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€]^e  €omtaW  ot  tit  Cober* 

AN  fflSTORICAL  ROMANCE.* 

By  William  Habbison  Ainswobth. 


PLOT  AND  COUNTERPLOT. 


QV  tfOL  AlUUSOmZHT  MADE  BT  THE  ADMIRAL  WITH  THE  MASTEU  OP  THE  MIHT 

AT  BRISTOL. 

S£Y£RAL  months  flew  by,  during  which  no  further  diflerenco 
occurred  between  the  Lord  Protector  and  the  Admiral.  A 
semblance  of  good  understanding  was  maintained  between  them, 
both  being  exceedingly  careful  to  do  no  act  to  betray  the  secret 
animosity  they  still  nourished  towards  each  other.  Somerset  strove 
to  conciliate  his  brother  by  fresh  favours,  but  ineflectually.  The 
Admiral's  greedy  ambition  was  not  to  be  thus  easily  satisfied, 
though  he  professed  unbounded  gratitude. 

Towards  the  end  of  August,  1547,  the  Protector  had  completed 
his  preparations  for  his  long  meditated  warlike  expedition  against 
Scotland.  The  invading  army  comprised  about  twenty  thousand 
men,  more  than  a  third  of  whom,  however,  consisted  of  German, 
Spanish^  and  Italian  mercenaries.  Some  apprehension  being  en- 
tertained of  an  invasion  from  France,  aid  having  been  promised 
by  the  reigning  monarch,  Henri  II.,  to  the  Scots,  all  needful 
precautions  were  taken  for  the  security  of  the  English  shores.  The 
Admiral  was  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  South,  and  the 
defence  of  the  whole  south  coast  was  entrusted  to  him.  He  had 
indulged  the  hope  that  during  his  absence  his  brother  would  dele- 
gate his  powers  to  him,  but  the  Protector  was  far  too  wary,  pre* 

*  All  righU  reserved, 
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2  THE  CONSTABLE  OF  THE  TOWEB. 

ferring  to  place  the  temporary  government  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
hands  of  the  council  Consequently,  the  chief  management  of 
affairs  was  entrusted  to  Sir  William  Paget,  principal  secretary  of 
state,  in  whom  Somerset  had  entire  reliance. 

All  arrangements  being  made,  and  a  numerous  and  well-manned 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Cltnton,  designed  to  attend  the 
anny  on  its  march  along  the  coast,  having  set  sail,  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector, accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  as  second  in  com- 
mand, took  formal  leave  of  his  royal  nephew,  and  set  forth  on  the 
expedition. 

by  the  departure  of  his  brother,  the  stage  was  left  free  to  the 
Admiral,  and  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  prosecute 
his  machinations  more  actively  than  ever.  Aware,  however,  that  he 
was  surrounded  by  the  spies  of  the  council,  and  that  all  his  pro- 
ceedings would  be  reported  to  his  brother  by  Sir  William  Paget^ 
he  observed  extreme  caution.  In  a  scheme  so  gigantic  as  that  on 
which  he  was  engaged,  the  possession  of  large  supplies  of  money 
was  indispensable,  but  how  were  these  to  be  promptly  obtained? 
At  last  he  hit  upon  an  expedient  which  he  put  in  practice  with- 
out hesitation.  Havine  received  private  information  from  one  of 
the  officers  that  Sir  William  Sharington,  master  of  the  mint  at 
Bristol,  had  been  guilty  of  certain  fraudulent  practices,  he  judged 
him  to  be  a  man  fit  for  his  purpose,  and  accordingly  despatched 
Ugo  Harrington  to  him  with  a  letter,  ordering  him  to  come  up  to 
London  at  once.  Sharington  complied,  and,  returning  with  the 
messenger,  immediately  waited  on  Seymour. 

He  was  received  very  coldly,  the  Admiral's  object  being  to 
work  upon  his  fears.  Motioning  him  to  take  a  seat,  Seymour 
forbore  to  address  him  till  they  were  alone. 

Sir  William  Sharington  was  a  man  of  middle  age,  tall,  well  pro* 
portioned,  sallow  complexioned,  bald,  with  a  black  beard  slichtl^ 
tinged  with  grey.  His  eyes  were  dark  and  quick,  and  though  his 
features  were  good,  there  was  something  equivocal  in  hb  look.  He 
was  plainly  but  handsomely  attired  in  a  murrey-coloured  velvet 
doublet,  over  which  he  wore  a  gown  of  the  same  colour,  lined 
and  faced  with  sable.  Eyeing  the  Admiral  keenly,  he  perceived 
that  mischief  was  intended  him. 

"  Sir  William  Sharington,"  said  Seymour,  in  a  stem  tone,  and 
with  a  severe  look,  ^^  your  mal-practices  have  been  revealed  to  me 
by  your  assay-master.  You  have  alloyed  the  gold  and  silver  en- 
trusted to  you.  Attempt  not  to  deny  your  guilt,  or  I  will  have 
you  taken  to  the  Tower,  where  the  torture  will  soon  wring  a  full 
confession  from  you." 

"Have  mercy  upon  mel**  cried  Sharington,  in  extremity  of 
terror.  "  I  will  repair  the  wrong  I  have  done — I  will  give  up  all 
my  possessions.     Do  not  let  me  be  put  to  the  torture." 

Seymour  shook  his  head  sternly. 
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^  All  thj  poveflnons  will  be  confiscated  bj  the  crown,"  he  said, 
^^  and  thou  thyself  wilt  be  hanged." 

^^  Pitjr  me !  pit^  me ! "  oried  Sharington,  falling  upon  hia  knees 
before  hina.     ^^  lUce  all  I  have,  and  let  me  go." 

Having  sufficiently  terrified  him  for  his  purpose,  the  Admiral 
said: 

^  Thou  seest  *that  thy  life  is  in  my  power.  What  wilt  thou  do 
ifliaveihee?" 

"I  will  do  whatever  your  highness  commands^"  replied  Sharing- 
ton,  beginning  to  breaUie  more  fireely. 

^  Well,  then,  I  have  occasion  for  ten  thousand  pounds.  Canst 
thou  procure  it  for  me?" 

/<Ten  thousand  pounds!"  exclaimed  Sharington,  in  despair. 
^' Your  highness  is  too  hard  upon  me.  I  have  not  the  half,  nor  the 
third  of  that  sum.    Will  not  less  content  you?" 

^^  I  tell  thee  I  must  have  ten  thousand,"  rejoined  the  Admiral. 
"  Nay,  before  I  have  done  with  thee,  I  must  have  forty  thousand." 

*'  Abetter  send  me  to  the  Tower  at  once,"  groaned  Sharington. 
^yHs  impossihle  for  me  to  comply  with  your  highness's  condi- 
tions." 

^Hark  ye,  Sharington,"  cried  the  Admiral,  altering  his  tone, 
**1  will  trifle  with  you  no  longer.  It  is  true  that  your  life  is  in 
my  power,  but  I  do  not  mean  to  harm  you.  Let  us  understand 
each.  otTier." 

"I  am  all  anxiety  to  learn  your  highness's  wishes,"  said 
Sharington,  eagerly. 

'^  You  are  master  of  the  mint  at  Bristol.  The  whole  of  the 
officers  are  under  your  control.  The  pix  is  in  vour  keeping,  and 
you  have  charge  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  bullion." 

**  All  this  is  true,  your  highness." 

^*  'Tis  plain  you  are  not  overburdened  by  any  foolish  scruples, 
therefore  what  I  have  to  propose  will  not  shock  you.  You  have 
already  alloyed  the  gold  for  your  own  benefit — you  must  continue 
to  alloy  it  for  mine.  Nay,  you  must  do  more.  You  must  dip 
all  the  gold  and  silver  pieces,  the  rials,  angels,  rose-nobles,  and 
marks  that  fall  into  your  hands.  Moreover,  you  must  coin  base 
money." 

^' All  this  I  would  willingly  do  to  pleasure  your  lordship.  But 
such  practices,  if  long  continued,  would  be  sure  to  be  discovered 
by  the  moneyere,  melters,  and  blanchers." 

"Your  present  officers  must  be  dismissed,  and  others  more  tract- 
able found.  I  will  silence  the  assay-master  who  has  dared  to  de- 
nounce you.     He  shall,  pass  a  few  months  at  the  Fleet." 

"  Nay,  if  I  have  your  highness's  support,  and  I  can  find  cunninff 
artificers  to  aid  me,  I  doubt  not  but  it  may  be  done,  and  that  I 
may  be  able  to  provide  you  with  the  large  sum  you  mention. 
Forty  thousand,  I  think  your  highness  said?  " 

b2 
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**  Forty,  or  fifty  thousand,  Sir  William,  You  will  employ  your 
time  badly  if  you  make  not  as  much  for  yourself." 

"  I  will  do  the  best  I  can,  your  highness,  but  there  will  be  heavy 
fees  to  the  moneyers  and  melters,  and  such  as  sweat  and  pare  the 
coin.    They  will  not  do  the  work  for  nothing." 

"  It  cannot  be  expected.  But  you  may  proceed  without  fear, 
Sir  William.  Ere  another  year  is  over  our  heads  the  government 
of  this  realm  will  be  in  my  hands,  and  I  will  take  good  care  you 
are  not  molested." 

"  Ah !  if  your  highness  should  be  once  at  the  head  of  affairs  all 
will  be  well,"  cried  Sharington.  "  Meantime,  you  will  not,  perhaps, 
object  to  give  me  an  order." 

"  An  order  for  what?" 

"  For  the  money  you  require.  It  will  prevent  my  being  called 
in  question  Jiereafter." 

"  You  are  a  cunning  knave,"  cried  the  Admiral.  "  Well,  you 
shall  have  the  order." 

And  he  wrote  it  out,  and  gave  it  him. 

*^  I  shall  preserve  this  carefully,"  said  Sharington,  securing  it  in 
his  doublet. 

"  Return  to  Bristol,"  pursued  Seymour,  "  and  commence  opera- 
tions forthwith.  Withm  a  week  I  shall  expect  ten  thousand 
pounds." 

^*  I  hopq  to  be  able  to  satisfy  your  highness,  but  if  any  unfore^^ 
seen  difficulties  should  arise ^" 

"  I  will  have  no  excuses.    If  you  are  not  punctual,  I  will  enforce 

t)ayment  in  a  manner  that  may  not  be  agreeable  to  you.     I  have  a 
ong  arm,  and  can  easily  reach  those  who  displease  me.     The  next 
time  you  are  sent  for  it  will  not  be  to  talk  matters  over  thus." 

Sharington  made  no  reply,  but,  bowing  respectfully  to  the  Ad- 
miral, withdrew. 

"  I  have  found  a  useful  instrument  in  that  man,"  thought  Sey- 
mour, as  he  was  left  alone,  "  but  I  must  keep  a  wary  eye  upon 
him.     He  looks  treacherous." 

Shortly  afterwards,  TJgo  Harrington  entered  the  cabinet. 

"How  now?"  demanded  the  Admiral.  "Any  more  wrecks 
seized?" 

"No,  your  highness;  but  Captain  Hornbeak,  whom  you  libe- 
rated, has  arrived  at  Gravesend  with  a  large  booty,  and  requires 
an  order  to  land  it." 

^ "  Well,  let  him  have  the  order,"  replied  the  Admiral.  "  Assign 
him  his  portion  of  the  spoil,  and  see  that  the  remainder  be  safely 
bestowed.  As  soon  as  his  pinnace  is  fitted  out  again  he  must  sail 
for  the  Scilly  Isles." 

"  Your  highness  has  then  got  possession  of  those  long-coveted 
islands?" 

"  I  am  about  to  take  possession  of  them,"  replied  Seymour,  with 
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A  smile.  ^  I  have  already  despatched  a  small  fleet  of  pirate  TMsels 
tiiither  under  the  command  of  Captain  Blades,  and  as  the  bulk 
of  the  na^y  is  now  employed  off  the  coast  of  Scotland,  they  are 
not  likely  to  meet  with  interruption.  I  mean  to  make  the  ociUy 
Ues  a  depository  for  stores  and  arms.^ 

^No  safer  place  could  be  found,"  replied  Ugo;  ^'and^  as  your 
highness  once  observed,  those  islands  may  prove  a  refuge  for  you 
in  case  of  need." 

^  Such  a  necessity,  I  trust,  will  not  arise,"  replied  the  Admiral. 
^^  I  ought  to  go  down  to  Holt  to  see  that  the  castle  is  kept  con- 
stantly provisioned;  but  I  must  trust  to  my  deputy-governor,  for  I 
like  not  to  be  absent  from  London  at  this  juncture.** 

A  sudden  interruption  was  here  offered  to  their  conversation  by 
the  discharge  of  ordnance,  evidently  proceeding  from  the  Tower. 
Immediately  afterwards  the  guns  of  the  palace  responded,  the 
bells  of  all  the  churches  began  to  peal  merrily,  while  shouts  and 
acclamations  were  heard. 

"  Those  sounds  denote  that  a  victory  has  been  won  by  our  army 
in  Soodand,"  cried  the  Admiral.  ^^  An  engagement,  I  know,  was 
imminent.  Hie  thee  forth,  Ugo,  and  let  me  know  what  has 
happened." 

The  esquire  obeyed ;  and  during  his  absence  the  ringing  of  bells 
and  shouting  continued,  increasing  Seymour's  impatience  to  learn 
the  news.  Mter  a  while,  Ugo  returned,  with  looks  plainly  indicating 
that  he  had  most  important  intelligence  to  communicate. 

^^  A  great  victory  has  been  gained  by  the  Lord  Protector,"  he 
said,  ^^over  the  Scots  on  the  field  of  rinkey,  near  Musselburgh. 
The  Scottish  army  is  totally  routed,  about  fourteen  thousand 
of  them  being  slain,  and  fifteen  hundred  made  prisoners,  among 
whom  is  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  with  many  gentlemen.  The  Pro- 
tector is  master  of  Edinburgh,  except  the  castle,  which  must 
speedily  surrender." 

"  My  brother's  star  is  in  the  ascendant,"  observed  the  Admiral, 
moodily. 

^^  The  news  runs,  that  his  highness  will  return  at  once  to  London, 
and  leave  the  command  of  the  army  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick," 
pursued  Ugo. 

"  What  brings  him  back  so  suddenly,  I  marvel?"  said  the  Ad- 
miral. 

^  Possibly  he  may  have  received  some  intimation  of  your  lord- 
ship's proceedings,  and  may  deem  his  presence  necessary  to  check 
them,"  said  Ugo. 

"  It  may  be  so,"  rejoined  Seymour,  thoughtfully.  "  At  any 
rate,  the  enterprise  must  be  deferred  to  a  more  propitious  oppor- 
tunity. 'Twill  not  be  the  moment  to  cope  with  nim  when  he 
comes  back  covered  with  glory.** 

**Had  he  been  defeated,  your  highness's  chance  would  un- 
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donbtedlj  have  been  greater/'  obaerred  Ugo.  ^  The  whole  realm 
will  ring  with  his  triumphs  ibr  some  time  to  come,  and  his  name 
will  be  uppermost  in  all  men's  minds.  The  lord  mayor  and  the 
citizens  will,  no  doubt,  give  him  a  magnificent  reception.  Your 
lordship  is  discreet  to  bide  your  time." 

^  Wnen  his  popularity  wanes,  the  blow  shall  be  ttruck,"  said  the 
Admiral.  ^^  But!  must  to  the  palace,  and  offer  my  congratulations 
to  the  king  on  the  glorious  victory  of  Pinkey." 

Aahe  went  forth,  he  found  the  whole  populace  aatir,  and  making 
extravagant  demonstrations  of  delight  His  brother's  name  was 
on  every  man's  lips.  Somerset's  reputation  had  risen  to  such  an 
immeasurable  height  as  to  render  any  immediate  attempt  against 
him  futile. 


n. 

SUDLEY  CASTLE. 

About  a  year  must  now  be  allowed  to  elapse  with  very  brief 
mention  of  what  occurred  during  that  interval.  The  brilliant 
victory  gained  over  the  Scots  at  Pinkey,  alluded  to  in  the  previous 
chapter,  consolidated  the  Lord  Protector's  power,  and  his  popu- 
larity rose  to  such  a  height  as  to  defy  all  opposition. 

During  the  twelve  months  to  which  we  refer,  considerable  progren 
had  been  made  with  the  Reformation,  and  strong  coercive  measures 
put  in  force  against  the  Romanists.  Great  opposition  was  made  to 
these  changes  by  Bishops  Gardiner,  Bonner,  and  Tunstal,  and  the 
Princess  Mary  declared  herself  strenuously  against  them,  but 
Cranmer  proceeded  zealously  in  his  task,  being  aided  by  Doctor 
Ridley,  who  was  now  made  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  by  Doctor 
Hugh  Latimer,  who  had  resigned  the  bishopric  of  Worcester 
during  the  late  reign  because  he  would  not  sign  the  obnoxious 
statute  of  the  Six  Articles,  but  who  had  lately  been  called  from 
his  retirement. 

A  general  visitation  of  the  churches  throughout  England  was 
commanded  by  the  king.  A  book  of  homilies  was  compiled,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  every  minister.  The  paraphrase  of  the 
New  Testament  by  Erasmus  was  translated  and  appointed  for 
use.  All  images,  statues,  and  ornaments  profaned  by  super- 
stitious rites  were  ordered  to  be  removed;  the  Holy  &;ripture8 
were  enjoined  to  be  read  only  in  English;  and  efforts  were  made 
to  render  the  lives  of  the  clergy  more  exemplary.  The  terrible 
statute  of  the  Six  Articles,  passed  by  the  late  king,  was  re- 
pealed. Many  old  superstitious  rites  were  abolished.  An  order 
of  the  council  was  procured  by  Cranmer  against  the  carrying 
of  candles  on  Candlemas-day,  of  ashes  on  Ash- Wednesday,  ana 
palms  on  Palm-Sunday.    The  whole  church  service  was  appointed 
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to  be  in  the  Tnlgar  tongue,  and  thelitnrgj  wascompkd.  Notwith- 
^tending  all  this,  a  good  desl  of  discontent  prevailed  througb- 
oat  the  country,  and  insnnectionB  were  threatened  in  aeTmd 
counties. 

Bcxiner  and  Tunstal  fonnd  it  neceasarj  to  conform;  but  Gar- 
diner, -who  was  made  of  more  stubborn  materiid,  resbted,  and 
was  first  of  all  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet,  and  subsequently  in  t^ 
Tower*  After  a  long  confinement^  however^  he  was  liberated,  but 
threatened  with  the  depriTaUon  of  his  bishopric  if  he  continued 
coirtmBscions.  Two  other  recusant  prelates  were  sent  to  the  Tower, 
— ^Hesth,  Bidtop  of  Worcester,  and  Day,  Bidiop  of  Chichester. 

During  this  time,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  {nous  young  king  had 
devoted  himself  seduloudy  to  the  work  of  rdigious  reform,  and 
leavii^  secular  matters  altogether  to  his  unde  the  Lord  Protector, 
paseed  his  time  chiefly  in  conferences  with  Cranmer,  in  listening  to 
the  homilies  of  Ridley  and  Latimer,  and  other  zealous  Protestant 
divines^  and  in  devising  means  to  free  his  dominions  utt«rl^  £rom 
the  errors  of  Popery,  and  the  establishment  of  pure  dootrmes  in 
their  stead. 

£dward  had  now  been  nearly  two  years  upon  the  throne,  and 
during  that  space,  through  his  instrumentality,  much  good  had 
been  aooompluhed.  Though  the  war  with  Scotland  was  still 
carried  on  m  a  desultory  manner,  the  great  bone  of  oontention 
had  been  withdrawn,  by  the  removal  of  the  young  Queen  of  Scots 
to  France,  where  she  was  subsequently  betrothed  to  the  dauphin, 
Francois  de  Valois.  This  latter  circumstance  was  satisfactory  to 
Edward,  as  it  left  him  free  to  make  his  own  choice  of  a  consort 

And  here  we  may  mention  that  his  attachment  to  the  Lady  Jane 
Grey  continued  undiminished.  Never  was  he  so  happy  as  in  her 
sodety.  He  frequently  consulted  her  on  measures  of  religious 
reform,  and  always  found  her  counsel  wise  and  good.  The  marked 
preference  exhibited  by  his  royal  nephew  for  the  Lady  Jane  could 
not  escape  the  penetration  of  the  Lord  Protector;  but  though  he 
had  formerly  been  averse  to  the  possibility  of  such  an  aUiance, 
he  now  seeined  to  view  it  with  more  favour,  and  it  began  to  be 
whispered  that  ere  IcHig  the  ]^oung  king  would  be  contracted  to 
the  Lady  Jane  Grey.    But  this  event  never  occurred. 

Not  for  a  moment  during  the  twelve  months  to  which  we  have 
adverted  had  the  Admiral  abandoned  his  secret  designs,  though 
forced  to  defer  their  execution.  All  his  plans  were  systemati- 
cally carried  on.  Through  the  agency  of  Sharington  and  of 
the  pirates  whom  he  employed,  he  hesitated  not  to  de&aud  the 
government  to  an  immense  extent,  and  in  this  unscrupulous 
manner  possessed  himself  of  large  sums.  He  turned  his  office 
to  the  same  account;  took  bribes,  and  extorted  money  on 
various  pretences.  All  wrecks  that  fell  into  his  hands  helped 
to  enrich  his  own  coiSers.    Though  complaints  for  these  wrongs 
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were  frequently  tnadei  such  were  his  craft  and  audacity 
that  redress  could  never  be  obtained.  Several  of  the  gentle- 
men and  grooms  of  the  privy-chamber  were  in  his  pay,  and 
regularly  reported  to  him  what  passed  in  the  royal  presence. 
Already,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  a  vast  number  of  retainers, 
but  he  was  constantly  Adding  to  them,  and  always  sought  to 
have  young  gentlemen  of  good  family  for  his  esquires.  By  every 
means  in  his  power  he  strove  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  old 
nobility,  and  secretly  sided  with  all  those  who  were  disaffected  to- 
wards the  Lord  Protector  or  jealous  of  his  power.  But  it  was  chiefly 
in  the  country  that  he  sought  to  extend  his  influence.  Contriving 
to  get  an  extraordinary  number  of  lordships  into  his  hands, 
he  appointed  stewards  to  them  who  were  in  his  interest,  and 
whose  business  it  was  to  strengthen  his  party.  By  these  and 
like  means,  were  the  ramifications  of  the  gigantic  cx>nspiracy 
he  was  hatching  extended.  He  could  now  fairly  estimate  hiis 
adherents  at  ten  thousand  men,  but  in  the  event  of  a  rising,  he 
felt  sure  he  should  be  able  to  muster  double  or  treble  that  number. 
With  this  design,  he  counselled  all  the  discontented  nobles  to  retire 
to  their  country  residences,  and  there  strengthen  themselves  as 
much  as  possible,  holding  themselves  in  readiness  for  any  emer- 
gency. The  manner  of  his  proceeding  will  be  best  exemplified 
by  relating  a  discourse  which  he  had  with  the  Marquis  of  Dorset 
previous  to  the  departure  of  the  latter  for  Bradgate,  in  Leicester- 
shire. 

'*Make  yourself  strong,  marquis — make  yourself  strong,"  he 
said.  ^'  There  is  no  saying  what  may  happen.  If  a  rising  should 
take  place,  you  will  be  prepared.  Have  you  many  friends  about 
you?" 

'  ^^  I  have  many  retainers,  gentlemen  of  no  great  means,  who  are 
content  to  serve  me,"  replied  Dorset. 

"  Trust  not  too  much  to  them,"  rejoined  the  Admiral,  "  but 
secure,  if  you  can,  the  yeomen  and  the  franklins — they  will  aid 
you  best  Find  out  the  ringleaders  and  those  who  have  most  in- 
fluence with  the  commonalty,  and  spare  no  efforts  to  win  thenx 
over.  Be  familiar  with  them.  Go  to  their  houses.  Flatter  their 
wives  and  daughters.  Take  with  you  a  flask  or  two  of  wine,  a 
venison  pasty,  a  cold  capon,  or  such  matters,  and  sit  down  with 
them.  In  this  manner  you  will  win  their  hearts,  and  have  them 
at  your  commandment.     D*ye  note  me,  marquis?" 

"  Right  well.  Admiral,"  he  replied.     "  You  are  a  rare  plotter.'* 

"  You  will  find  the  plan  efficacious,"  said  the  Admiral;  "and  so 
well  do  I  think  of  it,  that  I  intend  to  pursue  it  myself." 

Other  hints  were  given,  which  Dorset  promised  to  turn  to  ac- 
count. As  usual,  he  was  in  want  of  money,  and  before  taking  leave 
of  the  Admiral,  had  increased  his  debt  to  him  by  another  five 
hundred  pounds. 
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?aT8uiiig  the  plan  he  had  recommended  to  Dorset,  Seymour 
»pent  a  portion  of  his  time  at  Sudley  Castle,  in  Gloucestershire, 
where  he  kept  up  a  princely  establishment,  and  by  his  hearty  and 
engaging  manner  won  the  good  opinion  of  all  the  yeomen  and 
franklins  in  the  neighbourho^. 

Situated  about  a  mile  from  Winchcombe,  amid  the  beautiful  hills 
of  Gloucestershire,  this  magnificent  castle  was  erected  by  Lord 
Boteler,  who  subsequently  assumed  the  title  of  Sudley,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  on  the  site  of  a  still  more  ancient  edifice,  constructed  by 
Radulphus,  Ekrl  of  Hereford,  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  ^^  The 
Lord  Sudley  who  builded  the  castle,"  says  old  Leland,  "was 
a  famous  man  of  war  in  King  Henry  V.  and  Vl.th's  days;  and 
was  an  Admiral  as  I  have  heard  on  sea;  whereupon  it  was  sup- 
posed and  spoken,  that  it  was  partly  builded  ex  itpoliis  Gallomm; 
and  some  speak  of  a  tower  in  it  called  Portmare's  Tower,  that 
it  should  be  made  of  a  ransom  of  his.  One  thing  was  to  be 
noted  in  this  castle,  that  part  of  the  windows  of  it  were  glazed 
with  beryk.  King  Edward  IV.  bore  no  good  will  to  the  Lord 
Sudley,  as  a  man  suspected  to  be  in  heart  devoted  to  King 
Henry  VI.,  whereupon,  by  complaints  he  was  attached,  and  going 
up  to  London,  he  looked  from  the  hill  to  Sudley,  and  said, 
^Castle  of  Sudley,  thou  art  the  traitor,  not  I!'  Afterwards,  he 
made  an  honest  declaration,  and  sold  his  castle  to  King  Ed- 
ward IV." 

This  splendid  structure,  described  by  another  quaint  old  writer. 
Fuller,  as  ^^  of  subjects'  castles  the  most  handsome  habitation,  and 
of  subjects'  habitations  the  strongest  castle,"  continued  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  crown  till  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.,  when  it 
was  bestowed,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  Lord  Seymour.  Large  sums 
were  expended  by  the  Admiral  upon  its  enlargement  and  improve- 
ment, and,  while  heightening  its  beauty,  he  contrived,  at  the  same 
time,  materially  to  increase  its  strength.  It  contained  many  noble 
apartments,  all  of  which  were  furnished  with  the  gorgeous  taste 
characteristic  of  its  possessor.  The  chapel  attached  to  the  castle  was 
exquisitely  beautiful;  the  windows  of  the  lovely  fane,  as  men- 
tioned by  Leland,  being  filled  with  beryb. 

Sudley  Castle,  as  we  have  just  stated,  was  within  a  mile  of 
the  ancient  and  picturesque  town  of  Winchcombe,  which  up  to 
the  time  of  Henry  VI 11.  had  boasted  a  mitred  abbey.  Its  domains 
were  watered  by  the  little  river  Isborne.  Surrounded  by  lovelv 
hills,  and  embosomed  in  stately  groves,  from  the  midst  of  which 
sprang  its  lofty  towers,  the  pnncely  edifice  commanded  enchant- 
ing prospects.  Its  size,  strength,  and  the  richness  and  beauty 
of  its  architecture,  rendered  it  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of 
a  castellated  mansion  to  be  met  with  in  the  kingdom.  Unluckily, 
but  lew  remains  of  its  former  grandeur  are  left.  Taken  by  the 
Rq^ublican  party  in  1642,  it  was  partially  destroyed  by  them,  its 
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halls  dismantled,  its  beautiful  chapel  unroofed,  the  windows  of  the 
fane  rifled  of  their  beryls,  and  the  repose  of  the  dead  lying  within 
its  walls  profaned.  Still^  though  the  castle  is  now  but  a  ruin^ 
and  the  stars  look  down  into  the  roofless  aisles  of  the  desecrated 
chapel,  enough  is  left  to  attest  its  former  grandeur  and  magnificence; 
whue  a  glorious  western  window,  with  a  canopied  niche  on  either 
side,  shows  what  the  chapel  must  have  been  when  beautified  by 
L<a:d  Se^our. 

In  this  noble  castellated  mandon,  which  he  maintidned  with 
truly  baronial  splendour,  the  Admiral  passed  a  certain  portion 
of  nis  time — not  inactively,  as  we  have  shown.  But  he  had 
another  and  yet  more  importa^at  stronghold  to  which  he  some- 
times repaired,  and  where  his  preparations  had  been  made  on  a 
still  more  extensive  and  formidable  scale  than  at  Sudley.  This 
was  Holt  Castle,  in  Denbighshire.  Built  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee, 
which  ofiered  faciUties  for  the  introduction  of  arms  and  stores,  this 
second  fortress  was  of  great  size  and  strength,  pentangular  in  shape, 
with  a  bastion  tower  on  each  angle.  On  sSi  sides,  except  that  of  the 
river,  which  formed  a  natural  defence,  it  was  surrounded  by  a  broad 
deep  moat,  and  was  approached  by  a  drawbridge,  protected  by  a 
strong  square  tower,  provided  with  portcullises,  and  flanked  with  ma- 
chiolated  parapets.  The  possession  of  such  a  stronghold  as  this  was 
of  the  last  importance  to  Lord  Seymour.  He  kept  it  in  a  constant 
state  of  defence,  garrisoned  it  with  a  large  number  of  men,  vio- 
tuallod  it  with  wheat,  malt,  and  provisions  as  if  for  a  long  siege, 
planted  ordnance  on  its  walls,  and  converted  it  into  a  complete 
depository  for  warlike  stores.  He  was  in  constant  communication 
with  the  deputy-governor  of  the  fortress,  on  whose  fidelity  he 
could  rely,  but  he  now  and  then  paid  it  a  visit,  when  least  ex- 
pected, to  satisfy  himself  that  all  was  going  on  according  to  his 
orders.  As  no  events,  however,  connected  with  this  history  oc- 
curred at  Holt  Castle,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  describe  it  further, 
and  we  will,  therefore,  return  to  the  proud  and  beautiful  castle 
of  Sudley,  where  a  tragical  circumstance  took  place. 

Neglected,  as  we  have  seen,  by  her  careless  and  ambitious  hus- 
band, Queen  Catherine  Parr  passed  a  life  of  great  seclusion,  and 
Sudley  Castle  offering  her  a  retreat  even  more  to  her  taste  than 
the  manor-house  at  Chelsea,  she  withdrew  thither  altogether. 
Bemoved  from  the  great  world  in  which  she  had  once  occupied  so 
exalted  a  position,  she  gave  herself  up  entirely  to  quiet  pursuits,  to 
reading,  and  to  the  exercises  of  devotion ;  and  if  she  was  not  per- 
fectly happy,  at  least  she  was  tranquil.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  imagmed  that  she  led  a  solitary  life.  Parsimony  formed 
no  part  of  the  AdmiraFs  failings.  Though  paying  his  consort 
little  personal  attention,  he  abridged  none  of  her  rights,  but 
treated  her  in  every  respect  like  a  queen,  kept  up  a  household 
on  a  perfectly  regal  scale,  had  a  number  of  gentlemen  to  attend 
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upon  her^  with  ptges,  usherB,  marshab,  groom?^  and  other  ser- 
Titors.  She  had  luso  her  chaplain.  Her  chief  companions  were 
the  Lady  Jane  Grej,  for  whom  she  entertained  an  ahnost  maternal 
attachment,  and  Lady  Tyrwhyt.  The  latter  had  been  her  at* 
tendant  during  the  lifetime  of  her  former  husband,  ^ng  Henry, 
and  had  remained  with  her  erer  since.  Hers  was  the  only  bosom 
into  which  she  could  pour  her  secret  sorrows. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1548,  Qneen  Catherine  proceeded  to 
Sudley  Castle,  and  she  remained  there  until  the  end  of  August. 
Daily  expecting  to  become  a  mother,  her  removal,  under  such  cir- 
cmnstances,  was  out  of  the  question.  But  she  did  not  even  desire 
to  remove.  She  loved  the  lordly  castle,  the  woods  that  sheltered 
it,  the  beautiful  hills  encompassing  it,  and  delighted  to  wander 
at  mom  and  eventide  by  the  banks  of  the  Isborne.  The  Lady 
Jane  Grey  had  recently  left  her,  having  been  summoned  to  Brad* 
gate,  but  Lady  Tyrwhyt  was  in  constant  attendance.  Catherine, 
whose  love  for  her  husband  could  be  changed  by  no  neglect,  per^ 
soaded  herself  that  anxiety  as  to  her  well-doing  would  bring  the  Ad- 
miral to  Sudley.  But  in  this  natural  expectation  she  was  doomed  to 
disappointment.  He  came  not.  Messengers  were  despatched  to  him, 
but  in  vain.  He  did  not  even  write,  but  sent  Ugo  Harrington  to 
make  his  excuses.  The  queen  had  fretted  so  much,  and  had 
wrought  herself  into  such  a  state  of  anxiety,  that  her  attendants 
were  almost  apprehensive  of  the  consequences.  They  did  their 
best  to  calm  her,  but  their  efforts  produced  but  little  eflect. 

^  What  message  bring'st  thou  from  my  lord?"  she  demanded, 
as  DflHo  presentea  himself  before  her.    "  Will  he  not  come?** 

**His  highness  charged  me  to  commend  him  most  tenderly  to 
your  majesty,**  replied  Ugo.  "Had  he  been  his  own  master, 
he  would  have  flown  to  you  on  the  wings  of  swiftness,  but  he  is 
compelled  to  be  in  attendance  upon  his  majesty  at  Windsor." 

"That  ia  a  mere  idle  excuse,**  rejoined  Catherine,  angrily. 
"  The  king  would  never  detain  him  against  his  will.  There  must 
be  some  special  attraction  at  Windsor  at  present.  Ha !  thou  smiPst.** 

"  Nay,  your  highness,  I  meant  nothing  if  I  did.** 

"Is  the  Princess  Elizabeth  at  Windsor?  No  equivocation, 
fellow.    Answer  me  truly.*' 

"I  would  rather  not  answer  the  question,'*  he  rejoined. 

"  She  is,  then !  **  exclaimed  the  queen,  passionately.  "  This,  then, 
is  the  reason  why  he  will  not  come  to  me.  "  Oh,  Tyrwhyt  !**  she 
added,  with  an  hysterical  burst  of  affliction  very  painful  to  witness, 
"  I  am  indeed  most  miserable.'* 

"A  pest  on  thy  tongue,  thou  false  knave!"  exclaimed  Lady 
Tyrwhyt  to  the  esquire.  "  Seest  thou  not  what  mischief  thou 
hast  done." 

"  *Twa8  wholly  unintentional  on  my  part,*  said  Ugo,  with  an 
appearance  of  great  concern.  "  I  knew  not  that  her  highness  dis- 
liked the  Princess  Elizabeth." 
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'^Hold  thy  peace,  fellow  I  **  exclaimed  the  queen.  ^Mention 
not  that  detested  name  a^in." 

Upon  which,  her  agitation  became  yet  more  violent.  She 
uttered  wild  shrieks;  and  in  this  alarming  state  was  borne  to  her 
chamber. 

"  If  any  calamity  happens,  as  I  fear  it  will/'  observed  one  of  the 
attendants  to  Ugo,  *^  thou  wilt  be  to  blame  for  it.'* 

"  I  deplore  my  inadvertence,"  replied  Ugo.  *^  But  how  was  I 
to  know  that  her  majesty  was  so  jealous?" 

The  queen's  condition  was  very  serious,  and  for  some  hours  she 
was  in  great  danger.  Her  physician.  Doctor  Hewke,  was  never 
absent  from  her  for  a  moment.  That  night  she  was  prematurely 
delivered  of  a  daughter.  Her  anxiety  to  see  her  husband  increased, 
and  the  impossibility  of  gratifying  her  desires,  or  even  soothing 
her,  brought  on  fever,  ana  rendered  her  condition  very  precarious. 
Her  women,  who  were  devoted  to  her,  were  in  despair,  and  Lady 
Tyrwhyt  was  almost  distracted. 

Next  day,  Ugo  was  summoned  to  the  chamber  of  the  suffering 
queen.    The  cloth  of  gold  curtains  were  drawn  so  closely  round* 
^e  bed  that  the  esquire  could  see  nothing  of  its  occupant,  but  he 
beard  her  moans  and  feeble  accents. 

"Is  he  come?"  she  inquired. 

"  Ay,  your  majesty,"  replied  Lady  Tyrwhyt. 

*^  It  is  well,"  replied  the  queen.    *^  Leave  us  alone  for  a  moment.*' 

Upon  this.  Lady  Tyrwhyt,  with  Doctor  Hewke  and  the  rest  of 
the  attendants,  withdrew. 

"  Ugo,"  said  the  queen,  "  thou  must  go  instantly  to  my  lord  and 
husband,  and  bid  him  come  to  me  without  delay,  if  he  would  see 
me  again  alive.  Take  the  best  horse  within  the  stable,  and  ride 
for  thy  life." 

^*I  will  do  it,  madam,"  replied  the  esquire. 

"  Fail  not  to  bring  my  lord  to  me,"  she  continued,  in  an  agonised 
voice.     "  Thou  dost  not  doubt  his  coming?" 

^*  I  am  sure  he  will  come,"  replied  Ugo. 

"  Blessings  on  thee  for  thy  comfortable  words,"  she  exclaimed. 
*^  Tell  him  I  have  brought  him  a  beautiful  daughter.  She  hath  his 
features,  Ugo.  If  he  cares  not  to  behold  me,  he  may  wish  to  see 
her." 

"  I  pray  your  majesty  not  to  excite  yourself,"  said  Ugo.  ^'  I 
will  not  fail  in  my  commission." 

**  There  should  be  a  ring  with  a  great  ruby  in  it  on  that  table," 
said  the  queen.     "Dost  perceive  it?" 

"Ido,"herepUed. 

"Take  it,"  pursued  Catherine,  "and  let  it  quicken  thy  zeal 
for  me." 

^^  I  need  not  such  a  gift  to  quicken  it;  nevertheless,  I  am  greatly 
beholden  to  your  majesty." 
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On  a  small  table  near  the  coudi  stood  a  sUyer  flagon,  erid^itly 
containing  a  potion  intended  for  the  queen.  On  this  cup  Ugo  had 
for  some  time  fixed  his  gaze.  As  he  advanced  to  take  the  ring 
bestowed  upon  him  by  Catherine,  he  hastily  drew  from  his  doublet 
a  small  phial,  and  poured  a  few  drops  from  it  into  the  beverage. 

"She  is  scarcely  likely  to  live,^  he  thought;  "but  this  will 
make  all  secure." 

*^  Begone,  and  summon  my  women,**  cried  the  queen.  "  Why 
dost  thou  linger?    Each  moment  is  precious.** 

As  Ugo  stepped  towards  the  door,  Lady  Tyrwhyt  and  the 
others  entered. 

"  Grive  me  to  drink,"  said  Catherine,  in  a  faint  voice. 

Drawing  aside  the  curtains,  Lady  Tyrwhyt  tbok  the  goblet  and 
held  it  to  her  lips.  Ugo  could  not  help  looking  back,  and  saw 
that  the  poor  queen  drank  with  feverish  avidity. 

"  She  little  recks  that  acqua  tufianiais  mingled  with  her  potion," 
he  muttered.  "  There  will  soon  be  no  obstacle  to  my  lord's  marriage 
with  the  Princess  Elizabeth." 


IlL 

HOW  THE  LOBB  ADMIBAL  BECAMS  A  WXDOWEB. 

Ugo  HABBiKGTON^ost  no  time  on  the  road,  but,  on  reachini:^ 
London,  found  that  his  lord  had  suddenly  departed  for  Holt 
Castle,  and  at  once  followed  him  thither.  Owing  to  these  delays, 
thou£[h  the  utmost  expedition  was  used  consistent  with  the  mode  of 
travdling  at  the  time,  more  than  a  week  elapsed  before  the  Admiral 
arrived  at  Sudley  Castle,  and  when  he  dia  so,  the  queen  was  in  a 
very  alarming  state.  Doctor  Hewke  was  wholly  unable  to  account 
for  some  of  the  symptoms  she  exhibited,  and  was  perplexed  to 
find  that  his  remedies  were  ineffectual.  She  appeared  to  be  gradually 
sinking.  No  sooner,  however,  was  her  husband's  arrival  announced, 
than  new  life  seemed  imparted  to  her,  and  she  sent  her  physician 
to  entreat  him  to  come  to  her  instantly. 

As  the  Admiral  entered  her  chamber,  she  arose  from  the  chair 
in  which  she  was  seated,  and,  with  a  cry  of  delight,  which  went  to 
the  hearts  of  all  those  who  heard  it,  threw  herself  into  his  arms. 

Though  love  had  long  since  been  extinct  in  Seymour's,  breast, 
it  was  impossible  he  could  be  unmoved  by  this  display  of 
affection,  and  as  he  gazed  on  his  consort's  altered  lineaments 
his  heart  smote  him.  Catherine,  indeed,  was  wofuUy  changed, 
and  looked  the  mere  shadow  of  her  former  self.  But  there  was 
now  a  flush  in  her  pale  cheek,  and  an  almost  unearthly  bright- 
ness in  her  eye,  that  lent  a  strange  beauty  to  her  countenance. 
She  tried  to  speak,  but  words  failed  her,  and  she  sank,  sobbing,  on 
her  husband's  should^. 
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«Ckhi  joanfify  tweecheart,  I  im^re  you^''  aaid  Seymour. 
^TUs  agitmtkjm  wUl  do  you  barro." 

^OhT I  am  80  dad  yoa  are  come!"  slie  cried.  ^I  feared  I 
ahoold  never  behold  yon  again*  I  will  not  r^roach  you,  but  yon 
have  been  lonpp — long— -in  coming.  I  have  counted  the  hours  since 
Ugo  left.  Methinks  if  you  had  used  despatch  you  might  have  been 
here  four  days  affo." 

^^  And  80  I  should,  sweetheart,  had  I  not  unluckily  started  for 
Holt  before  Ugo's  arrival  in  London.  Believe  me,  I  have  hurried 
to  you  on  the  wings  of  love  and  fear." 

"  Heaven  be  thanked  you  are  not  too  late ! "  exclaimed  Catherine, 
in  a  voice  that  thrilled  through  her  husband's  frame.  ^  But  you 
must  see  our  babe,  Seymour.    'Tis  a  pretty  flower ! " 

^^  Does  your  majesty  desire  me  to  bring  the  little  cherub  here?  " 
asked  Lady  Tyrwhyt. 

"  Ay,  do,"  rejoined  Catherine.    ^  My  lord  must  see  it" 

On  this,  Lady  Tyrwhyt  left  the  room,  and  shortly  afterwards 
returned  accompanied  by  a  nurse  bearing  a  large  velvet  pillow  in 
her  arms,  on  which  the  infant  was  laid,  very  richly  attired.  As 
the  Admiral  bent  down  to  gaze  upon  its  tiny  features,  it  opened 
its  eyes  and  seemed  to  smile  upon  him. 

"  Bless  its  dear  heart ! "  exclaimed  the  nurse.  "  It  seems  to 
know  your  highness." 

"  Tis  a  very  pretty  infiint  1  **  said  the  Admiral.  "  But  I  would 
rather  have  had  a  boy." 

"  I  am  sure  your  lughncss  has  no  cause  to  complain,"  cried  the 
nurse,  sharply.     "  A  sweeter  babe  was  never  seen." 

^^How  shall  we  name  her,  Elate?"  said  the  AdmiraL  ^^  After 
yourself?" 

"  No,  not  after  me,"  she  rejoined.  "  Nor  yet  after  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,"  she  was  about  to  add.  But  she  checked  herself,  and  a 
blush  overspread  her  pale  features,  and  betrayed  her  secret.  "  Let 
her  be  called  Mary.  'Tis  a  name  I  love.  You  will  be  a  fond 
father  to  her,  Seymour,  when  I  am  gone." 

"  I  trust  you  will  live  to  see  her  come  to  years  of  womanhood; 
ay,  and  well  married." 

^  "  May  she  be  happily  married ! "  exclaimed  Catherine,  with  a 
si^h.  ^^  Better  she  should  die  single  than  wed  to  grandeur  and 
misery  1 " 

She  then  gazed  wistfully  at  the  child  for  some  moments,  and 
exclaimed, 

"  Heaven  bless  thee,  my  babe  I  May  thy  lot  be  happier  than 
thy  mother's.  Take  her  hence,  good  nurse.  And  leave  me,  all  of 
you,"  she  added  to  the  others,  "I  desire  to  speak  with  my  hus- 

Her  women  having  placed  her  in  her  chair,  and  arranged  all 
matters  for  her  convenience,  quitted  the  room»    For  some  little  time 
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after  thej  were  alone  there  was  a  profound  dience,  wliich  neither 
seemed  inclined  to  break*    At  last,  the  (^ueen  said, 

^I  shall  not  live  long,  Seymour.  This  will  not  be  very  afflict* 
iiig  news  to  you,  for  I  am  certain  you  are  anxious  to  get  rid  of  me." 

"Nay,  sweetheart,  you  wrong  me !  On  my  soul  you  do,"  cried 
the  AdmiraL     "  I  have  no  such  wish." 

"I  am  not  to  be  deceived,"  said  Catherine,  looking  at  him 
fixedly;  "  you  want  to  get  rid  of  me  that  jrou  may  wed  Elizabeth. 
Do  not  seek  to  deny  it  I  know  it  is  so.  But  mark  me, 
Seymour !  mark  what  I  say  to  you.  That  unhallowed  marriage 
will  never  be ! "  And  with  a  solemnity  which  awed  and  almost 
appalled  him,  she  added,  ^'  In  her  dead  Cither's  name  I  forbid  it 
— m  my  own  name  I  forbid  it !  If  you  proceed  farther  in  this 
matter  you  will  incur  Heaven's  vengeance.  Delude  not  your- 
self by  the  supposition  that  by  crime  you  can  accomplish  your 
purpose." 

"By  crime!"  exclaimed  the  Admiral.  ''What  mean  you  by 
that  dark  suggestion,  Catherine?  Surely  you  do  not  suspect  that 
I  would  harm  you  ?  " 

''  I  have  not  been  fairly  dealt  with,"  she  replied. 

"Say  by  whom !  Gave  words  to  your  suspicions  at  once,"  cried 
the  AmniraL    "  What  has  been  done  to  you?  " 

"Poison  has  been  administered  to  me,"  reio\ped  Catherine. 
"  Heaven  pardon  you  if  it  was  done  by  your  order." 

"Poison!"  exchdmed  Seymour,  horror-stricken.  "Is  it  pos- 
sible you  can  suspect  me  of  so  foul  a  deed?  So  far  from  desiring 
irour  death,  I  would  lay  down  my  life  for  you.  But  it  is  a  de- 
osion  by  which  you  are  possessed.  You  are  labouring  under  a 
severe  and  torturing  illness^  and  attribute  your  sufferings  to 
wrong  causes." 

"  It  is  no  delusion,  Seymour,"  she  replied.  "  I  am  certain  that 
poison  has  been  given  me." 

"  But  by  whom? — whom  do  you  suspect?" 

"  My  suspicions  attach  to  your  confidential  servant,  Ugo.  'Twas 
by  his  handy  I  am  sure,  and  no  other,  that  the  subtle  poison  was 
administered." 

"  But,  even  supposing  him  capable  of  such  a  crime,  how  could 
he  find  the  means  of  accomplishing  it  unobserved?  No,  no, 
Catherine !     "STou  wrong  him — indeed  you  do ! " 

"  Heaven  forgive  me,  if  I  do  wrong  him ! — and  Heaven  forgive 
him,  if  he  be  guilty  as  I  think  him  I  But  he  had  the  opportunity 
of  perpetrating  the  crime.  Before  starting  on  his  journey  to  you^ 
he  was  alone  with  me  for  a  few  minutes  in  this  chamber.  The 
cup  containing  my  potion  was  within  his  reach ;  and  I  am  certain 
—as  ccrtdn  as  if  I  had  seen  him  do  it— that  he  mingled  poisoni 
with  the  drink,  for  I  had  not  long  swallowed  it  when  I  became 
a  prey  to  dreadful  tortures  " 

VOU  L.  0 
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*^  But  did  you  not  mention  your  sufpicionB  to  Hewke?  " 

^^  No,**  she  replied.  ^^  I  bore  my  sufieringi  in  silenoe^  beeftUM  I 
feu  that  if  I  acoQsed  Ugo,  the  charge  would  fall  onyour  head. 
What  motive  could  Ugo  nave  for  my  destruction?  Why  abould 
be  desire  my  death?    He  is  merely  your  instrument." 

**  Oh !  Catherine,  I  implore  you  not  to  think  me  capable  of 
injuring  you!  But  I  still  believe  you  are  in  error*  xou  will 
speedily  get  well  again,  and  then  you  will  acquit  Ugo  and  royaelf 
of  the  terrible  crime  you  impute  to  us/' 

^^  If  I  do  get  well,  I  will  acquit  you,  my  lord,  and  humbly  im- 
plore your  pardon.  But  there  is  no  hope  for  me.  I  am  sinking 
mst.    Ere  many  hours  you  will  have  no  wife  to  trouble  you.'* 

^^  I  trust  your  fears  will  not  be  realised,  Catherine,  but  that  you 
may  live  for  many  years  to  bless  me." 

^^Such  words,  earlier  uttered,  might  have  effected  my  cure. 
But  they  are  too  late  now.  Let  me  speak  to  you  while  strength. 
IB  left  me,  and  may  Heaven  give  you  grace  to  profit  bv  my 
counsel.  That  I  owe  my  death  to  your  expressed  wiahes  ia,  I  fear, 
too  true." 

^^  Oh !  Catherine,  I  beseech  you  to  dismiss  these  crud  and  unjust 
sumicionsl" 

^^I  cannot  dismiss  them.  They  have  grown  to  convictioau 
Listen  to  me,  Spymour.  You  know  how  deeply  I  have  loved  you, 
and  what  sacrifices  I  have  made  for  you.  xou  know  that  I  have 
ever  been  a  faithful  and  obedient  wife." 

^  You  have  l^^you  have ! "  he  exclaimed. 

^  I  will  not  reproach  you.  I  will  not  reoal  your  hsLxA  usage-*^ 
your  n^lect^-*ralmost  abandonment.  I  refer  to  your  treatment  of 
me  only  to  say  that  I  forgive  you.  But  my  latest  words  to  you  must 
be  words  of  warning.  I  know  you  are  conspiring  against  the  state 
*^that  you  meditate  some  desperate  attempt  against  the  govern- 
ment—  and  that  by  plunging  the  kingdom  into  civil  war,  you 
hope  to  overthrow  and  supplant  your  brother.  Be  warned  by 
me,  Seymour.  If  you  persist  in  these  criminal  designs,  you  wiU 
come  to  a  terrible  and  bloody  ending.  Be  warned,  I  say,  and 
abandon  them  while  tliere  is  yet  time.  Devote  yourself  to  Heaven, 
and  strive  by  penitence  and  prayer  to  expiate  your  many  and  deep 
offences!  Obey  no  longer  the  impulses  of  pride  and  ambition, 
which  will  lead  you  to  certain  destruction,  but  give  yourself  up  to 
holy  meditation.     Will  you  do  this?" 

*^  I  can  make  no  such  promise,  Catherine.  If  I  did,  I  might 
not  keep  it" 

"  Alas  1  alas !  then  you  are  lost.    Yet  let  me  try  to  move  you." 

^*  You  will  try  in  vaio,"  he  rejoined.     **  My  purpose  is  fixed.** 

"  And  what  do  you  hope  to  gain,  Seymour?" 

**  The  second  place  in  the  kingdom.     Perchance,  the  first." 

**  You  deceive  yourself,"  she  rejoined,  with  a  solemn  and  almoat 
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propliedio  look.  ^Yoar  efforts  wiU  only  conduct  you  to  tkt 
scaflbld.  Betkiak  jroa  of  my  wurnijig  when  yoa  are  bronglil 
thither.'' 

^  I  am  not  to  bo  deterred  from  my  ooone  by  idle  ianciet,'*  ha 
TCJoined.  ^*  I  know  the  risk  I  run,  and  am  not  appalled  by  it 
I  learned  to  oonaidw  life  uncertain  in  the  iays  oi  yonr  former 
hmbuid,  Catherine.  What  &te  may  have  in  store  ibr  dm  I  cannot 
tdL  It  may  ho  inertaae  of  powei^-or  it  may  be  the  headaman'a 
axe.    But  my  reaolution  is  taken.    I  go  on.** 

^  Heaven  pardon  yout  and  aoiVen  your  heartl"  momKured  Ca- 
therine. ^'&it  do  not  refuse  ny  dying  leqnealy  Seymour.  ^Tm 
the  last  I  shall  ever  make  to  you. 

'*  What  ia  it?"  he  rejmned. 

^Abaadon  all  thoughts  of  Elisabeth  Seek  not  her  hand. 
Broauae  me  thia  !--oh !  promise  it  to  me/* 

But  Seymour  was  sil»t,  and  averted  his  bead. 

*^  Will  yoa  not  pnmuae  it?"  she  med^  imploringly. 

^  I  cannot,"  he  replied. 

The  pocHT  queen  fell  backwardf^  and  for  aome  momenta  remmned 
silent. 

"  Have  you  any  further  injunctions  for  me,  Catherine  ?  "  inquired 
Seymour. 

^  Only  thia,*  she  rei>li6d.  ^  Be  kind  to  the  little  innocent  I 
have  so  lately  brought  into  the  world.  I  do  not  think  it  will  live 
hxng  to  titmUe  yoa." 

'^  While  I  am  spared  to  watch  over  it,  it  shall  aever  want  a 
Other's  love.  But  you  indulge  in  sad  forebodings,  CatberinCi 
none  of  which,  I  trust,  will  be  realised.  Have  a  better  heart  in  re- 
gard to  yo«ir8el£    Tou  are  not  so  dangerously  ill  as  you  suppose." 

^  All  18  well-nigh  over  with  me,  Seymour,"  she  ffroaned.  ^  Grive 
me  your  hand.  Mine  has  been  a  wretched  life,  and  I  am  not  sorry 
it  draws  to  a  doae.  Vainly  have  I  looked  for  happiness  in  th!e 
married  state — in  each  instance  I  have  been  diswpomted,  but  in 
none  so  deeply,  and  so  wofully,  as  in  the  last  The  disappoint* 
meat  has  been  all  the  more  bitter  because  I  expected  so  much. 
Who  would  believe  that  one  so  richly  graced  in  mind  and  bodv 
as  you,  Seymomr,  could  be  so  faithless,  so  cruel?  £ven  Henry  s 
tyranny  has  been  less  terrible  than  yours." 

**  What  have  I  done,  Catherine  r"  cried  Seymour,  distractedly. 
«WhathaveIdone?" 

"  You  have  killed  me,"  she  replied,  raising  herself  by  a  last 
effi>rt,  and  fixing  her  eyes  upon  him,  ^^  if  not  by  poison,  by  un- 
kindness." 

^  Oh  I  unsay  your  words,  Catherine/'  he  exclaimed.  ^  Becal 
ftat  dreadful  accusation." 

But  it  was  out  of  her  power  to  recal  it  The  fierce  light  that 
hunt  for  a  uKiment  in  her  eyes  became  suddenly  extinct — the  hue 
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of  her  features  changed  to  that  of  death,  and  with  a  groan  she 
sank  backwards.    The  unhappy  queen's  troubles  were  over. 

With  a  loud  cry  Seymour  nung  himself  on  his  knees  beside  her, 
and^  clasping  her  nana,  cried  in  a  lamentable  voice,  '^  Look  down 
upon  me,  Catherine,  and  forgive  me!** 

His  grief  was  real.  His  nature  was  not  all  evil,  and  the  ^ood 
within  was  for  the  moment  touched.  A  prey  to  keenest  self-re- 
proach, if  it  had  been  in  his  power  to  recal  his  unhappy  wife  to 
existence,  at  that  moment  he  would  have  done  so. 

So  overpowered  was  he  by  anguish  and  remorse  that  he  was  un- 
conscious of  the  entrance  of  the  physician,  accompanied  by  Lady 
Tjrrwhit,  and  others  of  the  queen's  women.  Instantly  perceiving 
thiat  all  was  over.  Doctor  Hewke  communicated  the  sad  in- 
telligence to  Ladj  Tyrwhit  and  the  rest,  praying  them  not  to 
give  loud  expression  to  their  grief.  But  they  were  too  strcmgly 
attached  to  their  royal  mistress  to  be  able  thus  to  control  them- 
selves, and  the  chamber  resounded  with  dolefful  cries. 

At  last,  Hewke  approached  the  Admiral,  and  said,  ^  If  your 
highness  will  be  governed  by  me  you  will  withdraw  for  a  while  to 
your  own  chamber,  and  leave  the  care  of  what  was  the  queen  to 
her  women." 

^'I  will  obey  you,  good  master  Hewke,"  replied  Seymour,  rising. 

**Her  grace,  I  trust,  had  an  easy  ending?''  said  iJady  Tyrwhit, 
speaking  through  her  tears. 

f^  A  very  easy  ending,"  replied  Seymour.  **  Heaven  have  mercy 
upon  her  soul!" 

"As  Heaven  assuredly  will,"  replied  Lady  Tyrwhit  "A 
worthier  lady  never  trod  me  earth." 

"  You  are  right,"  rejoined  Seymour.  **  I  discern  her  merits  more 
clearly  since  I  have  lost  her.    I  commit  her  to  your  charge." 

With  thb  he  withdrew  to  his  own  chamber,  and  shut  himself 
within  it  for  some  time.  At  last,  Ugo  ventured  to  present  himself, 
and  inquired  whether  he  could  do  anything  for  him.  Seymour 
sternly  replied  in  the  negative. 

"  Hath  your  highness  no  directions  to  give  me?"  pursued  Ugo. 

**None  whatever,"  replied  Seymour. 

"Hum !  I  expected  to  see  your  highness  in  a  different  frame  of 
mind,  now  that  you  are  freed  from  your  fetters." 

"  Out  of  my  sight,  caitiff !"  exclaimed  Seprmour,  fiercely. 

"  Is  this  all  the  return  I  am  to  get  for  serving  you? "  demanded 
Ugo. 

"Thy  reward  ought  to  be  the  gallows,"  rejoined  the  AdmiraL 
"  Begone !  and  come  near  me  no  more," 

On  this  Ugo  withdrew,  muttering  as  he  went  away,  "He  will 
be  in  a  different  mood  to-morrow." 

Whether  the  Admiral  really  felt  the  profound  afliiction  he  con* 
tmued  to  c^lay  may  be  doubted.    But^  at  all  events,  he  imposed 
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npcm  hif  attendantSi  who  belieyed  that  he  Buicerelj  deplored  the 
consort  he  had  lost. 

Ihe  remains  of  the  tmhappy  queen  were  interred  with  much 
oeiemonj  within  the  beautiful  chapel  appertaining  to  the  castle^  and 
many  a  tear  was  shed  upon  the  marble  sUb  coyering  her  graye. 
Hie  pretty  babe  die  had  left  was  most  carefully  tended;  but 
thoogh  the  little  creature  survived  its  father,  it  was  nipped  in  the 
bud. 

The  Admiral  remained  at  Sudley  Castle  in  retirement  for  a 
month)  at  the  expiration  of  which  term  he  returned  to  Seymour 
House,  accompanied  by  Vgx>y  who  by  this  time  was  fuUy  re- 
stored  to  favour. 


IV. 

HOW  THE  ADXIKAL  FBOFOSED  A  SSCSET  MABSUOB  10  THB  PBINC188 
ELIZABETH. 

Edwabd  had  been  much  grieved  by  the  death  of  Queen  Gathe- 
ring to  whom  he  was  sincerely  attached,  and  immediately  after 
his  uncle's  return  to  Seymour  House  he  called  to  condole  with 
him  upon  his  loss.  The  Lord  Protector  Ukewise  paid  his  brother 
a  similar  visit,  as  did  all  the  principal  nobility.  Unfeigned  regret, 
indeed,  was  felt  by  the  whole  court,  as  well  by  the  public  at  lurge^ 
for  the  queen,  who  was  greatly  beloved  and  respected. 

The  whole  of  the  Admiral's  large  household  was  put  into  mourn- 
ing; and  he  himself  appeared  claa  in  habiliments  of  deepest  woe. 
But  whatever  external  symbols  of  grief  he  might  assume,  and  how- 
ever much  he  mijght  profess  to  regret  the  queen,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  by  this  time  his  chief  anxiety  was  to  provide  him- 
self with  another  bride,  and  that  his  thoughts  turned  towards  the 
Princess  Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth  was  then  residing  at  Hatfield,  and  thither,  about  a 
month  after  his  return  to  town,  the  Admiral  rode,  attended  only 
by  Ugo.  His  visit  was  not  unexpected,  the  i)rince8s  having  been 
prepared  for  it  by  a  letter.  She  received  him  very  graciously, 
and  after  some  little  discourse.  Mistress  Ashley,  by  whom  she  was 
attended,  discreetly  withdrew.  No  sooner  were  they  alone  together, 
than  the  Admiral,  flinging  himself  on  his  knees  before  her,  and 
seizing  her  hand,  exclaimed,  in  passionate  tones,  '^  I  am  come  to 
claim  you,  Elizabeth.  There  is  now  no  obstacle  to  our  union.  The 
bar  that  stood  between  us  is  removed.  You  will  be  mine — mine  I  ** 
"Not  clandestinely,  as  you  propose  in  your  letter,  my  lord,"  she 
rejoined.  "  I  will  never  consent  to  secret  nuptials,  such  as  took 
place  between  you  and  the  queen.  On  that  I  am  decided,  so  you 
will  strive  in  vain  to  move  me." 
**  Your  decision  amounts  to  a  refusal,"  cried  Seymour.    "Were 
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I  to  demiad  jonr  hand  fomuilly  in  marrii^  ndtlier  die  hofrA 

Protector,  nor  the  council,  nor  even  the  king,  y<mr  brother,  would 
ooasent  Such  an  attempt  would  be  madnesB,  and  would  effsotu- 
ally  frustrate  our  object.  You  hare  often  told  me  you  hoped  the 
time  would  come  when  we  might  be  free  to  w^  each  other. 
The  happy  moment  haa  arrived.  Why  postpone  it?  If  you  love 
me  as  much  as  ever,  why  should  we  not  be  seo^y  united,  and 
await  a  favourable  opportunity  of  avowing  the  marriage?" 

^  Because  such  a  course  would  be  unworthy  of  a  daughter  of 
Hwiry  the  Eghth,"  replied  Elizabeth,  proudly.  "  A  secret  mar- 
riage brought  little  happiness  to  the  queen,  your  late  consort,  and 
might  bring  less  to  me;  but  be  that  as  it  might,  I  will  not  make 
the  experiment    My  hand  must  be  formally  demanded." 

"Of  whom?"  said  Seymour. 

*^  Of  the  executors  of  my  royal  fiither^s  wilL" 

"And  what  answer  do  you  expect  them  to  return?  Such  a 
demand  on  my  part  would  be  treated  with  scorn,  and  I  should  be 
sharply  rebuked  for  my  presumption." 

^Do  you  not  perceive,  my  lord,  that  you  are  arguing  against 
yourself  r  If  your  demand  is  sore  to  be  treated  with  soora,  by  the 
council  and  the  Lord  Protector,  ought  I  not  to  adopt  a  like  tone? 
Ought  I  not  to  treat  your  offer  as  presumptuous?" 

"  Princess ! "  exclanned  Seymour. 

^  Ought  I  not  to  say,  ^  You  forget  yourself,  my  lord.  Tou  axe 
no  fitting  husband  for  Elizabeth  Tudor,  daughter  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  of  glorious  memory,  and  second  inheritor  of  the  crown? 
,  Tms  is  what  I  ought  to  say — and  what  I  skmii  say,  if  you  contiime 
to  urge  your  insmting  proportion — fc»r  such  I  must  regard  it-— of 
a  clandestine  marriage." 

"  Then  there  is  nothing  left  for  me  but  to  withdraw  altogether/* 
said  Seymour,  rising.  ^  That  I  have  been  presumptuous  1  own- 
but  it  is  your  encouragement  that  has  made  me  so.  You  told  me 
you  loved  roe — and  promised — solemnly  promised — ^to  be  mine." 

^  And  so  I  will  be  jrours,  my  lord,  when  you  dare  claim  my 
hand  in  the  face  of  the  world — ^not  otherwise,    rejoined  Elizabeth. 

^  What  would  you  have  me  do?"  cried  Seymour.  "  Show  me 
the  way  to  win  you.  I  will  shrink  from  nothing — I  will  daie 
anything  so  that  my  ^erdon  may  be  your  hand.  But  it  is  idle 
to  make  a  demand  which  will  only  be  met  by  a  refnsaL" 

'^  Place  yourself  in  such  a  position,  my  lord,  that  your  demand 
must  be  acceded  to,"  rejoined  Elizabeth.  '^You  once  told  me 
your  ambition  soared  to  such  a  height  that  you  would  be  second 
to  no  one  in  the  realm,  except  the  king.  That  point  attained, 
the  council  could  not  withhold  their  consent,  for  ihey  must  neoes- 
sarily  do  your  bidding,  as  they  now  do  lliat  of  the  Duke  of 
Somerset." 

^  And  by  Heaven  1 1  will  attain  it,"  cried  the  Admiral.     *^  Nor 
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^ffini  lesew  aoj  vropoeilioii  till  it  ou  b«  otiteittlj  otrried  oat  in 
the  manner  you  desire." 

<<In  tbat  emm my  hand  diall  be  youn,"  replied  Elisabeth;  <«  and 
By  pvoouBe  will  b«  as  binding  to  me  ae  if  I  ¥wre  sobHttly  «f« 
fianced  to  you.  I  have  never  loved  any  one  but  yourself,  my  lord, 
and  am  not  liicdy  to  ohange.  If  I  wed  not  yon,  I  will  wed  no 
•dier," 

"  And  I  wiU  either  win  jt)u  for  ray  bride,  or  lay  my  head  npos 
ihe  block,"  caried  Seymour.  '<  Hear  me,  Elizabeth  I  I  have  a 
ffreat  and  daring  project  in  hand,  whidi,  if  it  succeeds*-Hind  thai 
It  wM  auooeed  I  nothing  doubt — ^will  set  me  in  the  poeition  yoa 
would  have  me  occupy.  It  ia  not  needful  that  I  should  be  more 
explicit.  You  wiU  underatand  the  aort  of  enterpiiae  on  which  I  am 
engaged." 

^  Tou  have  aaid  enough  to  satisfy  me  it  ia  full  of  peril." 

^  All  such  enterpriaes  must  be  hazardous.  But  I  have  bo  fisar. 
And  I  hare  now  a  double  incitement  to  go  en.  My  preparations 
will  be  speedily  oompleted.  When  they  are,  you  will  hear  of  events 
that  will  surprise  you." 

^  In  this  enterpiisei  you  have  no  design  against  the  king,  my 
brother?" 

^'  None  "  rejoined  Seymour.  ^^  My  sole  aim  is  against  the  {iord 
Protector.  I  want  his  post  And  nnce  he  will  not  yield  it  peace- 
aUy,  I  mean  to  take  it     'Twill  be  a  death-struggle  between  us." 

^  And  you  mean  to  strike  this  blow  speedily  r" 

^  As  speedily  as  may  be.  In  a  few  weeks— perhaps  in  a  few 
dajs.  We  must  not  meet  again  till  the  straggle  is  over.  I  would 
not  have  yon  compromised.  Should  I  fall,  will  you  sometimsB 
bertow  a  thought  upon  me,  Elizabeth?  " 

She  nude  no  reply^  but  fell  upon  his  bosom.  Straining  her  in 
his  arms,  he  bade  her  a  passionate  farewell;  then  tore  hiornlf  from 
btf  embrace^  rushed  out  of  the  room^  mounted  his  steed,  and  re- 
turned with  his  esquire  to  London. 

V. 

now  THx  AnimtAi  soeoHr  to  oact  possxssioh  of  m  Towsa. 

Ws  must  pass  on  to  the  early  part  of  January,  1549.  Ever 
since  his  interview  with  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  which  had  lighted 
an  inextinguishable  fire  in  his  breast,  the  Aamiral  had  been  ac- 
tiv^y  enga^d  in  preparing  his  plans,  and  had  now,  as  he  con- 
ceived, welPnigh  brought  uiem  to  maturity.  The  daring  nature 
of  his  project  will  be  understood  from  a  conversation  which  oo- 
cuned  about  this  time  between  him  and  his  confidant,  Ugo,  who 
liad  just  returned  from  Bristol,  where  he  had  been  to  procure  a 
laige  sum  of  money  from  Sir  William  Sharington. 
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^'  How  much  hafit  thou  brought  me,  Ugo?"  demanded  the  Ad* 
miial;  "  the  whole  ten  thousand  pounds,  I  hope?  ** 

"  Only  a  thousand  pounds,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  my  lord,"^  replied 
the  esquire.  ''  But  Sir  William  promises  the  remainder  in  a  few 
days/' 

**  Curses  on  him  for  the  delay ! "  cried  the  Admiral,  with  a  look 
of  disappointment.  "  I  want  all  the  money  I  can  get  together.  I 
am  dramed  at  every  pore,  and  unle^  I  continue  to  pay  them,  my 
adherents  will  drop  off.  My  coffers  are  well-nigh  exhausted,  and 
how  to  replenish  them  I  cannot  tell.  That  wreck  on  the  Cornish 
coast  only  produced  a  few  hundred  pounds,  and  the  Spanish 
galleon,  which  Hombeak  and  Blades  ought  to  have  secured,  has 
slipped  out  of  their  hands.  I  lack  treasure,  Ugo,  and  must  have  it." 

^^  Tour  highness  must  be  content  to  wait  till  Sharington  is  able 
to  supply  you,  or  till  some  prizes  fall  into  your  hands.  We  have 
been  rather  unlucky  of  late;  but  doubtless  fortune  will  change." 

<<  I  cannot  afford  to  wait.  Ten  thousand  men  are  ready  to  rise 
when  I  give  them  the  signal — but  I  want  wherewithal  to  pay  and 
maintain  them." 

"  You  have  enough  for  present  purposes,  methinke,  my  lord," 
rejoined  Ugo;  *'  and  your  men  will  pay  and  maintain  themselves,  if 
you  will  let  them." 

**  1  would  not  have  them  plunder,"  said  the  Admiral.  "  Yet  I 
see  not  how  it  can  be  avoidea.  I  have  an  important  post  for  thee, 
Ugo,  and  I  know  thou  wilt  discharge  it  well. ' 

"What  is  it,  my  lord?" 

"  No  less  than  the  command  of  Holt  Castle.  Thou  must  hold 
it  in  my  name  when  the  rising  takes  place.  The  fortress  has  five 
hundred  men^  and  is  well  provided  with  stores  and  ammunition." 

"  I  am  aware  of  that,  my  lord,  and  feel  the  importance  of  the 
trust  you  confide  in  me." 

"  1  have  partisans  in  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire,  who 
will  rouse  the  disaffected  in  those  counties,"  pursued  the  Admiral. 
*^  My  adherents  are  also  numerous  and  strong  in  Norfolk  and  Suf- 
folk; and  in  Gloucestershire  and  Wiltshire,  as  thou  knowest,  there 
are  hundreds  who  will  flock  round  my  standard  when  it  is  raised. 
The  insurrection  will  be  general  and  simultaneous." 

"  But  how  is  the  signal  for  it  to  be  given,  my  lord?"  inquired 
Ugo. 

"  Thou  shalt  hear.  My  first  object  is  to  secure  the  person  of 
my  royal  nephew — as  from  him  all  decrees  must  emanate — and 
having  the  king  with  me,  I  can  defy  opposition.  At  one  time 
I  thought  of  carrying  him  off  to  Holt,  but  there  are  many, 
and  almost  insuperable,  difficulties  in  that  design,  which  compelled 
me  to  abandon  it,  and  I  have  since  conceived  a  bolder  plan.  I  mean 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  Tower,  Ugo,  and  to  keep  the  king  within 
it  till  all  shall  be  accomplished." 
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"A  bold  pkm»  indeed!''  ezdaimed  Ugo.  ^*Bat  how  does 
your  lughneas  hope  to  obtain  popeesmon  of  the  Tower?'' 

*^  Through  the  instnunentality  of  Sir  John  Gage,"  repKed  the 
Admiral. 

"  What,  has  Sir  John  Gbige  joined  your  highness?"  cried  XJto. 

^He  will  do,''  replied  the  Admiral,  smiling  significantly. 
"We  will  snppose  the  Tower  gained — ^no  matter  how,  or  hj 
whom,"  he  said,  ^^  and  the  king  secured  within  it.  My  first  busi- 
ness will  be  to  issue  a  proclamation  to  the  effect  that,  it  having 
been  discovered  that  the  document  purporting  to  be  the  will  of  his 
late  majesty  is  false  and  fraudulent,  tne  council  appointed  by  that  in* 
stniment  is  dissolved,  and  the  Lord  Protector  deposed  from  his 
office.  Furthermore,  that  the  Lord  Protector  being  charged  with 
high  treason  and  other  heinous  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  shall, 
with  his  abettors,  be  brought  to  speedy  trial.  This  proclamation 
will  be  the  si^ial  for  the  rising." 

^'  Should  It  be  made,  it  will  doubtless  produce  the  effect  an- 
ticipated by  your  highness — but  how  will  you  prove  the  charge 
yon  intend  to  make  against  the  Lord  Protector? — ^how  will  you 
show  that  the  king's  will  was  fraudulently  prepared?" 

^  By  producing  the  confession  of  Doctor  Butts,  who  aided  in 
the  scheme,"  said  Seymour.  "Thou  mavst  remember  that  I  en- 
trusted a  packet  to  thee  somewhile  ago,  Ugo,  charging  thee  to  de- 
liver it  to  the  queen  in  case  of  need.  Tbtt  packet  contained  the 
confession." 

«* Indeed!"  he  exclaimed.  « Would  I  had  known  it!"  he 
added,  to  himself. 

'^BatCs's  confession  did  me  some  service  then,"  continued  the 
Admiral,  with  a  laugh.  '*But  it  shall  do  me  more  ere  long. 
What  will  the  people  say,  think  you,  when  they  learn  that  the 
Lord  Protector  has  risen  to  greatness  by  means  like  this?  Will 
they  support  him?  No  I  his  cause  will  instantly  be  abandoned;  his 
followers  will  shrink  from  him,  and  deliver  him  up  to  justice." 

**  It  may  be  so,"  rejoined  Ugo,  thoughtfully. 

"May  be!— I  tell  thee  it  witt!"  cried  the  Admiral.  "Let 
Somerset  look  well  to  his  seat,  if  he  would  keep  it,  for  many  hands 
will  ere  long  be  eager  to  pluck  him  from  it." 

"  Your  plan  promises  well,  I  must  needs  own,  my  lord,"  said 
Ugo.  "But  you  have  not— as  far  as  I  understand — yet  gained 
over  the  Constable  of  the  Tower." 

"  But  I  shall  do  so,"  rejoined  the  Admiral.  "  I  will  forthwith 
set  about  the  task.  Sir  John  is  now  at  the  Tower.  I  will  go 
thither  at  once,  and  thou  shalt  accompany  me." 

*'  I  pray  your  highness  to  excuse  me.  1  have  some  slight  matters 
of  mine  own  to  see  to." 

''  Well,  as  thou  wilt.  But  get  thy  bunness  done,  as  on  my 
return  I  may  need  thee." 
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Ugo  bowed,  and  asBiBted  lus  lord  to  put  on  his  cloak,  after  which 
the  Admiral,  attended  by  a  doieii  stalwart  retainers  armed  to  die 
teeth,  without  whom  he  now  never  stirred  abroad,  proceeded  to 
Whitehall  stairs,  where  hb  barge  was  waiting  for  him,  and  en* 
tering  it,  ordered  the  men  to  row  to  the  Tower. 

On  arriving  at  the  fortressi  he  found  that  Sir  John  was  at  the 
Lieutenant's  lodging  Proceeding  thither,  and  stating  that  he 
desired  to  speak  with  the  Constable  in  private,  he  was  smwn  into 
a  large  chamber,  wainscoted  with  black  oak,  where  state  delin- 
quents were  usually  examined,  and  where  Sir  John  shortly  after- 
wards joined  him. 

After  a  little  preliminary  discourse,  the  Admiral  opened  his  busi- 


*'  It  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  on  whi^  I  have  come 
to  you,  Sir  John,''  he  said,  *^  and  concerns  the  welfare  of  tiie  king 
and  the  security  of  the  realm.  You  may  remember  that  you  and 
I  were  excluded  from  the  lale  king's  presence  when  the  will  was 
signed,  or  rather  stamped?  " 

'^  I  remember  the  circumstance  well  enough,"  rejoined  the  Con^ 
stable.     "What  of  it?" 

"At  that  time  Henry  was  insensible,"  pursued  Seymour,  "  and 
the  document  was  stamped  without  his  orders — nay,  contrary  to  bis 
previoudy  expressed  wishes." 

"  How  know  you  this,  my  l^d?  " 

"  From  one  who  had  a  share  in  the  transaction,  but  who  hat 
since  gone  to  his  account — Doctor  Butts.  He  wroto  dowA  his 
confession,  and  delivered  it  to  me.  That  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment could  not  be  denied  by  Somerset  will  be  apparent  when  I  tell 
you  that  it  enabled  me  to  nudce  terms  with  him  when  he  threatened 
to  send  me  here  as  a  prisoner.  If  Henry's  will  falb  to  the  ground, 
all  that  has  been  based  upon  it  falls  likewise.  All  the  arrangements 
made  by  the  Protector  burst  like  a  bubble.  His  acts  are  illegal,  and 
the  council  is  at  an  end.  In  fact,  there  are  no  council  and  no  Pro- 
tector." 

**  Then  let  the  matt^  be,"  cried  the  Constable.  "  Things  have 
gone  too  £ur  to  be  set  right  now." 

"  Tou  are  mistaken,  good  Sir  John.  It  is  my  intention  to  set 
them  right,  and  I  want  your  assistance  in  the  task." 

"  Let  me  hear  what  you  prc^se  to  do,"  said  the  Constable. 

"  I  mean  to  strike  a  blow  whi^  shall  annihilate  Somerset^a 
usurped  authority.  But  while  this  is  done,  r^ard  must  be  had  to 
the  king's  safety.  We  must  have  him  in  the  Tower,  Sir  Jobn^ 
imder  your  charge." 

"  And  when  you  have  soi  him  here,  what  step  will  next  be 
taken?" 

"  A  proclamation  will  be  issued  in  his  majesty's  name,  disclosing 
Somerset's  false  practices  in  regard  to  the  will,  and  charging  hiia 
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and  lis  abettors  with  high  treason — annulling  all  their  acts,  d&- 
privii^  them  of  their  posts,  and  appointing  others  in  their 
stead. 

"  Chief  amon^  whom  will  doubtless  be  your  highness?" 

^  Certes,  Sir  John.  Who  else  could  be  Lord  Protector  ?  But 
jiM  shall  act  be  fbrgc^ten.  You  diall  be  Qiand  Master,  or  Lord 
Great  Cbainbaiais,  with  a  pecn^." 

^  As  the  prioe  of  mj  desertion  of  your  brother  and  his  friends? 
Umphl"  caDckimed  the  Constable. 

^  To  adhere  to  them  would  be  treason  to  the  king,"  said 
Sejmoor. 

^Naj,  I  can  scarce  view  it  in  that  light,"  rejoined  the  Constable. 
^But  you  do  not  think  that  such  a  change  as  you  nropose  will  be 
aooomplisked  without  a  rtruggk — ^that  the  Duke  of  SovManet  will 
surrender  his  post  without  an  efibrt  to  maintain  it?  Moat  like  the 
anny  will  stand  by  him,  and  he  has  a  large  band  of  foreign  mer- 
cenaries on  whoBi  he  can  certainly  count*" 

^^  There  you  are  wrong,  Sir  John.  The  foreign  mercenariee 
can  be  bought.  As  to  £e  arm^,  we  must  take  our  diaace.  I 
have  plenty  of  partisans  who  will  nse  when  I  give  them  the  signaL" 

^  Why,  this  IS  downright  rebellion ! "  cried  the  Constable.  '<  We 
shall  ha^e  a  dvil  war." 

^Rebellion  against  whom — against  an  arch-traitor,  who  has 
too  long  usurped  the  chief  place  in  the  state.  'Tis  in  the  kin^s 
bdialf  that  we  shall  fight,  and  not  against  him.  Wa  diall  free  him 
from  those  who  have  assumed  a  control  orer  him  for  whiok  they 
have  no  title.    We  shall  unmask  treason,  and  punish  it." 

^Still,  I  am  not  satisfied,"  rejoined  the  Constobk.  ^  I  like  not 
the  i^an  you  propose." 

^  But  if  I  bring  the  king  hither — will  you  deliver  the  fortress 
to  him  ?    Will  you  close  the  gates — and  put  the  place  in  a  state  of 

^  Were  his  majesW  himself  to  command  me  to  do  this,  I  must 
needs  obey.    But  I  do  not  think  he  will." 

^  You  do  not  know  the  long  as  well  as  I  know  bin.  Sir  John. 
I  win  bring  him  here  ere  many  days  are  over  our  heads.  Be  pie- 
pared  to  act  as  he  shsU  direct." 

^  I  make  no  promises,"  rejoined  the  Constable;  ^'  and  if  my  ad« 
vice  were  likely  to  be  listened  to,  I  would  recommend  your  lord- 
flbip  to  proceed  no  furthor  with  your  design." 

"  You  will  breathe  no  word  of  what  has  passed  between  us,  Sir 
John?"  said  Seymour. 

^  Fear  no  betrayal  on  my  part,"  rejoined  Grage.  *^  I  will  say 
lothing  till  I  hanre  seen  the  king." 

Seeing  that  nothing  more  was  to  be  done  with  the  Constable^ 
Seymour  soon  a£berwards  took  his  cbparture,  and,  re-entering  his 
bsqpe,  was  sowed  back  to  Whitehall. 
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VI. 

nr  WHICH  u«o  habeikgtok  appzabs  ih  his  teux  colottbs. 

While  the  Admiral  was  engaged  at  the  Tower  in  the  manner 
just  related,  Ugo  Harrington  repaired  to  Whitehall,  with  the  de- 
sign of  seeking  an  immediate  interview  with  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick. In  this  object  he  was  successful.  At  the  moment  when 
the  esquire  sought  him,  Warwick,  to  whom,  as  lord  great  cham- 
berlain, a  suite  of  apartments  was  assigned  in  the  palace,  was 
alone  and  in  his  private  cabinet.  Some  understanding  seemed  to 
subsist  between  Ugo  and  the  henchmen,  since  they  did  not  detain 
him  a  moment  in  the  waiting-chamber,  but  ushered  him  at  once 
into  the  earl's  presence. 

Warwick,  who  was  seated  at  a  table,  writing,  received  his  visitor 
very  formally,  but  .the  moment  they  were  alone  together  his 
manner  changed  to  one  of  great  familiarity. 

'^  I  see  by  the  expression  of  your  countenance  that  you  bring  me 
important  intelligence,"  he  remarked. 

*M  do,  my  lord,"  replied  Ugo.  **My  lord  is  gone  to  the 
Tower  to  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  the  Constable  to  deliver  the 
fortress  up  to  him." 

"  Ha !  exclaimed  Warwick.  "  Does  he  aim  at  that?  But  he 
will  fail.  Sir  John  Gage  is  as  true  as  steel,  and  will  never  betray 
his  trust.  But  how  stand  matters  now?  Is  the  time  come  for 
the  explosion?" 

"  It  will  not  be  long  delayed,  my  lord,"  rejoined  Ugo. 

**  So  much  the  better,"  cried  Warwick,  rubbing  his  hands  glee- 
fully. ^^  The  Admiral  has  been  so  long  about  it  that  I  have  got 
quite  tired  with  waiting." 

"  With  all  deference  to  your  lordship,  I  think  you  are  wrong 
in  your  calculations,"  said  Ugo.  "  You  intend  to  let  this  rising 
take  place?" 

"  I  do,"  replied  Warwick.  "  I  would  have  the  Admiral  commit 
himself  irretnevably,  so  that  his  fall  may  be  certain." 

^^Tis  on  that  point  I  differ  with  your  lordship.    Have  you 
never  considered  that  he  may  succeed?    His  plans  are  well  or 
ganised." 

*^May  be  so,"  rejoined  Warwick.  **  But  the  insurrection  will 
be  instantly  crushed." 

"I  do  not  think  so,"  said  Ugo,  "and  I  will  give  you  the 
grounds  of  my  opinion.  The  Lord  Protector,  as  you  know,  has 
k)st  all  the  popularity  he  acquired  by  the  Scottish  war.  That 
is  one  point  in  my  lord's  favour.  In  the  struggle  which  is 
likely  to  arise  between  the  brothers,  the  king  is  certain  to  side 
with  his  younger  uncle.    This  alone  will  give  him  an  immense 
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adranti^e.  But  as  I  hxve  jast  said,  m^  lord's  plans  are  so  well 
taken  tnat  he  is  likely  to  come  off  victorious.  He  himself  is 
confident  of  success.  He  has  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  readj 
to  rise  at  his  signal,  and  friends  who  will  treble  that  number. 
The  leaders  of  the  Grerman  lansquenets  are .  corrupted,  and  will 
bring  oTer  their  men.  Moreoveri  my  lord  has  two  strong  castleS| 
Holt  and  Sudley,  the  former  strongly  garrisoned  and  w^  stored, 
and  he  has  the  Scilly  Islands  to  retire  to  in  case  of  need.  With 
all  these  advantages,  if  he  is  able  to  secure  the  person  of  the  king, 
I  cannot  doubt  his  success.'' 

^  Ay,  if  he  could  secure  the  king,  I  grant  you  he  might  suc- 
ceed," rejoined  Warwick;  "  but  that  he  never  will  do." 

"  Your  lordship  underrates  his  power.  You  will  find  him  a  far 
more  formidable  foe  than  you  imagine.  If  he  should  gain  the  day, 
he  will  not  be  merely  content  with  supplanting  the  Protector,  but 
will  overthrow  the  whole  government.  What  if  he  should  be  able 
to  set  aside  the  late  king's  will,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  stamped 
while  his  majesty  was  aying  and  incapable  of  speech?  Will  not 
all  subsequent  acts  become  illegal,  all  appointments  void?  " 

^  Undoubtedly.    But  he  cannot  prove  this." 

^' He  has  Doctor  Butts's  confession  of  the  whole  affair,  the  pro- 
duction of  which  will  condemn  the  Lord  Protector  to  the  block,  and 
will  drag  all  his  partisans — ^your  lordship  amongst  the  number — 
down  with  lum." 

^Confusion!"  exclaimed  Warwick,  rising  from  his  chair,  and 
hurriedly  pacing  the  room.  ^^  You  are  right,  Ugo.  The  outbr^ 
must  never  take  place.  My  intention  was  to  let  the  mine  explode, 
certain  that  the  explosion  would  destroy  him,  and  perchance  the 
Protector  likewise ;  but  I  now  see  it  would  be  dangerous  to  myself." 

*'I  felt  sure  your  lordship  would  come  round  to  my  views. 
That  confesdon  is  a  terrible  weapon,  and  has  already  been  used 
with  great  effect.  Your  lordship  will  easily  understand  on  what 
occasion." 

^^  Ah,  I  see !"  exclaimed  Warwick.  *^  Bring  that  document  to 
me  if  you  can,  Ugo;  bring  it,  and  name  your  own  fee.  Imme- 
diate steps  must  be  taken  with  the  Admiral.  I  will  consult  with  my 
colleagues  forthwith.   He  must  be  arrested,  and  his  papers  seized." 

^^  But  the  document  in  question  may  fall  into  wrong  hands,"  said 
Ugo.  ^^  Your  lordship  must  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution.  My 
lord  is  vigilant  and  alert,  and  will  not  be  easily  taken.  H!o 
never  moves  without  a  guard,  and  has  more  than  three  hundred 
armed  retainers  at  Seymour  House,  who  will  defend  him  to  the 
last  If  he  escapes,  and  flies  to  Sudley  or  Holt,  the  insurrection 
will  break  out,  and  the  whole  country  will  be  in  a  flame.  A 
civil  war  will  be  the  result.  His  arrest  should  be  made  when  he 
IS  wholly  unprepared." 

« It  diall  be  so,"  rejoined  Warwick.    "  Yet,  if  he  be  arrested 
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noir,  irhaA  proof  shall  we  be  able  to  bring  of  his  gnik?  Will  you 
bear  eridenee  agauMt  him?  " 

^  If  I  am  interrogated  by  the  council  I  most  needi  answer,^ 
replied  Ugo.  ^^But  the  best  course  to  pursue  will  be  to  arrest  Sir 
William  Sharii^rton,  master  of  the  mint  at  Bristol,  and  questioa 
him  as  to  his  dealing  with  my  lord.  If  he  prores  obitinate. 
the  rack  will  make  him  speak,  and  you  will  then  have  gooa 
grounds  for  arresting  the  Admiral  Sharington  has  clipped  gold 
and  silver,  coined  Mtse  money,  and  committed  other  fiauds  at  my 
lord's  instance  and  for  his  benefit" 

^Tou  are  right,  Ugo.  We  will  begin  with  Sharington.  Officers 
shall  be  despatched  forthwith  to  Bristol  to  arrest  him,  after  which 
he  shall  be  clapped  in  the  Tower/' 

^  Be  careful  not  to  alarm  the  Admiral,  my  lord,  or  yoor  plan 
win  be  defsated*  I  must  now  take  my  leave,  or  I  myself  may 
incur  suspicion^  Bely  on  my  watchfiihiees.  If  I  can  purloin 
Butts's  confession,  your  lordship  shall  have  it*** 

So  saying,  Ugo  vrithdrew. 


vn. 

BOW  sm  wnuAX  sEAAnrGtov  was  stamiiim)  bt  xbi  oooxcil  ▲«>  nrr 

TO  THE  TOETUKB. 

Fbblikg  that  no  time  ought  to  be  lost,  Warwick  sought  out  the 
Lords  Russell  and  Arundel,  Sir  William  Paset,  and  some  other 
members  of  the  council  on  whom  he  could  rely,  and  without 
further  explanation  at  the  m(»nent  than  that  he  had  dkcoTsred 
that  Sir  William  Sharington  had  been  guilty  of  treasonable 
firauds,  which  were  likely  to  implicate  a  personage  of  importance, 
he  at  once  obtained  their  sanction  to  his  arrest 

The  warrant  was  signed,  and  given  by  Warwick  himself  to  the 
officers,  with  special  instructions,  and  such  despatch  was  used,  that 
ere  the  following  morning  Sharington  was  brought  up  to  London 
and  lodged  in  the  Tower. 

On  we  same  day,  Warwick  and  the  council  repaired  to  the 
fortress,  and  assembling  together  at  the  lieutenants  lodgings,  had 
the  prisoner  brought  before  them.  He  resolutely  denied  the 
char^^es  brought  against  him,  and  could  not  be  got  to  make  any 
admission  tending  to  criminate  the  Admiral 

Determined,  however,  not  to  be  foiled,  Warwick,  who,  as  we 
have  said,  conducted  the  examination,  menaced  him  with  the 
radc,  but  as  even  this  threat  proved  ineffectual,  he  ordered  him 
to  be  taken  to  the  torture-chamber,  and  the  question  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,  to  be  applied. 

On  this  Sharington  was  removed  by  the  officers. 

The  council  remained  where  they  were,  awaiting  the  result  of 
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the  application;  but  mon  tkaa  an  hour  etapsed  before  the  gaoler 
reappeared. 

^  Well,  have  you  subdaed  Yun  obstinacy,  good  Master  Tonbe?^ 
ened  Warwick.    '<  Will  he  speak  now?'' 

^^  Ay,  my  lord,  we  hare  maae  him  alter  his  tone,'*  replied  Tombs. 
^^But  it  required  some  shrewd  turns  of  the  rack  to  shake  him. 
Your  lordships  must  needs  go  to  him  if  you  would  interrogate 
him,  for  his  joints  have  been  so  stretehed  by  ^  engine  that  he 
cannot  moye." 

Upon  this,  the  coumcil  adjourned  to  the  torture-camber;  a 
large  rault,  oonstrocted  of  stone,  and  situated  midway  between 
the  Beauchamp  Tower  and  the  Devilin  Tower.  It  was  ap- 
proached by  a  subterranean  passage  communioatiBg  with  the 
Lieutenant's  lodging 

This  damp  and  dismal  chamber,  the  aspect  of  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  horror,  was  dimly  lighted  by  an  iron  lamp,  sus- 
pended by  a  chain  from  the  keystone  of  the  groined  roof.  Dull 
as  it  was,  however,  the  light  sufficed  to  reveal  many  frightful 
objects.     At  one  side  stood  the  hideous  apparatus  on  whicn  the 

!)risoner  had  been  stretched  —  a  wooden  frame,  containing  a 
eathem  couch,  and  furnished  with  a  wheel,  cords,  and  roller. 
The  waUs  were  garnished  with  thumb-sore ws,  pincers,  knives  of 
Strang  shape,  saws,  and  other  horrible^lookine  implements. 

On  a  wooden  stod,  adioining  the  rack,  was  pUced  the  unfortunate 
parisooer.  The  whole  of  nis  habiliments  had  been  removed  when  the 
torture  was  applied,  and  they  oould  not  now  be  restored,  but  a  cloak 
was  thrown  over  his  limbs.  His  ghastly-^almost  death-like  looks 
^-showed  the  aev^pe  sufiering  ho  had  endnred.  His  joints  had,  in  . 
&ct,  been  wrenched  from  their  sockets,  and  his  sinews  almost 
cracked  by  the  terrible  application.  He  was  supported  by  the 
chirurgeon,  who  was  bathmg  his  temples  with  eold  water,  and 
near  him  stood  the  tormentor— -an  uncouth,  powerfully-built  varlet, 
with  savage  features,  and  a  great  fell  of  red  hair.  There  was 
another  person,  who  with  the  gaoler  had  been  present  daring  the 
proceeding.    This  was  Mauger,  the  headsman. 

As  the  council  entered  the  vault,  Sbaringtoai  made  a  rain 
attempt  to  lift  his  head.  The  effort  was  so  painful  that  a  groan 
burst  from  him.  None  of  the  council,  however,  seemed  moved  by 
the  unfortunate  man's  appearance,  but  regarded  him  with  stern 
and  inflexible  looks. 

'^  Are  you  now  disposed  to  answer  our  questions  without  equivo- 
cation or  reserve  ?''  demanded  Warwick. 

^^  I  am,"  replied  Sharington,  with  a  groan. 

"You  confess,  then,  that  you  have  defrauded  the  king's  majesty 
of  many  thousand  pounds  oy  clipping  and  otherwise  tampering 
with  the  gold  and  silver  entrusted  to  your  charge,  and  by  ooining 
base  money  ?*' 
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**  I  own  it/'  rejoined  Sharington,  faintly, 

^^  By  whom  have  you  been  instigated  to  these  great  and  trea- 
sonable frauds?"  pursued  Warwick. 

^^  By  his  highness  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  to  whom  the  greater 
part  of  the  money  was  given,"  answered  Sharington. 

"  This  is  your  solemn  declaration?  "  demand^  Warwick. 

^^  I  swear  it  to  be  the  truth,"  replied  the  prisoner. 

^^  Let  his  confession  be  taken  aown/'  said  Warwick  to  a  secre- 
tary, who  was  in  attendance  with  writing  materials,  and  who  sat 
down  on  the  edge  of  the  rack  to  fulfil  the  earl's  behest. 

When  drawn  up,  the  confession  was  presented  to  the  prisoner, 
who  with  the  greatest  difficulty  signed  it.  This  done,  the  council 
quitted  the  vault. 

**Sharington's  accomplice  must  be  next  arrested,"  observed 
Warwick,  with  a  grim  smile  to  Lord  Russell,  as  they  tracked  the 
subterranean  passage. 

vni. 

THE  COUKTEBPLOT. 

Hitherto,  Warwick  had  abstained  from  disclosing  to  the 
Lord  Protector  the  discoveries  he  had  made  relative  to  his  bro- 
ther's treasonable  practices,  as  he  feared  the  irresolution  mani- 
fested by  Somerset  on  a  former  occasion  might  be  again  displayed ; 
but  now,  beinff  armed  with  proofs  positive  of  the  Admiral's  guilt, 
he  resolved  to  lay  the  whole  matter  before  him. 

Accordingly,  a  special  meeting  of  the  council  was  appointed  for 
that  night,  inUmation  of  which  being  given  to  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set, he  of  course  attended,  when  full  particulars  of  this  gigantio 
conspiracy  were  laid  before  him. 

Confounded  and  amazed  by  the  details,  Somerset  almost  re- 
fused to  credit  them;  but  when  Sharington's  confession  was  read 
he  could  no  longer  doubt  Warwick's  statements  also  were  cor- 
roborated by  Ugo  Harrington,  who  was  brought  forward,  and 
who  revealed  all  he  knew  concerning  his  lord's  proceedings. 

A  long  deliberation  followed.  By  the  Earl  of  Southampton 
(who,  having  regained  Somerset's  favour,  had  again  joined  the 
council)  and  Lord  Clinton,  it  was  proposed  that  Somerset  should 
be  at  once  arrested,  and  brought  before  them  for  examination; 
but  against  this  it  was  urged,  chiefly  on  the  representation  of 
XJgo  Harrington,  that  the  most  determined  resistance  would  be 
o&red  by  the  Admiral — and  that  probably  he  miglit  escape.  If 
he  did  so,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  either  of  his  castles,  an 
insurrection,  which  it  mi^ht  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  crush^ 
was  sure  to  arise,  and  civil  war  ensue. 

''  If  your  highness  will  be  guided  by  me,"  said  Ugo,  addressing 
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the  Protectory  ^  I  will  show  you  how  you  may  take  him  without 
difiBcnlty,  and  effectually  prevent  any  popular  diaturbance." 

^  Let  us  hear  thy  plan  r"  rejcnned  Somerset. 

^  Under  pretence  of  showing  his  majesty  some  new  pieces  of 
ordnance,  my  lord  hath  obtained  the  Hug's  promise  to  accom- 
pany him^  to  the  Tower  to-morrow.  Once  there,  he  will  use  all 
nis  e&bxts  to  induoe  his  majesty  to  change  his  present  goTemment, 
and  Ke  hopes  to  succeed  by  representing  to  him  that  his  royal 
father's  will  was  fraudulently  stamped ** 

**  Ha ! "  exclaimed  Somerset. 

**  Such  is  the  assertion  he  will  make,**  pursued  XJgo;  "  and  he 
proposes  to  support  it  by  some  confession  ne  pretends  to  have  ob- 
tained. Be  this  as  it  may,  he  hopes  to  prevail  upon  the  king  to 
remain  within  the  Tower,  and  to  give  him  the  command  of  the 
fortress  and  the  custody  of  his  person.'' 

"A  boldly-conceiv©!  project,  on  my  faith!"  cried  Warwick; 
"  and,  if  the  king  consented,  might  prove  successful." 

**  But  his  majesty  never  would  consent — of  that  I  am  certain,"" 
said  Somerset. 

^But  should  persuasion  fail,"  pursued  Ugo,  **my  lord  will 
resort  to  force,  and  will  seize  upon  the  person  of  the  king,  and 
possess  himself  of  the  fortress." 

"Hal  does  he  meditate  this  desperate  treason?"  exclaimed  the 
Protector.  "  But  'tis  a  rash  and  insane  design,  which  none  but 
he  would  conceive." 

^  lis  not  so  rash  as  it  seems,"  replied  Ugo.  ^  He  will  go  to 
the  Tower  with  a  large  and  well-armed  escort — and  he  has  many 
&iends  in  the  fortress  who  will  lend  him  their  aid.  For  my  own 
part,  I  nothing  doubt  his  ability  to  execute  his  design." 

'•What,  to  seize  upon  the  king,  and  hold  the  Tower?"  cried 
Somerset. 

"  Ay,  your  highness,  hold  it  long  enough  to  change  the  govern- 
ment," rejoined  Ugo.  "  But  with  proper  precautions  there  will  be 
no  danger,  and  my  lord  can  be  taken  in  his  own  toils.  Here  is 
a  list  of  his  adherents  in  the  Tower.  Let  all  these  be  removed 
without  delay,  and  trusty  officers  substituted,  and  no  fear  need  be 
entertained.  It  is  not  for  me  to  point  out  to  your  highness  and  to 
the  lords  of  the  council  how  the  arrest  should  be  made.  You  will 
make  your  own  decision.  But  once  within  the  Tower,  my  lord 
ou^ht  never  to  go  forth  again— except  to  the  scaffold  on  Tower- 

"  The  trap  will  be  well  bdted,"  said  Somerset,  "  and  if 
caught  in  it,  he  shall  not  break  loose.  We  owe  thee  much  for  thy 
serviceable  disclosures.  Thou  hast  made  amplo  amends  for  any 
share  thou  mayst  have  had  in  this  conspiracy,  and  mayst  calculate 
not  only  upon  pardon  but  reward." 

V0L.L.  » 
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^^  I  caro  not  for  TOWftrdi  your  liighnetSy"  replied  Ugo;  ^^  I  sbaU 
be  satisfied  if  I  bring  Lord  Seymour  to  the  scafS^ld.'* 

^^  What  hath  thy  lord  done  to  inenr  such  deadly  animoaity  on 
ihj  part?"  asked  Lord  Russell. 

<<  Ask  me  not  to  publish  mine  oim  shame^^  cried  Ugo,  fiercely. 
<<  Enough  that  he  nath  inflicted  an  injury  upon  me  which  can 
only  be  washed  out  by  blood.  He  should  have  died  by  my 
hand  long  ago,  but  that  I  preferred  that  he  should  die  on  thee 
scaffold." 

**  Thy  desire  will  be  gratified,"  said  Warwick. 

^  After  the  disclosures  we  have  heard/'  said  Somerset^  ^^  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a  great  and  terrible  conspiracy, 
contrived)  I  lament  to  say,  by  my  own  brother.  But  I  ^ail  close 
my  heart  towards  him,  and  judge  him  with  Roman  stoicism  and 
severity.  Many  arrests  will  have  to  be  made  to-morrow.  Are 
there  any  others  whom  thou  canst  denounce?"  he  added  to  Ugo. 

'^  There  are  several  in  the  royal  household  who  are  in  his  pay," 
replied  the  other,  ^^  but  the  chief  of  them  is  Fowler,  a  gentleman 
of  the  privy-chamber." 

**  What!  has  Fowler  played  me  false?"  cried  the  Protector. 
"  He  shall  be  arrested.'' 

"  If  your  highness  will  cast  your  eye  over  this  list,"  said  Ugo, 
delivering  him  a  paper,  ^^  you  will  find  the  names  of  all  such 
nobles  as  belong  to  my  lord  s  faction,  and  are  disaffected  towards 
yourself." 

<<  Foremost  among  them  I  find  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,"  returned 
Somerset,  glancing  at  the  list.  ^^  He  shall  undergo  examination, 
as  shall  all  the  rest.     Hast  thou  aught  more  to  disdose?" 

"  No,  yout  grace.    I  have  reveafed  all  I  know." 

"  Thou  art  free  then  to  depart,"  said  the  Protector.  "  I  need  not 
bid  thee  be  cautious,  since  for  thy  own  sake  thou  art  sure  to  be  so. 
To-morrow  thou  wilt  accompany  the  Admiral  to  the  Tower." 

**  I  have  already  received  my  orders,"  replied  Ugo. 

"  On  thv  arrival  there  I  will  find  means  of  secretly  communi- 
cating with  thee,"  said  Somerset.  **None  of  us  will  appear  until 
the  right  moment,  and  then  only  when  least  expected." 

"I  understand,  your  grace."  And  with  a  profoimd  obeisance  to 
the  Lord  Protector  and  the  council,  he  departed. 

"That  fellow  is  a  double-dyed  traitor,"  observed  Warwick; 
"  but  he  is  serviceable.  Without  him  this  conspiracy  would  never 
have  been  detected." 

"  Strange  that  the  Admiral  should  place  such  faith  in  him," 
observed  Lord  Russell.     "  Traitor  is  written  in  his  countenance." 

"Is  it  your  hi^hness's  intention  to  disclose  tiiis  plot  to  the 
king?"  inquired  Southampton. 

"No,  my  lord,"  replied  the  Ptotector.  "My  deeply-designing 
brother  hath  obtainea  such  a  hold  upon  his  royal  nephew's  affec- 
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tion%  dmt  ^re  it  no  telCng  how  he  might  act.  His  majesty  must 
be  kept  in  profound  ignorance  both  of  the  plot  and  counterplot 
to  the  last.  Anj  efforts  he  may  then  make  to  save  his  guilty 
luicle  will  be  Yam.  To-moarow,  my  lords,  we  must  all  secretly 
asKinble  at  the  Tower.^ 

On  itasy  the  council  broke  u^^  but  the  Protector  and  Warwick 
remained  f^r  some  time  longer  in  deep  debate. 


IX. 

HOnif  THE  Kill O  Wis  TLKXS  TO  THE  TOWEE  BT  TH£  JLDVJBJlL,  AND  WHAT 
HAPFEHED  THEEB. 

The  important  day  arrived  which  was  to  mar  or  make  the 
Admiral's  fortunes. 

Though  he  had  no  mi^yings  as  to  the  result  of  his  daring  pro- 
ject, and  entertained  no  suspicion  that  he  had  been  betrayed,  he 
was  weighed  down  by  that  extraordinary  depression  whicn  is  not 
un£requently  the  forerunner  of  dire  calamity.  His  slumbers  had 
been  diaturbed  by  ominous  dreams,  and  <|[uitting  his  uneasy  couch 
at  an  early  hour^  he  occupied  himself  m  writing  many  letters, 
which  be  subsequently  sent  off  by  trusty  emissaries. 

Amongst  those  to  whom  he  wrote  was  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
and  his  letter  to  her  was  full  of  passionate  love.  Without  entering 
into  particulars  of  his  project,  which  it  might  not  have  been  safe  to 
communicate,  he  told  ner  that  she  might  soon  expect  to  hear  im- 
portant news,  and  that  he  hoped,  ere  long^  to  be  in  a  position  to 
claim  fulfilment  of  her  promise. 

This  correspondence  finished  and  despatched,  he  sent  for  the 
principal  officers  of  his  household,  and  gave  them  such  instruc- 
tions as  he  deemed  expedient.  Other  necessary  business  occupied  the 
early  part  of  the  morning.  Before  the  hour  had  arrived  when  he 
had  appointed  to  attend  at  Whitehall,  his  gloom  and  despondency 
had  given  way  to  ardour  and  impatience. 

Clad  in  a  suit  of  black  armour  inlaid  with  gold,  having  a 
black  plume  in  his  helmet,  and  mounted  on  a  powerful  steed 
richly  caparisoned^  he  repaired  to  Whitehall  at  the  head  of  an 
escort  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  well-armed  and  wcU-mounted  men. 
A  retinue  so  numerous  would  have  excited  astonishment  and 
roused  suspicion  as  to  its  object  in  any  one  but  the  Admiral,  but 
he  had  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  moving  about  with  an  almost 
royal  guard,  that  little  surprise  was  manifested  at  the  number  of 
his  attendants. 

It  was  remarked,  however,  that  the  escort  was  more  completely 
armed  than  usual,  most  of  the  men  being  provided  with  corslets 
with  steel  skirts  and  morions,  and  all  of  them  being  furnished 
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with  arquebuses  or  demi-lances.  Close  behind  his  lord  rode  the 
treacherous  Ugo  Harrington,  secretly  exulting  that  hb  hour  of 
vengeance  was  well-nigh  come. 

^e  day  was  raw  and  dull,  a  firost  of  some  weeks'  duration  having 
just  broken  up,  and  it  seemed  just  possible  that  the  king  might  put 
off  his  visit  to  the  Tower  on  account  of  the  unpleasant  state  of  the 
weather.  Any  apprehensions,  however,  which  the  Admiral  might 
have  entertained  on  this  score,  were  dispelled  by  the  appearance  of 
Edward  himself,  who,  wrapped  in  a  purple  velvet  mantle,  em- 
broidered with  gold,  and  lined  and  bordered  with  ermine,  met 
him  as  he  entered  the  palace. 

Mounted  on  his  milk-white  palfrey,  and  defended  bv  his  well- 
lined  mantle  against  the  cold,  Edward  rode  by  his  uncle's  side  to 
the  Tower.  He  was  unattended  hj  his  own  body-guard,  the 
Admiral's  large  escort  appearing  sufficient  for  his  protection.  Little 
did  he  anticipate  the  strange  part  he  would  be  called  upon  to  play; 
Uttle  did  he  think  that  he  was  being  led  almost  as  a  captive  to  the 
Tower,  and  that  it  was  his  aspiring  uncle's  intention  forcibly  to 
detain  him  there  unless  he  complied  with  his  wishes.  On  his  part, 
the  Admiral  was  so  eager  to  secure  his  prize,  that  he  hurried  on 
his  royal  nephew  almost  faster  than  was  quite  consistent  with 
etiquette.  An  advanced  guard  cleared  the  way  for  them,  so  that  no 
delay  occurred.  But  though  the  Admiral  rode  on  thus  rapidly, 
and  compelled  the  king  to  keep  pace  with  him,  he  did  not  fail 
to  notice  certain  personages  stationed  at  the  comers  of  particular 
streets  in  the  City,  with  whom  he  exchanged  signs. 

Half  an  hour  brought  them  to  Tower-hill,  and  as  the  grim  old 
fortress  rose  before  them,  Seymour's  breast  beat  high.  Could  he 
have  foreseen  what  awaited  him  there — could  he  have  suspected 
the  snare  laid  for  him — ^he  would  never  have  entered  those 
gates,  but,  turning  hastily  about,  and  calling  to  his  men  to  follow 
him,  would  have  clapped  spurs  into  his  steed,  and  ridden 
for  very  life.  The  grey  walls  of  the  fortress  looked  stem  and 
menacing,  but  they  hki  no  terrors  for  him.  Beside  him  were  the 
tall  wooaen  posts  of  the  scaffold,  but  he  would  not  even  have  noted 
them,  had  not  the  king  called  his  attention  to  a  dark  figure  standing 
beside  them,  remarking,  with  a  shudder,  that  he  thought  it  was  the 
headsman. 

"  It  is  Mauser,  sire,**  replied  the  Admiral.  And  he  added  to 
himself,  "  I  will  find  him  work  to  do  anon." 

Passing  through  the  two  outer  gates,  and  crossing  the  bridge 
across  the  moat,  the  young  monarch  and  his  uncle  were  met  at 
the  By-ward  Tower  by  Sir  John  Gage  and  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower. 

After  reverently  saluting  the  king,  the  Constable  looked  ear- 
nestly at  Seymour,  and  seemed  very  desirous  of  saying  a  word 
to  him  in  private,  but  the  Admiral  gave  him  no  opportunity 
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o£  ddng  80,  but  rode  after  the  king  into  the  lower  ward.  Here, 
howeTer,  Sir  John  overtook  him^  and  coming  close  up  to  him, 
said,  in  a  low  tone,  ^^  Be  advised  by  me,  and  go  back.  There  is 
jet  time — I  will  help  jon  to  retreat." 

^  I  have  no  intention  of  retreating,  Sir  John,'*  replied  Sey- 
mour.    "  You  can  guess  why  I  have  brought  his  majesty  here.** 

**  Yon  have  brought  him  to  jrour  own  destruction,"  muttered 
the  Constable.     ^  Fly  instantly,  if  you  would  save  yourself." 

"  You  think  to  frighten  me,  rejoined  Seymour;  "  but  I  am  not 
to  be  turned  from  my  purpose." 

**nie  gates  are  closed — ^it  is  too  late,"  said  Gage.  And  he 
moved  on  towards  the  king. 

Edward  rode  on  towards  the  palace,  where  he  dismounted,  and, 
attended  by  the  Admiral  and  the  Constable,  entered  the  building. 

The  palace  had  a  gloomy  air,  being  almost  unoccupied  at  the  time, 
but  a  large  fire  was  lighted  in  the  great  tapestried  chamber,  to  which 
they  proceeded,  and  gave  it  a  more  cheerful  look.  Having  warmed 
himself  for  a  moment  at  the  fire,  Ealward  turned  to  his  uncle,  who 
was  standing  at  a  little  distance  from  him,  and  observed, 

**  You  have  something  to  say  to  us,  gentle  uncle.  Was  it  neces- 
sary we  should  come  to  the  Tower  to  hear  it?" 

"Your  majesty  will  judge,"  rejoined  the  Admiral.  "  The  real 
motive  of  my  bringing  you  here  shall  now  be  disclosed.  I 
would  have  yon  in  a  place  of  safety,  where  you  can  issue  your 
decrees  without  coercion.  At  Whitehall  you  are  under  the  control 
of  the  Lord  Protector  and  his  ofiicers.  Mere  you  can  do  as  you 
please.  Once  before,  I  made  an  effort  to  free  you  from  your 
uncle's  thraldom.  I  was  baffled  then,  but  I  shall  not  be  baffled 
now,  if  your  majesty  will  but  stand  firm — and  never  had  you  more 
need  of  firmness  than  at  the  present  juncture." 

^  I  will  summon  up  all  my  resolution  when  I  know  for  w];Lat 
emergency  it  is  required,"  said  Edward,  regarding  him  fixedly. 

^  &sten  to  me,  sire,  and  rest  satisfied  that  the  statements  I  am 
about  to  make  to  you  can  be  fully  substantiated.  Since  your 
august  faither^s  death  all  acts  and  appointments  have  been  made  by 
his  executors.  By  them  a  president  has  been  appointed,  invested 
with  dmost  sovereign  powers,  imder  the  title  of  Lord  Protector; 
by  them  and  by  tne  Protector  councils  have  been  held,  and 
affidrs  of  state  administered.  But  all  their  authority  was  derived 
firom  the  royal  testament." 

**True.  The  king  my  father  ordained  that  the  sixteen  persons 
whom  he  named  as  executors  should  form  the  privy  council,  and 
execute  all  the  authority  of  the  crown  during  my  minority." 

"Your  royal  father  so  intended,  sire,  but ^" 

"But  what?**  demanded  Edward.  "Have  not  his  intentions 
beoi  fany  carried  out?" 

^Listen  to  me,  sire.    The  king  your  father  had  his  will  care- 
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fullj  prepared  and  written  out,  but  beine  of  a  somewhat  changefiil 
temper,  he  delayed  the  Bigpxng  of  it — tiU  too  late/' 

^  Too  late ! "  ezdaimeaEdward,  in  amazement  ^^  Was  not  the 
will  signed?'' 

^^  It  was  stamped  while  his  majesty  was  incapable  of  speech  or 
movement — ^in  uct^  expiring.  The  will  is  consequently  void,  and, 
being  Yoid,  all  acts  founded  upon  it  are  likewise  void.  There  are 
no  executors^  no  privy  council^  no  Lord  Protector.  Failing  the 
will,  the  crown  and  all  authority  attached  to  it  devolves  upon  the 
king's  undoubted  heir,  your  majesty.  You  are  uncontrolled  by 
guardians  or  executors.'' 

^^But  is  my  uncle  the  Lord  Protector  aware  of  this  fatal  defect 
in  the  testament?"  demanded  Edward. 

"  Aware  of  it ! "  cried  Seymour.  "  'Twas  by  hie  contrivance  that 
the  will  was  stamped.  Au  his  hopes  of  power  and  aggrandise- 
ment were  based  upon  this  document^  and  finding  him^if  bereft 
of  them  by  the  king's  neglect^  he  took  this  desperate  means  of 
remedying  the  error.  He  was  aided  in  the  fraudulent  proceeding 
by  Doctor  Butts^  whose  conscience,  borne  down  by  the  weight  of 
his  heinous  crime,  could  only  be  relieved  before  his  death  bv  a 
written  confession,  which  confession  is  in  my  custody,  and  snail 
be  laid  before  your  maiesty." 

^  This  is  a  dreadful  accusation  to  bring  against  your  brother, 
my  lord,"  observed  Edward.  "But  you  say  you  can  substan- 
tiate it?" 

^  In  all  particulars.  Butts's  confession  is  most  ample.  Sir  John 
Gaffe  and  myself  entered  the  royal  chamber  the  moment  after  the 
wiU  was  stamped,  and  we  can  both  testify  to  the  king's  appearance. 
He  must  have  been  long  insensible.  Was  it  not  so,  oir  John?  "  he 
added  to  the  Constable,  who  was  standing  at  a  respectful  distance. 

"  I  cannot  deny  it,"  replied  Gsige* 

<<This  is  sad  indeed!"  observed  Edward. 

"'Us  a  great  wrong,  and  must  be  set  right,"  pursued  the 
Admiral.  "  To  that  end  I  have  brought  jrour  majesty  hither. 
The  Lord  Protector  must  be  hurled  from  ms  place — the  council 
dismissed.  Leave  the  management  of  the  buoness  to  me.  Popu- 
lar disturbances  may  occur,  but  by  the  energetic  measures  which  I 
propose  to  adopt,  they  will  be  speedily  quelledi  Your  majesty 
must  consent  to  remain  within  thexower  till  idl  is  over.  ^  At  most, 
'twill  only  be  a  few  days*  restraint,  and  you  will  then  enjoy  a  free- 
dom such  as  you  have  not  as  yet  experienced." 

"  Then  you  would  not  have  me  go  back  to  Whitehall?  " 

"  Not  till  the  work  be  done,  sire,"  replied  the  AdmiraL  "  Here, 
in  the  event  of  tumult,  or  of  any  desperate  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  Protector  or  his  fautors  to  obtain  possession  of  vour  person, 
you  will  be  in  perfect  safety.  I  have  prepared  a  manoate  for  your 
signature,  empowering  me  to  act  for  you.  This  is  all  the  authority 
I  need." 
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And  he  produced  a  eeroU  and  laid  it  Ufore  the  king. 

At  thia  moneDt  Sir  Jolm  Gage,  who  had  hitherto  remained 
itandiag  at  a  reapeetibl  diftanoe,  adranoed  and  aud^  ^^  It  ia  time 
I  should  interfere.     Your  majesty  muat  not  tign  thtt  mandate.^ 

^  Knst  not  eign  it.  Sir  John ! "  exclaimed  the  Admiral.  ^^  Do 
yon  dare  to  dietate  to  your  tov^eign?*' 

^  At  such  a  moment  I  dare  adyiie  him.  Ai  to  yon,  mj  lord, 
I  amboDHid  to  tell  you  that  yon  ttand  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice^ 
£rom  whieh  another  step  will  plunge  you  headlong." 

^  You  are  thinking  of  the  Lord  Protector^  not  of  me,  good  Sir 
John,**  rejoined  the  Admiral,  in  a  contemptuous  tone. 

^His  highness  has  a  firmer  footing  than  you  suppose^  my  lord/' 
replied  the  Constable.  ^  But  you  hare  spoken  of  a  confession  by 
Doctor  Butts.     Can  you  produce  it?  " 

"  I  can,**  replied  the  Admiral,  searching  the  velvet  bag  depend- 
ing £rom  his  girdle.     ^^  Ha  I  it  is  gone." 

"  That  is  unlucky,  my  lord,"  observed  the  Constable.  ^*  The 
production  of  the  confession  might  have  set  all  doubts  at  rest.'' 

^Have  you  any  doubts  of  the  truth  of  my  statement,  Sir 
John?**  cried  Seymour,  fiercely. 

^  Such  a  terrible  accusation  ought  not  to  be  made  without 
proof,"  obeerved  the  Constable. 

"  That  is  true,"  said  the  king. 

^  The  document  has  been  abstracted  from  my  person^"  cried 
Sejmonr. 

^  Again  I  say,  its  loss  is  unlucky — most  unluokv — for  such  a 
document  mi^ht  have  helped  you  at  your  need.  My  lord,  let  me 
urge  jou  to  throw  yourseu  upon  the  king's  protection,  and  implore 
his  grace.     Without  it,  you  are  utterly  tost." 

"  What  mean  you,  Sir  John?  "  cried  Seymour,  fiercely.  *'  Have 
you  betrayed  mer* 

"  You  nave  been  betrayed — ^but  not  by  me,"  replied  the  Con- 
stable. ^  The  Lord  Protector  and  the  council  are  here.  I  warned 
you  when  you  entered  the  Tower.  But  you  would  not  listen  to  me." 

^  Fly,  dear  undo ! — fly,  while  there  is  yet  time,"  cried  Edward. 

"Flight  is  impossible,  sire,"  said  the  Constable.  "If  the  Ad- 
miral leaves  this  room  he  will  be  arrested.  Guards  are  placed 
within  the  ante-chamber  and  in  the  corridor,  and  all  the  outlets  of 
the  fortress  are  closed  by  the  Lord  Protector's  command." 

There  was  a  Imef  and  terrible  pause.  Notwithstanding  the 
extreme  peril  in  which  he  stood,  the  Admiral's  courage  did  not 
desert  him,  and  he  seemed  to  be  preparing  fox  a  desperate  effort. 
At  last  the  king  spoke. 

"  Sir  John  Gage,"  he  said,  resolutely,  "  my  uncle,  Lord  Sey- 
mour, shall  not  be  arrested.  D'ye  mark  what  I  say,  Sir  John? 
Lord  Seymour  must  not  be  arrested.    You  must  prevent  it." 

"Alas,  sire!  you  ask  more  of  me  than  I  can  perform,"  rejoined 
the  C<»etoble.     "The  Lord  Protector  is  omnipotent  here." 
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"You  hear  that,  sire?"  cried  Seymour.  "'Tis  as  I  told  you. 
The  Lord  Protector  is  everything— your  majesty  nothing.  I  would 
have  delivered  you  from  this  bondage,  but  I  must  now  pay  with 
my  life  for  my  devotion  to  you." 

"  You  shall  not  fall  into  his  power  if  I  can  prevent  it,  uncle," 
rejoined  Edward.  "Sir  John  Gage,  on  your  allegiance,  I  command 
you,  to  obey  me.    Aid  the  Admiral  to  fly." 

"  Beseech  you,  sire,  to  forgive  me,"  cried  the  Constable,  flinging 
himself  at  the  king^s  feet.     "  I  cannot— dare  not  obey  you." 

"  Dare  not !  Sir  John.  Little  did  I  expect  such  an  admission 
from  you." 

"  my  head  would  pay  the  penalty  of  such  violation  of  my  duty. 
That  I  will  freely  give.  But  I  cannot  assist  treason  and  rebellion. 
A  warrant  has  been  issued  by  the  council  for  the  Admiral's  arrest, 
and  I  dare  not  oppose  it." 

*^  Sir  John,"  continued  the  king,  authoritatively,  "  I  command 
you  to  set  him  free." 

"But,  sire " 

"  I  will  have  no  refusal.  If  the  Tower  gates  are  shut  in  the 
Lord  Protector's  name,  cause  them  to  be  opened  in  mine.  Let 
him  go  forth." 

"It  will  be  useless,  sire.  My  orders  will  be  disobeyed.  The 
guard  will  refuse  to  open  the  gates." 

"Not  if  you  show  them  my  signet,"  he  replied,  taking  the  ring 
from  his  finger,  and  giving  it  to  the  Constable. 

"I  will  obey  your  majesty,"  said  Sir  John  Gage,  rising;  "but 
only  on  the  conmtion  that  the  Admiral  pledges  me  his  word,  that, 
if  I  set  him  free,  he  will  relinquish  his  designs  against  his  brother." 

"  I  will  give  no  such  pledge,'*  cried  Seymour,  fiercely.  "  It 
is  for  you  to  obey  the  king's  orders,  Sir  John,  and  not  to  impose 
conditions." 

"  Waste  no  more  time  in  these  objections.  Sir  John,"  said  Ed- 
ward, "  but  do  as  I  command  you.  You  are  in  no  danger.  My 
signet  will  protect  you." 

"I  heed  not  the  danger,"  said  the  Constable.  "Since  your 
majesty  will  have  it  so,  I  obey." 

"  Give  me  my  horse,  Sir  John.  Go  with  me  to  the  gates — that 
is  all  I  need,"  cried  Seymour. 

"  I  know  not  if  I  can  find  your  steed,"  replied  the  Constable. 
^^  Most  probably  your  escort  has  been  dispersea.  Orders,  I  know, 
were  given  to  that  effect." 

"  But  my  palfrey  must  be  there,"  cried  Edward.  "Take  that, 
or  any  horse  you  can  obtain.   Go— go ! — we  shall  have  them  here." 

"We  cannot  pass  through  the  ante-chamber;  'tis  guarded,  as  I 
have  said,"  remarked  the  Constable,  stepping  towards  the  side  of  the 
room,  w^ere,  raising  a  piece  of  tapestry,  he  disclosed  a  secret  door. 

"  Farewell,  my  gracious  liege  I "  cried  Seymour,  with  a  profound 
obeisance  to  his  royal  nephew.   "  You  shall  hear  from  me  ere  long." 
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With  this;  he  passed  throtigh  the  secret  door  with  the  Constablei 
and  the  hanmng  fell  to  its  place. 

Scarcely  had  the  king  time  to  seat  himself,  when  the  ffreat 
door  was  thrown  open,  and  the  Lord  Protector,  followed  by 
Warwick  and  the  rest  of  the  council,  entered  the  room.  Behind 
the  latter  came  a  guard  of  halberdiers,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Ugo  Harrington.  Astonishment  and  dismay  were  painted  on  the 
countenances  of  the  whole  party  when  it  was  discovered  that  the 
king  was  alone.  Somerset  could  not  conceal  his  rage  and  disap- 
pointment. 

**  Where  is  the  traitor?"  he  cried,  furiously. 

"If  your  highness  refers  to  the  Lord  Admiral,"  replied  the  kin^, 
calmly,  "he  is  gone,  under  my  safeguard.  I  have  charged  Sir 
John  Grage  to  see  him  safely  out  of  the  Tower." 

"  Sir  John  will  answer  to  the  council  and  to  myself  for  this 
gross  disobedience  to  our  orders,"  rejoined  the  Protector.  "He 
knew  that  a  warrant  had  been  issued  for  the  Admiral's  arrest." 

"  He  obeyed  my  orders,"  said  Edward,  with  dignity. 

"  Tour  majesty  is  not  aware  of  the  heinous  offences  of  which  the 
Admiral  has  been  guilty,  or  you  would  never  have  aided  his  escape," 
said  the  Protector. 

"  Are  those  who  make  these  accusations  against  him  themselves 
free  from  guilt?"  rejoined  Edward,  sternly. 

"  What  would  your  majesty  insinuate?"  cried  the  Protector. 

"  We  shall  find  more  fitting  opportunity  of  speaking  our  mind," 
said  Edward.  "Meantime,  your  ni^hness  will  do  weli  to  examine 
your  own  breast,  and  see  that  nothmg  be  hidden  within  it  which 
you  would  blush  to  have  drawn  forth." 

Somerset  looked  embarrassed,  and  knew  not  what  reply  to  make. 
At  this  juncture,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  advanced  towards  him,  and 
said,  in  a  low  tone,  "While  we  talk,  the  Admiral  escapes.  If 
he  gets  out  of  the  Tower,  an  insurrection  will  assuredly  take  place, 
and  ihen  I  will  answer  for  none  of  our  heads." 

"What  is  to  be  done?"  replied  Somerset,  in  the  same  tone. 
"The  king  has  set  him  free." 

"Heed  not  that,"  said  Warwick.  "  We  shall  share  with  you  the 
responsibility  of  his  arrest.    If  he  escapes,  we  are  all  undone." 

While  they  were  thus  conferring,  Ugo  Harrington  came  up  to 
them. 

"  Pardon  me  for  interrupting  your  highness,"  he  said,  "  but  each 
moment  is  precious.  If  you  aesire  it,  at  any  hazard  I  will  arrest 
him." 

"Do  it  at  once,  then,  good  fellow,"  cried  Warwick.  "His 
highness  will  thank  thee,  and  reward  thee.  Here  is  the  warrant 
—go ! 

"  Ay,  go,  and  take  a  ^ard  with  thee,"  sali  the  Protector. 

Upon  uiis,  Ugo,  ordering  half  a  dozen  halberdiers  to  follow  him, 
quitted  the  room. 
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POPTJLATION  AND  TEADE  IN  FEANCE. 

Br  FBEPEBICK  KABSUALL. 

No-  IV.— Crime. 

The  statistics  of  crime  in  France  date  from  1825,  when  they  were 
created  by  M.  Guerry  de  Champneuf,  then  director  of  criminal  affiurs  at 
the  mimstry  of  justice.  Up  to  that  period  there  were  only  incomplete 
zetums  of  httle  utility. 

There  are  three  classes  of  tribunals  in  France  for  the  judgment  of 
offences:  assize  courts,  tribunals  of  correctional  police,  and  ti&unals  of 
sbnple  police.  The  cases  brought  before  the  two  former  tribunals  are 
first  submitted  to  the  investigaUon  of  the  public  prosecutors  and  juges 
d'instruction,  whose  duty  it  is  to  decide  whether  they  present  sufficient 
importance  and  probability  of  culpability  to  require  them  to  be  sent  for 
trial,  and  who,  in  that  case,  get  up  the  evidence  against  the  prisoners. 
Bail  being  virtually  unknown  in  France,  persons  arrested  on  suspicion  are 
detained  in  prison  until  the  charge  against  them  is  decided ;  and  as  the 
**  instruction  or  preliminary  examination  of  each  case  is  gone  into  ia 
great  detail,  and  lasts  sometimes  a  long  time,  the  preventive  imprisonment 
is  necessarily  equally  long. 

The  returns  since  1826  establish,  that  while  the  number  of  prisoners 
broc^t  before  the  assize  courts  for  grave  offences  has  materially  dimi- 
nished of  late  yean,  tiiose  tried  by  the  tribunals  of  correotional  and 
simple  police  have  largely  increased.  The  number  of  prisoners  brought 
before  the  assize  courts  averaged  7400  per  annum  on  the  quarter  of  a 
centuiy,  included  between  1826  and  1850;  but  from  1851  to  1855  tiie 
average  fell  to  7104,  while  in  1856  there  were  only  6124  prisoners  for 
trial,  and  in  1857  only  5773.  This  diminution,  if  confinned  by  the 
returns  since  1857,  is  a  very  satisfactory  feature  in  the  present  state  of 
France,  and  it  is  the  more  striking  when  the  simultaneous  augmentation 
of  population  is  brought  into  account  The  7400  culprits  of  1826  repre- 
sented .023  per  cent,  on  the  then  population  of  32  millions,  while  the 
5778  prisoners  of  1857  show  only  .016  per  cent,  on  the  36  millions  of 
people  who  then  inhabited  France.  The  diminution  of  tiie  crimes  brought 
before  the  assize  courts,  calculated  per  eent  on  the  population,  amounts 
therefore  to  the  large  proportion  of  nearly  one-third  during  the  period  in 
question. 

And  while  this  remaricable  diminution  has  ooeurr^  in  the  whole 
number  of  serious  crimes  committed,  their  nature  and  composition  have 
imdergmie  an  equally  remarkable  change.  Since  1826  the  general  pro- 
portion of  crimes  against  persons  has  regularly  increased,  while  that  of 
crimes  against  property  has  simultaneously  decreased.  The  following 
table  of  the  namber  of  cases  tried  per  annum  (which  is  naturally  lower 
than  the  number  of  prisoners  implicated)  shows  the  exact  variation  which 
has  occurred  in  the  two  categories  of  crime : 
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«  Tnp9hkKk 

GriBMtAiiilM 

i  PrtpoHftoB 

TahJ. 

penoiML 

of  ttM  whole. 

proper^f. 

orthewholflL 

1896  to  1830  . 

«     1834 

*    25.6 

5306 

74.4 

7130 

1831  to  1835  . 

.    2871 

8L8 

5095 

6S3 

7466 

1836  to  1840  . 

.    2153 

27.3 

5732 

72.7 

7885 

1841  to  1845  . 

•    2186 

30.8 

4918 

69.2 

7104 

1846tol850  . 

.    2438 

32.8 

4992 

67.2 

7430 

1851  to  1855  . 

.    2353 

83.1 

4751 

66.9 

no4 

1856  . 

.    2108 

34.4 

4016 

65.6 

6124 

1867- 

.    1966 

34.1 

8807 

65.9 

5773 
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Imoand  nnmben  ihepropordon  of  cnmet  againit  penons  has  incrtued 
by  one-third  (25.6  to  34.1)  in  32  yean,  whilst  crimet  a«uiift  proparty 
hare  diminiihed  by  about  one-ieyenth  (74.4  to  65.9).  It  is,  howeyer, 
difficnli  to  attribute  this  morement  to  any  definite  cause,  for  the  augmen- 
tation of  crimes  against  persons  does  not  ap{^y  equally  to  all  the  yarious 
offences  included  under  that  general  head ;  and  certain  dasses  of  crime 
increase  during  one  period  to  diminish  again  during  another.  For  in- 
stanoe,  from  1826  to  1850,  wilful  murders  increased  22  per  cent,  and 
infanticides  49  per  cent ;  parricides  doubled,  and  rape  of  girls  under 
nxteen  tripled ;  the  increase  of  the  latter  crime  being  especially  obseryable 
in  the  towns  and  manufacturing  districts.  But  since  1 85 1  all  these  crimes, 
excepting  in^Udde,  haye  fallen  again,  the  yariation  firom  1851  to  1857 
haying  been  as  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Hurder    •       •       •        . 

Haoslaugfater 

Poiscmiiig 

Parndde      •       •        .        * 

Infiurtkide 

Accidental  homieide     . 

Awanltfl,  wounds,  &c 

Bebdlion     .... 

Bape,  &c,  of  grown  women . 

Ba]>e  of  young  children     • 

Pcguiy,  &c.         ,        .        . 

Goimxiff    •        •        •        • 

PoTjgcry        .... 

SenoQs  robboies  (yols  qualifies] 

Ineendiarisms 

Fnmdulent  baDkruptcy 

Sundry  crimes 

Totals    •    . 


NimbercrCaMi 

tri«L 

1851. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1867. 

280 

215 

2T0 

202 

184 

196 

87 

94 

95 

99 

38 

36 

40 

30 

36 

20 

14 

13 

13 

12 

164 

198 

173 

190 

208 

130 

75 

74 

76 

61 

267 

142 

117 

116 

104 

61 

23 

18 

23 

15 

242 

174 

160 

181 

188 

615 

581 

582 

650 

617 

82 

68 

61 

45 

51 

72 

72 

50 

58 

52 

462 

532 

559 

499 

471 

2233 

2768 

2187 

1886 

1822 

218 

286 

216 

206 

239 

62 

103 

121 

117 

105 

155 

151 

132 

148 

135 

5287       5625        4798      4535      4399 


Whik,  howeyer,  as  is  shown  by  this  tables  certun  classes  of  offences 
haye  diminished  since  1851,  others  hare  simultaneously  inovaased ;  while 
murden,  mandaughter,  p<nsonings,  and  parrieides,  all  of  which  had 
augmented  from  1826  to  1850,  fell  from  a  general  total  of  584  in  1851 
to  331  in  1857,  and  while  accidental  homicides,  assaults,  rape  of  women, 
and  robberies  laigely  diminished,  infEmticide,  ineen^Uarism,  and  fraudulent 
banknmtcy  sensibly  increased.  Incendiarisms  by  the  proprietors  them- 
aelyes,  m  the  hope  <^  guning  their  insurance,  rose  from  14  per  cent  of 
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tbe  whole  number  of  incendiarisms  in  1826  to  84  per  cent,  in  1850,  wbile 
rape  of  children  got  up  from  83  cases  in  1826  to  the  above  shown  total 
of  617  in  1857.  With  the  exception  of  the  year  1854,  serious  robberies 
have  regularly  diminished,  and  it  should  be  explained  that  their  suddea 
augmentation  in  tikat  year  was  caused  by  the  famine  and  distress  which 
then  prevailed  in  France.  This  is  proved  by  the  remarkable  circumstance 
that  robberies  of  com  and  flour,  which  were  only  161  in  1851,  rose  to 
502  in  1854. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  crime  in  France  shows  on  an  average 
about  twice  as  many  criminals  (proportionately  to  the  population)  in  the 
north  as  in  the  south.  On  the  average  of  the  twenty-five  years  betweea 
1826  and  1850,  the  Department  of  the  Seine  had  1  assize  court  prisoner 
per  annum  for  every  1385  inhabitants;  Corsica,  which  comes  next  in  the 
scale  of  criminality,  had  1  to  1672 ;  while  in  the  Ain  there  was  only  1  to 
10,523  :  the  average  for  all  France  beins^  1  to  4568.  In  1857,  after 
the  general  reduction  of  crime  already  indicated,  there  was  1  prisoner  to 
3225  inhabitants  in  the  Seine,  1  to  2894  in  Corsica,  and  only  1  to 
15,493  in  the  Creuse :  the  average  for  the  whole  country  being  1  to 
6242. 

But  while  the  assize  cases  are  relatively  so  much  more  numerous  ia 
certiun  parts  of  France  than  in  others,  there  is  an  equal  local  diversity  in 
the  composition  of  the  crimes  judged.  Attacks  against  persons  are  always 
most  numerous  in  the  southern  departments,  which  are  mainly  agri* 
cultural,  while  the  cases  presented  by  the  northern  districts,  where  manu- 
factures are  comparatively  general,  offer  a  great  majority  of  robberies  and 
other  offences  against  property.  The  most  striking  example  of  this  dis- 
tinction occurs,  strangely  enough,  in  the  very  two  departments  which 
present  the  largest  proportion  of  crime — Corsica  and  the  Seine.  On  the 
average,  from  1826  to  1850,  83  per  cent  of  the  crimes  committed  in 
Paris  (Seine)  were  robberies,  forgeries,  <Sbc.,  ^yhile  jn  Corsica,  where  the 
hot  blood  of  the  south  and  the  effects  of  the  vendetta  bring  out  the  knife, 
assassinations  and  attacks  against  persons  constituted  87  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  tried ;  so  that  these  two  departments,  the  most  criminal  in  France, 
present  the  exact  inverse  of  each  other  in  the  composition  of  their 
offences. 

Divided  according  to  their  occupations,  the  prisoners  tried  at  assizes 
from  1826  to  1850  give  the  following  averages : . 

Proportioii    Proportion     Proportloii 
to  the  ac^inst  against 

ivliole.  penonB.         property. 

Agricultiirallaboarers         ....  32.2  40.8  59.3 

Farm  servants 4.6  31.8  58.2 

Workmen  in  wood,  stone,  and  iron      .    .  22.9  29.5  70.5 

Millers,  bakers,  and  butchers  ...  3.4  28.9  71.8 

Tailors,  bootmakers,  &c 6.1  31.8  68.2 

Carters,  canal-men,  and  commissionnaires.  4.3  28.3  71.7 

Merchants,  tradesmen,  and  their  clerks    .  6.8  17.0  83.0 

Inn  and  caf6  keepers       ....  2.0  32.1  67.9 

Domestic  servants 7.2  14.5  85.5 

Liberal  professions  and  government  ser- 
vants      5.8  41.6  58.4 

Beggars  and  vagabonds    ....  4.7  22.4  77.6 
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Hie  results  indicated  by  diis  table  are  corioiu  and  instructire.  The 
agTicohand  classeo,  which  constitute  66  per  cent,  of  the  total  population, 
produce  only  87  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  criminals,  while  the 
manufiustnnng  population,  which  amounts  to  only  17  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  furnishes  32.4  per  cent,  of  the  offenders  :  these  two  facts  strikingly 
eonfinn  and  explain  the  disproportion  previously  alluded  to  in  the  number 
of  criounals  foimd  in  the  northern  and  southern  departments.  Domestic 
serrants,  wbose  total  does  not  reach  3  per  cent,  of  the  people,  supply 
7.2  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners;  while,  worse  than  all,  the  liberal  professions 
and  publie  servants,  whose  total  number,  including  their  famihes,  cannot 
be  estimated  at  more  than  700^000'  at  the  very  outside,  or  about  2  per 
cent,  on  the  whole  population,  produce  5.8  per  cent,  of  the  criminals.  It 
IS  therefore  precisely  the  .educated  classes  who  present  the  worst  results, 
the  scale  descending  from  them  through  domestic  servants  and  manu- 
facturing workmen  to  its -minimum  among  the  agricultural  population. 

While  this  disproportion  reveals  itself  on  the  whole,  there  is  also  a 
marked  inequality  between  the  various  classes  named  in  the  composition 
of  the  crimes  committed  by  each.  Of  the  offences  attributed  to  the 
liberal  professions  and  public  servants,  41.6  per  cent,  are  against  persons ; 
but  of  the  offences  of  domestic  servants,  85.5  per  cent,  are  against  pro- 
perty, and  only  14.5  per  cent,  agunst  persons.  These  two  classes  present 
the  extreme  limit  in  each  direction,  and  the  divergence  between  these 
results  indicates  the  differing  nature  of  the  temptations  to  crime  which 
spectally  beset  the  two  classes  in  question. 

Crimes  agunst  persons  are  proportionately  most  frequent  in  the  spring 
and  summer,  wlule  those  a|;un8t  property  rise  in  number  under  the  pressure 
of  the  cold  of  autumn  and  winter.     The  exact  comparison  is  as  follows : 

Against  penons.    Against  property. 
January  to  March     .        .        .    22.9  26.5 

April  to  June       .        ...    27.9  23.3 

July  to  September    .        .        .    36.7  23.2 

October  to  December  .        .    .    22.5  27.0 

100  100 

The  proportion  of  female  criminals  is  diminishing :  they  averaged  20 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  from  1826  to  1830,  and  only  16  per  cent, 
from  1841  to  1850,  rising  again  to  17^  per  cent,  in  1857.  In  Corsica 
there  are  only  4  per  cent,  pf  wpmen  among  the  culprits,  while  in  the 
Cdtes  du  Nora  the  proportion  gets  up  to  27  per  cent.  There  are  gene- 
rally more  female  prisoners  in  the  north  than  in  the  south,  because  the 
former  is  the  principal  field  for  offences  against  property,  which  are 
precisely  those  which  women  commit  most  ea^y.  Of  the  crimes  against 
persons  committed  by  women,  the  most  numerous,  afier  infiinticide  and 
voluntary  miscarriage,  are  poisoning,  for  which  women  amount  to  48  per 
cent  of  the  accused,  and  parricide,  for  which  they  show  80  per  cent.  It 
is  especiaUy  observable  that  the  great  mass  of  female  crime  is  committed 
in-doors  ;  indeed,  of  the  total  of  domestic  robberies,  women  commit  the 
large  propc»rtion  of  87  per  cent.  It  is  remarked,  as  might  be  expected, 
that  the  abandonment  of  virtue  frequently  precedes  the  perpetration  of 
crime  by  womeii ;  one-fifth  of  the  female  prisoners,  on  an  average,  either 
have  natural  children  or^live  in  concubinage. 
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Age  exerrifef  a  marked  effect  in  the  nature  of  the  offencee  conrautted. 
Up  to  sixteen  years  old  the  tendeoey  is  three  times  greater  in  £RToiir  of 
offenees  against  property  than  against  persons:  the  same  disposition 
ooBtiaues  to  exist  in  a  decreanng  degree  down  to  forty,  when  cnnnes 
against  persons  take  the  lead,  their  majori^  increasing  with  age  np  to 
the  proportion  of  1^  to  1  per  prisoner  abore  sixty. 

The  motives  of  crime  are  sometimes  difficult  to  ascertain,  but  as 
regards  murders  they  are  given  exactly  in  the  statistics  of  1850,  which 
assign  the  foUowing  proportions  for  each  of  the  motives  named : 

Hatred  snd  revenge    ....  30.0 

Cupidity 16.6 

Domestic  dissensions  ....  12.0 

Love  and  jealousy 11.9 

Gaming  and  drinking  quarrels     •        .  10.0 

Other  causes 19.5 

100 

Murders  from  motives  of  cupidity  have  constantly  increased  during  the 
last  twenty  yean. 

The  motives  of  robheries  are,  of  course,  always  the  same,  but  it  is 
angular  that  people  can  be  found  to  risk  the  galleys  for  such  small 
sums  as  appear  to  be  stolen.  On  the  average  from  1826  to  1850,  the 
annual  value  of  all  the  robberies  brought  before  the  assise  courts  was 
only  51,000Z.,  which  gives  a  mean  of  12/.  7s.  per  robbeir;  and  as  all 
the  large  robberies  are  included  in  this  total,  it  is  evident  that  the 
amounts  ordinarily  stolen  are  far  under  that  average. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  while  the  serious  crimes  brought  before  the 
assize  courts  have  diminished  of  late  years,  the  less  important  offences 
judged  by  the  tribunals  of  correctional  police  have  largely  increased. 
The  number  of  prisoners  of  this  class  has  augmented  horn  178,021  in 
1826  to  229,467  in  1857,  which  constitutes  an  increase  of  about  one- 
third. 

The  composition  of  the  correctional  police  cases,  on  the  average  from 
1826  to  1850,  was  as  follows: 

Assaults  and  attacks  on  persons        ....  10.8 

Offences  against  morality 0.6 

Ditto  against  |)ublic  order 9.9 

Trifling  robberies  and  larcenies 14.4 

Offences  against  special  laws 7.0 

Breaches  of  the  forest  and  game  laws,  and  other 
similar  offences  classed  together  under  the  title  of 

"  contraventions  fiscales" 67.3 

100 

While,  however,  these  averages  show  the  general  proportion  in  which 
the  correctional  police  cases  stand  to  each  other,  they  do  not  indicate  the 
movement  of  the  various  classes  of  offences.  Almost  all  have  increased 
in  number,  but  mendicity  was  nine  times  as  frequent  frtnn  1846  to  1850 
as  from  1826  to  1830,  its  annual  average  having  risen  in  the  interval 
from  966  cases  to  8317;  robberies  more  than  doubled,  ^fld  breadies  of 
game  and  weapon  laws  rose  from  5961  to  22,330,  while  offences  against 
the  forest  laws  somewhat  diminished.     Since  1853,  however,*  mendicity 
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has  hOen  again  bom  about  8000  annml  eaacf  to  4365  in  18^; 
breaches  of  the  forest  and  oetroi  lawa  dimiiushed  i^;  but  offeooei 
against  morality,  larcenies,  frauds  of  all  kinds,  breaches  of  tfaa  kw§  oa 
keeping  arms,  and  use  of  M  postage  stamps,  haye  increased  in  yaxious 
prt^portions. 

The  moat  sticking  feature  in  the  composition  of  the  correctional  police 
cases  is  the  yery  large  proportion  (57  per  cent.)  of  what  are  called  fiscal 
offences ;  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  for  those  who  are  not  ac- 
quunted  with  the  minute  and  annoying  rules  of  the  Freoch  code  on  all 
matters  connected  with  forests,  rivers,  roads,  sporting,  and  possession  of 
arms,  how  such  an  amoimt  of  trifling  offences  can  be  committed  at  all. 
But  though  the  French  law  includes  an  immense  variety  of  acts  in  the 
categoiy  of  correctioual  ofiences,  a  large  part  of  them  cannot  be  con- 
sidered to  indicate  any  criminal  intention;  smuggling  a  bottle  of  wine 
through  an  octroi  gate,  or  killing  sparrows  with  a  pistol  without  leavwy 
thon^  pursued  correctionally,  cannot  be  seriously  regarded  as  indieatiBg 
criminal  perversity,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  considentble  part  of  the  cor- 
rectional cases  do  not  present  a  much  more  serious  character* 

The  third  category  of  French  tribunals,  those  of  simple  police,  have 
also  a  oenstantly  increasing  number  of  oases  submitted  to  them  for  judg- 
ment. From  97,568  in  1826,  they  rose  to  197,343  in  1850,  and  to 
404^333  in  1857,  involving  in  the  latter  year  536,134  persons.  This 
increase,  however,  is  rather  a  good  sign  than  a  bad  one,  for  as  the  daaaei 
of  offences  judged  in  simple  police  are  generally  limited  to  matters  of 
order  and  health,  their  augmentation  is  only  a  proof  of  the  gprowing 
watchfulness  of  the  magistrates  in  all  that  concerns  public  security.  The 
simple  police  cases  average  as  follows : 

Breaches  of  rand  regulations S9.3 

,,        of  the  relations  for  health  and  cleanliness  .    .  10.6 

„        of  the  relations  <m  public  security  and  quiet   .  44.9 

„        Sundries 16.2 

100 
One-seventh  of  the  simple  police  cases  occur  in  Paris  alone. 
Suicides  form  a  subject  apart  in  tho  general  question  of  crime.     They 
are  rapidly  increasing  in  France.     Their  progress  has  been  as  follows : 

1826  to  1830  ....  1739 

1831  to  1835  ....  2263 

1836  to  1840  ....  2574 

1841  to  1845  ....  2951 

1846  to  1850  ....  3446 

1851  to  1855  ....  3639 

1857  ....  3967 

They  have,  therefore,  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  thirty-two  years. 
The  seasons  exercise  a  perceptible  influence  in  the  number  of  suicides : 

From  January  to  March  the  proportion  is  .        •    .  22.1 

„     April  to  June        «           „  .        .  30.7 

„     July  to  September              „  ...  27.2 

„    October  to  December         „  .        .  20.0 

100 
The  largest  number  occur,  therefore,  during  the  summer  months,  the 
period  at  which  crimes  against  persons  also  attain  their  maximum. 
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The  proportion  of  women  is  24  per  cent,  on  an  arerage  of  25  years. 
The  means  of  suicide  employed  by  each  sex  are  as  follows,  calculated 
on  the  year  1850: 

Mml 
Drowning       .        .        •        .    681 


Hanging  and  strangling      , 
Suffocation  by  charcoal    • 
Fire-arms    .        .        .        < 
Kniyes,  razors,  and  swords 
Poison        ... 
Leaping  off  heights 
Other  means 


Women. 

Total. 

Rate  per  cent. 

379 

1060 

29 

241 

1316 

37 

142 

303 

Sk 

8 

541 

l^ 

25 

146 

4 

30 

65 

2 

44 

133 

4 

4 

32 

1 

1075 

161 

533 

121 

35 

89 


2723  873         3596         100 


This  table,  being  based  on  a  single  year,  includes  an  unusually  large 
proportion  of  women ;  but  for  that  very  reason  it  shows  more  clearly 
what  are  the  forms  of  voluntary  death  which  women  prefer  and  avoid. 
They  may  be  said  not  to  use  fire-arms  at  all,  while,  as  regards  suffbcation 
by  charcoal,  their  number  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  men  who  employ 
that  means  of  suicide.  Charcoal  is  the  most  frequent  form  of  suicide  in 
Paris;  214  of  the  303  cases  shown  above  for  1850  occurred  in  Paris 
alone. 

Accidental  deaths,  though  they  do  not  form  any  part  of  the  crime  of  a 
country,  still  present  a  character  of  violence  which  justifies  their  beings 
mentioned  here.  Their  number  is  rapidly  rising  in  France;  it  got  up 
from  4781,  in  1826,  to  10,045,  in  1857;  19  per  cent,  of  the  victims  are 
women.  Drowning  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  accidental  deaths,  two* 
fifths  of  the  whole  number  resulting  from  that  cause.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice,  as  a  source  of  comfort  for  the  timid  people  who  are  still  afraid  of 
nulway  travelling,  that  the  number  of  people  annually  killed  in  France 
by  ordinary  carnage  accidents  is  about  eighteen  times  greater  than  of 
those  killed  on  railways. 

It  would  be  excessively  interesting  and  useful  to  base  on  the  foregoing* 
details  an  exact  comparison  between  the  movement  of  crime  in  France 
and  in  England,  so  as  to  fix  the  relative  criminal  tendencies  of  the  two 
nations  ;  but,  though  in  both  countries  the  statistics  of  justice  are  now- 
kept  with  great  exactness  and  detail,  the  differences  of  classification  are 
so  great  that  it  would  be  extremely,  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  arrive 
at  a  correct  result. 

The  number  of  prisoners  brought  before  the  various  English  courts, 
after  increasing  from  1826  to  1840,  remained  stationary  from  1846  to 
1855,  and  then  diminished. 

In  1857  the  number  of  prisoners  brought  up 

for  indictable  offences  was  .        .        .      20,269 
and  for  ordinary  offences        .        .    .    369,233 

Total   ....  389,502 

or  1.94  per  cent,  on  the  whole  population. 

In  France,  in  the  same  year,  the  assize  courts  judged  .  .      5,775  prisoners 

the  correctional  police  courts  .  229,467       „ 

and  the  simple  police  courts  .  536,134       „ 

Total      ....  771,376       „ 
or  2.08  per  cent,  on  the  whole  population. 
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Kow,  if  these  figures  really  represented  the  amount  of  offenders  in  the 
two  eoantries,  there  would  be  an  advantage  in  favour  of  England ;  but 
the  tiro  totals  are  composed  of  elements  varying  so  much  in  their  com- 
positioD,  that  the  apparent  result  is  altogether  inexact. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  correctional  police  cases  include 
a  large  number  of  offences  which  imply  no  criminality,  and  that  the 
simple  police  list  is  almost  exclusively  composed  of  infringements  of  de- 
tailed police  regulations  referring  to  matters  of  every-day  life.  But,  in 
addiUon  to  this  general  fact,  allowances  must  also  be  made  for  cases 
which  exist  as  offences  only  in  one  of  the  two  countries.  For  instance, 
the  229,467  persons  brought  before  the  correctional  tribunals  included 
the  following  number  of  cases  which  have  no  existence  at  all  in  England: 

Breaking  limits  by  persons  to  whom  a  fixed  reel* 

dence  was  assupoea  bj  law        ....      3,702 
Breaches  of  the  ^rest  laws 46,759 


50,461 


These  50,461  cases  involved  (on  the  general  average  between  the 
number  of  cases  and  the  number  of  prisoners  implicated  for  them)  about 
62,000  individuals,  and  that  number  must  first  be  deducted  from  the 
French  total  to  allow  of  a  comparison  with  England. 

Furthermore,  it  may  be  said  arbitrarily  that  at  least  one-half  of  the 
simple  police  cases  have  no  analogy  whatever  with  any  English  offences, 
so  that  if  their  total  be  reduced  to  that  extent,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison, there  would  be  268,000  to  deduct  from  it,  which,  added  to  the 
62,000  culprits  already  indicated  as  being  in  excess  on  the  correctional 
list,  gives  330,000  altogether  to  take  off  the  French  general  total  of 
771,000,  so  reducing  it  to  441,000. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  EngUsh  toUl  of  389,000  includes  75,859 
charges  of  drunkenness,  which  does  not  give  rise  to  arrest  in  France 
(where,  indeed,  it  is  rare),  exceptbg  when  accompanied  by  the  commis- 
moo  of  a  legal  offence,  so  that  after  deducting  that  number  as  having  no 
equivalent  in  France,  there  remain  313,000  ror  comparison. 

Now,  on  the  population  of  France,  441,000  culprits  give  only  a  pro- 
portion of  1.23  per  cent,  while  the  313,000  English  prisoners  represent 
1.56  per  cent,  of  the  whole  nation,  the  relative  advantage  in  favour  of 
France  being  about  one«fifth. 

But  as  tins  calculation  is  mainly  based  on  an  arbitrary  deduction  of  one- 
half  from  the  French  simple  police  list,  it  does  not  really  prove  anything, 
though  it  is  probable  that,  if  the  nature  of  the  simple  police  cases  could 
be  exactly  ascertained,  and  their  number  set  off  against  the  small  propor- 
tion of  similar  charges  which  constitute  offences  in  England,  the  deduc- 
tion from  the  Frencn  list  might  be  larger  still,  and  the  comparison  in 
consequence  become  still  more  unfavourable  to  England.  This  supposi- 
tion is  strengthened  by  a  comparison  which  it  is  possible  to  make  very 
exactly  between  the  numbers  of  certain  absolute  crimes  committed  in 
bodi  countries  in  1857^  which  were  as  follows : 
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EngUncL  Fiance, 

Murders  of  all  kinds,  and  attempts  to  nmrder  .  608  598 

Bigamy 80  2 

Kape 348  805 

Forgery  and  coining 966  694 

Eobberiea  of  all  kinds,  and  lurcMiies  .        .    .  54,406  87,559 

Vagabond*  and  beggars 31,000  10,639 

Every  figure  in  this  list,  with  the  exception  of  rape,  ii  in  fiivoar  of 
France,  especially  when  the  large  exeess  of  popolfttion  in  the  latter 
country  is  taken  into  account ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  admitted,  that  if 
a  similar  comparison  of  every  class  of  oienoes  committed  in  the  two 
countries  were  possible,  an  immense  mass  of  the  trifling  caaea  tried  ia 
correctional  and  simple  police  would  disappear  from  the  French  list,  either 
on  the  ground  that  they  have  no  existence  in  England,  or  that  the  Eng- 
lish corresponding  numher  is  higher  than  the  French,  an  hypothesis 
which  may  fairKr  be  based  on  the  fact  just  proved,  that  in  many  serious 
crimes  the  English  show  such  a  marked  excess. 

On  one  point,  however,  England  attains,  contrarily  to  the  generally 
received  opinion  on  the  matter  on  the  Continent,  a  decided  superiority 
over  France.  Suicides  are  abeohitely  three  times  more  numerous  in 
France  than  in  England,  or,  in  proportien  to  the  respective  populations, 
twice  as  high.  In  1857  there  were  only  1349  suicides  in  England,  against 
3967  in  France. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  thatamsts  befdre  trial  are  infinitely  more  numerous 
in  England  than  in  France,  notwithstanding  the  greater  personal  liberty 
suM>osed  to  exist  in  the  former  country,  and  the  system  of  preventive  im- 
pnsonment  which  is  applied  in  the  latter.  In  1857,  66,626  persons  were 
arrested  in  France,  while  in  London  alone  the  arrests  amounted  to  79,364 
in  the  same  year. 

it  would  not  be  safe  to  form  a  definite  opinion  of  the  moral  state  of  a 
country  firom  an  examination  of  its  criminal  records  alone ;  there  are  other 
features  to  examine  also;  but  still  the  movement  of  crime  furnishes  a 
most  important  element  of  the  question,  and  a  provisional  idea  may  be 
based  on  it  of  the  moral  tendencies  of  a  people.  Without,  theremre, 
assigning  an  undue  importance  to  the  foregoing  fiftcts  and  figures,  they 
may  be  admitted  to  indicate  generally  that  the  state  of  France  as  concerns 
outward  morality  is  very  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  England.  The 
comparison  between  the  two  countries  for  such  crimes  as  can  really  be 
brought  to  scale  is  largely  in  favour  of  France ;  proportionately  on  the 
respective  populations,  rape  and  violation  of  children  are  twice  as 
numerous  in  the  latter  country  as  in  England;  but  murders,  forgeries, 
and  robberies  are  from  two  to  three  times  as  frequent  in  England  as  in 
France. 

The  greater  density  and  misery  of  the  English  population,  and  its  ac- 
cumulation in  manufacturing  cities,  may  be  supposed  to  partially  explain 
these  great  differences,  for  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  they  are  attributable 
to  a  greater  degree  of  wilful  criminality  amongst  the  Englbh.  The 
cause,  however,  is  not  in  question  here,  the  result  alone  is  before  us,  and 
it  is  very  bad  for  England. 

The  comparatively  high  moral  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes  in 
France  comes  out  strikingly,  confirming  what  has  already  been  said  of 
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ihar  relmtive  moimlity  in  the  praeeding  artaefe  on  Fopoilatioii.  Tktre  it  m 
retl  unportaDee  in  this  cireomttanoe,  for  the  niiml  inlMibitaDti  conttitwk) 
two-tiiirds  of  the  whole  mtion ;  but  k  it  tomowhat  cownfriwilinetid  by 
tbt  oicctiTO   proportionate  crininality  found  amongtt  tke  edncaled 

The  eoaetantlj  growing  tendency  to  attadcs  agatntt  mnont,  the  aog- 
mentatioQ  of  rape,  and  the  dimtnation  of  robberiee,  wooJd  almoet  teem  to 
impW  thai  TioleDee  of  character  it  iDcreasing,  while  want  and  dishonetty 
are  iindnithing ;  bnt  thit  would  be  too  general  a  conohnion  to  lett  on 
•och  dight  evidence.  The  orimioality  of  France,  while  diminithiDg  at  a 
whole,  it  timaltaneostl  J  dumging  itt  ob|ectt,  and,  at  in  all  other  matteia 
wUeh  are  tn  a  atate  of  trantitioD,  time  and  experieaee  alone  will  thow  the 
effects  of  the  morement  it  it  makiog. 


CONTINENTAL  EEVOLUTIONS .• 

Our  readers  may  possibly  remember  M.  Ganiier  Pae^  at  member  of 
that  proTtnonal  govemmeot  which  fretted  its  brief  hour  m  France,  during 
the  troublet  of  1848,  until  the  good  sense  of  the  nation  turned  him  oat 
asMng  the  rest  Since  hit  retirement  into  private,  M.  Pag^  hat  been 
**  eating  hit  leek"  aod  swearing  most  horrible  revenge,  which  he  has  per* 
peCrated  by  the  publication  of  a  ponderous  work,  in  which  he  purposes  to 
stndy  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  tornado  of  1 848,  from  hit 
point  of  view.  We  are,  in  so  far,  thankful  to  him  that  he  hat  for  the 
present  abstained  from  offering  us  any  "warmed-up  cabbage"  about 
the  French  reyolation  (though  he  threatens  his  much-suffering  country- 
men with  three  other  volumes  on  that  tubjectX  and  hat  witely  devoted 
the  volume  with  which  we  now  deal  to  the  affairt  of  Italy.  In  the  first 
plaoe,  it  is  a  very  taking  subject  of  the  hour ;  and  secondly,  the  author 
is  enabled  to  show — at  any  rate,  by  implication — that  France  was  quite 
prepared  to  do  in  1848  what  she  carried  out  in  1859.  Her  only  mis- 
take was,  that,  at  the  former  period,  she  had  the  modesty  to  wait  for  an 
iniritation,  which,  however,  was  not  given. 

We  have  generally  been  of  opinion  that  revelation  is  like  cholera, 
winch  breaks  out  suddenly  under  perfectly  normal  conditions  of  society, 
and  dashes  over  the  Continent,  spreading  desolation  and  confusion  far 
and  wide.  But  M.  Pag^  teaches  us  differently:  it  is  his  proud  boast 
diat  France  did  it  all  in  1848.  If  there  be  anything  to  boast  about 
in  perpetrating  bloodshed  and  checking  the  cause  of  progress  for  at 
least  ten  years,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  leave  France  the  responsibility. 
But  we  deny,  absolutely  and  utterly,  tliat  France  originated  the  Italian 
upheaval  (^  1848  :  it  must  have  taken  place  even  had  no  republic  been 
proclaimed  at  Paris.     For  eighteen  years  the  revolutionary  volcano  had 

•  HUtoire  de  la  Revolution  de  1848.    Par  Gamier  Pag^s.    Tome  1«,  Italle. 
Pvis:  Pagnerre. 
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been  growling  in  Italy,  now  and  then  emitting  sharp,  short  gleams,  until 
the  veering  of  the  Pope  to  the  liberal  side  gave  consistency  to  the  wants 
and  withes  of  the  peoples.  It  was  on  the  Tedeschi,  before  all,  that  the 
national  hatred  was  concentrated.  Austria  had  gone  beyond  the  au* 
thority  delegated  to  her  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  throughout  the 
peninsula  employed  her  troops  as  sbirri  to  suppress  free  interchange  of 
ideas.  It  was  impossible  for  sach  a  state  of  things  to  last  longer  ;  and 
though  the  French  revolution  of  1848  gave  the  signal  for  revolt,  even 
without  that  event  the  Italians  could  not  be  held  back  longer  from  an 
appeal  to  the  grim  god  of  battles.  M.  Gamier  Pages,  who,  by  the  way, 
has  been  largely  assisted  in  his  task  by  the  deceased  ex-dictator  of 
Venice,  Manin,  gives  the  following  glowing  account  of  the  Milanese 
glorious  days : 

The  combat  has  begun :  in  an  instant,  men  of  all  ranks,  of  all  trades,  women 
accustomed  to  rude  toil,  ladies  with  delicate  hands,  even  children,  all  prepared 
arms  and  means  of  resistance.  The  streets  were  unpaved,  and  barricades  raised. 
In  default  of  planks  and  beams,  carriages  were  oiagged  up,  and  everytiunjg 
that  presented  itself  was  employed.  Some  gave  their  furniture,  the  poor  their 
only  bed,  the  rich  their  gilded  chairs,  while  a  manufacturer  threw  in  tne  largest 
of  his  pianofortes.  At  this  supreme  moment  everybody  offered,  for  the  com- 
mon defence,  his  fortune  and  nis  life.  Marshal  Radetzky  had  a  difficulty  in 
escaping  from  the  torrent  that  began  to  overflow,  and  flying  from  his  palace  to 
the  castle,  abandoning  a  portion  of  his  clothes,  and  even  his  sword,  with  which 

he  had  menaced  the  Milanese,  and  which  now  became  their  trophy 

On  the  19th,  at  daybreak,  the  tocsin  was  heard,  the  cry  "To  arms!"  and 
the  sound  of  cannon.  The  battle  had  recommenced.  Never,  perhaps,  had 
a  population  found  itself  in  so  terrible  a  situation.  Enclosed  within  walls, 
flight  itself  in  the  event  of  defeat  was  no  longer  possible.  They  must  not  ex- 
pect from  forei^  and  savage  soldiers  either  pity  or  mercy ;  their  ferocity  could 
only  be  satiated  by  pillage,  violation,  and  carnage.  Had.  not  the  chief  himself 
denounced  the  sack  of  the  city,  if  it  resisted,  and  he  was  the  man  to  keep  his 
word.  There  was  no  hope  for  the  citv,  then,  if  it  succumbed,  and  the  citizens 
could  only  coimt  on  their  courage  and  their  despair.  In  this  gigantic  contest, 
each  bore  in  his  heart  the  sublime  resolution,  v  ictory  or  death ! — a  supreme 
moment,  a  solemn  hour  for  thb  nation  struggling  beneath  the  sword  that  kills. 
The  historian,  while  retracing  this  affecting  scene,  feels  his  hand  tremble.  The 
genius  of  deliverance  created  arms.  The  theatres  and  museums  were  stripped 
of  old  carbines  and  dress-swords ;  the  iron  bars  of  the  railways  were  sharp- 
ened; tools  fastened  to  the  end  of  sticks ;  knives  served  as  daggers ;  the  women 
heated  oil  and  melted  lead ;  furniture,  tiles,  bottles,  paving-stones,  vessels  of 
every  description  were  arranged  as  projectiles ;  barriciies  were  multiplied ;  no 
arm  was  inactive*;  the  chemists  manufactured  gunpowder,  caps,  and  fulmi- 
nating cotton;  some  invented  destructive  agents;  the  tradesmen  supplied 
vitriol,  which  was  to  fall  in  a  burning  shower The  troops  ad- 
vanced along  the  widest  streets,  swept  them  with  canister,  and  pointed  their 
guns  at  the  barricades.  The  inhabitants  poured  on  the  soldiers  the  piled-up 
materials ;  the  young  men  were  saving  witn  their  ammunition,  and  each  round 
told,  and  delivered  the  city  from  an  enemy. 

While  Radetzky  fell  back,  like  a  boar  at  bay,  beneath  the  walls  of 
Verona,  Charles  Albert  was  in  a  most  awkward  position.  We  are  glad 
to  find  that  M.  Pages  does  not  force  in  the  cuckoo  cry  of  treason,  so 
often  raised  against  that  monarch :  he  is  disposed  to  regard  htm  as  a 
weak-minded  roan,  iustigated  by  a  strong  dose  of  ambition.  On  hear- 
ing of  the  fall  of  monarchy  in  France,  Charles  Albert  was  stupified :  on 
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ooe  band  he  was  haunted  by  the  demon  of  repablioanism,  on  the  odier 
lie  did  not  like  the  opportunity  for  aggrandisement  to  slip.  Worst  of 
aH,  he  eoidd  not  remain  stationary,  he  roust  move  with  the  tide.  AfUr 
great  Iientation,  therefore,  he  resoWed  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Italian  movement,  and  obtain  that  iron  crown  which  his  ancestors 
had  worn  with  honour  for  a  season. 

Lamartine,  feeling  perfectly  aware  that  the  only  thing  that  could 
support  his  tottering  authority  was  a  foreign  war,  at  once  offered  the 
^ng  of  Sardinia  the  aid  of  the  sword  of  France,  but  he  at  once  declined 
it.  The  president  of  the  provisional  government  then  appealed  to 
Mazzici  to  accept  French  help,  but  he  haughtily  endorsed  the  king^s 
memorable  reply,  **  L'ltalia  far^  di  se."  In  &ct,  the  Italians  were  so 
astounded  at  having  driven  the  Austrians  out  of  Milan,  that  they  thought 
they  need  only  follow  up  their  victory  to  render  their  country  g^at, 
gkmoos,  and  free.  In  truth,  circumstances  seemed  to  justify  this  view  : 
mm  one  end  of  the  peninsula  to  the  other,  prince  was  outbidding  prince 
in  his  oflers  of  assistance  to  the  popular  cause ;  the  Neapolitan  troops 
were  hurrying  up,  the  Roman  army  was  on  the  frontier  of  Venetia,  and 
that  country  was  torn  from  Radetzky,  with  the  exception  of  the  re- 
donbtable  Quadrilateral,  in  which  the  grey-haired  field>marshal  was 
fretting  hb  proud  heart,  and  urging  on  his  court  the  necessity  of  re* 
infoivements,  which  it  could  not  offer  him.  In  the  mean  while,  Charles 
Albert  went  on  from  victory  to  victory,  till  he  was  brought  up  by  the 
frowning  walls  of  Verona,  which  have  since  made  another  conqueror 
hesitate.  During  this  period  treachery  was  at  work  throughout  the 
peninsula.  Ferdinand  of  Naples  regained  his  authority  on  the  Conti- 
nenty  and  PioNono  began  playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  national 
cause ;  but  no  foe  was  so  dangerous  to  it  as  Charles  Albert  himself.  In 
his  jealousy  of  the  volunteers  he  left  them  unsupported,  and  Radetxky 
was  enabled  to  surprise  their  column  at  Curtatone,  where  they  were  cut 
to  pieces  after  a  magnificent  defence.  The  perusal  of  their  exploits  reads 
Kke  a  page  from  the  history  of  ancient  Greece : 

For  more  than  three  hours  they  resisted  and  performed  prodigies  of  valour. 
G^eral  Laujgier  sustained  the  valour  of  his  troops  bj  example  and  words.  The 
cries  of  "  Viva  I'ltalia  !'*  gave  strength  to  the  weakest  and  courage  to  the  most 
timid.  The  sharphooters  fouffht  in  the  open,  saying  that  they  wished  to  show 
their  breasts  to  the  enemy.  Tne  students'  battalion,  intrepid  m  fire,  proceeded 
whoever  the  peril  was  the  greatest ;  they  fell  without  ffiving  way,  and  died  as 
heroes.    The  learned  professor  of  geolo^,  Leopold  Pelia,  expired  with  the  cry 

"  that  he  bad  not  yet  done  enough  for  his  country/' At 

this  supreme  moment  an  affecting  episode  took  place.  Some  forty  volunteers, 
led  by  Montanelli,  rushed  forwara  over  the  dead  bodies  to  a  neighbonrixi«^  mill, 
and  there  offered  a  desperate  resistance  to  the  Austrians.  Bullets  haued'on 
the  sacred  battalion,  and  decimated  it.  One  by  one  they  fell,  and  their  car- 
tridges— glorious  heritage  of  the  dying  men! — were  shared  amonff  the  sur- 
vivors. The  heroic  group,  jB^radually  reduced,  closed  up  round  the  Italian  flag. 
Pietro  Parra,  a  very  promising  youth,  was  struck  by  the  side  of  Montanelli, 
who  threw  himself  on  a  man  wliom  he  regarded  as  a  brother,  felt  the  pulsing  of 
kis  heart,  and  soon  aft;er  only  embraced  a  corpse.  He  seized  his  brave  comrade's 
musket  to  avenge  him,  but  immediately  felt  his  left  arm  pierced  by  a  bullet, 
made  vain  efforts  to  eontinue.the  combat,  and  lost  his  senses  as  he  cried  to  his 
friends,  who,  not  wishing  to  separate  from  him,  surrendered  to  the  Austrians, 
"Ion  will  bear  testimony  that  I  fell  with  my  face  to  the  foe." 
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Another  gloriovf  episode  of  the  oftonpeigB  wee  die  defonce  of  Vieenni 
by  Cokmels  MaMimo  d'Azeglio  and  Enrico  CuJdiDL  At  daybreak, 
Uack,  compact  maaies  of  the  enemy  were  seen  advaneing  on  the  devoted 
town  from  every  direction.  The  m  began  at  fbor  ajc.,  by  an  attack  of 
tirailleun.  The  column  commanded  by  Culoz  rushed  impetoonsly  to« 
wards  the  heights,  which  were  defended  with  equal  vigour.  Wratislaw 
threw  himself  on  the  Rotunda,  but  in  vain  ;  and,  forced  to  have  recourse 
to  his  artillery^  directed  his  attack  on  the  gate,  where  an  obsdnate  fight 
was  carried  on.  At  this  moment,  D'A^re  charged  in  close  column  ihm 
bariicade  oi  the  Padua  gate,  but  was  foiled  by  ^e  bravery  of  the 
Italians.  On  all  sides  the  contest  was  furious  and  sanguinary ;  the  towa 
was  begirt  by  a  belt  of  fire  and  iron.  The  general,  t^  officers^  the 
vohinteers,  the  soldiers,  the  townsmen,  endured,  without  stirring,  thia 
formidable  assault,  which  threatened  to  swallow  them  up.  They  fought 
for  six  hours,  and  the  Austrians  made  but  insensible  progress.  The 
shock  of  arms  was  most  terrible  on  the  heights,  where  the  Italians  and 
Swiss  had  concentrated  their  efforts  on  Bericooolo.  The  artillery,  ex- 
cellently served  by  Uie  Swiss,  hurled  death  into  the  ranks  of  the  assail^ 
ants  ;  on  either  side  it  was  felt  that  this  hill  was  the  key  of  the  position, 
and  that  if  carried  the  contest  would  be  virtually  at  an  end.  To  effect 
it,  the  Austrians  made  a  desperate  effort,  and  charg^  il  with  twelve  thou* 
sand  fresh  troops.  The  Italians  and  Swiss  resisted  desperately,  but  prodigiei 
of  valour  could  not  keep  the  foe  back.  The  termination  of  the  contest 
18  so  brilliantly  told  by  M.  Pages^  that  it  must  serve  as  an  apok)gy  fior 
an  extract: 

Durando  gave  his  orders  everywhere ;  no  one  needed  to  hear  the  voice  of  his 
chief  to  be  inspired,  for  his  presence  sufficed.  On  learning  the  retreat  of 
lyAzcglio,  be  rushed  to  the  reserve,  told  the  Swiss  to  fly  to  his  help,  and  him- 
self tried  at  the  head  of  a  column  to  turn  the  hill  on  the  opposite  side ;  but  the 
Austrian  ranks  were  so  dense  that  the  Itahaas  were  oomp^d  to  fall  back  on. 
the  town.  The  enemy,  master  of  the  heights,  covered  th^  with  batteries,  and 
soon  shells,  shrapnel,  and  balls,  rained  on  the  city.  The  resistance,  conceit 
trated  behind  gates  aud  barricades,  became  through  this  only  the  greater;  peril 
heightened  audacity  in  their  hearts  and  did  not  affect  them.  I^ig^t  caaie,  to 
add  the  horrors  of  its  darkness  to  all  the  horrors  of  the  engagement.  For  six- 
aad-thirty  hours  the  Italians  had  been  under  arms :  exhausted  by  the  hunger 
and  thirst  they  had  not  found  time  to  appease,  by  fatigue  and  Uoodshed,  thej 
still  did  not  feel  their  courage  exhausted.  But  coidd  such  heavy  sacrifices  save 
the  city  ?  After  the  loss  of  the  heights  it  would  soon  be  but  a  pile  of  nuns. 
The  Swiss  artillery  vna  partially  dismounted ;  should  Yicenaa  be  e]q)osed  to  all 
the  disasters  of  a  ciij  taken  by  storm  ?  The  general  examined  sadly,  but  coolly, 
thk  moumfol  situation.  He  had  neither  promise  nor  hope  oi  succour  fnwi 
Gharies  Albert ;  perhaps  he  could  obtain  an  honourable  capitulation  for  the  ui- 
hiibitaiitB  and  his  army.  At  about  six  p.m.  he  informed  the  committee  of  de- 
fence of  his  resolution,  and  gave  them  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  reieok  Ue 
oommittee  repulsed,  in  the  name  of  the  city,  all  capitulation.  The  guMval  lo- 
eeiyed  this  r^y  as  the  frenzy  of  patriotism,  and  took  on  himadf  to  hoist  tba 
white  flsg.  At  this  sinister  sight  a  t^rible  crisis  was  produced  by  despair: 
hearts  revolted,  transports  of  anger  seized  on  the  minds ;  the  ToluBtosrs,  the 
inhabitaBts,  preferred  death  to  surrender.  The  flag,  pi^red  by  bullets^  fell»  and 
the  firing  began  again  on  all  sides  furioudv.  But  the  genoial  saw  the  oertaiit 
danger,  and  the  impoeaibility  of  defence :  he  might  still  save  the  am^  and  ekj 
hoBL  eomplete  destmetion.  He  accepted  the  reaponsilnlity  of  the  capitaktion, 
hoisted  the  white  flag  again,  and  seat  measengera  to  the  cMB^a  oan^ 
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In  tfris  vftj  Radttri^j  eompMwUd  for  the  fUl  of  F^sohitfft  bj  gnda- 
aUj  eitesdkig^  his  grasp  of  the  Venetesc»  and  ere  kmg  reinforoements 
began  pouring  in.  Charleg  Albert  had  dislocated  hia  fmes  by  attempt 
log  the  aiege  of  Mantua,  and  there  was  a  chaaee  of  the  old  field-marshal 
bttog  able  to  ^^  blot"  the  king's  weak  point.  In  this  actoal  state  of  affiurs 
Lamariioe  onee  more  offered  the  sword  of  France  to  the  patriots,  and 
with  the  detemination  to  cross  the  Alps  at  the  first  cry  for  rescue,  raised 
an  army  6[  Etc  hundred  thousand  men.  I^iooking  back  tluxxigh  the  past, 
it  is  instructive  to  find  Lamartine  speaking  in  the  following  way  to  the 
Kadonal  Assembly :  *'  In  no  case  will  Itidy  fall  again  under  ^e  yoke 
she  has  so  gloriously  shaken  off.  In  no  case  will  France  fiiil  in  Amt 
fntenuty  for  twenty-six  millions  of  human  beings,  which  has  been  her 
law  £6t  the  past,  and  will  be  her  duty  for  tiie  future."  But  the  Italians, 
in  one  poiot^  if  in  no  other,  displayed  wisdom :  they  would  not  accept 
French  aid ;  and  all  Lamartine  could  do  was  to  send  a  French  squtdron 
into  the  Adriatic,  and  wait  the  course  of  events.  In  fact,  at  that  moment 
an  external  war  could  alone  prove  the  salration  of  the  French  provirional 
Ipovemment,  and  Lamartine  was  eventually  hurled  from  power  because 
he  listened  to  the  promptings  of  his  better  self  and  avoided  it. 

Still,  there  was  sufficient  in  the  debates  of  the  French  House  to  alarm 
Austria  as  to  intervention,  and  she  would  have  been  glad  to  come  to  a 
aatis&otory  settlement  with  Sardinia  if  she  could  do  so  with  honour. 
Radetdry  had  by  this  time  an  army  numerically  superior  to  that  of 
Charles  Albert,  and  before  resuming  the  offensive  there  was  no  disgrace 
in  trying  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  especially  as  its  continuance  rendered 
it  more  than  probable  that  France  would  step  in  and  act  the  part  of  the 
lawyer  in  the  fable  of  the  oyster  and  the  snells.  Hence  the  court  of 
Vienna  sent  M.  de  Hummelauer  to  ask  the  intervention  of  England  in 
the  quarrel,  and  Lord  Palmerston  was  disposed  to  listen.  The  Austrian 
envoy  strongly  urged  the  advisability  of  a  union  between  Austria  and 
Piedmont,  **  because  in  that  way  their  forces  could  be  combined  in  a 
system  of  common  defence  against  French  invasion."  The  first  proposi- 
tion was  to  constitute  the  Lombardo-Venetese  into  an  independent  state, 
with  its  own  army  and  goyemment,  but  still  remaining  under  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  emperor.  This  Lord  Palmerston  declined,  and  then  M. 
Hummelauer  presented  a  second  memorandum,  by  which  Lombardy 
would  be  rendered  independent,  while  the  Venetian  state  would  remain 
nnder  the  sovereign^  of  the  emperor,  with  a  national  administration. 
Here,  again.  Lord  Palmerston  hesitated  in  face  of  the  strong  Italian 
feeling  evidenced  in  Venetia,  and  evidently  did  not  wish  to  accept  the 
responsibility.  Hence  the  negotiations  were  broken  off,  as  Austria, 
under  present  circumstances,  did  not  feel  disposed  to  surrender  the  line 
of  the  Adige,  which  was  necessary  to  protect  Trieste.  At  any  rate, 
these  negotiations  deserve  not  to  be  forgotten,  as  they  formed  the  basis 
of  the  treaty  of  Villafiranca,  and  show  that  by  the  exercise  of  a  iudiciou$ 
prcasurs  the  British  government  could  have  obtained  in  1848  all  that  the 
Eflsperor  of  the  French  was  enabled  to  secure  after  a  campaign  of  more 
diaa  nanal  severi^.  We  cannot  help  thinking,  then,  that  Lord  Palmer* 
ston,  on  this  occasion,  did  not  display  that  acumen  whidi  people  are 
MMially  agreed  to  credit  him  with  in  matters  relating  to  foreign  policy* 
oSXi,  the  Veaetese  court  was  not  beaten  yet,  but  made  the  provisional 
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junta  at  Milan  the  same  proposition — namely,  the  liberation  of  Lombardy 
'I— if  she  would  throw  Venetia  over.  To  their  honour,  this  was  at  oned 
refused,  and  henceforth  arms  could  alone  decide. 

The  chances  were  greatly  favourable  to  Radetzky :  Charles  Albert 
had  extended  his  front  from  Peschiera  to  Mantua,  while  the  Austrian 
field-marshal  held  his  thoroughly  in  hand.  At  the  end  of  May  and  the 
beginning  of  June,  Charles  Albert  honestly  wished  to  save  Venetia,  and 
only  treat  with  Austria  on  the  condition  of  Italy  being  entirely  emanci- 
pated from  the  foreign  yoke.  Doubtless  politicians  had  already  begun 
to  whisper  to  him  the  immediate  and  brilliant  advantages  which  a  new 
treaty  of  Campo-Formio  would  offer  him ;  doubtless  prudent  councillors 
were  already  whispering  In  his  ear  ideas  of  abandonment  and  treason  to 
Venetia;  but  for  all  that,  at  this  moment  he  was  as  resolute  as  an  unde-^ 
^ded  character  can  be  to  yield  no  inch  of  his  Italian  country.  But  bf 
the  beginning  of  July  a  change  began  to  come  over  the  king :  he  haJ 
but  sixty  thousand  men,  while  the  Austrian  army,  afbr  the  junction  of 
Kugent  and  Welden's  corps,  amounted  to  eighty-five  thousand. 

Charles  Albert,  in  presence  of  these  forces,  supported  by  the  fortresses  an^ 
the  Adiee,  in  a  formidable  position,  felt  his  impotence,  and  could  not  make  up 
his  mind  whether  to  advance  or  retire.  Daily  different  places  were  suggested 
to  bim :  he  studied  them  carefully,  but  could  not  fix  on  any  one.  He  heard  the 
cries  of  all  Italy,  which  excited  and  urged  him  forward,  and  he  heard,  too,  the 
voice  of  prudence,  which  pointed  out  tlie  danger  and  held  him  back.  Fearless 
for  himself,  he  trembled  for  his  sons'  property.  A  battle  risked,  a  battle  lost^ 
was  a  crown  that  disappeared  before  it  had  been  seized !  It  was  his  own  throne: 
menaced.  Italy  disarmed,  the  French  Republic  in  Italy !  At  this  moment^ 
clever  people  brought  before  his  undecidea  mind  the  advantages  proposed  by 
Austria  and  repelled  by  him.  But  he  had  pledged  himself  too  deeply.  No !  he 
would  never  sign  a  treaty  of  Campo-Formio :  a  hundred  times  better  fall  on  the 
batUe-field  arms  in  band. 

At  last,  however,  the  king  gave  way  to  his  advisers,  and  on  July  7  he 
wrote  to  Radetxky  offering  to  accept  the  Adige  as  the  eastern  frontier  o£ 
the  state ;  but  it  was  too  late.  The  terms  were  not  equal :  Radetzky  by 
this  time  held  the  whole  of  the  Venetese  but  the  capital,  and  Austria  waa 
in  honour  bound  not  to  listen  to  any  negotiations  until  she  had  gained 
some  signal  successes  over  the  foe.  That  signal  success*  was  the  battle  of 
Custosa,  where  Radetzky  completely  outmanoeuvred  the  Piedmontese,  and 
took  them  between  two  Bres.  The  king  was  only  able  to  bring  twenty- 
two  thousand  men  into  action;  and  though  they  fought  with  great 
bravery,  they  were  eventually  compelled  to  retreat  This  6ght  became 
more  fatal  to  the  Italian  cause  through  its  consequences  than  through  ita 
result  The  Piedmontese,  hitherto  supeiior  in  every  action,  lost  their 
self-confidence. 

The  combat  had  been  glorious,  but  the  defeat  was  overwhelming.  Demorali- 
sation seized  on  the  bravest  and  fear  on  the  cowardly ;  there  were  pitiable  terrors 
and  criminal  desertions ;  the  commissariat,  badly  organised,  left  the  army  with- 
out provisions ;  the  exhausted  soldiers  could  not  repair  their  strength ;  disorder 
reigned  everywhere.  To  their  terrified  minds  Radetzky  constantly  appeared, 
menacing  with  his  victorious  army.  Wiiat  complaints,  what  groans  !  It  was 
a  frightful  spectacle  of  human  misery !  Faces  were  gloomy,  hearts  in  despair. 
The  very  prisoners,  the  result  of  their  successes,  became  an  embarrassment,  antf 
seemed  a  mockery  of  destiny.    The  generals  knew  not  how  to  justify  their 
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tercnes  <  Hmj  enrsed  the  oommusariat,  accused  each  other  of  fanlis  of  commis- 
aion  and  oaaaaxm^  and  underwent  the  effects  of  the  general  despondency. 

Still  the  king  stood  at  the  head  of  forty-five  thousand  men,  and  his 
fidd  artillery  was  intact.  He  was  adrised  to  ask  for  an  armistice,  but  the 
iosnhmg  terms  Radetzky  proposed  aroused  his  pride,  and  he  fell  back  on 
Milan,  under  whose  walls  he  arrived  on  August  3,  with  only  twenty-fire 
thousand  men  lef^.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  most  inexplicable  thing 
of  all  his  career  occurred,  and  which  willever  cast  a  deep  shadow  over  the 
Idng's  memory.  All  the  time  he  had  been  fighting,  the  Sardinian  govern- 
ment bad  not  taken  possession  of  the  authority  at  Milan  and  Venice ;  but 
cm  August  2,  Ueutenant-Creneral  Olivieri  arrived  in  the  former  city  to 
depose  the  provisional  government,  and  take  possession  in  the  king's 
name.  On  the  4th  the  last  decisive  action  took  place  under  the  walls  of 
Milan,  and  on  the  same  night  the  king  capitulated.  Can  we  blame  the 
republicans  that  they  alleged  he  had  only  seized  the  authority  at  Milan 
in  order  to  ransom  hb  own  kingdom  by  surrendering  it  to  the  Austrians, 
and  that  he  preferred  seeing  Radetzky  hold  Lombardy  than  a  French 
army  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  junta  ? 

There  was  a  scene  of  ^ghtful  confusion  in  Milan  when  the  news  of  the 
capitulation  spread  on  the  morning  of  August  5.  Charles  Albert  ex- 
plained his  motives,  his  wish  to  spare  the  blood  of  the  people ;  but  his  ex- 
planation was  received  with  murmurs,  which  struck  Charles  Albert  to  the 
heart.  **  Well,"  he  exclaimed,  **  if  the  conditions  do  not  suit  you,  try  to 
obtain  others  that  are  better ;  and  if  you  will  not  surrender  at  any  price, 
I  will  remain  with  you,  and  be  buried  beneath  the  walls  of  your  city." 
But  discouragement  and  anarchy  had  seized  on  the  army ;  tne  soldiers, 
probably  obeying  previous  orders,  began  leaving  the  city.  The  arch- 
bishop, the  podestat,  and  two  other  citizens,  considering  defence  impos- 
sible, went  to  Radetsky's  camp  and  signed  a  new  agreement,  which  was 
ratified  by  the  chief  of  the  staff,  in  the  name  of  the  king.  When  this 
became  known  the  saddest  scene  of  the  whole  sad  history  occurred : 

Suddenly,  as  if  seized  with  madness,  the  mob  returned  to  the  palace,  and 
raised  barncades  around  it.  The  night,  slow  in  comiDK>  covered  with  its  dark- 
ness a  fearful  scene :  cries  of  death  against  Charles  Albert  were  heard ;  shots 
were  fired  at  the  windows,  provoked  by  the  shots  of  the  servants,  who  wished  to 
clear  the  palace ;  the  mob  attempted  to  ent^r  the  apartments,  and  were  repulsed ; 
it  was  proposed  to  fire  the  palace  and  the  city,  ana  thus  leave  Radetzky  nought 
bnt  ashes.  If  darkness  permits  every  crime,  it  facilitates  fli^t.  The  troops 
were  feir  away ;  A  de  la  Marmora  got  down  from  a  window  and  returned  at  the 
head  of  a  detachment  of  carabineers  and  bersaglieri,  who  effected  the  kin^s 
liberation.  Charles  Albert,  crushed  and  tortured,  went  off  through  the  Vercellina 
gat^  with  his  two  sons  and  the  staff,  hearing  behind  him  the  sound  of  fire-arms, 
uie  knell  of  the  tocsin,  and  cries  of  fury  and  malediction.  Charles  Albert,  four 
months  previously,  only  dieamed  of  entering  Milan  to  receive  the  honours  of  a 
triumph  and  the  testimony  of  public  gratitude.  Instead  of  this,  he  arrived  to 
adure  an  atrocious  moral  punishment,  and  offer  to  the  world  a  fresh  example  of 
the  versatility  of  peoples  who  adulate  and  crown  success,  and  do  not  pardon  mis- 
ortnne. 

On  Angust  7,  the  Sardinian  commissioners,  by  a  strange  mockery,  took 
possesnon  of  Venice  in  the  king's  name,  but  the  news  of  the  capitula- 
tion of  Milan  put  an  end  to  their  authority,  and  the  republican  flag  again 
floated  from  the  walls  of  the  devoted  city.   At  this  moment  the  opprcMised 
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nationalities  tunied  their  eye«  to  that  generous  nation  which  had  offiwod 
its  sword  before :  after  all,  the  French  were  not  raore  fweigners  than 
-were  the  Austrians.  But  it  was  too  late :  the  sword  of  France  had  slipped 
from  the  neryeless  grasp  of  the  proyisional  government,  and  for  want  of  a 
foreign  war  the  nation  nad  devoured  its  own  children.  When  republicaa 
troops  eventually  marched  into  Italy,  it  was  for  a  very  differmit  purpose 
than  Lamartine  had  ever  thought  oL  The  troops  of  one  republic  went 
to  suppress  another  republic,  and  produce  that  anomalous  state  of  things 
from  which  Italy  still  suffers. 

The  events  of  these  troublous  times  are,  we  allow,  fully  and  fairly  dis- 
cussed by  M.  Gamier  Pag^  and  we  are  willing  to  consider  with  him  that 
the  provisional  government  meant  fairly  by  Italy.  At.  the  same  time, 
however,  we  cannot  refrain,  if  we  may  judge  from  recent  lessons  in 
history,  from  thinking  that  Charles  Albert  acted  wisely  in  declining 
French  assistance.  His  son,  who  accepted  it,  has  not  much  to  boast 
about,  after  all ;  his  troubles  have  yet  to  come,  if,  indeed,  they  have  not 
already  commenced.  For  a  season  the  Italians  will  remain  quiet,  but 
already  even  Naples  is  growing  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  new  Ring  of 
Italy.  When  the  taxation  comes  into  operation  we  shall  see  whether 
Victor  Emmanuel  is  equal  to  his  post  At  the  same  time,  liowever,  we 
cannot  help  repeating  that  Lord  Palmerston  incurred  a  deep  responsibilitj 
when  he  declined  accepting  the  mediation  between  Austria  and  Italy,  for, 
humanly  speaking,  he  might  have  in  that  way  prevented  the  campaign 
of  1859,  and  the  complications  which  may  yet  result  from  it.  The  best 
reparation  he  can  offer  is  his  hearty  co-operation  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Boman  question,  which  is  earnestly  calling  for  a  settlement,  without 
which  it  is  impossible  for  Italy  to  be  pacified. 

We  offer  our  readers  no  apology  for  making  M.  Gamier  Page's 
volume  occasion  for  what  may  seem  a  twice-told  tale.  Not  only  have  we 
been  enabled  to  lay  before  them  some  new  passages  in  that  episode  of 
Italian  history,  but  we  think  it  wise  now  and  then  to  institute  comparisons 
between  past  and  present,  as  offering  a  tolerably  trustworthy  gauge  of 
the  future.  In  conclusion,  it  would  be  unjust  did  we  not  mention  that 
this  volume  offers  invaluable  materials  for  the  student,  for  it  gives  the 
story  of  all  the  insurrectionary  Italian  movements  of  1848,  fully  and 
without  prejudice.  In  his  next  volume,  M.  Pages  proposes  to  investigate 
other  phases  of  that  wonderful  year,  and  we  hone  ere  long  to  be  enabled 
to  lay  the  result  of  his  researches  before  our  readers. 
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....  bat  made  a  mingle-mangle  and  a  hotch-potch  of  it — I  cannot  tell  what.— 
Bp.  Latuib&*S  Serwums. 

TOWN  AND  COFNTBT. 

§  3. 

WnxfAM  Habington,  whose  life  comprised  jost  about  tiie  fint  half  of 
the  seTenteeDth  century,  and  whose  poetry  has  been  said  to  have  all  the 
vices  of  the  **  metaphyseal  school,*'  excepting  its  occasional  and  some- 
times studied  licendoosness — -balances  with  discretion  and  impartially 
^  comparatire  merits  and  drawbacks  of  Town  and  Country.  His  Epistfe 
to  a  Friend,  "his  noblest  firiend,  J.  C,  Esq.,**  contains  lines  of  sense  and 
strength  hardly  to  be  looked  for  in  one  who  elsewhere  talks,  as  Jeamet  of 
Berkei^-aqaare  might,  of  meadows  wearing  a  '<  green  plnsh,**  of  the  (ixB 
of  kyve  being  available  to  cleanse  the  air  of  a  plague-stricken  city,  and  of 
a  Inzurioas  banquet  being  so  rich  that  heaven  must  have  opened  its  flood- 
gates and  rained  down  showers  of  sweetmeats,  as  if 

Heaven  were 
BlacHdars,  and  each  star  a  confectioner. 

Not  Mr.  Alexander  Smith,  nor  Mr.  Stanyan  Bigg,  nor  any  other  modem 
proficient  in  star  imagery,  can  quite  match  ikai. — Surfeited  by  bonbon 
diet  of  this  sort,  the  reader  of  Habington's  poems  tiie  mort  gladly  wel- 
eonaea  a  pJain  statement  like  the  following : 

I  hate  the  country's  dirt  and  manners,  yet 
I  loTc  the  silence ;  I  embrace  the  wit 
And  conrtship,  flowing  here  in  a  full  tide. 
Bat  loathe  the  expense,  the  vanity  aad  pride. 
Ko  place  each  way  is  ha;^.* 

Tlua  is  terse  and  well-balanced.  The  poet  could  discriminate  justly,  and 
ao  shape  his  verses  as  to  make  pros  and  cons  rhyme  together,  without 
offence  to  reason,  or  prejudice  to  themselves. 

The  poets  generally  (Herriok  being  a  notable  exception)  are  all  one 
way,  in  this  question.  They  feel  bound  over,  ex  officio^  to  write  up  the 
country,  with  all  its  imperfections  on  its  head.  And  people  who  don't 
write  poetry,  but  who  wish  to  be,  at  any  rate  to  be  thought,  poetically 
disposed — susceptible  to  the  skyey  influences,  tasteful  in  the  beauties  c£ 
Nator^  and  unsophisticated  if  not  altogether  unspotted  by  the  world- 
are  apt  to  affect  an  unconditional  enthuttatra  for  whatever  is  rustically 
out  of  town.  Very  few  people,  in  fact,  have  the  courage  to  acknowledge 
the  in^fference  so  many  of  them  really  feel,  to  hedgerow  elms  and 
Ullocks  green,  and  the  whole  cycle  of  country  life.  How  comes  it,  asks 
Mr.  Plumer  Ward's  <<  man  of  refinement,"  that  all,  even  of  the  most 
iUostriooa  rank,  all  that  are  eauaent  £dc  poweif  and  talant%  as  well  as 

•  Habtngtoii's  •'The  Mistress  and  other  Poems"  (1634):  Epistle  to  aFiiend. 
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the  most  beautiful  poets  and  the  soundest  philosophers,  have  alike  con- 
curred in  the  praises  of  retirement  ?  The  question  is  meant  as  a  poeer 
for  Dr.  Evelyn — who  answers,  however,  *'  Praises,  if  you  will ;  but  who 
Ideally  practised  what  he  recommended  ?  Horace,  with  all  his  charming 
rhapsodies  about  Lucretilis  and  the  Sabine  farm,  and  his 

0  rusf  quando  ego  te  atpiciam  ? 

was  always  sneaking  to  town,  and  then  wrote  to  his  steward  that  he  was 
a  very  absurd  fellow  for  not  liking  to  stay  in  the  country.*'* 

Yoloey  had  from  the  Baron  d'Holbach  an  anecdote  which  portrays 
two  very  diflPerent  personages,  Diderot  and  Delille,  as  regards  their  rural 
aspirations  and  sincerity  of  spirit.  Some  one  had  been  praising  up  the 
happiness  of  country  life,  in  Diderot's  presence.  Denis  was  caught  by 
the  picture  thus  painted.  His  enthusiasm  was  excited.  He  was  all  for 
groves  and  glens:  he  would  go  at  once  and  spend  a  good  while  in  the 
country  :  the  only  question  was,  where  should  he  g^  ?  About  this  time, 
the  Governor  of  the  ChUteau  de  Meudon  arrived  on  a  visit ;  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  Diderot,  and  learnt  this  new  desire  of  his  :  so  the  Governor 
courteously  assigned  him  a  room  in  the  Ch&teau.  Diderot  hurries  away 
to  see  the  room  and  the  neighbourhood :  he  is  enchanted ;  he  can  never 
be  happy  anywhere  else.  He  comes  back  to  town,  however,  and  some- 
how the  summer  slips  away  without  his  returning  to  Meudon.  There 
is  the  one  only  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth  upon  which,  ipse  dtxU^  Denis 
Diderot  can  five ;  and  yet  the  summer  is  past,  the  autumn  is  ended,  and 
he  is  not  there.  Another  summer  comes— and  goes — but  Denis  Diderot 
revisits  not  the  Chftteau  de  Meudon.  In  September  he  happens  to 
meet  the  poet  Delille,  who  makes  up  to  him,  with  earnest  looks  and  care- 
5rom  expression,  and  says :  "  I  was  looking  for  you,  mon  ami ;  I  am 

r*te  taken  up  with  my  poem,  and  do  so  want  to  get  a  little  solitude^ 
t  I  may  work  at  it  as  I  would.  Madame  d'Houdet6t  tells  me  you 
have  a  nice  little  room  at  Meudon  which  you  never  go  there  to  make  use 
of."  "  My  dear  Abb6,"  exclaims  Diderot,  "  listen  to  me :  we  all  of 
us  have  some  chimera  that  we  place  at  a  distance  from  us ;  if  we  lay  our 
hand  upon  it,  it  makes  off  altogether,  for  other  quarters.  I  do  not  go  to 
Meudon,  but  I  am  every  day  saying  to  myself.  To-morrow  I'll  go.  If  I 
no  longer  had  it  to  go  to,  I  should  be  unhappy.''f  M.  Sainte-Beuve 
shrewdly  suspects  that  Delille  would  have  been  a  little  embarrassed,  had 
Diderot  taken  him  at  his  word,  and  that  he  would  soon  have  found 
cette  chambre  solitaire  a  terrific  bore.  The  country  was  "  always,  if  one 
may  say  it,  the  dada  of  the  Abb^  Delille,  who  talked  about  it,  eveii 
when  blind,  as  of  a  charm  actually  present."^  Berdardiu  de  Saint- 
Pierre,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  relates  how  Delille  came  and  sat  beside 
him  at  the  lustitut,  and  says :  **  I  found  him  so  amiable  and  so  in  Ipve 
with  the  country,  and  he  paid  me  compliments  so  extremely  gratifying^ 
that  I  made  him  an  offer  to  come  to  Eragny."  Delille  would  have 
rivalled  Diderot,  it  is  likely,  in  procrastination  and  excuses,  had  the  offer 
been  pressed.     Even  Voltaire,  hardly  come  of  age,  and  just  arrived  io 

♦  Tremaloe,  ch.  xxvii. 

ILettres  incites  de  Yolnej,  dans  Bodin,  ReckercUs  tmr  VAf^ou, 
Sainte-Beuve,  Portraits  Litt^raires,  t.  IL:  *'  DeliUe.** 
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Pans,  ptnet  lor  letiremeDt,  and  swe&n  he  wu  bom  to  he  faune  au 
syivaim  !    He  don't  add,  though  we  do,  ou  safyre. 

Ooe  of  Sjrdoey  Smith's  letters,  from  Combe  Florey,  says :  "  I  do  all  I 
can  to  love  ^  country,  and  endeayour  to  believe  those  poetical  lies 
which  I  read  in  Rogers  and  others,  on  the  subject ;  which  sad  deviations 
from  truth  were,  by  Rogers,  all  written  in  St.  James's-place."*  The 
London  canon's  favourite  poet  must  have  been  that  renowned  table- 
talker,  the  crumbs  and  droppings  of  whose  table-talk  were  dearer  to 
Sydney  than  any  pretty  warbling  choir  of  bird-voices,  Henry  Luttrell. 
Sweet  to  those  canonical  ears  must  have  been  this  urbane  minstrel's 
urban  apostrophe — 

O  London,  comprehensive  word ! 

Whose  sound,  tnough  scarce  in  wliisper  heard, 

Breatlies  independence  !— if  I  share 

That  first  of  blessings,  I  can  bear 

£v'n  with  iby  fogs  and  smoky  air. 

Of  leisure  fond,  of  freedom  fonder, 

O  grant  me  in  thj  streets  to  wander ; 

Grant  me  thy  cheerful  morning-walk. 

Thy  dinner  and  thy  evening-talk. 

What  though  I'm  forced  my  doors  to  make  fast  ? 

What  though  no  cream  be  mine  for  break&st  ? 

Though  knaves  around  me  cheat  and  plunder. 

And  fires  can  scarcely  be  kept  under. 

Though  guilt  in  triumph  stalks  abroad, 

Bt  Bow  and  Marlborough-street  unawed,  .  .  . 

"What  signify  such  paltry  blots  ? 

The  glorious  sun  himself  has  spots.f 

**  When  I  go  to  Margate,"  says  the  stockbroker  in  one  of  Reynolds's 
effete  comedies,  "  it's  for  the  sake  of  the  raffling,  the  dancing,  and  the 
card-playing ;  and  what  with  being  in  the  rooms  all  the  morning  and  in 
the  libraries  all  the  evening,  hang  me  if  I  think  I  ever  saw  the  8ea."| 
Bonus  is  80  far  honest,  that  he  at  least  says  what  he  goes  into  the 
"  country"  for  and  what  he  enjoys  when  he  gets  there.  A  passage  in 
Professor  Masson's  Chatterton  monograph,  which  he  calls  A  Story  of  the 
Year  1770,  shows  us  the  Margate  hoys  of  that  year  in  full  activity,  con- 
veying their  annual  freight  of  sea-sick  London  tradesmen,  and  their 
wives  and  children,  and  packets  of  superfluous  sandwiches,  to  ''that 
greedy  coast-tcwn  of  Kent,"  where  the  bathing-machines  were  out  on 
the  beach,  and  the  shop-vnndows  were  resplendent  with  plates  of  prawns, 
and  the  dancing-saloons  were  in  full  play.  ''  Even  men  who  were  never 
happy  out  of  London  streets,  yielded  to  custom  and  forsook  them  now. 
•  .  .  .  The  clubs  were  all  broken  up,  and  their  scattered  atoms  were 
wandering  melancholy  among  green  fields,  smelling  the  fresh  hay, 
amusing  the  farmera  by  their  ignorance  of  crops,  and  saying  it  was  so 
pleasant  to  get  away  from  town,  but  really  longing  for  the  time  when 
they  should  again  come  together  in  their  familiar  rooms  in  the  courts 
round  about  Temple  Bar,  and  sit  down,  reconstituted  for  another  year, 

*  Sydney  Smith  to  Lady  Holland,  Jan.  3, 1841. 

i  Utters  to  Julia,  III.  }  Laugh  When  Tea  Can,  Act  IIL  Sc  9. 
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to  their  paiieh»  their  gOMip,  mai  their  ojeten."*  We  nrast  iam  agsm 
on  Mr.  Luttrell  as  a  ready  dranghtfOMRi  of  this  state  of  nund  : 

The  spark  whom  Norfolk  squires  are  courting 
Has,  ten  to  one,  no  turn  for  sporting. 
Detests  a  wm,  likes  London  better 
Then  woooA  or  stubUee,  bird  or  setter. 
And  would  not,  if  he  da^red,  be  seen, 
Beyond  £ew-bridge  or  Tamliam«gieen.f 

One  of  Sir  Bnlwer  Lytton's  early  heroes  owns  his  little  faith  in  the  per- 
manence of  any  attachment  professed  for  the  country  by  the  inhabitants 
of  cities.  If  we  can  occupy  our  minds  solely  with  the  objects  around 
us, — if  the  brook,  he  says,  and  the  old  tree,  and  the  golden  sunset,  and 
the  summer  night,  and  the  animal  and  homely  life  that  we  survey, — if 
these  can  fill  our  contemplation,  and  take  from  us  the  feverish  schemes 
of  the  future, — then,  indeed,  he  can  folly  understand  the  reality  of  that 
tranquil  and  happy  state  "  which  our  elder  poets  have  described  as  inci- 
dent to  a  country  life.  But  if  we  carry  with  us  to  the  shade  all  the  restless 
and  perturbed  desires  of  the  city:  if  we  only  employ  present  leisure  in 
schemes  for  an  agitated  future— then  it  is  in  vain  that  we  affect  the  hermit, 
and  fly  to  the  retreat  The  moment  the  novelty  of  green  fields  is  over,  and 
our  projects  are  fiurmed,  we  wish  to  huny  to  the  city  to  execute  them."{ 

Could  pageantry  and  dance,  and  feast  and  song, 

says  Cowper,  in  his  expa$e  of  sham  sentiment  and  pseudo-pastoralism, 

Be  quelled  in  all  our  summer  months'  retreats. 
How  many  self-deluded  nymphs  and  swains, 
Who  dream  they  liave  a  taste  for  fields  and  groves, 
Would  find  them  hideous  nurseries  of  the  sjueen. 
And  crowd  the  roads,  impatient  for  the  town  !§ 

Cowper's  ruling  is,  that  They  love  the  country,  and  none  else,  who  seek 

Tor  their  own  sake  its  silence  and  its  shade. 

A  nymph  and  swain — the  fcntner,  however,  rather  deluding  than  self- 
deluded-— of  this  town-bred  sort,  Mr.  Thackeray  exhibits  to  us,  shut  op 
together  in  a  country  house,  where  their  chief  occupation  is  love-makings 
and  philandering,  the  live-long  summer's  day.  Pendennis  comes  aerose 
Blanche  Amory  seated  in  the  village  school,  initrueting  the  children, 
and  fancies  to  himself  how  patient  she  must  be,  how  good  natored,  how 
ingenuous,  how  really  simple  in  her  tastes,  and  nnspoiled  by  the  world. 
"  And  do  you  really  like  the  country  P"  Pen  asks  her,  as  they  walk  toge- 
ther. ^  I  shoold  like  never  to  see  that  odious  city  again,"  she  protests. 
"O  Arthur— that  is,  Mr. — well,  Arthur,  then— one*s  good  thoughts 
grow  up  in  these  sweet  woods  and  calm  solitudes,  like  those  flowers  winch 
won't  bloom  in  London,  you  know.  The  gardener  eomes  and  changes 
our  balconies  once  a  week.  I  don't  think  I  shall  bear  to  look  London 
in  the  face  again — its  odious,  smoky,  braien  fiiee.  Heigho  !"  Of  course 
Pen  asks  for  a  translation  of  that  sigh.     Anon  Mas  Soupirs  are  laid 

*  Masson's  Essays,  Biographical  and  CriticaL 

+  Letters  to  JuHr.  J  Godolphin,  ch.  xiv. 

i  The  Task,  book  iu. :  "The  Garden." 
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Mde,  and  M$$  LmtrmtB  Wgb.  AmI  iimk,  *'  Ak  I  wlwl  an«w6r  »  men 
to  those  IB  the  evet  of  ayoung  wonaa  ?  What  is  the  method  empk^ed 
fiw  drjing  them  r  O  ringdoves  and  roses,  O  dews  and  wild  flowery  O 
waring  greenwoods  and  halmy  airs  o£  summer !  Here  were  two  battered 
London  rakes^  takinr  thessedyes  in  for  a  moment,  and  fancying  that 
tihef  were  in  lore  mai  each  other,  like  Phillis  and  ODrydon.*^  In  fine, 
when  Mr.  Thackeray  tiunks  of  oomitry  houses  and  country  walks,  his 
<»ifywcmder  is  that  any  man  is  left  unmarried. 

We  most  giro  another  picture,  to  the  life,  from  Cowper,  of  ill-at-ease 
matication,  trying  to  tutor  itself  into  patience  with  its  doom  : 

Anticipated  rents  and  bills  unpaid 

Eoroe  mmj  a  shininjf^  youth  into  the  shade^ 

Not  to  rec&em  his  tuue,  bat  his  estate. 

And  plaj[  the  fool,  bat  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

There,  aid  in  loathed  obscurity,  removed 

From  pleasures  left,  but  never  more  beloved^ 

He  just  endures,  and  with  a  sickly  spleen 

6igns  o'er  the  beauties  of  the  charmmg  scene. 

Nature  indeed  looks  prettily  in  rhyme : 

Streams  ibokhd  sweetnr  in  poetic  chime ; 

The  warbliags  of  the  oladLbird,  clear  and  strongs 

Are  musical  enough  in  Thomson's  soog ; 

And  Cobbam's  groves  and  Windsor's  green  retreats. 

When  Pope  describes  them,  have  a  thousand  sweets ; 

He  likes  the  countrv,  but  in  truth  must  own, 

liost  likes  it  when  he  studies  it  in  town.f 

When  Lucy  Baylmer,  to  check  Ellesmere's  mocks  and  flouts  at  rural 
felicity,  wishes,  in  her  gentle  way,  that  he  would  come  and  live  for  a  little 
time  in  the  conntiy,  *'  and  then  you  might  learn  to  understand  us  a  little 
better^"  that  sarcastic  gentleman  replies :  '*  You  had  better  at  once  wmh 
all  jou  can  against  me,  Miss  Daylmer;  and  say,  as  the  witty  Duke  of 
Buckingham  £d  to  the  dog  that  bit  him,  ^  I  wish  you  were  married,  and 
went  to  live  in  the  country.'  Is  not  that  a  good  st<»y,  Milverton  ?  One 
feels  how  Charles  the  Second  must  have  liked  the  Duke's  sooiety."{ 

Saint- Preux  a  raison  when  he  assures  Miiord  Edouard  that  <'  les  gens 
de  ville  no  savent  point  aimer  la.campagne;  ils  ne  savent  point  m^me  y 
^tre:  a  peine  quand  ils  y  sont  savent-ils  ce  qu'on  y  fiedt.  Ils  en  de- 
dmgnent  les  travaux,  les  plaisirs;  ils  les  ignorent:  ils  sont  chez  eux 
comme  en  pays  etranger;  je  ne  m'^tonne  pas  qulls  s'y  d^plaisent."§ 
Tou  should  turn  villager,  he  argues,  when  yon  are  in  a  village,  or  not 
go  there  at  all.  The  inhabitants  of  Paris,  who  suppose  themselves  to  be 
gone  into  the  country,  are  never  really  there,  on  Rousseau's  showing; 
thej  take  Paris  along  with  them :  singers,  wits,  authors,  parasites  are 
the  cortege  by  which  they  are  accompanied.  Gaming,  music,  private 
theatricals,  are  their  only  occupation  there.  They  keep  the  same  table 
as  in  Pane,  and  take  their  meals  at  the  same  m>nrs,  and  do  the  same 
things  as  in  town :  why  not  remain  in  Paris,  then,  which  they  must  needs 
lose  something  by  leaving,  while  they  have  gained  nothing  m  return  ? 

There  are,  indeed,  those,  says  Theodore  Hook,  who  affect  to  despise 

•  Pendennis,  ch.  Ixiii.  t  Cowper*8  Retirement 

X  Friends  in  Council,  book  ii.  ch.  iv. 

I  La  Nouvelle  Hdolse,  partie  v.  kttie  vii. 
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eYerythlng  like  nature,  and  who  past  their  days  in  the  country  precisely 
at  they  pass  their  time  in  London ;  and  who,  like  Lady  Townly  in  the 
play,  laugh  at  rurality,  and  shudder  at  the  notion  of  an  old  tree.  **  Bat 
this  is  affectation — tney  know  better,  and  their  feelings  and  tastes  are 
l^etter ;  but,  living  in  awe  of  ridicule,  this  scorn  of  everything  divested  of 
art  is  only  a  practical  illustration  of  the  whole  scheme  of  artificiality."* 
That  it  is  not  always  affectation,  a  standing  proof  occurs,  however,  in  the 
very  work  whence  this  remark  is  taken — in  the  shamelessly  candid  Mr. 
Godfrey  Moss,  who,  when  a  good-natured  lady  politely  invites  him  to 
come  some  day  and  see  her  at  Dulham,  straightforwardly  answers, 
**  Whenever  I  have  committed  any  crime  which  the  law  creturs  shall 
think  fit  to  punish  very  severely,  ma'am,  I  will.  No,  no,  none  of  your 
country  houses  for  roe.*'  '^I  thought.  Moss,"  interposes  Maxwell,  <*you 
were  a  great  admirer  of  the  social  parties  at  Lonl  Bel  ford's,  and  the 

Christmas  festivities  at "     "  Pshaw,  Mack !"  the  old  fellow  breaks 

in,  *'  so  I  am.  I  like  a  handful  of  London  put  down  in  a  house  full  of 
luxury  and  comfort,  with  just  as  much  rurality  as  you  please,  and  no 
more ;  and  that  in  a  space  sufficient  to  let  every  man  do  as  he  likes ;  or 
give  me  a  tree  on  a  mss-plot  with  a  table  under  it,  where  one  may  smoke 
a  cigar,  and  drink  the  ginnums  and  water,  without  offending  any  of  your 
fine  folks ;  either  one  thing  or  the  other,  but  not  such  a  place  as  that  old 
body's-^t  There  is  no  affectation  in  this  ginnums-and-water  old  gentle- 
man (drawn  from  life,  by-the-by),  at  any  rate.  Nor  would  Theodore 
have  found  it — ^whatever  he  may  predicate  of  Lady  Townly  in  the  play 
—in  such  spirits  as  the  bride  in  Shenstone's  ballad,  who,  when 

From  Lincoln  to  London  rode  forth  our  young  squire. 
To  bring  down  a  wife  whom  the  swains  might  admire, 

refused  point-blank  to  resign  herself  to  vegetation  on  Lincolnshire  plains 
—for, 

In  spite  of  whatever  the  mortal  could  say. 

The  goddess  objected  the  length  of  the  way. 

To  give  up  the  opera,  the  park,  and  the  ball, 

For  to  view  the  sta^s  horns  in  an  old  country  hall; 

To  have  neither  Chma  nor  Lidia  to  see. 

Nor  a  laceman  to  plague  in  a  morning — not  she ! 

To  forsake  the  dear  playhouse,  Quin,  Garrick,  and  Clive, 

Who  by  dint  of  mere  humour  had  kept  her  alive ; 

To  (orego  the  full  box  for  his  lonesome  abode,  . 

O  Heavens !  she  should  faint,  she  should  die  on  the  road  If 

Among  the  motley  guests  whom  Matthew  Bramble  and  his  nephew 

dine  with,  at  Smollett's  table— for  Smollett  is,  no  doubt,  the  S of  the 

novel,  who  "  lives  in  the  skirts  of  the  town,"  and  opens  his  house  every 
Sunday  to  ^*  all  unfortunate  brothers  of  the  quill,"  whom  he  then  and 
there  regales  on  beef,  pudding,  potatoes,  punch,  and  Calvert's  entire  butt 
beer — among  these  unfortunates,  in  their  Sunday  best,  is  one  literary 
gentieman  who  <<had  contracted  such  an  antipathy  to  the  country,  that 
he  insisted  upon  sitting  with  his  back  towards  the  window  that  looked 
into  the  garden,  and,  when  a  dish  of  cauliflower  was  set  upon  the  table, 

•  Biaxwell,  toL  iii.  ch.  iv.  t  Ibid.,  vol.  I  cb.  xi. 

X  Shenstone's  Songs  and  Ballads. 
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he  iDiiffsd  up  yolatile  salts  to  keep  him  from  fiunting,  yet  this  delicate 
person  was  the  son  of  a  cottager,  and  had  many  years  run  wild  among 
asses  on  a  common."  Here  is  affectation,  if  you  will,  and  rather  hroadly 
caricatored,  too.  But  it  is  not  often  that  people  affect  a  dislike  so  common 
—a  false  delight  in  country  scenes  is  affected  often  enough.  All  the  better 
is  it  to  meet  with  a  frank  avowal,  such  as  the  Charles  Lambs  and  Sydney 
Smiths  were  erer  prompt  to  make,  of  anti-rural  propensities.  They  no 
more  mince  the  matter  for  themselves  than  the  poet  does  for  his  golden- 
legged  heroine,  when  he  tells  us  that,  although  she  loved  Eastern  Tales 
about  inezhaostible  purses,  yet  all 

Pastoral  scenes  on  bar  heart  fell  cold. 
For  Nature  with  her  had  lost  its  hold. 
No  field  but  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold 
Would  ever  have  caught  her  foot  in  it  * 

Of  this  same  auriferous  demoiselle,  when  she  becomes  a  bride,  and  has 
to  spend  the  honeymoon  in  the  country,  the  poet  her  biographer  has  the 
same  story  to  tell : 

And  what  were  joys  of  the  ])astoral  kind 

To  a  Bride — town-made — with  a  heart  and  a  mind 

With  simplicity  ever  at  battle  ? 
A  bride  of  an  ostentations  race, 
Who,  thrown  in  the  Golden  Farmer's  place, 
Would  have  trimmed  her  shepherds  with  golden  lace, 

And  gilt  the  horns  of  her  cattle. 

She  could  not  please  the  pigs  with  her  whim. 
And  the  sheep  wouldn't  cast  their  eyes  at  a  limb 

For  which  she  had  beea  such  a  martyr ; 
The  deer  in  the  park,  and  the  colts  at  grass. 
And  the  cows  unheeded  let  it  pass ; 
And  the  ass  on  the  common  was  such  an  ass 
That  he  wouldn't  have  sw(4}p'd 
The  thistle  he  cropp'd 
For  her  Leg,  including  the  Garter ! 

She  hated  lanes,  and  she  hated  fields — 
She  hated  all  that  the  country  yields — 

And  barely  knew  turnips  from  clover ; 
She  hated  walking  in  any  shape, 
And  a  country  stue  was  an  awkward  scrape. 
Without  the  bribe  of  a  mob  to  gape 

At  the  Leg  in  clambering  over ! 

And  then  the  rascally  adventurer,  her  husband*— not  Peter  Bell  cared  less 
for  primroses,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  than  Monsieur  the  Count  did. 

To  tell,  indeed,  the  true  extent 
Of  his  rural  bias,  so  far  it  went 

As  to  covet  estates  in  ring  fences — 
And  for  rural  lore  he  had  learnt  in  town 
That  the  country  was  green,  turn'd  up  with  brown, 
And  garnished  with  trees  which  a  man  might  cut  down 

Listead  of  his  own  expenses. 

*  Hood,  Miss  Kilmansegg  and  her  Precious  Leg. 
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CROOKED  USAGE; 
«»» 
THE  ADVENTUILES  01  LORN  LORIOT. 

Bt   Dddlet    Costello. 

CHAPTEB  XVn. 
fZE  WILLLUi. 

When  Mrs.  Drakeford— or,  as  her  admirer  the  Doctor,  in  his  most 
admiring  mood,  poetically  called  her,  "  The  Juno  of  Clerkenwell"-— went 
forth  on  her  secret  expeditions,  the  attractions  of  her  totl^te,  which  she 
never  neglected,  were,  if  possible,  more  than  usually  heightened.  Tkere 
are  many  uses  to  which  a  devoted  friend  may  be  turned,  and  amongtt 
others  to  which  the  Doctor  was  made  subservient  was  the  monopoly  of  the 
brougham,  which,  in  the  flush  of  successful  practice,  he  had  recently  set 
up.  In  fact,  the  carriage  was  more  at  the  service  of  Mrs.  Drakeford  than 
of  its  owner,  and  every  morning  at  the  same  hour,  the  Doctor's  page — a 
youth  in  buttons  who  circulated  a  vast  quantity  of  the  elixir — came  for 
Juno's  orders.  Sometimes  Esther  was  her  companion,  though  generally 
she  went  out  alone,  but  where  she  went  to  on  these  last  occasions  was  even 
more  than  the  coachman  could  altogether  pretend  to  say;  for  though 
Smudge,  in  a  laudable  spirit  of  inquiry,  made  the  most  of  her  opportunity 
in  pumping  that  functionary,  throwing  questions  at  him  while  the  brougham 
stood  at  the  door,  she  never  got  more  out  of  him  than  the  fact  that  ^*  he 
druv  her  Missis  down  to  tne  West-end,  where  she  got  out  in  a  pre- 
miskerous  way,  and  he  waited  about  till  she  come  back  again." 

''But  Lord  !"  says  Smudge,  in  an  undertone  from  the  door-step,  as  if 
she  was  talking  to  herself,  but  still  contriving  to  make  the  coachman 
hear,  *'  you  must  see  which  way  she  goes." 

**  I'm  not  a  bad  hand  at  turning  a  comer,"  replies  Jehu ;  "  it's  my  per- 
fession  so  to  do ;  but  of  all  the  turners  of  corners  as  ever  I  come  across, 
the  quickest  is  vour  Missis.  That  there  'andle  is  turned  afore  the  broom's 
well  up  to  the  kerb,  and  tho'  she's  not  a  light-weight,  she's  on  the  pave- 
ment in  a  second.  'John,'  says  she,  'there's  a  trifle  for  somethin'  to 
drink,  be  here  in  an  hour ' — or  two,  as  the  case  may  be — and  while  I  puts 
the  money  in  my  pocket  blest  if  she  ain't  round  the  comer." 

The  only  comment  Smudge  can  make  on  thb  intelligence — and  ahe 
alwdys  makes  it— is,  "  Well !  She's  no  good !"  Whereupon  Jehu  raises 
his  whip  elbow,  depresses  the  opposite  corner  of  his  mouth,  and  winks  with 
his  off-eye,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  You're  not  far  out  there,  young  'un  ;" 
and  having  telegraphed  this  opinion  in  a  dumb-show  which  Smudge 
rightly  interprets,  the  countenance  of  Jehu  resumes  its  customary  expres- 
sion of  stolid  gravity. 

But  that  which  the  Doctor's  coachman,  with  all  his  knowledge  of  the 
ins  and  outs  of  London,  failed  to  discover,  it  shall  be  our  purpose  partially 
to  disclose. 
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It  miglit  be  that  Mrs.  Drtkeford  drew  ap  mt  fome  oonyenient  ahop 
wkere  there  was  a  thoroogfalftre  througk  the  prenbet  into  a  different 
street — it  might  be  at  an  Arcade  or  Basaar  that  answered  the  same  pur- 
pose— bot  wkeretcer  it  was,  a  quick  walk,  shorter  or  longer,  as  it  happened, 
always  took  her  to  her  final  destination. 

Do  not  suppose  that  Mrs.  Drakeford  was  a  wandering  Aspasia,  merit- 
iDg  ID  an  Aspasian  sense  the  full  application  of  Smuage's  disparaging 
remark. 

'No !  The  past,  whaterer  that  might  have  been,  was,  with  Mrs.  Drake- 
ford,  the  past  Prudence  had  superseded  the  condition  which  formerly, 
perhaps,  was  not  under  the  control  of  propriety,  and  it  was  more  on  her 
talents  than  on  her  personal  ^arms  that  she  now  relied  for  the  aeoom- 
plishment  of  her  objects.  If,  possibly,  still  an  intrigante^  it  was  for  the 
parpose  of  turning  her  deremess  to  account — no  more. 

But  an  abstract  statement  will  scarcely  senre  to  explain  Mrs.  Drake- 
ford's  movements.  Tbej  must  be  more  distinctly  specified ;  and  one  par- 
ticular occasion — the  day,  for  instance,  on  which  the  Count  made  Lorn 
take  the  chesnuts  out  of  die  fire  for  him — may  be  more  instmetiFe  than 
a  host  of  generalities. 

A  confident  double-knock  at  one  of  the  best  houses  in  a  street  of  the 
nnifiHTn,  respectable,  but  dull  and  dreary  architecture  of  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago,  the  do<M*  of  which  is  opened  by  a  servant  out  of  livery,  admits 
Mrs.  Dirakeford  in  reply  to  her  question  if  *'Sir  William **  is  at  home; 
and  a  confident  step  conducts  her  straight  to  a  magnificent  suite  of  rooms 
on  the  first  floor,  in  the  remotest  of  which  she  finds  the  '*  Sir  William  " 
of  her  seardL 

He  IS  a  tall,  dderly  man,  but  his  height  must  be  guessed  at,  for  he  is 
a  yicttm  to  the  gout,  and  sits  somewhat  doubled  up  with  his  swollen  foot 
on  a  l^«i«st ;  for  Ids  countenance — the  features  are  still  good^-better 
than  their  expressbn,  but  they  also  exhibit  that  tendency  towards  good 
living,  the  oonsequences  of  which  the  swollen  foot  explicitly  declares.  A 
careless  observer,  noting  only  the  full  rosy  cheek,  sound  teeth,  and 
sparkling  eyes,  would  call  Sir  William  a  well-preserved  man  of  seven  or 
eight-ai^forty — ^well  preserved  in  spite  of  gout ;  but  people  who  look  a 
little  nearer,  and  mark  the  scantiness  of  the  eyebrows  at  their  outer 
extremities—'^  sure  sign  of  the  progress  of  age — would  give  him  five 
years  more  at  least  The  hand,  too,  is  white  and  soft,  and  well  shaped, 
but  in  a  certain  position  it  diows  innumerable  thin  lines  which  cross  it  in 
erery  direction,  leaving  the  surface  like  a  placid  stream  over  which  a 
ii^bt  breese  has  gently  swept, — another  mark  of  stealing  time. 

Sir  William  cannot  rise  on  the  entrance  of  his  visitor,  but  the  soft, 
white  hand  is  warmly  stretched  towards  her,  and  is  as  warmly  taken.  The 
spoken  greeting  is  as  friendly  as  the  action  that  accompanies  it,  and  is 
responded  to  with  equal  effusion.  No  naming  takes  place  on  his  side,  but 
OD  hers  he  is  always  <<  Sir  William,''  which  shows  that  though  he  may  be 
£uniliar,  she  preserves  respect     An  animated  conversation  then  begins. 

''  I  confess,"  says  Sir  William,  <*  I  am  becoming  very  anxious  to  see 
her.  You  have  told  me  so,  many  times^  but  I  like  to  have  the  assurance 
Ideated.     She  is  beautiful  ?" 

^  la  all  your  experience,  Sir  William,"  replies  the  lady,  <'you  never 
aaw  a  g^l  more  so." 

V  2 
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"  And  her  voice  is  perfect  ?** 

"Perfect!  Well,  Sir  William,  it  is  as  near  perfection  as  a  voice 
can  be." 

''And  her  inclination  for  the  stage  is  as  strong  as  ev^r?" 

"  Quite.     At  least  it  was  yesterday." 

«  What !     She  has  caprices?" 

"  All  girls  at  her  age  have,  you  know,  Sir  William." 

"  All  women  have,  at  all  ages.  They  begin  with  them — young,  and 
leave  them  off — never !" 

"  Oh,  that  is  too  severe,  Sir  William.  I  am  sure  every  woman  is  not 
capricious." 

"  I  have  yet  to  meet  with  her,  then.  If  caprice  were  not  the  main- 
spring of  a  woman's  actions,  I  should  be  puzzled  to  account  for  all  the 
things  they  do.  There  are  instances  enough  of  caprice  in  my  own  family. 
My  sister,  to  beg^n  with,  offers  an  example  of  it  that  I  am  not  likely  to 
forget     Perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear  an  outline  of  her  history  I" 

Mrs.  Drakeford  said  nothing  gave  her  greater  pleasure  than  listening 
to  Sir  William,  and  he  went  on  : 

'*  Agnes  was  twelve  years  younger  than  mvself,  and  at  nineteen  was 
certainly  the  loveliest  girl  I  ever  saw — as  l>eautiful,  perhaps,  as  the 
wonder  you  were  speaking  of  just  now.  When  at  home  from  the  uni- 
versity— while  she  was  still  a  child — Agnes  was  my  plaything  and 
almost  constant  companion :  spoilt,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  me — by 
my  father,  and  by  our  aunt,  who  supplied  my  mother's  place,  her  death 
having  occurred  when  Agnes  was  only  three  years  old.  It  was  no  fault 
of  hers,  I  dare  say,  that  Agnes  was  a  wayward  creature :  the  inherent 
objection  to  control  had  never  been  combated,  and  the  habit  of  doing  as 
she  pleased  became  at  last  an  unquestioned  right: — so,  at  least,  she 
seemed  to  consider  it.  I  should  have  proved,  very  likely,  the  worst  per- 
son in  the  world  to  form  my  sister's  character,  but  I  had  not  the  oppor* 
tunity.  When  I  came  of  age  I  inherited  a  fortune  of  my  own,  inde- 
pendent of  my  father — and  the  enjoyment  of  it  led  to  the  usual  conse- 
quences ;  one  amongst  them  being,  if  not  estrangement  from  my 
father's  house,  much  less  frequency  of  intercourse.  Still,  at  intervals,  I 
saw  my  sister,  growing  into  womanhood,  increasing  in  beauty,  and  not 
less  wilful  than  when  a  child.  But  her  wilfulness  became  her,  as  much 
almost  as  her  beauty,  and  which  enslaved  the  men  most  it  is  hard  to  say. 
That  is  another  of  the  problems  of  life  so  difficult  of  solution.  Why  are 
men  so  easily,  so  unexpectedly  made  slaves?  If  beauty,  or  grace,  or 
wit,  or  mere  softness,  had  always  some  share  in  the  transaction,  there 
would  be  nothing  to  surprise  one ;  but,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  men 
yield  themselves  up  to  the  very  reverse  of  all  these  qualities.  Perhaps 
they  think  they  discover  attractions  in  what  the  rest  of  the  world  call  by 
different  names !  God  knows  I  Why  should  I  speculate  on  the  matter  ? 
You  will  say — and  be  quite  right  in  saying  it — because  I  have  been  as 
great  a  fool  as  the  rest!  However,  it  is  not  of  myself  that  I  wish  to 
speak  just  now.  Let  me  return  to  my  sister.  When  she  was  about 
twenty — how  many  hearts  she  had  broken  before  then  is  more  than  I 
can  tell  you— my  father,  whose  health  was  feeble,  took  her  abroad, 
heart  whole  I  am  bound  to  suppose,  from  what  happened  afterwards. 
They  did   the  usual  thing:  passed  a  winter  in   Pans,  a  summer  in 
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Switieriand,  and  then  a  whole  year  in  Italy ;  in  which  Jast  deliciouf 
coontry,  wiih  its  *  dolcefar  nierUe*  which  is  not  quite  so  innocent  a  thing 
as  people  imagine,  the  whole  affiur  took  place.  You  guess,  of  course, 
what  I  mean  bv  that  ?  Yes!  Agnes  fell  in  love.  Quite  selon  les  regies^ 
you  know,  to  udl  in  loTe  at  last — provided  it  happens  to  be  with  the 
Tight  sort  of  person.  But — you  will  scarcely  believe  it — Agnes — my 
sister — my  father's  daughter — nurtured  in  the  best  society,  sought  in 
marriage  by  more  than  one  young  man  of  rank  aud  fortune — she  who 
might  have  chosen  wherever  she  pleased — ^literally  threw  herself  away 
upon  a  fellow  without  a  «oti,  and  with  no  earthly  thing  to  recommend 
him ;  a  spendthrift,  though  he  had  no  inheritance^a  gambler,  though 
without  the  means  of  staking  a  crown  honestly — a  man  without  religion, 
though  he  professed  the  faith  of  his  country — in  one  word,  a  French  ad- 
venturer, who,  I  dare  say,  had  no  more  right  to  the  name  he  assumed 
than  I  have  to  the  crown  of  England !" 

For  a  man  of  the  world,  who  piqued  himself,  as  Sir  William  did,  on 
his  philosophy,  the  temper  he  displayed  in  speaking  of  his  sister's  husband 
at  an  interval  of  twenty  years,  a  good  deal  surprised  Mrs.  Drakeford, 
who  was  more  accustomed  to  listen  to  banter  from  his  lips  than  words 
expressive  of  the  slightest  serious  feeling.  It  was  also  something  new  to 
her  to  hear  him  revile  another  for  gaming  and  irreligion,  when  her  own 
experience  satisfied  her  that  he  was  no  stranger  to  those  vices.  But  Mrs. 
Drakeford  also  knew  the  world,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  some- 
thing  very  different  from  moral  antipathy  was  at  the  bottom  of  Sir 
"Wiffiam's  loudly-declared  dislike  of  his  foreign  brother-in-law.  Nor  had 
she  to  wait  long  for  the  key-note  to  this  aversion,  for  her  friend  was  in  a 
aingularly  communicative  mood,  and  continued  as  follows : 

"  My  father  naturally  opposed  the  marriage,  but,  being  as  weak  in 
mind  as  in  body,  and  having  never  before  attempted  to  thwart  my  sister, 
his  opposition  went  for  nothing.  She  became  the  soi'disant  Comtesse 
de  -^^  — no  matter  for  the  name— and  the  vaurtefif  her  husband,  knew 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  what  it  was  to  have  a  shilling  of  his  own,  for 
the  ten  thousand  pounds  that  my  father  gave  Agues  went  into  his  pocket. 
At  first  they  all  lived  together  at  a  villa,  which  they  hired,  on  the  Lake 
of  Como,  but  after  a  time,  under  some  pretext  or  other,  the  fellow  took 
his  wife  to  France — to  his  chateau,  as  he  said,  but  of  course  he  wanted 
to  ^et  back  to  his  old  haunts  in  Paris — and  the  establishment  being 
broken  up,  my  father  prepared  to  return  to  England.  Unluckily,  before 
he  could  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  died :  a  sudden  attack  carried  him 
off  in  four-and-twenty  hours.  Then  it  was  that  the  row  began  between 
me  and  my  precious  brother-in-law.  He  was  the  first  to  hear  of  my 
father's  death,  and,  leaving  his  wife  very  near  her  conBnement,  hurried 
to  the  spot  and  got  possession  of  Sir  John's  papers.  He  pretended  that 
there  was  a  will,  executed  by  my  father  only  two  months  before,  by 
which  Agnes  was  left  twenty  thousand  pounds.  Now,  I  didn't  mean  to 
be  swindled  in  this  way — for,  with  a  scoundrelly  foreigner  to  deal  with, 
I  felt  sure  it  was  a  swindle — and  as  I  couldn't  afford  to  lose  twenty 
thousand  pounds — a  man  living  as  I  did  always  has  uses  for  his  money  ; 
brides,  my  father  had  no  right  to  burden  the  estate  with  such  a  pay- 
ment after  Agnes  had  had  her  fortune — I  opposed  the  will.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  bother — ^there  always  is  in  these  matters— but  thanks  to 
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mj  lawyers  and  tlie  jattice  of  my  cause,  I  gained  the  day.  The  will 
was  pronounced  against,  I  got  my  rights,  and  my  rascally  brother-in- 
law,  I  am  happy  to  say,  went  to  the  defil — the  natural  end  of  a  mail 
who  played  in  the  way  as,  I  am  told,  he  did.** 

"  And  your  sister  ?**  suggested  Mrs.  Drakeford. 

"Oh — my  sister,*'  stammered  Sir  William,  somewhat  disconcerted 

by  this  simple  question — "she — she ^    He  was  on  the  point  o£ 

adding,  in  similar  phrase,  that  she  accompanied  her  husband,  but  he 
checked  himself,  and  said :  "  Of  course,  after  a  girl  had  behaved  in  the 
way  she  did,  backing  her  husband  up  in  his  iniquitous  demands,  to  sajr 
nothing  of  haTing,  in  the  first  instance,  married  the  scamp,  I  resoWed  to 
hare  nothing  more  to  do  with  her,  and  I  kept  my  word.  She  wrote  to 
me ;  but  as  her  letters  were  refused  at  the  door,  there  the  matter  ended.*^ 

"  Did  you  nerer  hear  anything  more  of  her.  Sir  William  ?** 

*^  Havmg  washed  my  hands  of  her  entirely,  how  should  I  ?" 

In  a  general  way  this  question  might  have  been  answered  by  an  ac- 
quiescent word  or  look,  but  Mrs.  Drakeford  had  a  notion  that,  however 
carefully  Sir  William  might  have  washed  those  delicate  hands  of  the 
sister  he  said  he  was  once  so  fond  of,  something  yet  remained  to  be 
explained  about  her.  The  heat  which  Sir  William  occasionally  betrayed 
in  the  course  of  this  revelation  led  her  to  conclude — as  she  had  done 
before — that,  ignorant  of  his  sisters  fate  as  he  professed  to  be,  he  knew 
more  than  he  chose  to  say.  Mrs.  Drakeford,  therefore,  would  not  let 
the  subject  drop,  but  observed,  in  an  innocent,  sympathising  sort  oF 
way: 

"  Poor  thing  !     She  died  then,  I  suppose,  as  well  as  her  husband  !'* 

'<  Died !"  exclaimed  Sir  William,  with  an  energy  that  made  him  quite 
forget  the  philosophic  caution  wliich  was  habitual  to  him  —  *'  died  ! 
I  never  said  that  either  of  them  were  dead.  They  both  live  to 
plague  me  !** 

Mrs.  Drakeford  looked  her  astonishment,  but  was  too  discreet  to  ask  a 
direct  question. 

"As  I  have  told  you  so  much,"  continued  Sir  William,  "you  may  as 
well  know  the  rest — though  this  is  quite  foreign  to  the  business  we  had 
to  talk  about:  there  is  another  matter  sprung  up  between  us.  How  they 
have  lived  all  these  years,  I  neither  know  nor  care — that  is  to  say,  as  far 
as  he  is  concerned,  for  you  know  we  can't  altogether  extinguish  the  na- 
tural affections,  and  Agnes  is  still  my  sister — but  so  it  is :  they  are  alive, 
and  to  some  purpose.  He  pretends  now  to  have  an  estate  of  his  own — 
though  these  things  are  not  often  picked  up  at  roulette — and  Agnes  has 
cut  me  out  of  a  property  I  expected,  which,  as  the  head  of  the  family^ 
ought  to  have  been  mine.  I  mentioned  our  aunt.  She  had  the  proper 
spirit  of  a  woman  in  her  once,  and  very  properly  resented  my  sister's 
marriage  at  the  time  it  occurred ;  she  took  my  part,  too,  in  that  aflTair  of 
the  will,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Agnes  or  her  husband  afterwards.  But  there  it  is !  The  very  things 
that  led  me  to  speak  of  all  this  comes  into  play  again.  Caprice — for  it 
can  be  nothing  but  caprice  and  dotage — made  her  leave  all  she  had  to 
Agnes,  when  she  died  the  other  day  at  eighty-four.  Talk  to  me  about 
feminine  caprice  after  that !" 

From  a  state  of  extreme  placidity,  Sir  William,  in  recalling  his  wrongs, 
had  worked  himself  into  a  very  opposite  state  of  mind,  and  it  required  all 
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Ae  ikin  of  wUch  Mr*.  Dralroferd  wm  wirtWM  to  tootlM  hhn  down  to 
the  ooodition  in  which  she  found  him.  She,  howerer,  managed  to  do  to 
hj  flattering  cooceotiooe  to  his  judgment,  and  then  she  torned  the  suh- 
jeet  to  one  which  more  immediately  interested  herselfl  It  was  that  with 
whieh  tiie  ooBTenation  originallj  hegan« 

To  make  no  mystery  of  the  person  spoken  of,  it  was  Esther ;  and 
though  it  wovid  seem  tnat  Sir  William  only  knew  her  from  the  descrip- 
tioii  given  by  Mrs.  Drakeford,  he  was  as  earnest  in  disoussing  her  appear- 
aaee  and  aoeomplishments  as  if  she  were  the  object  of  his  hourly  eontem* 
plationa.  The  wish  which  he  expressed  in  his  opening  remark  was  re- 
peated, and  before  Mrs.  Drakeford  took  leare  she  promised  that  it  should 
▼eiy  shortly  be  gratified,  and  with  a  step  eren  lighter  than  when  she 
entered,  thoagh  her  porse  was  the  heavier  for  the  interview,  she  took  an 
aflfeettonate  furewell  of  Sir  William,  and  returned  the  way  she  came,  to 
flash  like  an  apparition  before  the  meditative  gaze  of  the  Doctor's  coach* 
BMU  as  she  turned  the  insenttable  comer. 


CHAPTBR  xvm. 

▲  QUAKSSL  AlTD  ITS  COVSEQUKMCBS. 

^I  HATE  some  famous  news  for  yon,  Esty,**  said  Mrs.  Drakeford, 
entering  Esther's  room  in  the  highest  good  humoor  with  herself  and  all 
file  world. 

Bat  her  tone  changed  as  she  notioed  Esther's  troubled  oomitenanee. 

^*  Why,  what  in  Heaven's  name  is  the  matter  ?**  she  cried.  **  You 
look  as  black  as  thunder !" 

The  simile  was  not  quite  exact,  though  the  angry  spot  that  glowed  on 
Esther's  cheek  bore  witness  to  her  agitation. 

**  It  seems,"  she  said,  abruptly,  "  that  we  are  leadiug  a  very  respectable 
sort  of  life  here !" 

«  Respectable !"  echoed  Mrs.  Drakeford.  «  What's  the  gorl  tidking 
about .^  Respectable!"  she  repeated,  with  a  burst  of  hoiee  laughter 
''I  should  think  sol" 

"But  I  do  not !"  replied  Esther,  with  emphasis. 

"And  pray,"  said  Mrs.  Drakeford,  in  a  bantering  way,  "what  has  put 
that  all  of  a  sudden  into  your  ladyship's  wise  head  ?" 

^  Not  at  an  sudden,  mamma !"  returned  Esther.  "  I  have  for  some 
tine  suspected  it :  now  I  am  nearly  certain." 

^Oh!"  said  Mrs.  Drakefoi-d,  fixing  her  Urge  eyes  full  on  her 
daughter's  &ce  and  speaking  very  slowly:  **You  have  suspected  for 
some  time,  and  are  now  nearly  certain  I  Fity,  while  you  were  about  it, 
that  yon  didn't  make  yourself  quite  sure.  Perhape  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  say  who  or  what  is  not  respectable  enough  to  suit  your 
taste !" 

^'  Yon  may  sneer  as  much  as  you  please,  mamma,  but  it  won't  alter 
my  opinion.  You  ask  me  who  is  not  respeotable  ?  The  Count,  for  one 
— I  am  quite  sure  of  that !  And  as  to  what  is  not  respectable,  are  Mr. 
Dvakeford's  oocupations  svch  as  they  ought  to  be  ?" 

''Upon  my  wcmi.  Miss  Esther,  yom  take  a  good  deal  upon  yourself  I 
I  dea't  see  that  the  Count's  diaracter  is  any  particular  concern  of  your^ 
or  my  husband's  occupations  either." 
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**  I  think  differently,  mamma.  The  Count  li?ef  with  us — and  we  live 
upon  money  that  is  got  dishonestly." 

There  might  have  heen  a  period  in  Mrs.  Drakeford*s  life  when  her 
colour  would  have  changed  at  hearing  words  like  these,  but  no  sudden 
flush  now  disturbed  the  serenity  of  her  features,  and  she  answered 
quietly  :  "  Who,  may  I  ask,  has  helped  you  to  this  grand  discovery  ?** 

"  That's  of  no  consequence,"  returned  Esther,  "  provided  it's  true  !** 

"  And  how  do  you  know  it's  true  f " 

*^  I  can  depend  on  my  informatibn.  Besides,  I  have  seen  quite  enough 
to  satisfy  myself  since  the  Count  came  here.  If  making  dupes  of  every 
one  that  comes  into  the  house  were  not  sufficient,  they  must  be  sought 
for  everywhere  out  of  it.  You  try  to  look  as  if  you  did  not  understand 
me,  but  you  know,  mamma,  that  the  things  I  allude  to  are  disreputable, 
and  if  you  do  not  share  in  all  that's  done,  at  any  rate  you  encourage 

If  Mrs.  Drakeford  could  no  longer  blush,  she  was  still  able  to  put  oa 
an  air  of  injured  innocence. 

''You  astonish  me,  Esther,"  she  said.  ''Language  like  this  to  a 
parent,  whose  only  thought  is  the  happiness  of  her  child!" 

Whether  Mrs.  Drakeford  wept  behind  the  handkerchief  which  she 
raised  to  her  face,  or  whether  she  performed  that  manoeuvre  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  recueillement^  is  a  secret  known  only  to  herself.  If  intended 
to  move  Esther,  it  failed  of  its  object,  for  she  remained  silent 

"Ungrateful  gurl !"  said  Mrs.  DraJteford,  finding  that  she  must  speak 
again,  and  attempting  a  sob — "  after  all  I  have  done  for  you!" 

But  Esther  was  not  to  be  turned  from  her  purpose. 

"  That,  mamma,  is  not  the  question.  I  am  speaking  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Count  and  Mr.  Drakeford " 

"Esther!"  interrupted  Mrs.  Drakeford,  with  all  the  dignity  of  melo- 
clrama,"you  forget  yourself!  Have  you  no  respect  for  the  ties  of 
sanguinity?" 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,  mamma,"  replied  Esther,  scarcely  able  to 
repress  a  smile,  "  but  as  there  is  no  relationship  between  me  and  Mr. 
Drakeford,  I  don't  feel  bound  to  acknowledge  them." 

**  No  relationship!     He  is  your  stepfather!" 

"  That  is  to  say,  your  husband  1" 

"  Quite  enough  that,  I  fancy,  to  make  him  your  stepfather." 

"  Quite,  if  you  were  really  my  mother !  But  though  I  have  always 
called  you  '  mamma,'  I  know  it  is  not  the  fact.  I  can  remember,  though 
you  may  not  give  me  credit  for  doing  so,  when  I  went  by  a  different 
name  from  yours ;  1  can  remember  when  I  saw  you  for  the  first  time  at 
the  boarding-school  where  I  was  brought  up " 

"  I  don't  care  what  you  remember,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Drakeford  ;  "  you 
are  my  offspring,  Esty,  and  I  trust  you  will  behave  as  such." 

But  Esther  was  not  to  be  checked  by  this  bold  assertion.  With  glowing 
countenance  and  rapid  utterance  she  said : 

"  It  is  of  no  use  your  attempting  to  stop  me,  for  I  have  made  up  my 
mind,  and  I  will  speak !" 

There  was  such  fixed  determination  in  Esther's  manner,  and  the  evi- 
dence of  her  loftier  spirit  was  so  plain,  that  Mrs.  Drakeford  felt  compelled 
to  submit,  and  throwing  herself  back  in  her  chair,  she  crossed  her  bands 
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and  listened,  while  Esther  went  on,  partly  addressing  Mrs.  Drakeford, 
partly  oomroiming*  with  herself  as  she  conjured  up  her  recollections. 

**  I  remember,''  she  said, ''  every  word  that  was  spoken  the  first  time 
yoQ  and  I  erer  met !  Tou  know  I  was  then  nine  years  old,  but  I  can 
remember  long  before  that — though  some  earlier  things  are  indistinct  to 
me,  and  some  very  viyid.  For  instance,  I  fancy  my  father's  face  and 
figure,  and  his  putting  me  on  his  horse  before  him  once,  when  he  came 
home  from  a  ride,  and  going  £ut  round  a  ring  before  a  house  where  a 
lady  stood  smiling  at  me  from  a  balcony.  I  see  that  lady's  face,  too,  in 
my  dreams,  and  I  know  that  she  was  my  real  mother.*' 

Mrs.  Diakeford's  face  wore  an  expression  of  contemptuous  pity,  but  it 
did  not  deter  Esther  from  proceeding. 

^'Now,  I  will  tell  you  why  I  am  sure  of  this,  and  prove  to  you  that 
my  impressions  of  mere  infancy  are  not  effaced.  Before  the  school  you 
took  me  firom  was  kept  by  Miss  Grimes,  an  old  lady  had  it,  and  I  am 
sure  that  I  was  brought  by  my  father  to  her,  and  not  to  Uiem.  The 
old  lady  was  very  tall  and  curiously  dressed — she  cried  over  me  and  often 
kissed  me,  which  Miss  Grimes  never  did.  I  used  to  wear  a  black  frock, 
and  when  I  cried  I  was  petted.  The  old  lady  said  my  father  was  the 
handsomest  man  she  ever  saw,  and  would  talk  about  him  and  me  to  an 
old  French  gentleman  with  grey  hair,  who  was  very  fond  of  me,  too,  and 
called  me  ^  miladi ;'  and  they  both  said  my  father  would  fetch  me  soon, 
and  I  should  have  a  large  fortune." 

Mrs.  Drakeford  broke  Into  a  scornful  laugh,  but  she  repressed  it,  and 
composed  herself  again  to  listen. 

^  After  that  time  the  French  lady  and  her  old  friend  seemed  to  dis- 
appear— but  how  they  did  so  has  laded  from  my  memory.  My  recol- 
lection turns  then  to  Miss  Grimes,  who,  in  the  midst  of  much  confusion, 
appeared  to  come  and  take  possession  of  the  school.  How  she  treated 
others  I  do  not  know,  but  she  never  attached  me  to  her  by  any  marks  of 
kindness :  on  the  contrary,  I  remember  always  to  have  associated  her 
vrith  something  disagreeable." 

*^  Have  you  done  with  these  remarkable  recollections  f "  asked  Mrs. 
Drakeford,  sneeringly. 

*'  No,"  returned  Esther.  <*  What  is  to  come  is  more  to  the  purpose, 
and  relates  to  yoti.  It  is  no  longer  an  effort  to  recal  it  The  half- 
boarder,  Martha  Jones " 

Mrs.  Drakeford  bit  her  lip,  and  her  cheek  turned  pale,  where  Art 
admitted  of  the  change. 

Esth^s  eye  was  upon  her  and  noted  the  alteration. 
*'  To  that  half-boarder,  Martha  Jones,"  she  repeated,  laying  stress  on 
the  name,  "  I  was  in  a  manner  consigned :  she  was  about  sixteen,  and 
had  the  care  of  me  altogether,  a  kinder  act  towards  me  than  I  believe 
was  intended*  Miss  Grimes  never  liked  Martha,  and  Martha  cordially 
hated  her.  Miss  Grimes  thought  her,  or  at  any  rate  called  her,  bad ;  but 
Martha  was  good  to  me,  though  her  manner  was  often  abrupt  and  odd. 
As  I  grew  older  she  told  me  strange  things  about  those  people,  which  I 
could  not  entirely  understand,  though  they  made  a  painful  impression. 
I  was  a  yictim,  she  said,  and  my  father  had  been  cheated.  Then  came 
th»  day  when  I  first  saw  you.  I  was  in  the  garden  with  Martha,  play 
ii^  Imind  some  lilacs.    A  carriage  stopped  at  the  large  iron  gates,  and 
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Martha  peeped  from  behind  them  to  fee  who  had  arrived.  ¥ou  got 
out,  aad  went  straight  «p  the  middle  walk  to  the  house.  As  you  passed, 
Martha  said,  '  Thero  she  is  again !'  I  asked  her  who  she  meant  ?  Her 
answer  was^  *  I  know  very  well ;'  and  then  she  went  on  talking  to  herself. 
Soon  after  I  was  sent  for  to  the  parlour.  Miss  Grimes  was  there  with 
you.  *  Come  here,  Esther,'  she  said  ;  ^  this  is  your  birthday ;  you  are 
nine  years  old  to-day,  and  your  mamma  has  come  to  see  you.'  She 
pointed  to  you,  and  added :  ^  This  is  your  mamma !'  I  looked  at  yoe, 
and  drew  back  into  a  comer.  You  told  me  to  come  to  you,  but  I  kept 
away.  Miss  Grimes  scolded  me,  and  said  I  was  a  naughty  girl,  and 
then  she  diode  me,  and  I  beg^n  to  cry.  She  pushed  me  forward,  and 
you  put  me  on  your  knee  and  repeated  what  Miss  Grimes  had  said,  and 
tried  to  kiss  sie.  I  would  not  let  you  at  first,  but  after  a  little  while  we 
aaade  friends,  and  you  told  me  again  that  you  were  my  mamma,  and 
gave  me  a  doll  which  you  took  out  of  a  large  piece  of  sUver  paper,  and 
I  know  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  it,  for  it  was  the  first  I  had 
ever  had." 

"  So  far,"  said  Mrs.  Drakeford,  "  your  memory  is  very  good.  Is  there 
any  more?" 

"You  shall  hear.  When  you  were  gone,  I  told  Martha  all  that 
happened.  I  shall  never  forget  her  look  wlien  I  said  so,  nor  the  words 
she  used  :  ^  Your  mamma !'  she  said,  *  You  mean  her  lady's-maid. 
She's  no  more  your  mamma  than  mine !' " 

**  Martha  Jones  is  a  liar !"  cried  Mrs.  I>rakeford,  in  a  fury.  "  How 
should  she  know  anything  about  me  P" 

^  From  haring  seen  you  often,  as  she  told  me :  the  first  time  when 
my  papa  took  me  to  the  oM  lady  who  kept  the  school  before  Misa 
(mmes — for  she  was  there  then — and  you  carried  me  in  your  arms." 

*'  A  mother  never  carries  her  child,  I  suppose !"  said  Mrs.  Drakeford, 
ironically. 

^  Oh  yes,"  retorted  Esther,  "  but  she  does  not  wait  in  the  passage 
like  a  servant,  as  you  did." 

Mrs.  Drakeford  became  livid  with  rage,  but  she  tried  to  keep  her 
temper,  and  asked,  as  coolly  as  she  could :  "  What  else  did  thu  wicked 
wretch  say?" 

^  I  might,"  replied  Esther,  <'  have  learnt  all  the  truth,  as  she  promised 
I  should,  but  Martha  was  suddenly  sent  away :  the  other  giris  said,  be- 
cause she  had  stolen  or  made  away  with  some  letters,  but  I  think  because 
of  what  she  had  said  to  me  ;  for  when  Miss  Grimes  learnt  from  me  what 
I  knew,  she  threatened  to  punish  me  dreadfully  if  ever  I  alluded  to  it  in 
any  way  or  to  anybody  again." 

"  Well !"  said  Mrs.  Drakeford,  observing  that  Esther  paused,  "  this  is 
Ae  end  of  your  rigmarole,  is  it  ?  Now  then,  hear  my  story.  If  I  am 
not  your  mother — though  I  defy  you  to  prove  the  contrary — you  can't 
lay  I  haven't  been  one  to  you.  Your  father  deserted  you  and  left  yoa 
to  strangers,  who  starved  and  ill-treated  you,  and  into  a  work'us  would 
yo«  have  gone  if  it  hadn't  been  for  me.  I  paid  for  your  schooling  cot 
el  my  own  pocket  till  you  were  past  fifteen,  and  when  Miss  Grimes 
Woke— as  break  she  did,  being  unfortunate  in  business,  as  many  are— 
I  took  you  and  had  you  finished  €S  like  a  lady ;  and  all  the  rotora  I 
get  is  the  very  blackest  of  mgratttiide  T 
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<«  On  the  oootraiy,'*  saU  Efthtr, «« I  hwr«  Um  ob^diMit  to  y<m  «  efiOTj. 
thing,  thoi^  wito608ing  much  that  I  hare  been  ashamed  of^  b«i  hoaffin|; 
with  it  for  the  sake  of  oonpletmg  an  edoeatioo  by  whieb  I  hope  to 
get  mj  own  Hfing,  and  fepaj  the  ezpenee  yoo  have  inouned  oq  my 


u' 


'Tlwae  are  fiaa  wordi,**  letoned  Mrs.  Drakelbrd;  ^but  bow  do  ytw 
erpeet  to  get  your  limg,  as  you  eall  it,  without  the  help  of  ny  frisnis  ? 


Tea  know  you're  to  go  on  the  stage ;  and  who's  to  get  you  there,  but 
those  like  the  Count,  that  has  iuterest  with  managers.  The  Count  and 
Ton  was  good  friends  enough  a  week  ago,  and  now  yon  turn  round  upon 
hin  as  if  he  flMsat  to  do  you  barm  instead  of  geod.^ 

^I  dou^t  mean  to  go  on  the  stage, **  said  Esther,  resolutely. 

''Where,  then,  db  you  mean  to  go  to?  Into  the  street  to  squall 
ballads,  with  that  wonderful  Toioe  of  yours  ?  for  a  wonderiul  voice  it  is, 
when  aU's  said  and  done  f* 

^I  can  teach;  and  sing  at  eonoerts.** 

^Fiddleatiek!  Try  it,  without  a  proper  introdoelion,  and  see  whssu 
you  are !  Who'd  take  you  on  your  own  recommendation,  I  should  lika 
to  know  ?     No,  no,  my  dear,  as  your  bed's  made  you  must  lay  in  it.** 

Mrs.  Drakeford's  slip-slop  denoted  a  return  of  good  temper.  She  was 
a  lady  who  could  bear  exposure,  and  stand  any  amount  of  hard  words ; 
and  the  first  surprise  at  Esther's  revelation  over,  she  was  able  to  resume 
the  intention  with  respect  to  her  with  which  the  conversation  between 
ihem  had  begun.  Her  last  remark  appeared  to  have  told  upon  Esther, 
who  remained  silent  and  thoughtful,  wiUi  her  head  averted.  Mrs.  Drake- 
ford  went  and  sat  beside  her. 

'^  You  know,  Esty,"  she  said,  in  a  coaxing  tone,  "  how  good  natured  I 
am !  Why  should  you  say  such  cross  things  to  them  that  does  everything 
they  can  to  make  you  nappy?  Never  mind  the  Count;  he's  only  a 
fiweigner,  and  foreigner's  ways,  you  know,  are  not  ours ;  but  he  has  a 
heart  of  gM,  that  I  know,  and  would  give  the  very  eyes  out  of  his  head 
to  please  anybody  he  likes.  There,  don't  be  impatient— we  won't  talk 
aboQt  him.  But  I  have  somebody  else  to  speak  of— quite  a  different 
kind  of  person — a  rich  Baronet,  Esty— quite  the  gentleman !  He  is  so 
fond  of  music,  and  longs  so  to  hear  you  sing — and,  what's  more,  I've  pro- 
nnaed  him  he  shall.  I  must  keep  my  wokI,  Esty,  and  you  shall  have  a 
new  drees  to  go  and  see  Sir  William — for  he  is  not  able  to  oome  here, 
having  the  gout — and  well  kiss  and  make  it  up,  won't  we,  my  pretty  T* 

^l  never  heard  of  Sir  William  before,*  said  Esther,  reluctantly 
yielding  to  Mrs.  Drakefbrd's  embrace.     "  How  long  have  you  known 

**Oh,  ever  so  long,  dear?  But  he  has  only  lately  eome  to  Hve  in 
London,  which  is  the  reason.  He  has  such  a  magninoent  place  in  the 
country,  with  thousands  upon  thousands  a  year,  and  nobodjr  to  leave  theua 
to,  being,  as  be  says,  a  lonely  old  bachelor,  on  account  of  an  early  disap- 
pointment,  and  caring  for  nothing  but  music.'* 

**  Mr.  Drakeford  is  not  acquainted  with  him  ?" 

''Ohno!     Quite  out  of  his  Hue." 

«Nor  the  Count?" 

•Not  him  nettber.  As  I  swd— or  meant  to  have— Sir  William  is  an 
cariy  friend  of  my  own,  the  generous  protector  of  my  infancy,  our  family 
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being  tenants  upon  the  property  erer  lince  the  time  of  Sir  William's 
great-grandfather." 

'* How  came  Sir  William  to  hear  that  I  could  sing?" 
*'  I  told  him,  of  course.  I'm  too  proud  of  you,  Esty,  not  to  praise  you 
to  ererybody  I  know;  and  you  deserve  it.  Lord!  with  a  talent  like 
yours,  and  the  opportunity  for  displaying  of  it,  you  might  make  your 
fortune  in  three  years.  If  I'd  such  a  voice,  and  was  as  pretty  as  you,  I 
know  where  I'd  be  to*morrow.  H.  M.  T.  would  be  the  letters  after  my 
name,  as  sure  as  I'm  setting  here.  Come,  be  a  dear,  now,  and  don't  go 
and  throw  yourself  away  upon  teaching,  and  concerts,  and  all  that's 
muffish,  when  carriages,  and  di'monds,  and  money  that  you  might  roll 
in,  are  to  be  had  for  just  opening  your  mouth.  Ah,  you  can  laugh ! 
I'm  glad  of  that.  Kiss  me  again,  Esty,  and  don't  forget  that  I  dearly, 
dearly  love  you  !** 

In  this  strain,  appealing  to  Esther's  vanity,  exciting  her  imagination, 
and  awakening  her  tenderness,  Mrs.  Drakeford  continued  till  she  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  her  point ;  and  the  visit  to  Sir  William  was  the  first 
thing  agreed  upon. 


MEMS.  OF  AN  TJNEEPOBTED  MEETING. 

There  are  certain  chisses  in  society  to  whose  labours  and  exertions 
society  seldom  does  justice,  even  while  entertained  or  benefited  thereby. 
As  we  steam  our  forty-five  miles  an  hour,  who  ever  thinks  of  the  *'  stoker 
and  poker"  by  whose  agency  the  locomotive  wonder  is  performed?  When 
we  hang  entranced  on  the  swell  of  the  pealing  organ-note,  who  bestovrs 
a  thought  on  the  bellows-blower,  without  whom  the  grand  instrument 
were  but  a  dumb  '*  kist  o'  whistles  ?"  As  we  digest  alternately  our 
breakfast  and  last  night's  debate,  does  any  one  ever  bestow  even  a  passing 
thought  on  the  hard  night-work  of  the  journeyman  baker,  or  pause  for  a 
moment  to  consider  that  wondrous  short-hand  power  of  reporting  which 
contrives  to  have  the  beginning  of  a  Gladstonean  harangue  m  type  before 
the  long-drawn-out  peroration  is  spoken?  It  is  only  the  thoughtful  who 
do  justice  to  the  unobtrusive  labours  of  stokers,  bellows-blowers,  bakers, 
reporters,  and  all  the  other  sub-ministrants  to  our  enjoyments,  advan- 
tages, or  comforts. 

The  wonders  of  "reporting"  are  stupendous.  To  stereotype  the 
€irfa  irrtpotvra  of  the  orator  as  they  fleet  forth  from  his  lips  is  an 
achievement,  but  what  is  it  in  comparison  to  reducing  a  blockhead's 
blunders  to  something  like  sense  and  reason,  picking  up  his  fragments  of 
meaning,  setting  his  dislocated  periods,  or  judiciously  abridging  the  long, 
monotonous  dribble  of  his  balderdash  ?  Wordsworth  has  a  sweet,  thought- 
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iul  Btana  aboot  wise  men  grieviog  less  for  what  age  takes  from  theoa 
than  for  what  it  leaves  ^em.*  Many  a  public  speaker,  if  tc^e,  would 
share  this  feeling,  and  grieve  less  for  what  the  reporters  hurk^  than  for 
what  they  record  on  braaen  tablets.  But  when  was  booby  ever  gifM 
with  so  modi  self-knowledge  as  to  refrain  from  complaining  that  *'  these 
infernal  reporters  have  mangled  and  spoiled  my  speech,'*  when,  in  foot, 
by  curtailing  half  his  nonsense,  they  proved  themselves  his  best  fHends  ?f 

Fully  sensible  of  the  great  labour  and  surprising  results  accomplished 
by  the  reporters  for  the  public  press,  it  must  be  said  that  their  powers 
have  limitSy  that  they  can  do  but  one  thing  at  a  time — few  men  can  do 
more — they  can  give  us  the  spoken  results  of  a  public  meeting,  they  can- 
not  show  us  the  ''  by-play"  or  accompaniments  of  the  speeches,  except^ 
perhaps,  in  *'  Hear,  hear !"— "  Murmurs"—"  No,  no!"—"  Sensation,"— 
and  such-like  interjected  expressions,  intended  to  denote,  not  always 
oonreetly,  the  impressions  made  on  the  audience.  Now,  as  to  the  meeting 
which  I  mean  to  report  in  my  own  fashion,  I  am  not  aware  whether  the 
eloquence  uttered  at  it  was  ever  put  on  record  before,  but  I  am  quite 
sure  that  the  circumstances  I  shall  endeavour  to  describe  were  never  yet 
given  to  the  public,  and  yet  they  will  be  found,  I  think,  to  have  a  kmd 
uf  historic  as  well  as  characteristic  interest,  as  belouging  some  of  them  to 
men  whicli  have  passed  away,  some  to  men  and  topics  which  have  a  living 
interest  for  us  yet. 

Sauntering  one  day  through  the  City,  an  idle  man  when  all  around 
were  busy,  I  found  myself  in  front  of  the  City  of  London  Tavern,  a 
biulding  of  which  I  had  often  heard,  but  never  yet  had  seen  or  entered  it 
I  very  soon  perceived  that  the  appellation  was  as  much  a  misnomer  as 
^'  Lloyd's  Coffee-house,"  for  that,  in  fact,  instead  of  a  tavern,  in  theproper 
sense  of  the  word,  it  had  become  a  gr^t  East-end  and  lay  "  Exeter  Hatl," 
with  every  room  turned  to  account  for  some  kind  of  meeting  or  other,  of 
which  the  placards  and  advertisements  hung  thick  about  the  door  with* 
out  and  in  the  spacious  hall  within.  Among  these  I  saw,  conspicuous^ 
one  proclaiming  a  meeting  to  be  held  that  day  "  fob  pbomotino  Rbli«- 
Gious  Fbskdom^ — "  /Sir  Culling  Smith"*  (Smith  then,  Eardly  now)  " in 
the  Chair"* — •*  Mr.  O'Connsll  is  ezpbctbd  to  attbnd  !"  The  bill  of 
fare  of  this  ^  oUa  podriM*  struck  me  as  curious,  and  I  determined  to  go 

*  Thus  fisres  it  oft  in  our  decay. 

And  yet  the  wiser  mind 
Grieves  less  for  >f  hat  age  takes  away 
Than  what  it  leaves  behind. 

t  Martial  has  a  choice  epigram,  which  hits  this  case  of  ingratitude  exactly: 

^  Egi  Sexte  tuam  pectus  duo  millia  cauiam 
Misitti  nummos  quot  mihi?    Mille!    Quid  est? 
NarrasU  nihil  inquis ;  et  a  te  perdita  causa  est 
Tanto  plus  debeo^  Sexte,  quod  exerubui.*' 

Ten  pounds  yon  promised  me  to  plead, 
And  hand  me^ve,  Fm  but  half-fee'd ; 
Tou  say  I  didn't  half  disclose  your 
Case?    True :  I  saved  you  half  exposure.— B. 

Seporters  might  often  retort  on  complaining  orators,  that  in  cutting  down  their 
uttoances  to  half  measure  they  saved  them  "half  exposure." 
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in  mud  see  wkat  poMibk  bond  of  affinity  could  bring  tfaeee  inooogrnitiei 
into  rekiCkm  witk  each  other.  I  felt  also  Moie  evrietity  to  observe  kow 
wKy  elever  oonvtrjiiMB  would  bear  himeelf  in  a  meeting  of  wbioh  the 
gmat  minority  would  probablj  be  as  alien  to  him  in  religions  opmioo  as 
in  national  prejndiee.  I  well  knew  his  power  to  **  ride  tb^  wktriwrad^  of 
a  popular  meeting  at  lioaae.  I  was  kere  to  test  kis  versatile  abilttj  to 
acoonunodate  kimself  to  a  popoiar  assemUj  abroad.  I  entood  the 
bnildkig. 

Before  I  had  made  a  step  into  tke  liaU  I  found  rojseU^  Kke  Garrick, 
between  tke  rival  oMwes,  assailed  hj  rival  touters  for  meetings  to  be  k^ 
tkat  day — one  on  eaeh  side  of  me. 

^*  Assam  Tern,  mr  T*  whispered  an  agent  on  my  right. 

'<  Mexican  Lean  Shareholders^'*  shouted  his  oompetitor  on  the  left. 

I  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  and  then  said, 

**  No,  no,  gentlemen.  I  am  not  worth  either  a  cup  of  tea  or  a  Mexican 
bond.  '  Religious  Freedom  for  me/  It  is  for  '  RekgkHis  Freedom'  I  am 
kwking." 

^'  Here  you  are,  sir!**  exclaimed  a  third,  who  stood  aloof  on  the  fint 
step  of  the  ample  staifs — ^  hers  yom  are,  sir.  *  Second floof^^^fitBt  door 
to  the  right:* 

And  so  he  pawed  aae  on,  still  keeping  his  position,  and  evidently  on 
the  look-out  for  some  higher  g^me  than  such  a  poor  single  stray  bira  as 
I  was.  He  was  waiting  to  usher  in  the  '^  great .  guns"  of  religious 
freedom. 

I  paaMd  leisvrely  up-stairs,  impressed  by  the  bustle  and  variety  of 
cbjeots  and  subjects  occupying  every  niche  and  vantage  g^ronnd  of  this 
▼Bst  arcana,  when  suddenly  a  fresh  influx  of  arrivals  overtook  and  paned 
me  on  tke  stairs.  In  the  rash,  ^  stout  burly  personage  was  pressed 
aeainst  me.  We  looked  round,  our  eyes  met,  and  with  a  nnituid  recog- 
nition I  found  myself  vis-i-vis  with  my  great  countryman  O'ConnelL 

At  home,  and  loeidly,  we  were  foes  '*  h  butranee/*  our  parties,  aims, 
poeitioB,  totally  opposed  to  each  odier.  I  wished  to  obs^e  hinu  I  had 
not  intended  that  be  should  be  aware  of  me,  or  of  my  presence  in  the 
*' mixed  multitude"  before  kirn;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  He 
evidently  recognised  me,  and,  as  he  passed  on,  there  was  a  gM>d-homonred 
surprise  in  his  countenance,  which  expressed,  as  if  he  spoke  it,  "  que 
diable  aUail-U  faire  dans  eetie  galere  f* — **  What  in  the  world  brings 
that  high  Tory  here  ?** 

O'Connell  and  his  companions  passed  on  to  the  little  sanctum  which, 
in  such  places,  opens  on  the  platform,  where  resolutions  are  concocted  and 
distributed,  the  order  of  proceedings  arranged,  and  from  which,  in  due 
course,  and  in  solemn  procession,  the  stars  of  public  meetings  shine  out  on 
the  common  world  below.  I  passed  on  into  the  body  of  the  meeting,  and 
found  myself  in  a  moderate,  by  no  means  overflowing,  assemblage  of 
those  descendants  and  representatives  of  the  London  JPuritans  of  former 
days,  who,  when  zeal  was  high,  and  restrictions  hard  and  galling — "  a 
yoke  which  neither  we  nor  our  fothers  could  bear^ — had  defied  Church 
power,  and  broke  Chmvh  bonds;  but  who  now,  witkont  a  grievance,  and 

*  ^his,  I  suppose,  referred  to  a  meetiDf  for  making  us  independeot  of  China 
by  promoting  the  growth  and  sale  of  tea  grown  in  the  region  of  Assam. 
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witk  a  foU  toleratioa,  idlM  to  ike  oU  «rjr  •#  "^  nKgiMN  6^^ 
out  kaowiBg  why  or  whenfere. 

PreMBtlj  Uie  dbor  of  the  MiiBeil-TiMai  optnad,  tht  '<  pkKWn  aMn**  o£ 
ibe  day  streuBod  in,  aad  ioak  ikeir  mppokitad  pbeatu  To  asj  ooo  wha 
ksev  tlieai,  or  moat  of  thain,  ti  I  did,  a  truly  motlay  gatkanDg^  vitkovt 
oaa  single  coonactiBg  link,  axeapt  a  oaoHnon  parpoae^-to  damage  and 
iMist  thii  Ihen  growing  and  Mnving  aacandaney  of  ika  Cknrch  ^  Engw 
land. 

Sir  Cullii^  Saueb,  thongk  aanounaed,  was  not  tkaaa.  In  kia  pkaa,  as 
ekairman^  appaarad  Mr.  £aatkopa,  than  propriator  of  an  inflaimtial 
London  jownal,  iken  alao  an  advanced  libaralt  on  hia  way  to  a  baranatay 
and  conaarratiani;  tken  tkare  Ibllowad  many  eelebritias  of  tka  intaceat 
tbey  repreaented — iatereata  I  ahoald  say,  fer  tkair  name  waa  **  lagion," 
and  their  language  Babel  or  confusion*  , 

On  tbe  eztrame  right  stood  the  Rev.  Mr.  Giles,  a  Baptist  minister 
from  Leeds,  wko  showed  himself  a  cleT^r  matter  of  debate,  and  well  eoo^ 
potent  to  away  and  influence  a  popular  assemblage ;  next  to  kira,  on  right 
of  the  chairman,  sat  my  burly  countryman  the  great  O'Connell,  wlraaa 
pi^mqme  spoke  him  a  master-spirit,  likely  to  rule  and  carry  with  him  any 
popular  meeting  he  pleased.  Beyond  the  chairman,  to  the  lel^  sat  the 
Honourable  Charlea  Langdale,  brother  of  Lord  Stourton,  an  imperaonation 
of  aristocretic  hauteur  and  ultramontane  Romanism ;  beyond  him^  sgain,  I 
perceived  Mr.  Burnett^  of  Camberwell,  whom,  as  men  said,  tke  Noaeoa- 
fbnnaats  ambitioned  to  send  into  parliament,  as  the  able  exponent  of  tkair 
"viewa  and  interesta.  When  I  IumI  last  seen  Mr.  Burnett,  it  was  at  a 
parochial  '^  Chttreh  Missionary/**  meeting  in  Lrelaad,  where  he  had  aatad 
and  spoke,  with  kis  brothers  of  the  Irish  Church,  in  their  ceaMnon  cause ; 
and  here  he  was  now,  making  common  eause  witk  Daniel  O'Coanell! 
Verilj  polities,  like  misery,  bring  witk  them  strange  acqnaiatanaas  and 
droll  plal£}rm  associations. 

Beyond  Mr.  Bianett  stood,  as  I  raooUect,  tke  Right  Honourable  Ben- 
jaaain  Hawes,  tken  member  for  Lambeth,  who  rises  in  my  memory  aa  a 
asaart,  shrewd,  telling  speaker;  and  moreover,  at  the  time,  the  moaa 
important  personage  that  he  filled  sosm  responsible  situation  in  kar 
Maiest/a  government.  As  my  recollection  serves  me,  I  think  Mr.  Hawes 
BM  likely  a  man  to  Ai^  a  popular  meeting  as  any  of  those  who  spoke  on 
that  oecanon.  I  have  not  the  least  idea  what  has  beoome  of  Mr.  Hawaa. 
I  know  that  he  no  longer  represents  Lambeth ;  bat  whether  ha  be  dead  or 
pronx>ted,  shelved  or  sacrificed,  I  know  not  One  thing  I  w^  remember, 
that  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  speak,  after  working  up  the  meeting 
hy  a  representation  of  the  growing  power  of  the  Church,  of  tka  new  atti- 
tude it  nad  within  some  years  assumed,  whea  he  perceived  that  tke  stiff 
Noncons  before  him  had  fully  caught  up  and  warmed  to  tke  idea  of 
Church  dominancy  aa  a  thing  intolerable,  there  was  great  riietorical  art 
and  power  in  the  way  in  which  he  suddenly  changed  his  address,  and  in 
sharp-pointed  tones  said,  '*  Ay,  yaafeel  this  strongly ;  but  the  question 
is,  <  what  will  you  do  f  "  and  then  ran  rapidly  off  into  a  programme  of 
what  should  be  the  Nonconformist  polk^  at  a  general  elation  then  ap- 
proaching. I  have  always  recollected  that  "/oar  de  force'*  of  Mr. 
Hawes's  aa  one  of  the  cleverest,  smartest  tkiDgs  in  the  way  of  a  popular 
appsal  to  tke  passion  of  tke  moment,  that  I  had  ever  seen  performed. 
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But  to  return  and  take  things  in  order.  Mr.  Giles,  before  spoken  of, 
opened  the  proceedings  by  announcing  himself  the  representative  of  those 
who  thirsted  for  more  "  religious  freedom"  in  Leeds ;  and  then,  pretending 
to  look  round  the  room,  said,  **  I  don't  see  Dr.  Hook  here  !**  an  observa- 
tion which  was  hailed  with  "  grim  laughter."  Mr.  Giles  passed  into  a  verjr 
high  eulogium  on  the  ability,  zeal,  and  disinterestedness  of  *^  the  Vicar 
of  Leeds,"  but  denounced  them  as  all  concentrated  in  the  service  of  the 
dominant  State  Church,  which,  he  said,  men  like  Dr.  Hook  were  fastening 
more  firmly  than  ever  among  the  institutions  of  the  country.  He  then 
diverged  into  church-rates — "  the  Braintree  case,"  as  I  recollect,  was  then 
before  the  public — some  devoted  shoemaker  there,  or  elsewhere,  had  just 
ffone  to  g^ol  rather  than  pay  one  and  fourpence  halfpenny  assessed  on  him 
tor  parish  rates ;  and  Mr.  Giles  was  commenting  freely  on  this  wrong- 
headedness,  saying  *<  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  have  paid  the  paltry 
tax,  and  come  there  to  agitate  the  question,  rather  than  go  to  prison," — 
when  Chairman  EUuthope,  rising  presidentially,  interposed: 

"  They  were  not  there  (he  said)  to  judge  or  condemn  the  means 
adopted  by  others  to  advance  their  great  common  object.  If  Mr.  —  (the 
shoemaker)  thought  he  could  do  more  good  by  going  to  prison,  he  had  a 
perfect  right  to  do  so;  it  was  part  of  his  liberty  of  private  judgment  to  do 
so  if  he  pleased.  In  that  memorable  struggle  of  the  great  and  glorious 
Reformation,  those  two  great  men,  Melancthon  and  the  ever-glorious 
Martin  Luther — (great  applause) — adopted  different  modes  of  action,  and 
each  advanced  the  good  cause  in  his  own  way.  The  speaker  would 
therefore  oblige  him  by  refraining  from  these  comments  on  the  martyr 
shoemaker." — ("  Hear,  hear.") 

Dunng  the  course  of  this  interpleading  of  the  chairman's,  the  by-play 
of  O'Connell  was  irresistibly  comic.  At  the  eulogy  on  the  Reformation 
and  Luther,  his  face  assumed  a  most  nmused  and  quizzical  expression  ;  at 
the  murmur  of  applause  which  greeted  Luther*s  name  he  stole  a  sly 
glance  at  his  Corinthian  co-religionist,  who  supported  the  chair  on  the 
other  side,  to  see  how  he  took  the  allusion,  but  he  met  no  responsive 
glance ;  looking  straight  before  him,  with  a  marble  expression  on  liis  im- 
movable countenance,  sat  the  haughty  patrician  and  high-pressure  Papist, 
seeming  utterly  insensible  to  all  around  him.  Nothing  could  have 
brought  him  into  such  associations  but  his  devouemeni  to  what  he  con- 
sidered the  cause  of  his  Church,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  have 
been  mentally  engaged  in  reciting  the  penitential  Psalms,  as  his  amende 
for  being  found,  even  for  a  political  purpose,  in  such  a  den  of  heresy. 

Mr.  Burnett's  speech  was,  after  the  fashion  of  his  oratory,  a  well-con- 
sidered, closely-argued  utterance,  less  fitted,  however,  for  the  platform 
than  the  pulpit.  I  was  well  acquainted  with  his  style ;  he  could  convince 
without  carrying  his  audience  with  him ;  and  he  ever  gave  me  the  im- 
pression of  a  mind  in  which  the  intellect  was  powerful  and  active,  but  the 
moral  powers  were  torpid  and  uninterested :  you  agreed  with  the  arguer, 
without  being  attracted  or  carried  away  by  the  orator. 

Of  Mr.  Hawes,  quick,  telling,  and  effective,  I  have  already  spoken. 
The  great  firework  of  the  exhibition  was  kept  for  the  last,  and  0*Connell 
rose,  and  with  all  his  practised  powers  commenced  by  putting  his  auditors 
in  good  humour  with  themselves.  He  told  them  they  were  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  best  element  of  English  society,  of  the  sturdy^  liberty- 
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loTing  Stxon;  the  dildren  of  fathers  for  whom  power  had  no  terrors; 
the  oombiDed  exponents  of  the  principle  which  made  the  country  glorious 
and  respected,  the  principle  of  ^*  civil  and  religious  liberty.''  Having  pro* 
ceeded  for  some  time  in  this  elevated  strain,  tone  and  expression  in  a 
moment  changed,  as,  putting  on  the  broad  accent  and  humorous  face  of 
the  Celt,  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  ^*  Arrahy  now  I  wouldnU  ye  let  a  poor 
Irish  Papist  in  among  ye  f"  The  effect  was  electric;  the  stolid,  solid, 
thinking  Eneliah  fiaces  before  him  dissolved  into  broad  grins  and  chuckling 
laughter  as  this  versatile  master  of  popular  debate  went  on  to  improve  the 
Mt  he  had  planted  on  the  visible  muscles  of  his  hearers,  by  making 
common  cause  with  them  against  that  *^  Mordecai  in  the  Gate,"  the 
Church  of  England.  He  proved  to  them  that  they  had  a  common 
interest  in  destroying  it;  he  brought  up  the  old  fallacy  of  the  right  of 
every  roan  to  choose  his  own  teacher,  as  he  chose  hb  own  doctor ;  in  fine, 
this  most  devoted  son  and  zealous  advocate  of  a  Church  which  calls 
<<  private  judgment'*  a  '*  detestable  error,"  and  claims  submission  to  its 
rule  as  a  duty  admitting  neither  choice  nor  dispute,  tried  to  talk  over  a 
meeting  of  English  Nonconformists,  as  though  he  sympathised  in  their 
assertions  of  the  widest  exercise  of  **  religious  freedom" — men  who  repu- 
diated alike  the  toleration  of  the  English  as  the  tyranny  of  the  Roman 
Church  system ;  it  was  an  amusing  illustration  of  the  paradox  that  "  ex- 
tremes meet,"  and  a  notable  example  of  that  kind  of  oratory  which  can 
*'  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  part." 

Although  in  a  short  time  0*Connell  found  himself  quite  master  of  the 
sitoa^on,  and  carried  the  feelings  and  sympathies  of  his  hearers  about 
with  .him  as  he  pleased,  yet  before  he  sat  down,  a  trifling  incident  proved 
to  roe,  who  knew  him  well,  that  every  one  of  his  grimaces  and  grins,  his 
casual  remarks  and  inteijectional  witticisms,  were  all,  "  impromptutfaits 
d  loisir,**  carefully  studied  **  clap-traps"  prepared  for  the  gallery.  He 
intended  to  send  his  audience  away  impressed  with  a  conviction  that  the 
State  Church  was  an  embodied  Matoorm,  *^  vnth  his  eyes  raised  up  to 
heaven  and  his  hand  in  your  breeches-pocket."  This  homely  and  home 
appeal  to  the  money  sympathies  of  the  men  about  him  was  intended  to 
be  illustrated  by  a  bit  of  pantomime,  in  which  the  speaker  was  to  enact 
the  canting  hypocrite  with  his  faccy  and  at  the  same  moment  thrust  his 
hand  into  his  pocket,  in  an  '*  Artful-dodger"  fashion ;  but,  by  some  miscal- 
culation, he  failed  to  suit  "  the  action  to  the  word,"  and  cast  up  his  eyes  at 
the  wrong  time,  so  that  his  crowning  joke  missed  fire  in  the  most  ludicrous 
manner  possible,  and,  as  I  heard  some  of  the  grave  and  solid  ^'  Noncons" 
remark  to  each  other  as  we  descended  the  stairs  when  the  meeting  ended, 
'*  He's  a  clever  fellow,  and  a  funny  fellow,  but  he  need  not  have  wound 
op  hy  taking  o£f  Mr.  ■  (one  of  our  ministers),  in  that  ugly  face  he 
made." 

Such  was  the  unreported  by-play  of  a  religious  meeting  a  dozen  years 
afifo. 
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SPANISH  EAILWATS.*^ 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  Spain,  with  its  vast  extent,  its  prodiictiTe 
(Pliabilities,  and  boundless  natural  resources,  to  be  behindhand  with  Great 
Britain,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  France,  not  only  in  the  adoption  of 
railroad  communication,  but  in  all  and  erery  means  of  transport,  whether 
fcy  land  or  by  water.  Even  great  roads  hare  been  long  wanting  or  were 
in  a  deplorable  condition ;  and  whilst  in  France  the  average  expense  of 
travelling  was  one  hundred  leagues  for  35  fr.  in  forty  hours  by  the  old 
system  of  diligence,  the  same  distanoe  was  not  accomplished  in  Spain  in 
twice  the  time,  and  at  an  expense  of  150  fr.  Add  to  this  there  was  great 
£nsecurity,  the  highways  were  infested  with  bandits,  but  these  have  luckily 
been  at  length  put  down  since  the  institution  of  dvil  guards,  and  the 
roads  are  now  almost  as  safe  as  in  France  itself. 

In  consequence  of  this  want  of  good  roads  and  security,  the  abundance 
of  one  province  eould  not  prevent  dearth  in  another  next  adjoining ;  the 
excess  of  labour  in  one  quarter  was  unavailable  in  another ;  the  yery 
wines  of  Central  Spain  were  wasted  for  want  of  an  outlet ;  and  it  was  im- 
possible, from  the  same  difficulties  of  intercommunication,  to  extinguish 
civil  war,  which,  like  a  hydra,  was  incessantly  breaking  out  afresh  in 
some  remote  district. 

The  junction  of  two  seas  that  bathe  a  considerable  territory  has  in  all 
times  been  considered  a  source  of  wealth.  Thus  all  the  transit,  all  the 
produce,  and  all  travellers  coming  from  America  or  Great  Britain,  and 
arriving  at  the  Oceanic  ports  of  the  Peninsula,  will  now  be  able  to  pene- 
trate to  the  interior,  or  to  extend  their  influence  beyond,  without  passing  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  so  also,  vice  versi,  to  the  products  of  the  East  arriving 
at  the  Mediterranean  ports.  Great  Britain  contemplates  with  un^ign^ 
gratification  the  day  when  the  wines  of  Valencia  and  Catalonia,  stronger 
and  better  than  those  of  France,  although  as  jet  unknown  in  this  country, 
shall,  by  the  establishment  of  railway  communication  between  the  Mem- 
terranean  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  be  sold  in  this  country  at  a  price  even 
lower  than  that  of  the  most  ordinary  of  **  vins  ordinaink*^  France  takes 
an  aTmost  equal  delight  in  contemplating  the  day  when  railway  commu- 
nication from  Bayonne  to  Alicante  will  convert  a  journey  which,  as 
now  effected  from  Marseilles  to  Algeria,  takes  from  forty-eight  to  sixty 
hours,  and  in  bad  weather  sometimes  from  five  to  six  days,  to  one  of 
nine  hours,  or  even  less ! 

It  is  not,  however,  all  and  everything  for  a  state  to  possess  railroads, 
they  must  have  their  affluents  which  wiD  bring  travellers  and  goodp  to 
their  stations.  It  is  these  branch  lines  and  branch  roads  that  have  given 
so  g^at  an  impulse  to  railroad  traffic  in  England,  in  Belgium,  and  in 
France.  Such  are  as  yet  entirely  wanting  in  Spain,  and  everything  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  this  particular,  but  government  cannot  but  feel  that 
when  such  a  system  is  economically  and  yet  effectively  carried  out,  it  will 
produce  fifty  per  cent,  upon  all  expenditure.     Needless  to  add  how  im- 

*  De  L'Espagne  et  de  ses  Chemins  de  Fer.  Far  YiUiaumd  Deuxi^me  edition. 
Paris:  Gamier Fr^res.    1861. 
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portuit  TBuwsy  cofnnranictnoo  10  to  ftrstsg^y  won  to  owwumwb  purpose. 
Tile  eiisltpce  of  socli  more  than  doubk  the  defbnsire  ferce  of  a  couatnr* 
ivliUe  thej  «re  of  Rttfe  or  00  vse  to  an  niTading  armj,  ai  thejr  can  be 
tamlj  cnt  off  and  destrojred  where  it  is  fonnd  necessary  to  do  so. 

Spam  ia  almost  the  onlj  country  whose  metropolis  is  situated  in  its 
centre.  This  is  no  doubt  what  determined  Charles  Y.  to  establish  the 
seat  of  the  monarchy  in  Madrid  in  preference  to  Burgoi^  Tohedo,  or 
YaBadolid,  which  were  already  powerful  and  populous  capitids  at  the 
"foae  wBen  Madrid  was  an  obscure  place  surrounded  by  forests.  He 
prohaihly  wiriied  at  the  same  time  to  aroid  giving  offence  to  these 
aepamte  capites  of  small  kingdoms.  It  is  a  manifest  adrantage  to  a 
eoantry  to  have  its  metropolis  in  its  centre,  as  the  moTement,  as  well  as 
die  admaiistimtion,  couTerges  there  all  the  more  readily. 

Hence,  also,  the  network  of  Spanish  ivHways  has  its  centre  in  the 
dental,  horn  whence  it  nsues  forth  in  fire  main  arteries: 

Ist.  A  line  which  crosses  the  Cruadarraroa,  by  Old  Castile  and  Leon, 
to  the  western  prorinces  of  the  north,  GaHcia,  Asturias,  and  the  Biscayan 
prorince^,  to  the  frontaer  of  France.  These  are  designated  the  north 
zauroads  or  Spam. 

2nd.  A  line  which  is  carried  across  the  Iberian  chain  to  the  eastern 
proTiPces  of  the  north,  Aragon  and  Catalonia,  terminating  at  Barcelona 
OD  the  Mediterranean.  Its  principal  station  is  at  Saragossa,  whkh  con- 
stitvtes  about  its  centre.  From  ^is  latter  city  the  line  proceeds  to 
France,  hj  Amipeluna,  to  Bayonne. 

3rd.  A  line  which  is  carried  across  the  lower  table-land  of  the  central 
region,  or  New  Csstile,  and  which  terminates  ^on  the  Mediterranean  at 
Alicante.  It  has  a  branch  to  the  north-east  to  Valencia,  and  another  to 
tile  sootoowest  to  Mureia  and  Carthagena. 

4th.  A  line  which  is  carried  across  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  takes  the 
dmetion  of  the  south,  by  the  kingdom  of  Andahisia,  by  Manzanar^, 
Ccvdora,  and  Serille,  as  far  as  to  Cadia  on  the  Ocean — that  is  to  say,  the 
most  extreme  southerly  point  of  Spain. 

Mk.  A  line  which  connects  Madrid  with  Lisbon  By  the  western  centre 
-^hat  is  to  say,  hy  Cradad  Real,  Merida,  and  Badajoz. 

The  company  of  the  northern  rnlways  of  Spain  has  a  capital  of 
100,€00,OTOfip.,  firided  hito  200,000  shares  of  500fr.,  with  six  per 
cent,  during  the  construction  of  the  lines,  and  any  benefits  that  may  be 
derired  by  parts  that  may  be  in  working  order  superadded.  The  founders 
are  the  General  Societies  of  Morable  Credit  of  France  and  Spain,  the 
Creneral  Society  for  promoting  National  Industry  of  Belgium,  the  Bel- 
^an  Bank,  and  a  long  list  of  names,  which  comprises  some  of  the  great 
fiasnciers,  bankers,  and  diplomatists  of  the  Continent.  There  is  a  council 
of  administratbn  orer  and  above  this. 

The'  northern  railway  presents  a  continuous  Ene  from  Madrid  to  the 
French  frontier  by  the  Escurial,  Arils,  Medina  del  Campo,  Valladolid, 
Burgos,  Vittoria,  Tolosa,  Saint  Sebastian,  and  Irun,  with  a  branch  to 
Alar  del  Key,  which  is  further  extended  by  a  railroad  actually  in  opera- 
lion  to  Santandcr.  The  whole  length  is  729  kilometres  of  1000  French 
yards,  or  about  two-thirds  of  an  English  mile  each,  and  of  which  128  from 
TattadoKd  to  Alar  were  opened  on  the  Ist  of  August,  1860;  42  from 
▼daadofid  to  Medina  del  Campo  on  the  18th  of  September,  1860;  and 
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157  fit>m  San  Chidrian  to  Medina  del  Campo,  and  from  Venta  de  Banos 
to  Burgos  and  Quintanaplia,  in  December,  1860,  making  altogether  327 
kilometres  in  operation.  The  following  are  also  announced :  50  kilo- 
metres from  Madrid  to  the  Escurial  in  June,  1861  ;  147  from  Quinta- 
naplia  to  Miranda  and  Alsasua  in  the  present  year;  101  from  the 
Escurial  to  San  Chidrian  in  1862;  and  60  from  Tolosa  to  Iran  at  the 
end  of  the  same  year. 

The  total  expense  has  been  estimated  at  206,000,000  fr.  The  subsidy 
granted  by  the  state  b  56,000,000  fr. ;  150,000,000  fr.  have  to  be  pro- 
Tided  by  the  company,  of  which  100,000,000  fr.  by  the  social  capital,  and 
60,000,'OOOfr.  by  200,000  •' obligations,"  issued  at  250  fr.,  but  repayable 
at  500  fr.  This  will  be  about  205,700  fr.  per  kilometre,  which  will  be 
increased  by  the  interest  payable  during  construction.  It  appears  to  M. 
Villiaum^  that  even  this  estimate  will  be  increased  by  at  least  three  or 
four  per  cent,  by  the  expenses  entailed  by  48  tunnels  :  1  between  Madrid 
and  the  Escurial ;  5  in  the  Sierra  Quaderama ;  9  between  Burgos  and 
Salvatura ;  26  in  the  Pyrenees,  between  Alsasua  and  Beasain ;  and  7 
'  between  Beasain  and  Iran  ;  altogether  17  kilometres  of  tunnel.  On  the 
other  hand,  land  is  cheap,  and  good  oak  timber  abundant.  Considerable 
indeed,  an  unusual  width  is  given  to  the  road. 

The  northern  railroad  of  Spain  establishes  relations  between  the 
'metropolis  and  provinces,  which  represent  by  themselves  alone  more 
than  a  fourth  of  the  population  of  Spain,  or  about  4,400,000  inhabitants. 
It  will  further  determine  the  course  of  commerce  between  the  greater 
part  of  the  Peninsula  and  North  America,  Great  Britain,  the  French 
ports  on  the  Atlantic,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Russia,  and  Sweden. 
Santander,  Bilbao,  and  Saint  Sebastian  are  destined  to  be  the  future 
empona  for  these  exchanges  in  all  thatconceras  Castile  and  Madrid,  and 
the  two  latter  are  likely  to  monopolise  the  commerce  of  the  Basque 
provinces,  Navarre,  Aragon,  and  even  of  Catalonia,  when  the  network  is 
completed.  The  movement  of  commerce  between  France  and  Spain  is 
already  very  considerable,  especially  since  so  much  Spanish  wine  has  been 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  claret,  and  this  commerce  will  be  increased 
by  further  facilities  of  communication;  but  the  most  important  advantage 
is  looked  forward  to  in  the  increased  facilities  of  communication  opened 
with  the  Spanish  colonies.  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  produce  annually 
400,000  tons  of  sugar,  10,000  to  15,000  tons  of  coffee,  and  5000  to 
6000  tons  of  tobacco,  and  as  the  exchange  most  sought  after — corn  and 
manufactured  goods — are  met  with  in  the  north — the  Biscayan  ports  will 
be  sought  for  in  preference  to  others  in  the  south.  There  is  also  coal  in 
the  Cantabrian  chain. 

The  station  of  the  northern  railroad  is  near  the  gate  of  St.  Vincent,  at 
Madrid,  and  it  communicates  with  the  line  of  Alicante  by  a  railway,  which 
curves  round  the  exterior  of  the  capital.  Issuing  from  Madrid,  it  crosses 
the  Manzanares  and  reaches  the  Escurial,  a  monastic  palace  erected  by 
Philip  II.  in  consequence  of  a  vow  taken  the  morning  of  the  battle  of 
St.  Quentin,  in  1557,  on  which  occasion  he  routed  the  French  army. 
This  decisive  engagement  was  fought  on  the  day  of  St.  Laurence,  and 
hence  the  form  of  a  gridiron,  the  instrament  of  martyrdom  of  this  saint, 
given  to  the  said  palatial  monastery.  It  cost  54,000,000  fr. ;  estimated 
at  216,000,000  fr.  in  our  times.     Philip,  M.  ViUiaume  argues  (L'Esprit 
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de  la  Goerre,  liv.  ir.  cb.  ix.),  coald  have  easily  subjected  all  France  as  a 
result  of  Uiis  Tictory,  but  he  did  oot  know  how  to  follow  up  his  successes, 
and  the  narrow-minded,  gloomy,  and  bigoted  monarch,  instead  of  raising 
htB  mother  country  to  the  pinnacle  of  power,  sowed  the  seeds  of  decay  by 
bis  despotism,  bis  fanaticism,  his  love  of  war,  and  his  financial  blunders. 

The  railway  is  prolonged  by  Arevalo  and  Medina  del  Campo  to 
Yalladolid.  Medina  del  Campo,  with  its  characteristic  Hispano- Moorish 
name — Medina,  *'city,"  del  Campo,  of  the  plain — is  a  town  of  from 
4000  to  5000  inhabitants,  instead  of  the  70,000  which  it  formerly  con- 
tained, and  enjoys  celebrity  for  its  fairs,  at  which  there  is  an  exceeding 
business  done  in  the  wools  and  cloths  of  Cuen9a,  Avila,  and  Segovia,  in 
the  silk  of  Toledo  and  Seville,  in  the  leathers  of  Cordova,  remnant  of  a 
Moorish  branch  of  industry,  in  the  groceries  of  Valencia  and  Lisbon,  and 
the  manu£guitures  of  Flanders  and  of  France.  Yalladolid  was  the  capital 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  as  also  the  seat  of  government  under  Charles  V. ; 
and  even  Philip  II.  dwelt  there  in  the  early  part  of  his  career.  Boasting 
once  of  its  100,000  inhabitants,  it  has  now  barely  25,000. 

What  is  designated  as  the  Leonais-Castilan  upland  is  very  productive 
in  cereals.  These  have  been  transported  to  Santander  by  means  of  a 
canal,  opened  for  now  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  between  Yalladolid 
and  Alar  del  Rey,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cantabrian  chain,  and  thence  by 
road  to  the  port  of  Santander.  Branch  canals  also  deviate  to  Pa- 
lencia  and  Rioseco,  two  centres  of  corn  produce.  In  1855  the  upland 
in  question  exported  1,000,000  of  hectolitres  of  22  gallons  each  by 
Santander,  750,000  by  Bilbao,  and  250,000  by  St.  Sebastian,  equal  to 
about  one-fifth  of  the  exportation  of  all  Russia. 

The  traffic  of  Santander,  Bilbao,  and  St.  Sebastian  has  been  much  in- 
creased of  late  by  the  export  of  wines —a  branch  of  commerce  which  may 
be  expected  to  assume  very  large  proportions  under  the  new  tariff.  The 
comparative  amount  of  business  done  in  1855  was  79,993,000  fr.  for 
Santander,  67,901,000  fr.  for  Bilbao,  and  17,887,000  fr.  for  St.  Sebastian, 
whilst  all  the  ports  of  Murcia,  Yalencia,  and  New  Castile  put  together 
only  represented  a  total  of  70,000,000  fr.  Santander  has  a  sheltered 
harbour  accessible  to  vessels  of  large  tonnage,  the  most  frequented  in  the 
north  of  Spain,  and  third  in  point  of  commerce,  having  only  Cadiz  and 
Barcelona  above  it.  The  inhabitants,  18,000  in  number,  are  said  to  be 
distinguished  by  the  amenity  of  their  manners,  and  it  is  the  watering- 
place  as  well  as  the  port  of  Madrid.  The  coal  basin  of  the  Orbo  is  not 
far  distant  fix>m  Alar  del  Rey,  on  the  western  acclivity  of  the  Cantabrian 
diain. 

Above  all,  sheep  are  numerous  on  this  upland.  Formerly  that  which 
ought  to  have  been  a  source  of  wealth  was  one  of  misery.  The  great 
and  the  powerful — princes  and  prelates — had  a  general  right  of  pas- 
turage, so  that  cultivation  was  rendered  impossible;  but  the  rights  of  the 
peasant  and  the  farmer  have  since  been  protected  by  the  constitution. 
The  annual  produce  of  woolf[  from  old  Castile,  L^on,  and  Estramadura,  is 
firom  4,000,000  to  5,000,000  of  kilogrammes  of  2  lbs.  3  oz.  4^  drs.  each. 
The  best  wools  come  from  the  pastures  of  Segovia  and  Soria. 

The  climate  of  the  north  of  Spain  is  adapted  for  French  and  Belgians 
aBke.  The  Spanish  language  attained  its  highest  perfection  among  the 
Castiliana:  they  first  united  with  royalty  against  feudalism,  they  also  in- 
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stituted  a  liberal  and  xepvesentatiTe  monarchy,  and  constituted  Madrid  a 
great  city. 

The  railway  follows  from  Miranda  de  Ebro  to  Vittoria,  the  line  of  the 
valley  of  Zadorra,  a  distance  of  tiiirty-three  kilometres.  The  passage  of  th« 
Pyrenees  is  comprised  with  its  tunnels  between  Aisasua  and  ViUafranca. 
This  mountain«land  is  ^e  least  arable  in  Spun,  but  it  is  well  wooded, 
and  commerce  and  industry  have  always  prospered,  owing  to  the  privi- 
leges maintained  by  the  indomitable  mountaineers.  For  six  centuries  the 
Basques  have  worked  in  iron  and  steel,  especially  in  GuipaseoB,  wheve 
are  also  many  other  branches  of  iDdnstry,  including  rope-spinning, 
tanning,  Unen  and  cotton,  paper,  and  paper-hangings.  The  introduction 
of  railway  communication  has  been  a  godsend  to  so  industrious  a  com- 
munity of  jpeople.  The  Island  of  Pheasants,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bidassoa»  where  Louis  XIV.  wedded  Maria  Theresa,  and  where  Cardinal 
Mazarin  caught  a  fever  which  cut  short  his  career,  and  to  a  certaia 
extent  that  of  his  intriguing  nieces,  is  being  gradually  carried  away — 
emblem  of  the  protocols  which  declared  that  there  was  no  logger  any 
Pyrenees.  It  is  to  be  hoped  in  the  present  day,  when  the  intimacy  of 
pe(^e  no  longer  depends  upon  the  faith  of  princes,  but  upon  commerce 
and  industry  and  the  fusion  of  interests,  that  the  removal  of  the  barrier 
will  be  more  of  a  reality. 

The  company  of  the  railway  from  Madrid  to  Saragossa  and  to  Ali- 
cante is  administered  by  a  council.  Its  capital  is  456,000,000  of  reals, 
or  126,000,000  of  francs,  represented  by  240,000  shares  of  1900  reals,  or 
500  £ranc8,  each.  The  power  of  emitting  '^  ofaHgations,"  or  nrefecence 
shares,  and  of  raising  money  on  debentures,  appears  to  be  almost  un- 
limited, and  threatens  to  involve  the  original  shareholders  ia  the  aame 
state  of  financial  extinction  as  has  occurred  both  in  this  country  and  in 
France. 

The  eoDceasion  granted  to  this  company  comprises  1211  kiiometvee. 
Ist  Frem  Madrid  to  Alicante,  455  kilometres;  2imL  From  Madrid  to 
Saragossa,  345  kilemetses;  3rd.  From  Castill^o  to  Toledo,  26  kilo- 
metres; 4th.  From  Alcazar  to  St.  Jean  atCiudad  Real,  136  kilometres; 
5th.  From  Alhaoete  to  Cartha^ena,  247  kilometres.  Add  to  this,  the 
oompaoy  obtsdned  the  concession  of  4;he  railway  from  Mansanarda  to 
Cordova,  248  kilometres  in  length,  in  October,  1860. 

The  railroad  from  Madrid  to  Alicante  is  already  in  full  operation,  and 
its  mean  rece%)ts  amount  to  33,000  fr.  per  kilometre  of  1000  French 
yards.  The  line  from  Madrid  to  Jadraque,  on  the  way  to  Saragesn,  ie 
open  a  distance  of  103  kilometres,  and  the  section  from  Alcazar,  of  St. 
Juan,  to  Ciudad  Beal  is  open  for  a  distance  of  72  kik)metres. 

This  road  leads,  first,  to  Toledo,  the  old  Gothic  capital  of  Soain,  fifteen 
leagues  to  the  south-east  of  Madrid.  This  old  city,  bo  imbedded  in  the 
Tagus  as  to  he  most  formidable  m  its  defences,  seemi^  with  its  nanow 
streets  and  Gothic  steeples,  to  belong  to  another  age.  Its  population  o£ 
200,000  has  dwindled  also  down  to  20,000.  Taken  by  the  Moors  ami 
recaptured  by  the  Castilians,  it  became  the  ^ipital  of  the  Spanish  king% 
after  they  had  expelled  the  Moors,  till  the  time  of  Charlea  Y^  ToMe 
has  also  ever  been  the  stronghold  of  bigotry  and  fanatioism.  It  was  a 
council  held  there  in  694  wUch  issued  the  abominaUe  edict  ^  that  all 
the  Jems  of  Spain  shall  be  slaves,  all  their  goods  eeafiscated,  mod  «U 
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their  duUren  under  $erea  jt9i§  of  «g«i  ahall  be  taken  from  ttMm  to  b# 

eaced  imcler  ChriftUn  nuslen,  and  broujskt  up  in  the  Chrtstian  reUgion." 
;  was  at  Toledo^  ako,  that  ia  tha  jear  711  there  exited  an  enchanted 
palace,  into  whose  precinctg  none  were  allowed  or  dared  to  venture,  A 
tradition  was  attached  to  it  that  the  empire  of  the  Gatht  in  Spain  would 
be  destroyed  when  that  palace  was  broken  into.  King  Bodrigues,  deem- 
ing that  the  tradition  had  been  invented  merely  to  prevent  princes 
obtaining  poasession  of  the  treasures  shut  up  in  the  paUce,  disregarded 
it,  and  haa  the  portals  broken  open.  No  treasures  were  found  to  gratif  j 
his  Cttpidity,  but  a  painting  on  Unen  was  found  which  represented  a  raee 
of  men  of  extrsordinary  stature  and  equally  8tranfl;e  dress  and  accoutre- 
mentsi,  whilst  beneath  was  an  Inscription  in  Latin^  to  the  efiect  that 
**  Spain  will  aeon  be  devastated  and  subjected  by  a  people  who  will  re- 
aemUe  those  here  depicted."  Needless  to  say,  that  these  were  die 
Saracens.  So  much  for  the  legend,  but  tradition  attributes  the  fall 
of  Eodr^es  to  another  cause.  He  is  said  to  have  ravished  Florinda, 
auraaoied  *<La  Cava,"  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Count  Julian.  The 
latter  avenged  himself  by  engaging  the  Saracens  and  Moors  to  conquer 
the  Gotfas  in  Spain.  A  simUiar  story  is  told  of  the  conquest  of  Sicily  bj 
the  aanw  partiea.  A  gateway  is  said  to  have  existed  at  Malaga,  whence 
Julian  and  his  daughter  embarked  for  Africa  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
which  bore  the  name  of  <<  La  Cava." 

Carthagena^  another  terminus  of  the  south-eastern  railway,  is  one  of 
the  chief  maritime  arsenals  of  Spain.  "With  scarcely  23,000  inhabitants 
in  1810,  it  now  reckons  35,000.  It  was  originally  founded  by  the  Car- 
ihagenian  Asdrubal,  who  succeeded  Amilcar  in  the  government  of  Spain, 
smd  was  himself  succeeded  by  Annibal  (if  we  wrote  Hannibal,  we  must 
also  write  fibsdmbal  and  Haroilcar),  who  not  only  strengthened  himself 
by  an  aUiance  with  the  daughter  of  ELing  Milice,  but  he  also  enriched 
himaelf  by  the  gold  and  silver  mines  popularly  known  as  the  *'  wells  of 
Annibal,"  and  dT  which  one  alone  is  said  to  nave  furnished  300  lbs.  of 
silver  per  dieml 

The  dtj  of  Saragossa*  the  central  terminus  of  the  north-eastern  Imes 
of  railway,  and  the  ancient  capital  of  Aragon,  is  situated  in  a  noble  and 
ezteiMive  phun  on  the  Ebro.     The  beauty  of  its  position,  the  extent  of 
the  city,  ^  magnificence  of  its  edifices,  the  cleanliness  of  its  streets,  and 
the  number,  wealth,  and  pcditeness  of  its  inhabitants,  all  contributed  to 
render  it  one  of  the  most  £sunous  cities  ef  Spain.     But  Saragossa  has 
obtaioied  a  still  greater  reputation  from  the  heroism  of  its  inhabitants.  In 
tbe  fifteenth  century  they  put  to  death  the  tyrannical  Alguazils  with  as 
much  indifference  as  they  slew  the  myrmidons  of  the  Grand  Inquisition. 
Bui  ibe  moat  remarkable  incident  connected  with  the  city  was  its  resist- 
anoe  to  the  French  in  1808.     It  had  for  only  defence  what  the  French 
call  a  mur  d'octroi,  a  preservative  against  the  introduction  of  untaxed 
merehandise,  yet  Marshal  Lannes  assaulted  the  city  repeatedly  without 
sueoesa.     HJe  was  obliged  to  open  trenches  as  if  besieging  a  regularly 
factified  plaoe,  and  it  was  only  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-seven  days'  si^ 
and  a  general  assault  that  the  French  were  enabled  to  penetrate  into  the 
mfeeaor.     But  even  then  they  were  nearly  a  month  before  they  could 
ipiii  posacwoion  of  the  city.    Notwithstandmg  the  expenditure  of  16,000 
sUBs,  and  that  disponft  and  want  was  decimating  the  inhabitanta^  more 
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than  15,000  of  these,  out  of  40,000  souk,  had  transformed  themselves 
into  desperate  combatants.  Men,  women,  children,  old  men,  priests,  and 
monks,  converted  every  house  into  a  citadel.  One  convent  resisted  with 
such  pertinacity  that  the  marshal  had  to  bring  a  battery  of  fifty  guns  to 
its  capture.  The  fourth  of  the  French  army  perished  in  this  notable 
siege,  while  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  succumbed  in  the  heroic  defence, 
80  worthy  of  ancient  Saguntem. 

The  railway  from  Saragossa  to  Pampeluna  is  under  an  especial  com- 
pany. Its  capital  is  27,500,000  fr.,  divided  into  55,000  shares  of 
500  fr.,  and  12,500,000  fr.  in  "obligations."  This  railroad  effecte  a 
junction,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  northern  line,  and  on  the  other  with 
the  line  from  Saragossa  to  Madrid.  It  also  is  connected  with  the  Medi- 
terranean by  Barcelona,  and  with  the  Atlantic  by  Bilbao,  thus  travernng 
the  whole  of  the  important  regions  of  Central  North  Spain.  It  is  in 
itself  only  187  kilometres  in  length.  It  is  expected  to  be  ultimately  pro- 
longed to  France  by  the  Aldudes  in  the  Pyrenees,  instead  of  g^ing  with 
the  northern  line  to  Irun,  which  will  effect  a  saving  of  50  kilometres  in 
going  to  Madrid.  Sixty-eight  kilometres  of  this  line  were  opened  in  IHBO^ 
and  it  was  expected  that  the  whole  line  would  be  in  working  order  thir 
summer.  It  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  productive  of  all  the  Spanish 
railways,  as  it  traverses  Navarre  and  Aragon,  the  two  most  populous  and- 
fertile  provinces  of  the  Peninsula.  The  line  from  France  to  Madrid,  by 
Valladolid,  is  634  kilometres  in  length,  that  by  Pampeluna  and  Saragossa 
is  only  554.  Pampeluna  was  founded  by  Pompey,  to  commemorate  hiv 
victories  over  Sertorius  and  Perpenna,  and  he  called  it,  as  he  did  several 
cities  in  the  East,  after  his  own  name,  Pompeiopolis. 

The  railroad  from  Saragossa  to  Barcelona  is  also  under  an  especial 
company,  with  a  capital  of  99,750,000  fr.,  of  which  47,250,000  fr.  were 
raised  by  90,000  shares  of  520  fr.  each,  31,500,000  by  "  obligations,'' 
and  21,000,000  by  subsidy.  The  line  is  866  kilometres  in  length,  of 
which  nearly  one-half  (from  Barcelona  to  Lerida)  is  in  operation.  It  is 
almost  especially  a  Barcelona  line,  having  its  origin  in  that  city,  the  most 
commercial  and  opulent  in  all  Spain  since  the  middle  ages.  It  inherited 
the  spoils  of  Carthagena,  and  even  followed  in  the  traces  of  Venice  and 
of  Genoa,  for  it  was  at  that  time  a  free  city.  It  was  only  when  it  was 
subjected  by  monarchial  or  monarchal  despotism  that  it  began  to  decline. 
Of  late,  however,  it  has  assumed  new  life,  the  spirit  of  commerce  and 
industry  have  reawakened,  and  the  population  has  increased  to  220,000, 
with  130,000  in  its  suburbs.  The  Barcelona  ndlway  traverses  Catalonia, 
benefiting  a  population  of  at  least  1,000,000  of  inhabitants,  and  it  pasae* 
the  towns  of  Manresa,  Calaf,  and  Lerida,  before  it  arrives  at  Saragossa^ 
the  centre  of  a  great  commerce  of  wool  and  cereals,  and  where  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  lines  to  Madrid  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  those  to  Pam- 
peluna, Santander,  Bilbao,  and  France  on  the  other. 

There  is  a  short  railway,  with  a  capital  of  9,000,000  fr.,  in  18,000 
•hares  of  500  fr.  each,  between  Montblanch  and  Reuss,  also  in  Catalonia, 
with  an  extent  of  only  28  kilometres,  and  for  which  a  total  of  12,00O,O0OfT. 
has  already  been  raised.  This  line  accommodates,  however,  a  small 
tract  of  country  which  is  exceedingly  productive  in  wine,  com,  and  fruit, 
and  which  supports  a  population  of  from  6000  to  7000  souls.  This  little 
railroad  will  further  be  in  connexion,  by  the  Reuss-Tarragona  line,  with 
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Baroekma,  and,  by  the  Montblanch-Lerida  line,  with  the  whole  syi tern  of 
Spanish  railways.  The  line  from  Reuss  to  the  port  of  Tarragona  is 
aetualij  m  operation.  The  port  of  Tarragona,  in  which  a  mole  is  being 
constructed,  is  said  to  be  incomparably  superior  to  that  of  Barcelona,  and 
to  be  able  to  give  shelter  to  a  thousand  vessels,  and  merchandise  going 
from  Central  Spain  to  be  shipped  in  the  Mediterranean,  will  save  100 
kilometTes  by  being  conreyed  to  Tarragona  in  preference  to  Barcelona. 

Another  important  branch  railroad  unites  Grao,  Valeneia,  and  Almansa 
to  the  Madrid  and  Alicante  line.  This  line,  which  is  138  kilometres  in 
length,  with  a  capital  of  24)722,000  fr.,  has  been  in  operation  since 
November,  1859.  The  terminus  of  this  line  is  so  situated  at  Grao,  the 
port  of  Valencia,  that  goods  can  be  shipped  and  unshipped  at  the  station 
itself.  This  Ime,  by  its  junction  with  the  Madrid  and  Alicante  line,  is 
put  into  connexion  likewise  with  Lisbon  and  the  Tagus,  with  Badajoz  and 
the  Guadiana,  and  with  Cadiz  and  the  Guadalquivir,  as  also  with  the 
north  ports  by  the  north  line,  and  a  further  rail  way  communication  is  pro- 
jected direct  between  Valencia  and  Barcelona — a  project  which,  con- 
sidering the  fertility  of  the  country  through  which  it  would  be  carried, 
and  the  traffic  it  would  give  rise  to,  could  scarcely  be  otherwise  than  re- 
aranerative.  It  would  also,  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  line  from  Bar- 
celona and  Ferpignan,  do  much  towards  completing  the  circuit  of  the 
Peninsula. 

The  southerly  and  south-west  line  of  Spain,  or  that  from  Madrid  to 
Cadiz,  belongs  m  its  upper  part,  as  we  have  before  seen,  to  the  Madrid 
and  Alicante  company.  It  is,  indeed,  the  same  line  to  a  little  beyond 
Alcazar  de  San  Juan,  whence  a  new  line  proceeds  to  Manzanar^  where 
it  bifurcates  into  two  great  branches,  one  going  by  Badajoz  to  Lisbon, 
the  other  by  Cordova  and  Seville  to  Cadiz.  The  Madrid- Alicante  line 
onlj  obtained  the  concession  of  the  Manzanar^-Cordova  line — 248  kilo- 
metres in  length — in  1860. 

The  Cordova- Seville  railroad  belongs  to  a  particular  company,  with  a 
capital  of  27,000,000  fr.— 18,000,000  fr.  in  shares,  and  9,000,000  fr.  in 
**  obligations."  It  is  also  subsidised  by  the  province  for  twenty  years. 
It  is  131  kilometres  in  length,  and  is  expected  to  be  prolonged  from 
Seville  to  Merida  and  Badajoz.  Cordova,  founded  by  Marcus  Marcellus, 
and  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Moors,  boasted  of  its  800,000  inhabitants, 
now  scarcely  contains  40,000.  Thb  pride  of  Andalusia  was  the  birth« 
place  of  three  very  different  characters — the  Stoician  Seneca,  preceptor  to 
Kero ;  of  Lucan,  the  poetical  historian  of  the  wars  of  Caesar  and  Pompey ; 
and  of  the  *<  Great  Captain  Qt>n8alvo,"  the  indomitable  enemy  of  the 
Moors,  and  the  conqueror  of  Naples. 

The  railroad  from  Seville  to  Cadiz  is  also  called  that  of  Xeres  and 
Poerto-Real,  and  is  under  an  especial  company,  with  a  capital  of 
48,125,000  fr.,  of  which  23,750,000  fr.  in  shares  of  500  fr.,  and  the 
remainder  in  *' obligations.**  The  first  railway  in  this  region  was  a 
detached  line  of  communication  between  Xeres  and  Puerto-Keal,  called 
the  Xrocadero,  of  27  kilometres  in  length.  The  prolongation  of  the  line 
was  effected  by  the  Company  of  Credit  of  Spain,  and  so  satisfied  were 
lihey  with  the  results  obtained,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  disinclina- 
tion possible  that  they  were  induced  to  make  a  certun  number  of  shares 
poUic     NothiDgy  indeed,  can  exceed  the  territorial  richness  of  the  valley 
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of  the  Guadal^uiw.  It  piodnoes  pUmta  of  the  aiMt  dbreree  desorip- 
tbns,  and  they  proiper  there  almoft  without  cultivatioD.  Silk,  indigo^ 
cochmeal,  sugar,  tobacoo,  honey,  ontnges,  datei,  and  &uiti  of  all  kinds 
and  characters  i^«nd.  The  nuMt  important  produce,  however,  conustt 
in  cereals,  in  olive  oU,  and  in  the  admbahle  wines.  The  pastures  feed 
that  splendid  raee  of  horses  which  was  introduced  into  Andalusia  by  the 
Moors,  and  the  innumerable  flocks  of  Merinos  sheep,  whoae  fleece  is  the 
finest  in  the  world.  The  flanks  of  the  mountains  present  vast  banns, 
from  whence  sttrble,  coal,  ircm,  oopper,  lead,  mercury,  and  siWer  ast 
extracted.  The  population  of  the  two  prorinoes  of  Andalusia  and  Estre- 
madiua  ^uals  that  of  a  third  of  all  Spain.  To  form  an  idea  4^  iti 
density — Seville  contains  120,000  inhabitants;  Xeies,  80,000;  Cadii, 
75,000;  San-Fernando,  20^000;  San  Lucar,  19,000;  Puerto-Real  and 
Santa  Maria,  18,000;  Utrera,  14,000;  and  Aicala,  11,000.  Seville 
and  Cadiz  are  the  great  emporia  of  this  vast  fertile  and  populous  region. 
The  Gruadalquivir  used  to  boast  of  its  12,000  villages.  The  line  from 
the  future  capital  of  Southern  Spain  to  Xeres  is  actually  in  operation,  and 
the  circuitous  termination,  which  is  to  unite  Puerto-Real  with  the  penin- 
Bulated  Cadia,  is  being  also  rapidly  brought  to  completion.  A  brandi 
road  will  also  bring  Malaga  wad  Granada  within  the  network  of  the 
Spanish  xailways,  by  a  junction  at  Antequara,  and  another  with  th« 
Seville-Cordova  line.  With  such  increased  facilities  of  iotercommuoiciH 
tien  and  exportation,  new  vines  will  be  planted,  new  vineyards  will 
daoorato  the  slopes  of  the  sierras  of  Andalusia  and  Granada,  and  the 
generous  wines  of  Malaga  and  of  Xeres  will  ipread  thence  all  over  the 
world,  more  abuadant^  not  less  carefully  manufactured,  and  cheaper 
than  ever. 


OOinSTT  CAVOXJE. 


ALTBonoa  we  have  been  oensistently  opposed  to  the  policy  Sardbia 
has  displayed  during  the  recent  struggle  for  Italian  independence,  «mply 
fr«m  the  reascm  thact  we  ave  no  advocates  of  that  system  which  does  evU 
that  good  may  resnk  from  it,  we  cannot  permit  the  death  ^  the  maater- 
nirit  of  that  policy  to  pass  over  without  a  word  of  notioe.  The  Coanfc 
Cayour  we  believe  to  have  been  the  greatest  Italian  of  the  ags^  and  hjg 
¥eiy  failings  wane  only  an  exaggeration  of  the  national  character.  He 
was  a  liberal  Machiavelii,  and  tortuous  diplomacy  was  his  delight;  hvt 
we  cannot  deny  him  ike  great  merit  of  having  ever  acted  thvoogh  m 
^>iritof  sincere  conviction,  and  the  welfiBa*e  of  his  country  waa  the  snfeject 
m  his  eveiy  action  and  thought.  Whether  a  more  favourable  resnli 
B^ht  not  have  been  attained  bystnughtforwardnetf,  is  aquastien  we  ave 
not  disposed  to  enter  into :  of  tlie  det^  we  wish  to  say  Bouing^  unless  it 
be  good.  The  count  has  disappeared  from  the  toeni^  mad,  alihengh  kie 
•pponents  in  principle,  we  sincerely  regret  his  loss,  £ot  he  was  the 
Qoly  dipbmstiit  ef  Wr,  unhaj^y  Italy  w£o  effeead  «  prospect  of  !'  ~~ 
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able  to  "  lide  on  the  whirlwind  And  direct  the  stoniL'*  EUf  death  mutt 
be  regarded  as  a  naiianal  calamity,  £9r  with  his  great  wiadom  he  was 
competent  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  hottilitiea,  while  his  firm,  anbeading 
will  o&red  a  reasonable  guaraatee  againit  the  spread  of  French  ii^iieoce 
IB  Italj.  The  career  of  each  a  man  is  eminently  worthy,  thevelbre,  of  a 
place  and  honourable  mention  in  oar  pages,  and  tiie  following  article  may 
be  regarded  as  an  **  In  Memonam"  which  we  offer  to  him,  now  that 
death  has  caused  a  cessation  of  thos^  hostilities  which  we  thought  it  our 
daty  to  carry  on  against  him  and  his  system  sinoe  the  oommenoement  of 
the  latest  phase  of  Italian  affairs. 

Count  Cavour  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  patrician  families 
in  Sardinia,  which,  indeed,  boasted  the  blood  royal  of  the  princes  of 
Savoy.  Bi^le  St.  John,  in  his  '<  Subalpine  Kingdom/'  goes  so  far  as  to 
insiniiate  that  the  count  was  intimately  oonnectcHd  with  a  much  later  re- 
presentative of  the  dynasty,  but  there  is  no  honourable  authority  lor  the 
eakmny,  which  appears  the  result  of  that  inveterate  propensity  republicans 
have  ((a  blackening  the  aristocracy.  Count  CamUlo,  the  subject  of  our 
sketch,  was  bom  at  Turin  on  August  10,  1810,  a  sister  of  the  Empercv 
Ki^poieon  standing  sponsor  for  him  at  his  baptism.  He  was  educated  im 
the  Royal  Military  Academy,  much  against  his  will,  and  at  the  age  of 
fiflbeen  his  quick  parts  and  andaUe  manner  recommended  him  to  CWles 
Felix,  who  s^ipointed  him  a  page.  But  even  at  that  early  age  Cavour 
could  not  endure  the  artificial  l^e  of  a  court,  and  managed  speedily  to  be 
dismissed  from  his  unthankful  office.  To  screen  himself  from  the  anger 
of  his  family  at  their  blighted  hopes,  the  young  count  applied  himself 
diligently  to  his  studies,  and  was  regarded  by  his  professors  as  one  of  the 
most  promisu^g  marfiematifiians  ever  educated  in  the  academy^  At  the 
age  oi  twenty.  Count  Cavour  1^  college  wath  the  rank  of  lieotenairt  im 
the  Engioeen^  bat  the  liberal  tend^acies  he  ^evidenced  at  that  early  age 
rendered  promotion  impossible  lor  him,  for  the  Jesuits  ruled  the  country* 
Be  thevefoie,  ere  iong,  laid  down  his  oommisaioB  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  muiagement  of  his  large  estates.  After  a  while  he  resolved  to 
improve  his  mind  by  travel! iag,  and<:ame  to  Londoa,  where  he  remained 
iar  several  yeai%  his  rank  and  fortune  obtaining  him  access  to  the  ficet 
circles.  He  oa^nlly  atudied  the  political  and  social  economy  of  our 
eoontiy,  and  foeteved  that  love  q£  censtitutioaal  govavnmeat  which  lie 
never  surrendered  to  his  dying  hour. 

Ib  1842,  Cavour  retvned  to  Turin,  and  bsgiA  oi^ganising  a 'f  uist  op- 
positioB  to  the  isaotionary  tendencies  of  the  Delia  Ma]^;heata  govern* 
ment.  As  the  £rst  step,  he  formed  a  great  i^;ricnltural  sociefy,  known 
as  the  ^  Sodeta  Agrana,^  which  soon  numbmd  nearly  two  thousand 
Bcmben^  baloagiag  to  the  most  influential  olasMS.  We  mM  fe«d  well 
imned  that  politics  were  not  exchided  from  the  debates  of  the  society, 
and  the  aiddea  Cavour  wrote  in  the  Agincultural  Journal,  though 
Qstoasibly  devoted  to  improvements  in  J^Iish  hmbandry,  had  tha 
finther  oiject  oi  ihowmg  that  constitationalism  promoted,  while  ahso- 
krtism  retarded,  pregveis.  When  the  Pope  at  length  gave  the  impetoa 
te  the  hbecid  tendencies  of  Italy,  the  constitatioaal  party  in  Piedmont 
began  to  attain  a  cartaia  degvee  of  cohesion,  and  had  a  powexfal  repra- 
tentative  in  the  BimtigimerUo^  which  Cavour  started  in  eenjuaetioa  with 
bii  £n«id,  Ceaare  Balbo.    Through  these  and  other  pi^iic 
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Cavour  gradually  became  the  unrecognised  leader  of  the  Liberals,  and 
only  bided  his  time  to  show  the  full  weight  of  his  influence. 

The  opportunity  offered  itself  in  1 848,  when  Italy  was  agitated  to  its 
extremity  by  the  reyolutionary  events  in  Paris.  Cavour  boldly  stepped 
forward  to  stem  the  storm,  and  it  was  mainly  through  his  resolution  that 
bloodshed  was  prevented  and  Charles  Albert  was  induced  to  grant  his 
people  a  constitution.  Elected  by  Turin  itself  as  deputy  to  the  first 
chamber  convened,  Cavour  strenuously  resisted  the  democratic  party; 
and  though  he  did  not  oppose  the  War  of  Independence  in  itself,  he  saw 
that  permanent  emancipation  for  Italy  was  impossible  without  foreign  aid. 
Hence,  he  urged  an  alliance  with  England ;  but  the  people  were  suffering 
from  the  mania  that  **  T Italia  far^  di  se,"  and  the  honest  patriot  was 
assailed  on  all  sides.  So  far  did  the  venom  spread,  that  in  the  general 
election  of  January,  1849,  Count  Cavour  was  rejected  by  his  former  con- 
stituents in  favour  of  a  more  radical  deputy.  During  his  political  inaction 
Cavour  was  hard  at  work  as  a  journalist,  and  he  attacked  with  all  the 
means  at  his  command  the  radical  ministry  under  Gioberti,  though  he  at 
the  same  time  favoured  that  statesman's  plan  of  restoring  the  Grand-Duke 
of  Tuscany  and  the  Pope  by  the  arms  of  Sardinia,  on  condition  of  those 
regnants  granting  their  people  a  constitution. 

After  the  disastrous  day  of  Novara,  Victor  Emmanuel  entrusted  the 
Marquis  d'Azeglio  with  the  arduous  task  of  forming  a  new  administra- 
tion. Arduous,  indeed,  for  it  was  necessary  to  soothe  down  a  haughty 
nation  writhing  under  the  thought  of  defeat,  and  preventing  a  national 
calamity  through  the  renewal  of  hostilities  with  Austria.  The  nation  was 
sensible  enou^^  to  elect  a  working  majority  for  ministers,  and  Count 
Cavour  was  agun  returned  as  deputy  for  the  first  Electoral  College  of 
Turin.  Placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  right  centre,  he  gave  a 
generous  and  hearty  support  to  the  ministry  so  long  as  it  held  together, 
doing  his  utmost  to  guara  it  from  the  perils  that  still  menaced  it  through 
the  reactionary  party,  which,  although  scotched,  was  very  far  from  killed. 
In  1850  he  definitively  became  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  taking  the  port- 
folio of  agriculture  and  commerce,  to  which  that  of  finance — the  great 
object  of  his  desires — was  attached  in  the  following  year.  From  this 
moment  he  resolved  to  carry  through  the  principles  of  free  trade,  and, 
though  he  met  with  tremendous  opposition,  he  managed  to  gain  the 
yictory  on  all  points. 

With  the  success  of  the  coup  d^itat  in  1861,  Cavour  found  himself  in 
ft  most  unpleasant  position,  and  an  approximation  with  Austria  appeared 
to  him  desirable,  in  order  to  guard  against  any  annexing  tendencies  on 
the  part  of  the  newly-elected  autocrat.  For  tms  purpose  he  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  Viennese  court  to  carry  out  the  treaty  of  commerce 
and  navigation  stipulated  for  in  the  peace  of  Novara.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  he  sought  to  conciliate  Napoleon  III.  by  putting  a  bridle  on 
the  radical  press,  which  foamed  at  the  mouth  in  its  attacks  on  the  Frenoh 
emperor.  The  argument  he  used  in  defence  of  the  measure  was  admi- 
rably logical.  *'  Suppose,  gentlemen, **  he  said,  *'  we  were  obliged  to  pass 
by  a  sleeping  lion,  and  that  one  of  our  number,  in  spite  of  the  warnings 
of  our  leader  to  tread  gently  and  silently,  were  determined  to  go  on 
shouting  and  raising  his  voice,  should  we  not  all  agree  to  put  our  hand 
on  his  lips,  and  say,  *  If  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  ne  devoured. 
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we,  at  any  rate,  have  no  desire  to  be  so  ?'  But  if,  in  spite  of  our  taking 
the  utmost  care  to  avoid  any  noise,  the  lion  should  wake  up  and  prepare 
to  leap  00  us,  we  should  all  know  how  to  defend  ourselves,  at  least  if  we 
are  worthy  of  the  name  of  men." 

So  strong  was  the  opposition  Count  Cavour  found  from  both  extreme 
parties  of  the  House,  that  he  resolved  to  effect  a  fusion  of  the  Liberal 
and  Conservative  parties,  and  thus  secure  ministers  a  powerful  and  work- 
ing majority.  The  death  of  the  President  Pinelli,  in  1862,  enabled 
Cavour  to  seal  the  '^  Connubio,"  by  proposing  Ratazzi  as  the  new  presi* 
dent,  and  after  an  ardent  struggle,  he  secured  the  majority  of  voices,  but, 
unhappily,  ere  long,  dissensions  broke  out  in  the  cabinet  itself,  which  led 
to  a  general  resignation.  A  new  ministry  was  formed  by  D'Azeglio, 
from  which  Cavour  was  excluded,  and  he  profited  by  his  holiday  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Paris,  where  he  had  a  very  important  conference  with  Louis 
Napoleon,  which  probably  bore  fruit  at  a  later  season.  The  dispute  that 
presently  broke  out  between  the  Papal  court  and  Sardinia,  on  the  civil 
marriages  question,  led  to  a  ministerial  crisis,  and  the  king  was  at  length 
compelled,  though  perhaps  against  his  will,  to  summon  Cavour  to  his 
councils.  He  remained  prime  minister  till  April,  1855,  when  the  oppo- 
sition oGTered  by  the  bishops  to  the  law  for  the  dissolution  of  convents  led 
to  the  resignation  of  the  ministry.  There  was  a  short  interregnum, 
mider  General  Durando,  but  on  May  31st,  of  the  same  year,  Cavour 
definitively  returned  to  power. 

The  master-stroke  of  Cavour's  policy  was  his  resolution  to  join  the 
Anglo-French  alliance  during  the  Crimean  war,  for  he  thus  ensured  little 
Sardinia  a  voice  in  the  councils  of  Europe.  The  boldness  with  which  he 
spoke  out  at  the  conferences  of  Paris,  and  described  the  wants  and  wishes 
of  Italy,  will  not  be  forgotten  by  our  readers.  Already  the  relations  between 
Austria  and  Sardinia  had  grown  of  a  very  delicate  nature,  and  constant 
protests  and  coimter-protests  had  been  ezcnanged  between  the  two  courts 
so  far  back  as  1853,  with  reference  to  alleged  breaches  of  the  existing 
treaties.  Cavour,  therefore,  when  he  proceeded  to  take  part  in  the  trans* 
actions  of  the  Paris  congress,  had  made  up  his  mind  beforehand  to  have 
a  thorough  understanding  with  Austria,  or  at  any  rate  to  clear  away  the 
ground  in  readiness  for  the  coming  quarrel.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how 
£sr  he  was  supported  in  his  bold  plans  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
but  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  Cavour  did  not,  on  that  occasion, 
act  entirely  motu  proprio.  At  any  rate,  Cavour  so  far  gained  the  victory 
that  Austria  shortly  after  withdrew  her  troops  from  the  duchies,  Tuscany, 
and  the  Legations. 

Matters  remained  tolerably  quiet  between  the  two  enemies  till  the 
beginning  of  1857,  when  the  emperor  was  making  a  progress  through 
his  Italian  possessions,  and  the  national  party  selected  for  a  demonstration 
at  Milan  the  15th  of  January — the  day  the  emperor  entered  that  city— 
and  sent  to  the  municipality  of  Turin  a  large  subscription  towards  the 
erection  of  a  monument  in  honour  of  the  Piedmontese.  The  Austrian 
government  retorted  by  publishing  a  furious  article  in  the  Gazeita  di 
Milanoj  openly  threatening  Sardinia.  This  was  immediately  answered 
by  the  Piedmontese  government  paper,  after  which  the  diplomatists 
stepped  into  the  arena.  All  this  while,  unfortunately  for  Austria,  the 
breach  between  her  and  France  had  been  gradually  widening,  and  at  the 
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iBMCiDf  wUcb  took  pkee  between  Looii  Napoleon  and  Caronr  at  Plom- 
feMree  in  Hw  ifaaMk  of  1858,  there  appean  litde  doabt  but  that  the 
fctare  poiief  to  be  painied  towards  Austria  hj  the  two  countries  waa 
regulated.  Next  came  the  memorable  New  Tear^s-day  of  1859,  and 
tite  worda  addresKd  by  the  Emperor  of  the  Fraoch  to  Baron  Hubner, 
which  spread  coBStematioii  thro^^^hoot  Eorope^  because  they  intimated 
*ii  fofcgoao  eowluMOfL 

We  will  BOt  foUow  the  aDies  through  their  tortuous  policy  prior  to  the 
w«r,  or  show  bow  poor,  honesty  bhinderiog  Austria  feH  into  the  trap  so 
craftily  prepared  for  her.  Even  so  far  back  as  February  9,  1859,  far- 
iighted  men  entertaned  a  suspicion  that  die  coodoct  of  France  would 
not  be  so  disintereated  as  it  might  appear  on  the  sur&ce,  and  Count 
Costa  de  Beauregard  made  a  remarkable  speech,  which  should  now  re- 
commend him  to  the  notice  of  Victor  EmmanueL 

**  Piedmont  was  preparing  for  war,  and  Count  CaTOur  was  doing  all  he 
toM  to  proToke  it.  For  my  part,**  continued  the  honourable  gentleman, 
*^  I  wifi  not  give  any  encoun^ment  to  such  a  policy.  I  will  not  approve 
by  a  vote  of  confidence  of  a  policy  which  should  always  be  opposed — a 
poliey  iHiich  has  done  so  mtxh  injury  to  the  interna!  situation  of  the 
country.  I  can  inform  you,  gentlemen,  that  in  Savoy  the  idea  of  war  ia 
altogether  unpopular.  Borne  down  by  heavy  taxes,  our  populations 
execrate  the  policy  which  imposes  them  on  the  country.  But  war  would 
entail  on  Savoy  an  infinitely  more  deplorable  fiite  than  heavy  taxation — 
it  would  lead  to  her  separation  from  Piedmont.  And,  forsooth,  we,  the 
inhabttaats  of  Savoy,  are  to  shed  our  blood  and  wear  out  our  resources 
for  the  purpose  of  phcing  ourselves  under  another  crown !  But  do  not 
imagine  that  the  people  of  Savoy  are  less  patriotic  than  others  in  the 
Idngdom.  No  r  when  danger  arises  we  shall  be  among  the  first  to  strike 
a  blow  for  our  country.  Bat  we  do  not  want  to  separate  from  the 
mother  country,  and  I,  therefore,  shall  vote  against  a  bill  which  con» 
rtitutes  part  of  the  poficy  leading  necessarily  to  that  result" 

If  Cavour  had  reaHy  resolved  before  the  war  on  surrendering  Savoy  in 
exchange  for  Italian  provinces,  he  was  bitterly  disappointed  by  the  un- 
expected treaty  of  Villafranca,  and  the  return,  as  it  were,  to  the  statms 
guo.  From  that  moment  a  game  of  political  chess  began  between  the 
emperor  and  Cavour,  in  which  the  latter  gained  the  mastery  with  every 
move.  In  the  first  moment  of  irritation,  he  resigned  the  ministry,  but 
returned  again  to  the  head  of  affisiirs  on  January  21,  1860.  Napoleon 
protested,  but  in  vain,  against  the  incorporation  of  the  duchies  and 
legations,  but  Cavour  was  not  intimidated  even  when  his  late  ally  turned 
the  light  of  his  countenance  from  him.  Having  performed  his  part  of  the 
bargain,  he  wi^ed  for  his  share,  and  by  dogged  perseverance  obtained 
it.  Next  came  his  support  of  the  Garibaldian  foray  on  Sicily,  followed 
by  the  surrender  of  Naples,  and  yet  Napoleon  was  unable  to  interfere, 
however  much  he  might  desire  it.  His  fleet  played  a  wretched  part  off 
Gaeta,  and  the  baffled  emperor  was  compelled  to  yield  at  all  points. 
Cavour  now  had  him  exactly  in  the  right  position :  all  honest-minded 
persons  combined  in  deploring  the  continuance  of  the  existing  r%ime  in 
Rome  as  the  sole  obstacle  to  Italian  unification,  and  that  very  obstacle 
was  kept  from  toppling  over  by  French  bayonets.  The  position  was 
rapidly  growing  impossible  for  Napoleon,  and  the  death  of  his  opponent 
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nt  Mm  clofcl^  reffowrod  vy  Im  ff<c9fMiti6H  ot  um  Itiiwin  raigcltfiii  ott 


tfi#  pni  of  Fnmem.  How«?«r  M«di  Kapolaoii  nayAinre  Hi  W  ttm  iMfvr 
iMtQiv  the  eld  staie  ef  tlangi  id  Itrfj,  and  U  will  be  e^pniHy  kepeleetfir 
1m  to  tttenpt  to  BMuataiii  Ae  Fafel  witlieiitty  Ibr  n j  leiig^  of  tuae 
agwvt  tke  eombiQed  renoottnoces  ef  Eorope.  €«vovr  tlieii>  we  WHtre, 
mi  et  the  memeat  when  the  iaat  vietorj  wee  ia  hie  greep. 

The  oiily  qoettioB  that  TCmaiiM  is,  whether  CeToor  eodd  aot  hete 
effected  iihe  saaw  fvealt  wrthoat  the  sufweder  of  Sato^t  nd  Nice ;  aad 
we  think  h  meet  be  aaewered  in  the  aegetiiFe.  We  wmj  feel  afivred  that 
liapokoB  M  not  enter  into  ibe  Iteli«n  wer  withont  aeletiel  geereuteee 
that  he  woeld  obtein  the  efajeet  of  hie  ambition ;  and  there  were  ree 


whjT  CaToar  ahoeld  not  be  sorry  to  get  rid  of  the  French  mofineoe*  Af 
w»  bare  eeen^  he  hed  long  before  exploded  the  theory  liMit  Italy  eoeM 
liberate  herself,  and  the  cession  of  Savoy  might  not  appear  too  heavy  a 
price  to  pay  for  the  Lorabardo^Yenetese^  In  the  next  piaeey  Sardinia  had 
kag  been  r^gwded  hj  the  ether  Italian  proviaeee  jealevely,  from  the 
awre  fact  of  her  Mding  these  French  states,  and  Cavonr  thought  it 
a  wiaer  pdiey  to  ideatiff  hie  conntry  thorooghly  with  Italy.  Bm  had 
many  other  eaases  of  acerbity  still  to  remove  ere  Sardinia  eeald  heeome 
Ae  asistrcM  stato,  and  the  cession  of  her  improdactiTe  provineee  weighed 
bat  lightly  m  the  seale  when  compared  with  the  pomihilily  of  obtaining 
the  Men^eal  poei^on  Aoetria  had  so  long  held. 

Although  we  deploie  the  tortmus  policy  panned  by  Gkroor  sioee 
▼flialranca,  it  mast  not  be  forgotten  that  his  first  lesson  in  statouaft 
was  read  him  by  Napoleon.  He  was  challenged  to  the  contest,  aad 
•Btered  the  lists  eoerteoosly.  The  dilemma  into  whidi  he  threw  his  ad- 
yarsasy  fa^  letting  CSaribaMi  slip,  was  rlorious^  and  we  can  easily  imagine 
the  mj  into  which  Napoleon  fsH  at  lading  lunnelf  so  thorov^g^  oat- 
witted.  He  had,  at  any  rate,  the  consolation— poor  thoogh  it  might  be 
— thai  Gavonr  amde  as  perfect  a  eatspaw  of  ClaribaMi  ae  he  did  of  the 
F^reoch. 

Timinff'  from  this  painfal  side  et  Cavonr's  character,  we  are  boand  to 
neak  in  the  highest  praiseof  his  abiKtiee  for  reform  aad  finance.  UnlAe 
the  minority  of  Italian  statesmen,  he  knew  how  to  stop  in  ^me ;  he  HA 
Boi  blindly  follow  oat  theoriee  to  an  absordity,  bat  drew  from  them  the 
korgeet  amonnt  of  benefit  for  his  conntry.  Even  when  he  resoWed  to 
inlrodnee  the  system  of  free  trade  into  Sardinia,  he  mmntained  a  balaaee 
hy  wise  limitations,  and  did  aot  smrrender  everything  at  a  strobe^  confiding 
in  the  generosity  and  honoar  of  the  other  partM  to  the  bargain.  Uadsr 
bio  administration  the  Sardinians  became  an  eaiinently  commercial  nation ; 
atmi  from  an  early  date  he  paid  dose  attention  to  reilways,  A<m  arteries 
at  trade.  Nor  did  his  bonnees  predilections  indoee  him  to  negleet  the 
ffefrasive  meaeores  his  conntry  needed :  the  foftifications  of  Casale  and 
Aiessandriay  for  ioetaace,  were  always  readyy  aad  libendly  supported  by 
the  finance  minister.  The  army,  too^  was  ever  meiataiiMd  on  a  cre^ 
aUe  footing;  and  daring  his  govemaient  Sardinia  obtained  a  V^>^  ^ 
Emope  wbieh  seems  astoimding,  regard  being  had  to  the  saMUiaese  of 
her  tciritory  and  her  comparatively  resected  resonrces. 

As  to  Cavour's  personal  character  accounts  differ,  hot  we  think  the 
anndence  tends  to  show  that  if  his  manner  was  brasqae,  it  originated  from 
Iria  abaofption  in  business.     It  must  be  borne  in  mrad  that  wbUe  he  heM 
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half  a  dozen  oflBces  simultaDeously,  he  did  not  neglect  his  own  colossal 
fortune,  and  the  management  of  his  estates  was  an  example  which  other 
landed  proprietors  might  have  followed  with  profit  to  themselves.  In 
private  life  he  is  said  to  have  been  affable  and  cheerful,  but  those  moments 
were  few  and  far  between.  A  man  of  talent  rather  than  of  genius,  he 
carried  out  all  his  undertakings  with  a  pertinacity  which  eventually  dis- 
armed his  opponents,  and  he  had  the  faculty,  rare  among  Italians,  of 
being  able  to  control  his  passions.  In  a  few  instances  he  was  known  to 
burst  out  into  passionate  invective,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  secure  in  his 
majority,  he  listened  with  the  calmness  of  contempt  to  the  attacks  made 
upon  his  policy.  In  his  oratory,  he  bore  a  close  likeness  to  our  own  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  whom  he  would  appear  to  have  selected  as  his  model :  he 
was  never  known  to  rise  to  eloquence,  but  his  financial  statements  were 
masterpieces  of  lucidity  and  logic. 

Take  him  all  in  all,  Cavour  was  a  necessity  for  Italy,  and  his  loss  will 
be  long  deplored,  for  he  was  the  only  man  capable  of  restraining  an  ex- 
citable and  fickle  population  from  precipitation.  A  diplomatic  Fabius 
Cunetator,  he  had  determined  to  expel  the  French  from  Rome  by  the 
force  of  circumstances,  and  not  by  a  mad  appeal  to  arms,  which  must 
have  ruined  the  Italian  cause,  for  the  French  are  not  the  nation  to  brook 
an  insult  even  from  their  dearest  friend.  It  is  possible  that  Louis  Napoleon 
built  on  a  collision  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  designs,  but  so  long  as 
Cavour  lived  it  was  not  afforded  him.  What  the  result  of  Cavour*s  departure 
from  the  stage  may  be  it  is  impossible  to  say.  There  may  be  among  his 
followers  men  imbued  with  his  sentiments,  and  who  are  capable  of  taking 
up  the  thread  of  his  tortuous  plans.  We  hope  it  may  prove  so,  and  that 
Sardinia,  by  the  display  of  a  wise  moderation,  will  render  the  French  oc- 
cupation of  Rome  ridiculous ;  but  we  confess  to  serious  apprehensions. 
We  believe  that,  in  the  present  temper  of  Europe,  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  would  be  very  loth  to  commence  any  hostile  proceedings ;  but 
we  know  from  sad  experience  that  even  the  most  powerful  ruler  of  the 
French  cannot  hold  his  people  in  check  if  they  £ftncy  a  national  insult 
intended.  There  is  one  way,  however,  in  which  all  these  perils  may  be 
averted,  and  that  is  the  speedy  evacuation  of  Rome  by  the  French. 
Garibaldi  has  not  yet  spoken  his  last  word,  and  Cavour  no  longer  exists 
to  hold  him  in  check  and  counsel  moderation.  The  pretext  for  collisioa 
between  the  Italians  and  French  removed,  the  Austrians  might  with 
safety  be  left  to  hold  their  own,  and  if  Garibaldi  attacked  them,  it  would 
be  a  question  not  likely  to  lead  to  a  European  conflagration.  If,  there- 
fore, the  Emperor  of  the  French  sincerely  desires  peace,  as  he  so  con- 
stantly tells  us  through  the  mouthpiece  of  his  ministers,  the  easiest  waj 
will  be  for  him  to  allow  Italy  to  manage  her  own  affairs  without  any 
foreign  intervention  whatever;  and  his  recognition  of  the  Italiaa 
kingdom  consequently  appears  to  us  the  most  cheering  proof  of  hia 
sincerity  which  he  has  given  Europe  since  that  ill-omened  Jour  de  L'An, 
when  he  so  wilfully  hurled  the  firebrand  amid  the  combustible  materials 
collected  in  Italy.  For  Cavour's  conduct  there  was  a  justification,  since  he 
was  an  Italian,  and  moved  by  a  desire  for  the  aggrandisement  of  his 
country;  but  for  that  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  there  was  none,  for  we 
cannot  do  him  the  injustice  of  believing  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  wish 
for  a  territorial  increase,  purchased  by  such  a  frightful  outlay  of  blood  and 
treasure. 
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THE  WORK^SIBL'S  HOLIBAT. 

BT  J.  S.  CABPBHTEB. 

CoKS  awaj,  for  a  day,  from  the  whirl  of  the  mill, 

Leaye  the  web  and  the  warp  in  the  loom, 
There  are  flowers  with  colours  more  beautiful  still 

Where  the  woods  far  away  are  in  bloom ; 
Oar  eyes  may  grow  dim,  and  faces  grow  pale. 

In  the  light  of  the  factory's  glare. 
For  it's  little  we  know  of  the  sunshiny  vale. 

Or  the  breath  of  the  balmy  fresh  air ! 
Come  away,  for  a  day— hark !  the  whistle,  the  scream 

Of  the  engine,  nor  longer  delay; 
Oh !  its  seldom  we  shout  when  they  get  up  Uie  steam* 

For  with  us  it  says  work  and  not^^^jr. 

We're  away — what  a  day ! — oh,  what  pleasure  to  ride. 

And  to  leave  the  tall  chimneys  behind  1 
Seel  there  are  the  green  fields — and  there  is  the  tide— 

And  the  ships  bearing  down  with  the  wind ! 
And  there  are  the  birds ! — oh !  how  happy  and  free 

Bo  they  seem  as  they  flit  up  and  down. 
Just  as  if  they'd  escaped  from  a  city  to  see 

What  the  world  could  be  like  out  of  town. 
We're  away — what  a  day !— how  we  merrily  speed 

As  we  seem  to  fly  over  the  ground ; 
To-day  the  steam-engine  shall  work  for  okt  need, 

For  once  be  a  merry-go-round ! 

Ob,  how  fast ! — ^here  at  last !— we  are  out  in  the  grass—  ' 

See  the  hedges  are  covered  with  "  May," 
There  is  Harry,  there  Dick,  tliey  have  each  got  their  lass. 

And  the  fiddle's  beginning  to  play ; 
There's  kiss  in  the  ring— ah !  we  never  have  that. 

We  have  time  but  to  eat  and  to  sleep ; 
But  here  we  can  sing,  we  can  dance,  we  can  chat ! 

Come !  our  holiday  gaily  we'll  keep. 
We're  away,  for  a  day,  oh !  what  joy  to  be  free 

From  the  whirl  of  the  wheel  and  the  glare. 
Oh !  how  pleasant  it  is  the  green  meadows  to  see. 

And  to  breathe  in  the  balmy  fresh  air ! 


TOI*  L. 
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BEATRICE  BOVILLE'S  JKEVENGE. 

Bx  OniDA. 

L 

WHBBE  I  SAW  BEATBICB  BOYILLB  AOAUT. 

I  dok't  belong  to  St.  Stephen's  myself,  thank  Heaven.  Very  likely 
they  would  have  returned  me  for  the  county  when  the  governor  departed 
this  life  had  I  tried  them,  but  as  I  generally  cut  the  comnty,  from  not 
being  one  of  the  grass  countries,  and  as  I  couldn't  put  forward  any 
patriotic  clcums  like  Mr.  Harper  Twelvetrees  (who,  as  he's  such  a  slayer  of 
vermin,  thought,  I  suppose,  that  he'd  try  his  hand  at  the  dry-rot  and  the 
red  tapeworms,  which,  according  to  cotton  gamblers,  are  sapping  the 
nation),  I  haven't  solicited  its  suffrages.  The  odds  at  Tattersall's  inte- 
rest me  more  than  the  6gures  of  the  ways  and  means,  and  Diophantus's 
and  Kettledrum's  legerdemain  at  Newmarket  and  Epsom  is  more  to  my 
taste  than  our  brilliant  rhetorician's  with  the  surplus.  I  don't  care  a 
button  about  Lord  Raynham  and  Sir  C.  Burrell's  maids-of-all-work ; 
they  are  not  an  attractive  class,  I  should  say,  and  if  they  like  to  amuse 
their  time  tumbling  out  of  windows,  I  can't  see  for  the  life  of  me  why 
peers  and  gentlemen  should  rush  to  the  rescue  like  Don  Quixote  to  Dul- 
cinea's.  And  as  for  that  great  question,  Tea  v.  Piqper,  bokea  delights  the 
souls  of  old  ladies  and  washerwomen — ^who  destroy  crumpets  and  character 
over  its  inebriating  cups,  and  who  will  rush  to  crown  Lord  Derby's  and 
Mr.  Disraeli's  brows  with  laurels  if  they  everfgo  to  the  country  with  a 
teapot  blazoned  on  their  patriotic  banners — more  than  it  does  mine,  which 
prefers  Bass  and  Burgundy,  seltzer  and  Sillery ;  and  though  I  dare  say 
Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson  find  the  Divorce  News  exciting,  and  paper 
collars  very  showy  and  eoooomieal,  as  I  myself  am  eootent  with  the 
Times  and  its  compeers,  and  think  with  poor  Brammel,  that  life  without 
daily  clean  linen  were  worthleas,  that  sobjeet  doesn't  absorb  me  as  it  does 
those  gentlemen  who  find  <<  the  last  tax  on  knowledge"  so  grandiloquent 
and  useful  a  finishing  period.  So  I  have  never  stood  for  tl^  county,  nor 
essayed  to  stand  for  it,  seeing  that  to  one  Bemal  Osborne  there  are  fif^ 
prosers  in  St.  Stephen's,  and  to  be  bored,  is,  to  a  butterfly  flutterer,  as  the 
young  lady  whose  name  heads  this  paper  once  obligingly  called  me, 
torture  unparalleled  by  anything  short  of  acid  wine  or  the  Chinese 
atrocities,  though  truly  he  who  heads  our  Lower  House  with  his  vernal 
heart  and  his  matchless  brain,  were  enough  to  make  any  man,  coxcomb 
or  hero,  oppositionist  or  ministerialist,  proud  to  sit  in  the  same  chamber 
with  him.  But  there  are  nights  now  and  then,  of  course,  when  I 
like  to  go  to  both  Houses,  to  hear  Lord  Derby's  rich,  intricate  oratory, 
or  Gladstone's  rhetoric  (which  has  so  potent  a  spell  even  for  his  foes,  and 
is  yet  charged  so  strangely  against  him  as  half  a  crime;  possibly  by  the 
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tame  t{nrtt  with  wlueh  plain  women  xeproaeh  a  preUy  one  for  her  beantj: 
wbat  boanea  has  he  to  bo  more  attraetire  than  hii  eompeen  ?  of  eourae 
ifs  a  p^cfae  mortel  in  their  ejee  I),  and  when  Mrs.  Breloqoea,  who  it  • 
eharaunf  little  woman,  to  whom  no  man  short  of  a  Goth  could  postibly 
saj  ^^No**  to  any  petition,  nwe  me  a  little  blow  with  her  fan,  and  told 
met  ^  I  Takied  her  friendship,  to  get  ao  order  and  take  her  and  Gwen 
to  hear  the  Lords'  debate  on  Tueaday,  when  my  cousin  Viscount  Earls- 
eoort,  one  of  tke  best  orators  in  the  Upper  House,  was  certain  to  speak, 
of  course  I  obliged  her.  Her  sister  Gwen,  who  was  a  girl  of  seventeen, 
barely  ont,  and  whom  I  wished  at  Jericho  (three  is  so  odious  a  number, 
one  of  the  triad  must  ever  be  de  trop\  was  wrathful  with  the  Upper 
House ;  it  in  no  wise  realised  her  expectations ;  the  peers  should  haw 
worn  thetr  robes,  she  thought  (as  if  the  hocrors  of  a  chamber  filled  with 
Thames  odours  in  June  wasn't  enough  without  being  bored  with  velvet 
and  ermine!);  she  would  have  been  further  impressed  by  eoronets  also} 
they  had  no  bnsiaess  to  lounge  on  their  benches  as  if  they  were  in  a 
smoking-room;  they  should  have  dedaimed  like  Kean,  net  spoken  coUo* 
qnially ;  and — in  fact,  they  shouldn't  have  been  ordinary  men  at  all.  I 
tiiink  a  fine  collection  fiK>m  Madame  Tussaud's,  with  a  toudi  of  the 
Roman  antique,  would  have  been  much  more  to  Gwen's  ideal,  and  she 
wasn't  at  aU  content  tiU  Earlscourt  rose;  he  reconciled  her  a  little,  for  he 
had  a  grand  seigneur  air,  she  said,  that  made  up  for  the  incongruities  of 
his  drm.  It  was  a  measure  that  he  had  much  at  heart;  he  had  exerted 
£:>r  it  all  his  influence  in  the  Cabinet,  and  he  was  determined  that  the 
bill  should  nass  the  Lords,  though  the  majority  inclined  to  throw  it  out. 
Aj  be  stooa  now  against  the  taUe,  with  his  cslm  dignity  of  gesture,  hit 
unstrained  flow  of  words,  and  his  rich  and  ringing  voice,  which  could 
give  majesty  to  common-place  subjects,  and  sway  even  an  apathetic 
audience  as  completely  as  Sheridan's  Begum  speech,  every  one  in  the 
Hoose  listeoed  attentively,  and  each  of  his  words  fell  with  its  due 
weight  I  heard  him  with  pride,  often  as  I  had  done  so  before,  though 
I  noticed  with  pain  that  the  lines  in  his  forehead  and  his  mouth  were 
visibly  deepened;  that  he  seemed  to  speak  with  e£fort»  for  him,  and 
looked  kltogether,  as  somebody  had  said  to  me  at  White's  in  the  morning, 
as  if  he  were  wearing  out,  and  would  go  down  in  bis  primes  like  Canning 
and  Pitt 

*'  Lord  Earlscourt  looks  very  ill,  don't  you  think  so  ?"  said  I^eila 
Breloques. 

As  I  answered  her,  I  heard  a  sbarp-wmug  sigh,  and  I  looked  for  the 
first  time  at  the  lady  next  me.  I  saw  a  delicate  profile,  lips  compressed 
and  cobrarless,  chesout  hair  that  I  had  last,  seen  with  his  pearls  gleaming 
above  it — I  saw,  en  deux  mots,  Beatrice  Boville  for  the  first  time  since 
that  night  eight  months  before,  when  she  had  stood  before  me  in  her  pas* 
aion  and  her  pride.  She  never  took  her  eyes  off  Earlscourt  while  he  spoke, 
and  I  wondered  if  she  regretted  having  lost  him  for  a  point  of  honour* 
Had  she  grown  indifferent  to  him,  that  she  had  oome  to  his  own  legis* 
hoive  chamber,  or  was  her  love  so  much  stronger  than  her  pride  that  she 
had  sought  to  see  him  thus  rather  than  not  see  him  at  aU  ?  When  hie 
eposdi  was  closed,  and  he  had  resumed  hk  nlaee  on  the  benches,  she 
lesBed  back,  covering  her  eyes  with  her  hand  for  a  momeat  and  as  I 
iaid  akMid  (maie  for  her  benefit  than  Mrs.  Breloquet's)  my  regret  that 
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Earlflcourt  would  wear  himtelf  out,  I  was  afraid,  in  his  deyotioQ  to  pnUie 
life,  Beatrice  started  at  the  sound  of  my  roice,  turned  her  head  hastily, 
and  her  face  was  colourless  enough  to  tell  me  she  had  not  gratified  her 
pride  without  some  cost  Of  course  I  spoke  to  her;  she  had  heen  a 
nifourite  of  mine  always,  and  I  had  ofWn  wished  to  come  across  her 
agun,  but  beyond  leammg  that  she  was  with  Lady  Mechlin  in  Lowndes- 
square^  and  had  been  spending  the  winter  at  Pau  for  her  aunt*s  health, 
I  had  no  time  to  hear  more,  for  Leila  having  only  come  for  Earlscourt's 
speech,  bade  me  take  her  to  her  carriage,  while  Beatrice  and  her  party 
remained  for  the  rest  of  the  debate ;  but  the  rencontre  struck  me  as  so 
odd,  that  I  belieye  it  occupied  my  thoughts  more  than  Mrs.  Breloques 
liked,  who  got  into  her  carriage  in  not  the  best  of  humours,  and  asked 
me  if  I  was  going  in  for  public  life  that  I'd  grown  so  particularly  un- 
amusing.  We're  always  nnamusing  to  one  woman  if  we  re  thinking  at 
all  about  another. 

<^  Do  you  know  who  was  at  the  House  to-night,  Earlscourt,  to  hear 
your  speech  ?"  I  asked  him,  as  I  met  him,  a  couple  of  hours  afterwards,  in 
one  of  the  passages  as  he  was  leaving  the  House.  He  had  altered  much 
in  eight  months ;  he  stooped  a  little  from  his  waist;  he  looked  worn,  and 
his  lips  were  pale.     Men  said  his  stamina  was  not  equal  to  his  brain  ; 

fiysicians,  that  he  gave  himself  too  much  work  and  too  little  sleep, 
knew  he  was  more  wrapped  in  public  life  than  ever ;  that  in  his  place 
in  the  government  he  worked  unwearyingly,  and  that  he  found  time  in 
n>are  moments  for  intellectual  recreation  that  would  have  sufficed  for 
tneir  life's  study  for  most  men.  Still,  I  thought  possibly  there  might  be 
a  weakness  still  clinging  round  his  heart,  though  he  never  alluded  to  it ; 
a  passion  which,  though  he  appeared  to  have  crushed  it  out,  might  be 
sapping  his  health  more  than  all  his  work  for  the  nation. 

^^  Do  you  mean  any  one  in  particular  ?  Persigny  said  he  should  attend, 
but  I  did  not  see  him." 

<^  No,  I  meant  among  the  ladies.  Beatrice  Boville  was  in  the  seat 
next  roe."  I  had  no  earthly  business  to  speak  of  her  so  abruptly,  for 
when  I  had  seen  him  for  the  first  time  after  he  left  the  Bad  when  par- 
liament met  that  February,  he  had  forbidden  me  ever  to  mention  her 
name  to  him,  and  no  allusion  to  her  had  ever  passed  his  lips.  The  worn, 
stem  gravity,  that  had  become  his  habitual  expression,  changed  for  a 
moment ;  bullet-proof  he  might  be,  but  my  arrow  had  shot  in  through 
the  chain  links  of  his  armour;  a  look  of  unutterable  pain,  eagerness, 
anxiety,  passion,  passed  over  his  feu^,  but  whatever  he  felt  he  subdued  it, 
though  his  voice  was  broken,  as  he  answered  me : 

*'  Once  for  all,  I  bade  you  never  speak  that  name  to  me.  "Withont 
being  forbidde.*],  I  should  have  thought  your  own  feeling,  your  owe 
delicacy,  might         " 

'*  Have  checked  me  P  Oh !  hang  it,  Earlscourt,  listen  one  second 
without  shutting  a  fellow  up.  I  never  broached  the  subject  before,  by 
your  desire ;  but  now  I  have  once  broken  the  ice  I  must  ask  you  one 
question :  are  you  sure  you  judged  the  girl  justly?  are  you  sure  you 
were  not  too  quick  to  slan ^ 

He  pressed  his  hand  on  his  chest  and  breathed  heavily  as  I  spoke, 
but  he  wouldnH  let  me  finuh. 

*^That  is  enough!    Would  any  man  sacrifice  what  he  held  dearest 
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wantooly  and  without  proof?  She  m  dear  to  me  now.  Too  are  the 
odJt  Uriiig  heiog  to  thoughtless  or  to  merciless  as  to  force  her  name 
ixptm  me,  and  rake  up  the  one  foUj,  the  one  madness,  the  one  crowning 
sonow  of  my  life.     See  that  you  ne? er  dare  bring  forward  her  name 

He  went  out  before  me  into  the  soft  night  air,  his  carriage  was  wait- 
ing; he  entered  it,  threw  himself  back  on  its  cushions,  and  was  driven  off 
Ibefore  1  had  time  to  break  my  word  of  honour  to  Beatrice  Boville,  which 
I  felt  sorely  tempted  to  do  just  then.  Who  amongst  the  thousands  that 
heard  his  brilliant  speech  that  night,  or  read  it  the  next  morning,  who 
saw  him  pass  in  his  carriage,  and  had  him  pointed  out  to  them  as  the 
finest  orator  of  his  day,  or  dined  with  him  at  his  ministerial  dinners  at 
his  house  in  Park-lane,  would  have  believed  that  with  all  his  ambition, 
£ime,  honours,  and  attainments,  the  one  cross,  the  one  shadow,  the  one 
dark  thread  in  the  successful  statesman's  life  was  due  to  a  woman's  hand, 
and  that  underneath  all  his  strength  lay  that  single  weakness,  sapping 
and  undermining  it  P 

*^  Did  you  see  that  girl  Boville  at  the  House  last  night  V*  Lady 
Clive  (who  had  smiled  most  sweetly  ever  since  her  thorns  had  brouglit 
forth  their  fruit — her  son  would  be  his  heir — E^lscourt  would  never 
many  now!)  said  to  me,  the  next  day,  at  one  of  the  Musical  Society 
concerts.  ^'Incredible  effrontery,  wasn't  it,  in  her,  to  come  and  hear 
Eariscourt's  speech?  One  would  have  imagined  that  conscience  and 
delicacy  might  have  made  her  reluctant  to  see  him,  instead  of  letting 
ber  voluntarily  seek  his  own  Legislative  Chamber,  and  listen  coolly 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  to  the  man  whom  she  misled  and  deceived  so 
disgracefully  T 

I  lauded  to  think  how  long  a  time  a  woman's  malice  wiU  flourish, 
almporte  how  victorious  it  may  have  been  in  crushing  its  object,  or  how 
harmless  that  object  may  have  become! 

«« Tou  are  very  bitter  about  her  still,  Lady  Clive.  Is  that  quite  fair  ? 
You  know  you  were  so  much  obliged  to  her  for  throwing  Earlscourt 
away.  Tou  want  Horace  to  come  in  for  the  title,  don't  you  ?"  Which 
truism  being  unpalatable,  Lady  Clive  averred  that  she  had  no  wish  on 
earth  hut  for  Eariscourt's  happiness ;  that  of  course  she  naturally  grieved 
for  his  betrayal  by  that  little  intrigante,  but  that  had  his  marriage  been 
a  well-advised  one,  nobody  would  have  rejoiced  more,  &c.  &c.,  aud  bade 
me  be  alent  and  listen  to  Vieuxtemps,  both  of  which  commands  I 
obeyed,  pondering  in  my  own  mind  whether  I  should  go  and  call  in 
Lowndes-square  or  not :  if  anybody  heard  of  it,  they  would  think  it 
odd  for  me  alone,  of  all  the  family,  to  continue  acquainted  with  a  girl 
whom  report  (circulated  through  Lady  Clive)  said  had  used  Earlscourt 
so  ill,  and  wrong  constructions  might  get  put  upon  it ;  but,  thank  God ! 
I  never  have  considered  the  qu'en  dira-t-on.  If  constructions  are  wrong, 
to  the  deuce  with  them  1  they  matter  nothing  to  sensible  people;  and  the 
man  who  lives  in  dread  of  '^  reports'*  will  have  to  shift  his  conduct  as  the 
(dd  man  of  immortal  fable  shifted  his  donkey,  and  won't  ever  journey  in 
any  peace  at  all.  If  anybody  remarked  my  visiting  at  Lowndes-square,  I 
cooldu't  help  it:  I  wanted  to  see  Beatrice  Boville  again,  and  to  Lowndes- 
square,  after  the  concert,  I  drove  my  tilbury  accordingly,  which,  as  that 
tnm-out  is  known  pretty  tolerably  in  those  parts,  I  should  be  wisest  to 
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kave  behind  me  when  I  ion*t  want  my  calb  noticed.  Bj  good  flvrtune 
I  saw  Beatrice  alone.  They  were  going  to  drive  in  the  Park,  and  aho 
was  in  the  drawing-room,  dressed  and  waiting  for  her  aunt  She  was 
Aot  i^tered :  at  her  age  sorrow  doesn't  tell  physically  as  it  does  at  Earla- 
conrt's.  In  youth  we  have  Hope ;  later  on  we  know  that  of  all  the  gifts 
of  Pandora's  box,  none  are  so  trMoherous  and  delosive  as  the  one  that 
Ptindora  left  at  the  bottom.  True,  Beatrice  had  none  of  that  insoocianty 
shadowless  brightness  that  had  been  her  diief  charm  at  Lemongen- 
SMdlitx,  but  she  was  one  of  those  women  whose  attractions,  dependent 
on  fiEMsination,  not  on  beauty,  grow  m<»e  instead  of  less  as  time  goes  on. 
She  met  me  with  a  trace  of  embarrassment;  hot  she  was  always  self- 
possessed  under  any  amount  of  difficulties,  and  stood  chatting,  a  trifle 
hnrriedty,  of  all  the  subjects  of  the  year,  of  anything,  I  dare  say,  rather 
tfian  of  that  speech  the  night  before,  or  of  the  secret  of  which  I  was  her 
sole  confidant.  But  I  was  not  going  to  let  her  off  so  easily.  I  had  come 
tiiere  for  a  definite  purpose,  and  was  not  going  away  without  accompli^ 
iog  it.  I  was  afraid  every  second  that  Lady  Mechlin  might  come  down, 
or  some  visitor  enter,  and  as  she  sat  in  a  low  chair  among  the  flowers  in 
tiM  window,  leant  towards  h^,  and  plunged  into  it  in  medku  res. 

**  Miss  Boville,  I  want  yon  to  release  me  from  my  promise  ?* 

She  looked  up,  her  face  flushing  slightly,  but  her  lips  and  eyes  sha- 
dowed  already  with  that  determined  pride  and  hauteur  that  they  had 
worn  the  last  time  I  had  seen  her.  She  did  not  speak,  but  played  with 
tbe  boughs  of  a  coronella  near  her. 

^  You  remember"  (I  went  on  speaking  as  briefly  as  possible,  lest  the 
old  lady's  toilette  should  be  finished,  and  our  t^te*a-t^te  cut  short),  "  I 
ffave  you  my  word  of  honour  never  to  speak  again  of  what  you  told  me  in 
m  Kursaal  last  autumn,  until  you  gave  me  leave ;  that  leave  I  ask  you 
for  BOW.  Silence  lies  in  the  way  of  your  own  happiness,  I  feel  sure,  and 
not  alone  of  yours.  K  you  give  me  carte  blanch^  you  may  be  certain  I 
shall  use  it  discreetly  and  cautiously.  You  made  the  prohilntion  in  a 
moment  of  beat  and  passion ;  withdraw  it  now ;  believe  me  you  will 
never  repent." 

The  flush  died  out  of  her  cheeks  as  I  spoke,  but  her  little  white  teeth 
weie  set  tc^ether  as  they  had  been  that  night,  and  she  answered  me 
bitterly: 

**  You  ask  what  is  impossible ;  I  cannot,  in  justice  to  myself,  withdraw 
it.  I  irould  never  have  told  you,  but  that  I  deemed  you  a  man  of  honour, 
whom  I  could  trust." 

'<  I  do  not  think  I  have  proved  myself  otherwise,  Beatriee.  I  have 
kept  my  word  to  you,  when  I  have  been  greatly  tempted  to  break  it, 
when  I  have  doubted  whether  it  were  either  right  or  wise  to  stand  on 
such  punctilio  when  greater  stakes  were  involved  by  my  silence.  Surely, 
if  you  once  had  elevated  mind  enough  to  comprehend  and  admire  such  a 
man  as  Earlscourt,  and  be  won  by  the  greatness  of  his  intellect  to  prefer 
him  to  younger  rivals,  it  is  impossible  you  can  have  lowered  your  taste  and 
fonnd  any  one  to  replace  him.  No  woman  who  once  loved  Earlscourt 
oould  stoop  to  an  inferior  man,  and  almost  all  men  are  his  inforiors;  it  is 
impossible  you  can  have  grown  oM  towards  him." 

She  turned  her  eyes  upon  me  luminous  with  her  old  passion — ^the 
colour  hot  in  her  cheeks,  and  her  attitude  full  of  that  fiery  pride  which 
became  her  so  infinitely  welL 
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*<  /  chaneed ! — I  grown  cold  td  him !  I  lore  him  more  than  all  the 
worldy  and  shall  do  to  mpr  grave.  Do  yon  think  that  any  who  heard  him 
last  night  could  glory  in  him  as  I  did  ?  Did  yon  think  any  physical 
torture  would  not  have  heen  easier  to  hear  than  what  I  felt  when  I  saw 
his  face  ooce  more,  and  thought  of  what  we  should  have  been  to  one  an« 
dhoTj  and  of  wkat  we  mre  ?  We  women  have  to  act,  and  smile,  and  wear 
a  calm  senhlaiioe,  while  our  hearts  are  buitiag,  and  so  youfiuoinr  that  we 
Mverfeeir 

^  Bcit»  great  Hearens,  Beatrice  1  if  you  love  EaiUeoart  like  this,  why 
not  givs  me  leave  to  tell  him  ?  Why  not  write  to  him  younelf  ?  A  wofd 
wodd  dear  you,  a  wotd  restore  you  to  him.  Your  anger,  ycur  pcida^ 
lie  woaki  fbigive  in  a  moownt  l** 

I'm  a  raiiitary  man,  not  a  d^lomatiat,  or  I  shouldn't  have  added  that 
Jast  aentei^e. 

Sie  rone  and  looked  at  me  haughtily  and  inmiodly, 

''It  is  I  wko  have  to  forgive^  not  he.  I  wronged  him  in  no  way— he 
monged  me  bitterly.  He  dared  to  misjudge,  to  suspect,  to  insult  me. 
I  shall  never  stoop  to  undeceive  him.  He  gave  me  up  without  a  triaL  I 
sever  will  feroe  myself  upon  him.  He  thanked  God  I  was  not  his  wife 
—could  I  aeek  to  he  his  wife  after  that?  Love  him  passionately  I  do^- 
Imt  fergiv«  him  I  do  no^  /  I  ferbid  yon,  on  your  feith  as  a  gentleman, 
nver  to  tell  him  what  I  told  you  that  night  I  trusted  to  your  honour ; 
I  shall  hold  you  ^fithonoured  if  you  betray  me." 

Just  as  me  paused,  an  open  carriage  rolled  past.  I  looked  down 
Tfchanically;  in  it  was  Earlsoonrt  lying  back  on  his  cnshkms,  letum- 
in^,  I  b^eve,  £rom  a  Cabinet  Coiiocil.  There,  in  the  street^  stood 
say  tilbnry,  with  the  piebald  Cognac,  that  everybody  in  Belgravia 
knew.  There,  in  the  open  window,  stood  Beatrice  and  I,  and  Earlscoart, 
SM  he  hiq)pened  to  ghmce  upwards,  saw  us  both !  His  carriage  rolled  en, 
Beatrice  grew  white  as  death,  and  her  lips  quivered  as  she  looked  afW 
him;  bat  Lady  Mechlin  entered,  and  I  took  them  down  to  their  barouche. 

^Tou  are  determined  not  to  release  me  from  my  promise  ?"  I  asked 
Beatrice,  aa  I  pulled  op  the  tiger-skin  over  bar  flounces. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  Certainly  not;  and  I  shoukl  think  you  are  too  much  of  a  gendemaa 
not  to  hold  a  promise  snersd." 

Pride  and  deterasination  were  written  in  evoy  line  of  her  feoe,  in  the 
-very  ardi  of  her  eyebrows,  the  very  ferra  of  her  brow,  the  very  curve  of 
J^r  lipe — a  sofit,  delicate  face  enough  otherwise,  but  as  expressive  of  ia- 
domtable  pnde  as  any  feee  could  be.  And  yet,  though  I  swore  at  her 
ns  I  drove  Cognac  out  of  th*e  square,  I  couldn't  help  liking  her  all  the 
better  for  it,  the  Httle  Pythoness !  for,  after  all,  it  was  natural  and  very 
mteOigible  to  me,  she  had  been  misjudged  and  wrongly  suspected,  and 
the  noblest  spirits  are  always  the  quickest  to  rebel  against  injustice  and 

Qt  felse  aoensation. 
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II. 

HOW  ZH  FBKracT  nnrocufCB  i  platbd  thb  pjlbt  or  i.  mrrAL. 

The  season  whirled  and  spun  along  as  usual.  They  were  haying 
stormy  debates  in  the  Lower  House,  and  throwing  out  bills  in  the  Upper; 
stifled  by  Thames  odours  one  evening,  and  running  down  to  Epsom  the 
next  morning;  blackguarding  each  other  in  parliamentary  language — 
which,  on  my  honour,  will  soon  want  duels  revived  to  keep  it  witlua 
decent  breeding,  if  Liord  Robert  Cecil  and  others  don't  learn  better 
manners,  and  remember  the  golden  rule  that  "  He  alone  resorta  to 
vituperation  whose  argument  is  illogical  and  weak."  We,  luckier  dogs, 
who  weren't  slaves  to  St.  Stephen's,  nor  to  anything  at  all  except  as 
parsons  and  moralists,  with  whom  the  grapes  sont  verts  et  bons  pour  des 
goujats,  said  to  our  own  worldly  vitiated  tastes  and  evil  leanings,  spent  our 
hours  in  the  Ring  and  the  coulisses,  White's  and  the  United,  crush  balls 
and  opera  suppers,  and  swore  we  were  immeasurably  bored,  though  we 
wouldn't  have  led  any  other  life  for  half  a  million.  The  season  whirled 
along.  Earlscourt  devoted  himself  more  entirely  than  ever  to  public  life: 
he  £Iled  one  of  the  most  onerous  and  important  posts  in  the  ministry,  and 
appeared  to  occupy  himself  solely  with  home  politics  and  foreign  policies. 
Lady  Mechlin,  only  a  baronet's  widow,  though  she  had  very  tolerable 
society  of  her  own,  was  not  in  his  monde ;  and  Beatrice  Boville  and  he, 
with  only  Hyde  Park-comer  between  them,  might  as  well,  for  any  chance 
of  rapprochement,  have  been  severally  at  Spitzbergen  and  Cape  Horn* 
Two  or  three  times  they  passed  each  other  in  Pall- Mall  and  tne  Ride, 
but  Earlscourt  only  lifted  his  hat  to  Lady  Mechlin,  and  Beatrice  set  her 
little  teeth  together,  and  wouldn't  have  solicited  a  glance  from  him  to  save 
her  life.  Earlscourt  was  excessively  distant  to  me  after  seeing  my  til- 
bury at  her  door ;  no  doubt  he  thought  it  strange  for  me  to  have  con- 
tinued my  intimacy  with  a  woman  who  had  wronged  him  so  bitterly. 
He  said  nothing,  but  I  could  see  he  was  exceedingly  displeased,  and  the 
more  I  tried  to  smooth  it  with  him,  the  more  completely  I  seemed  to  set 
my  foot  in  it  It  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  touch  on  any  obnoxious 
subject  with  him :  he  was  never  harsh  or  discourteous,  but  he  could  fireese 
the  atmosphere  about  him  gently,  but  so  completely,  that  no  mortal 
could  pierce  through  it,  and,  fettered  by  my  promise  to  her  and  his  pro* 
hibition  to  me,  I  hardly  knew  how  to  bring  up  her  name.  As  the  fates 
would  have  it,  I  of^en  met  Beatrice  myself,  at  the  Regent  Park  f&tes,  at 
concerts,  at  a  Handel  Festival  at  Syden*ham,  at  one  or  two  dinner 
parties,  and,  as  she  generally  made  way  for  me  beside  her,  and  was  one 
of  those  women  who  are  invariably,  though  without  effort,  admired  and 
surrounded  in  any  society,  possibly  people  remarked  it — possibly  our  con- 
tinued intimacy  might  have  come  round  to  Earlscourt,  specially  as  Ladj 
Clive  and  Mrs.  Breloques  abused  me  roundly,  each  k  sa  mode,  for  counte- 
nancing that  *'  abominable  intrigante  !"  I  couldn't  help  it,  even  if  Elarls- 
court  took  exception  at  me  for  it.  I  knew  the  girl  was  not  to  blarney 
and  I  took  her  part,  and  tried  my  best  to  tame  the  little  Pythoness  into 
releasing  me  from  my  promise.  But  Beatrice  was  firm ;  had  she  erred^ 
no  one  would  have  acknowledged  and  atoned  for  it  quicker,  but  innocent 
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and  wfODgly  accused,  she  kept  silent,  co&te  aue  ooiite,  and  in  my  heart  I 
sympathiMd  with  her.  Nothing  stings  so  snarply,  nothing  is  iiard«r  to 
forgive  than  injustice,  and  knowing  herself  to  he  frank,  honourable,  and 
open  as  the  day,  his  charge  of  fn&hood  and  deception  rankled  in  her 
ooij  more  keenly  as  time  went  on.  Men  ran  after  her  like  mad ;  she  had 
more  of  them  alx>ut  her  than  many  beauties  or  belles.  There  was  a  shrle, 
a  charm,  a  something  in  her  that  sent  beauties  into  the  shade,  and  by 
which,  had  she  chosen,  she  could  soon  have  replaced  Earlscourt.  StiU 
it  needed  to  be  no  Lavater  to  see  by  the  passionate  fleam  of  her  eyes,  and 
the  haughty  pride  on  her  brow,  that  Beatrice  BoviDe  was  not  happy. 

"  Why  wiil  you  let  pride  and  punctilio  wreck  your  own  life,  Beatrice  ?*' 
I  asked  her,  in  a  low  tone,  as  we  stood  before  one  of  Ed.  Warren's  de» 
liciotts  bits  of  woodland  in  the  Water-Colour  Exhibition,  where  we  had 
chanced  to  meet  one  day.  ''  That  he  should  have  judged  you  as  he  did 
was  not  unnatnraL  Think  !  how  was  it  posnble  for  him  to  guess  your 
&tber  was  your  companion  ?  Remember  how  very  much  circumstances 
were  against  you." 

"  Had  they  been  ten  times  more  against  me,  a  man  who  cared  for  me 
would  have  believed  in  me,  and  stood  by  me,  not  condemned  me  on  the 
first  suspicion.  It  was  unchivalrous,  ungenerous,  unjust.  I  tell  you,  lua 
words  are  stamped  into  my  memory  for  ever.  I  shall  never  forgive 
them." 

"  Not  even  if  yon  knew  that  he  suffered  as  much  and  more  than  you 
do?" 

She  clenched  her  hands  on  the  rolled-up  catalogue  with  a  pasnonate 
g^ture. 

^*No;  because  he  mufudged  me.  Anything  else  I  would  haTC  par- 
doned, though  I  am  no  patient  Griselda,  to  put  up  tamely  with  any 
wrong;  but  iAatI  never  could — I  never  would!" 

''  I  regret  it,  then.  I  thought  you  too  warm  and  noble-hearted  a 
woman  to  retain  resentment  so  long.  I  never  blamed  you  in  the  first 
instance,  but  I  must  say  I  blame  you  now.'' 

She  laughed,  a  little  contemptuously,  and  glanced  at  me  with  her 
haughtiest  air ;  and  on  my  life,  much  as  it  provoked  one,  nothing  beoame 
her  better. 

"  Blame  me  or  not,  as  you  please,  your  verdict  will  be  quite  bearable 
either  way!  I  am  the  one  sinned  against  I  can  have  nothing  explained 
to  Lford  Earlscourt  Had  he  cared  for  me,  as  he  once  vowed,  he  would 
have  been  less  quick  then  to  suspect  me,  and  quicker  now  to  give  me  a 
chance  of  clearing  myself.  But  you  remember,  he  thanked  God  I  had 
not  his  name  suid  his  honour  in  my  hands  ?  I  dare  say  he  rejoices  at  hia 
escape!" 

She  laughed  again,  turning  over  the  catalogue  feverishly  and  uncon- 
sciously. T^oie  were  the  woras  that  rankled  in  her,  and  it  was  not  much 
wonder  if,  to  a  proud  spirit  like  Beatrice  Boville's,  they  seemed  unpardottr 
able.  As  I  handed  her  and  Lady  Mechlin  into  their  carriage  when  they 
left  the  Exhibition,  Earlscourt,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  paraed  us,  walk- 
ing on  to  White's,  the  fringe  of  Beatrice's  parasol  brushed  his  arm,  and 
a  hot  colour  flushed  into  her  cheeks  at  the  sudden  rencontre.  By  the 
insdnct  of  courtesy  he  bowed  to  her  and  Lady  Mechlin,  but  passed  up 
Pall-Mall  without  looking  at  Beatrice,    How  well  society  drills  us,  that 
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We  meet  with  todi  dim  impatnTaneM  in  tti  routine  those  with  whom  we 
have  loiTOwed  and  joj^ed,  bred  and  hated,  in  such  far  different  seenet ! 

Their  carnage  drove  on,  and  I  orertook  him  ai  he  went  up  Pall-MaH. 
He  was  walking  slowij,  with  his  hand  preseed  on  his  chest,  and  his  lips 
aet  tf^ether,  as  if  in  hodily  pain.  He  looked  at  ne,  as  I  joined  him,  with 
an  annojed  glance  of  unusual  initation  for  him,  for  he  was  always  calm 
and  untroubled,  punetiliouslj  just,  and  though  of  a  proud  temper,  never 
quiek  to  anger. 

^  You  paued  that  girl  wonderfidl  j  coldly,  Earisoourt,"  I  began,  plunging 
recklessly  into  the  thick  of  the  sulgeet. 

^'Coldly  r*  be  repeated,  hitteriy.  Tt  is  very  strange  that  you  will 
persoe  me  with  her  name.  I  forbade  you  to  intrude  it  upon  me;  was 
not  that  sufficient?* 

<<  No;  because  I  think  you  judged  her  too  hardly." 

**  Think  so  if  you  please,  but  never  renew  the  topic  to  me.  If  she  givee 
joa  her  oonfidenee,  enjoy  it.  If  you  choose,  knowing  what  you  do,  to  be 
misled  by  her,  be  so ;  but  I  beg  of  you  to  spare  me  your  opinions  and 
inieatiotts.** 

*^  But  why  ?  I  say  you  do  misjudge  her.  She  might  err  in  trapa- 
tienee  and  pride,  bat  I  would  bet  you  any  money  you  like  that  you  wo^ild 
pPOfe  her  guilty  of  ao  indelicaoy,  no  treachery,  no  underhand  conduct, 
though  appearances  might  be  against  her." 

^'  Might  be!  You  seleel  your  words  strangely;  you  must  have  some 
deeper  motive  for  your  unusual  blindness.  I  desire,  for  the  last  time,  that 
you  oease  either  the  subject  to  me,  or  your  aequaintanoe  with  me,  which- 
ever you  prefer." 

With  which,  he  went  up  the  steps  of  White's,  and  I  strolled  on,  amazed 
at  the  fierce  aerimoBy  of  his  tone,  utterly  unKke  anything  I  had  ever  heard 
firom  him,  wished  their  pride  at  the  devil,  called  myself  a  fool  for  meddUng^ 
in  the  oaatter  at  all,  and  went  to  have  a  quiet  weed  in  the  smoking-room 
nf  the  U.  S.  to  cool  myself.  I  was  heartily  sick  of  the  whole  affair.  If 
they  wanted  it  cleared,  they  must  dear  it  themselves,  I  should  trouble 
myself  no  mora  about  it.  Yet  I  coukin't  altogether  dismiss  Beatrice's 
eanse  from  my  mind.  I  thought  her,  to  say  l£e  truth,  rather  harshly 
used.  I  likea  her  for  her  fearless,  truthful,  impassioned  character.  I 
liked  her  for  the  yery  courage  and  pride  with  which  she  preferred  to 
relinquish  an^  dianoe  of  regaining  her  forfeited  happiness,  rather  than 
atoop  to  solicit  exculpation  from  cluirges  of  which  she  knew  she  vras  inno- 
eent.  Perhaps,  at  first,  she  did  not  consider  sufficiently  Eariseourt's  pro- 
W)eation,  and  perhape,  now,  she  was  too  persisting  in  her  resentment  of  it ; 
atill  I  liked  her,  and  I  was  sorry  to  see  her,  at  an  age  when  life  should  have 
been  couleur  de  rose,  specially  to  one  of  her  gay  and  insouciant  nature, 
with  a  weary,  passionate  look  on  her  face  that  she  should  not  have  had 
for  ten  years  to  come — a  look  that  was  rapidly  hardening  into  stem  and 
omtemptuous  sadness. 

^  You  tell  me  I  am  too  bitter,"  she  said  to  me  one  day;  "how  should 
I  be  otherwise?  I,  who  have  wronged  no  one,  and  have  never  in  my 
Kfc  dooe  anything  of  which  I  am  a^amed,  am  called  an  intrigante  by 
lAdy  Clive  £dg£ll,  and  get  ill-will  from  strangen,  and  misconstructioiiB 
from  WM  fnends,  omly  because,  thinking  no  h^m  myself,  it  never  occun 
te  me  that  cireaautaDees  may  look  against  me;  and,  hatmg  ftdsehood,  I 
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cannot  lie,  and  smile,  and  give  soft  words  wliere  I  feel  contempt  and 
Tn£gnat]<m.  Mrs.  Breloqnes  yonder,  with  whom  les  pr^ns  ont  tonjonrs 
nuson,  and  les  absens  ont  toujoors  tort,  who  has  honejed  speeches  for 
her  bitterest  foes,  and  poisoned  arrows  (behind  their  back)  for  her  most 
trostmg  friends,  who  goes  to  earW  matins  eyery  morning,  and  pries  out 
for  a  second  all  orer  the  top  of  her  prajer-book,  who  kisses  '  darting 
Helena,'  and  says  ibe  'nerer  looked  so  sweetlj,'  whispering  en  petit 
connte  what  a  pty  it  is  when  Helena  b  lo  passee  she  wiU  dress  nke  a 
gill  jnst  ont — she  is  eaSed  the  sweetest  woman  possible — so  amiable !  and 
is  praised  for  her  high  knowledge  of  reh'gion.  Yon  tell  me  I  am  too 
bitter.  I  think  not.  Honesty  does  not  prosper,  and  tmth  is  at  a 
miserable  dtscosnt;  stnughtforward  ftankness  makes  a  myriad  of  foes,  and 
adroit  ^lomacy  as  many  friends.  If  you  make  a  prettily  turned  com- 
pfiment,  who  cares  if  it  is  sincere ;  if  you  hold  your  tongue  where  yon 
cannot  praise,  because  you  will  not  tell  a  conrentional  falsehood,  the  world 
tinnks  you  Tery  ill-natured,  or  odiously  satirical  Society  is  entirely 
huSLt  upon  innncerity  and  conrentionahty,  from  the  wording  of  an  ac- 
eeptance  of  a  dinner  inritation,  where  we  write  '  with  mucn  pleasure/ 
inking  to  ourselves  *  what  a  boref  to  the  giant  hypocrisies  daily  spoken 
witiiout  a  \Awah  from  pulpit  and  lectern,  and  legitimatised  both  as  per- 
missible aad  praiseworthy.  To  truth  and  nncoATentionafity  society  of 
course  is  Aerefore  adrerse,  and  whoe?er  dares  to  uphold  them  must 
expect  to  be  hissed,  as  Pkiul  by  the  Ephesians,  because  he  shivered  their 
sSrer  shrines  and  destroyed  the  craft  by  which  they  got  their  wealth.^ 

Beatrice  was  right :  her  truth  and  fearlessness  were  her  enemies  with 
most  people,  eren  with  the  man  who  had  loyed  her  best.  Had  she  been 
ready  with  an  adroit  falsehood  and  a  quick  excuse,  Eariscourt's  suspicions 
would  nerer  hare  been  nused  as  they  were  by  her  frank  admission  that 
there  was  something  she  would  rather  not  tell  him,  and  her  innocent 
request  to  be  trusted.  That  must  have  been  some  yery  innocent  and  un- 
WOTldly  yillage  schoolmaster,  I  should  say,  who  first  set  goin^  that  yene« 
lable  proyeA,  **  Honesty  is  the  best  policy.*  He  must  have  known 
comically  little  of  life.  A  diplomatist  who  "took  it  as  his  motto  wonU 
soon  come  to  grief,  and  ladies  would  soon  stone  out  of  their  circles  any 
woman  b^te  enough  to  try  its  truth  amonf  them.  There  is  no  policy 
at  greater  &count  in  the  world,  and  straightforward  and  candid  people 
stand  at  very  unequal  odds  with  the  rest  of  humanity;  they  are  the  one 
morsel  of  bread  to  a  boghead  of  sack,  the  handful  of  Spartans  against  a 
swarm  of  Peraans,  and  they  get  the  brunt  of  the  battle  and  the  worst  of 
the  fight. 

m. 

sow  nODB  BOWXO  ihim  9ELU 

BETOim  meedng  Eariscourt  at  White's,  or,  for  an  hour,  at  the  r<- 
anion  of  some  fiur  leader  of  ton,  I  scarcely  saw  him  that  season,  for  he 
nas  more  and  more  devoted  to  pubfie  fife.  He  looked  wretchedly  ill,  and 
Kspl^sicians  atad  if  he  wished  to  live  he  must  go  to  the  south  <h  France 
in  July,  and  winter  at  Corfu;  but  he  paid  thrnn  no  heed,  he  ocevpiad 
Inmself  constantly  with  political  and  literary  work,  and  grudged  the 
three  or  fonr  hours  he  gave  to  feverish  dieep  that  did  hia  fittle  good 
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^'WiU  you  get  me  admittance  to  the  Lords  to-morrow  sight?** 
Beatrice  asked  me  one  morning,  when  I  met  her  in  the  Ride.  I  looked 
at  her,  lurprised. 

«  To  the  Lords  ?     Of  course,  if  you  wish." 

**  I  do  wish  it''  Her  hands  clenched  on  her  bridle,  and  the  colour  flashed 
into  her  face,  for  Earlscourt  just  then  passed  us,  riding  with  one  of  hit 
brother  ministers.  He  looked  at  us  both,  and  his  fiice  changed  strangely, 
though  he  rode  on,  continuing  his  conversation  with  the  other  man, 
while  I  went  round  the  turn  with  Beatrice  and  the  other  fellows  who 
were  about  her;  le  fruit  d^fendu  is  always  most  attractive,  and  Beatrice's 
profound  negligence  of  diem  all  made  them  more  mad  about  her  than 
all  the  traps  and  witcheries,  beguilements  and  attractions  that  coquettes 
and  beauties  set  out  for  them.  She  rode  beautifully,  and  a  woman  who 
does  sit  well  down  on  her  saddle,  and  knows  how  to  handle  her  horse, 
never  looks  better  than  en  Amazone.  Earlscourt  met  her  three  times  at 
the  turn  of  the  Ride,  and  though  you  would  not  have  told  that  he 
was  passing  any  other  than  an  utter  stranger,  I  think  it  must  have  struck 
hin)  that  he  had  lost  much,  in  losing  Beatrice  Boville.  I  was  riding  oa 
her  off-side  each  time  when  we  passed  him.  As  I  saY,  I  never,  thank 
God!  have  cared  a  straw  for  the  qu'en  dira-t-on  ?  and  if  people  remarked 
on  my  intimacy  vrith  my  cousin's  cast-off  fiancee,  so  they  might,  but  to 
Earlscourt  I  wished  to  explain  it  more  for  Beatrice's  sake  than  my  own; 
and  as  I  rode  out  by  Apsley  House  afterwards,  I  overtook  him,  and  went 
up  Piccadilly  with  him,  though  his  manner  was  decidedly  ^tant  and 
chill,  so  pointedly  so  that  it  would  have  been  rude,  had  he  not  been 
too  entirely  a  disciple  ^>f  Chesterfield  to  be  ever  otherwise  than  cour- 
teous to  hu  deadliest  foe ;  but,  disregarding  his  coldness,  I  said  what  I 
intended  to  say,  and  began  an  explanation  that  I  considered  only  due  to 
him. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Earlscourt,  for  intruding  on  you  a  topic  you  have 
forbidden,  but  1  shall  be  obliged  to  you  to  listen  to  me  a  moment.  I 
wish  to  tell  you  my  reasons  for  what,  I  dare  say,  seems  strange  to  you, 
my  continued  intimacy  with " 

But  I  was  not  permitted  to  end  my  sentence ;  he  divined  what  I  was 
about  to  say,  and  stopped  me  with  a  cold,  wearied  air. 

^'  I  understand;  but  I  prefer  not  to  hear  them.  I  have  no  desire  to 
interfere  with  your  actions,  and  still  less  to  be  troubled  with  your  motives. 
Of  course,  you  choose  your  friendships  as  you  please.  All  I  beg  is,  that 
you  obey  the  wish  I  expressed  the  other  day,  and  intrude  the  subject  no 
more  upon  me." 

And  he  bade  me  good  morning,  urged  hb  mare  into  a  sharp  canter, 
and  turned  down  St.  James's-street  How  little  those  in  the  crowd, 
who  looked  at  him  as  he  rode  by,  pointing  him  out  to  the  women  with 
them  as  Viscount  Earlscourt,  the  most  eloquent  debater  in  the  Lords, 
the  celebrated  foreign  minister,  author,  and  diplomatist,  guessed  that  a 
woman's  name  could  touch  and  sting  him  as  nothing  else  could  do,  and 
that  under  the  calm  and  fflittering  upper-current  of  his  life  ran  a  dark, 
slender,  unnoticed  thread  that  had  power  to  poison  all  the  rest!  Those 
women,  mon  ami! — if  we  do  satirise  them  a  little  bit  now  and  then,  are  we 
doing  any  more  than  taking  a  very  mild  revenge  ?  Don't  they  make 
fools  of  the  very  best  and  wisest  of  us,  play  the  deuce  with  C»sar  as 
with  Catullus,  and  make  Achilles  soft  as  Amphimachus  ? 
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T1i€  next  morning  I  met  Beatrice  at  a  concert  at  the  Marchioness  of 
Paraang^s.  Lady  Parsanr  would  not  hare  been,  vous  conceves,  on  the 
Tiaiting  list  of  Lady  Mechlin,  as  she  was  one  of  the  cr^me  de  la  crdme^ 
bat  she  had  met  Beatrice  the  winter  before  at  Pau,  had  been  very  de- 
lighted with  her,  and  now  continned  the  acqoaintance  in  town.  I  hap- 
pened to  sit  next  our  Kttle  Pythoness,  who  looked  better,  I  think,  that 
morning  than  ever  I  saw  her,  though  her  face  was  set  into  that  disdain- 
fbl  sadnesa  which  had  become  its  habitual  expression.  She  liked  my 
ioctety,  and  soaght  it,  no  doubt,  because  I  was  the  only  link  between 
her  and  her  lost  past;  and  she  was  talking  with  me  more  animatedly 
Aan  usual,  thanking  me  for  baring  got  her  admittance  to  the  Lords  that 
oight,  during  a  pause  in  the  concert,  when  Earlscourt  entered  the  room, 
and  took  the  seat  reserved  for  him,  which  was  not  far  ^m  ours.  Music 
was  one  of  his  passions ;  the  only  d^lassement,  indeed,  he  ever  g^ve  him- 
self now,  but  to-day,  though  ostensibly  he  listened  to  Alboni  and 
Arabella  Goddard,  Hall6  and  Vieuxtemps,  and  talked  to  the  Marchioness 
and  other  women  of  her  set,  in  reality  he  was  watching  Beatrice,  who, 
her  pride  roused  by  his  presence,  laughed  and  chatted  with  me  and  other 
men  with  her  old  gay  abandon,  and,  impervious  to  d^r^glement  though 
he  was,  I  fancy  even  he  felt  it  a  severe  trial  of  his  composure  when  Lady 
PuTsang,  who  had  been  the  last  ^ye  years  in  India  with  her  husband,  and 
who  was  ignorant  of,  or  had  forgotten  the  name  of  the  eirl  Earlscourt 
was  to  have  married  the  year  before,  asked  him,  when  the  concert  was 
over,  to  let  her  introduce  nim  to  her  pet,  Beatrice  Boville,  bringing  him 
in  innocent  cruelty  up  to  that  little  Pythoness,  with  whom  he  had  parted 
ao  passionately  and  bitterly  ten  months  before !  Happy  for  them  that 
they  had  that  armopr  which  the  Spartans  called  heroism,  the  stoics  phi- 
losophy,  and  we — simply  style  eood  breeding,  or  they  would  hardly  have 
gone  through  that  ordeal  as  well  as  they  did  when  she  introduced  them 
to  each  other  as  strangers  I — those  two  who  had  whispered  such  passionate 
love  words,  given  and  received  such  fond  caresses,  vowed  barely  twelve 
months  before  to  pass  their  lifetime  together !  Happy  for  them  they 
were  used  to  society,  or  they  would  hardly  have  bowed  to  each  other  aff 
calmly  and  admirably  as  they  did,  with  the  recollection  of  that  night  in 
which  they  had  parted  so  bitteriy,  so  full  as  it  was  in  the  minds  of  both* 
Beatrice  was  standing  in  one  of  the  open  windows  of  a  little  cabinet  de 
peinture  alrooat  empty,  and  when  the  Marchioness  moved  away,  satisfied 
that  she  had  introduced  two  people  admirably  fitted  to  entertain  one 
another,  Earlscourt,  with  people  flirting  and  talking  within  a  few  yards 
of  him,  was  virtually  alone  with  Beatrice — for  there  is,  after  all,  no  soli- 
tude like  the  solitude  of  a  crowd — ^and  then,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life^ 
his  self^possession  forsook  him.  Beatrice  was  silent  and  very  pale,  looking 
out  of  the  window  on  to  the  Green  Park,  which  the  house  overlooked, 
and  EArlaoourt's  pride  had  a  hard  struggle,  but  his  passion  got  the  better 
of  him,  inalgr6  lui,  and  he  leaned  towards  her. 

^  Do  you  remember  the  last  night  we  were  together  ?** 

She  answered  him  bitterly.     She  had  not  forgiven  him. — She  had 
sometimes,  I  am  half  afraid,  sworn  to  revenge  herself ! 

**  I  am  hardly  likely  to  forget  it,  Lord  Earlscourt  f* 

He  looked  at  her  longingly  and  wistfully;  his  pride  was  softened,  that 
gramte  pride,  lutherto  so  unassailable !  and  he  bent  nearer  to  her. 

^  Beatrice !  I  would  give  much  to  be  able  to  wash  out  the  memoriea 
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•f  that  niglit — to  be  proved  mistaken-*  to  be  convicted  of  haste^  of  stern- 
oett ^ 

Tbe  tears  rushed  into  her  eyes. 

"  You  need  only  hare  given  one  little  thing — all  I  asked  of  you— 
trust  r 

^'  Would  to  God  I  dare  believe  you  now  1  Tell  me>  answer  me,  did  I 
judge  you  too  harshly?  Love  at  my  age  never  changes,  however 
wronged ;  it  is  the  latest,  and  it  only  expires  with  life  itself.  I  confess 
to  you,  yott  are  dearer  to  me  still  than  anything  ever  was,  than  anything 
ever  will  he.  Prove  to  me,  for  God's  sake,  that  I  misjudged  you  i  Only 
prove  it  to  me ;  expUin  away  what  appeared  against  you,  and  we  may 
yet " 

He  stopped  ;  his  voice  trembled,  his  hand  touched  hers,  he  breathed 
short  aod  last.  The  Pythoness  was  very  nearly  tamed ;  her  eyes  grew 
8oft  and  melting,  her  lips  trembled ;  but  pride  was  still  strong  in  her. 
At  the  touch  of  his  hand  it  very  nearly  gave  way,  but  not  wholly;  it  was 
there  still,  tenacious  of  its  reign.  She  set  her  little  teeth  obstinately 
together,  and  looked  up  at  him  with  her  old  hauteur. 

'^  No,  as  I  told  you  then,  you  must  believe  in  me  without  proof.  I 
have  not  forgotten  your  bitter  words,  nor  yet  forgiven  them.  I  doubt  if 
I  ever  shall.  You  roused  an  evil  spirit  in  me  that  night,  Lord  Earls- 
court,  which  you  cannot  exorcise  at  a  moment's  notice.  Remember  what 
was  your  own  motto,  *  An  indiscreet  woman  is  never  frank,' — ^yet  finom  my 
very  frankness  you  accused  me  of  indiscretion,  and  of  far  vrone  than 
indiscretion ' ' 

*'  My  God  !  if  I  accused  you  falsely,  Beatrice,  forgive  me !" 

He  must  have  loved  her  very  much  to  bow  his  pride  so  far  as  that! 
Se  was  at  her  feet— at  her  mercy  now :  he  whom  she  had  vainly  sued, 
sued  her ;  but  a  perverse  fiery  devil  in  her  urged  her  to  take  her  own  re- 
venge, compelled  her  to  throw  away  her  own  peace. 

'*  You  should  have  asked  me  thai  ten  months  ago ;  it  is  too  late  now.'' 

His  face  dyed  white,  his  eyes  filled  with  passbnate  anguish.  He 
crushed  her  hand  in  his. 

'' ' Too  late!'  Great  Heavens!  Answer  me,  child,  I  entreat  yon— I 
beseech  you — u  it  *  too  late'  because  report  is  true  that  you  have  re- 
placed me  with  my  cousin — ^that  you  are  engaged  to  Hervey  ?  Tell  me 
truth  now,  for  pity's  sake.     I  will  be  trifled  with  no  longer. 

Beatrice  threw  back  her  haughty  little  head  contemptuously,  tiiough 
ladies  donU  sneer  at  the  idea  of  being  li^  with  me  generally,  I  can 
assure  you.  Her  heart  throbbed  triumphantly  and  joyously.  She  had 
conquered  him  at  last  The  man  of  giant  intellect  and  haughty  will  had 
bowed  to  her.  She  held  him  by  a  thread,  he  who  ruled  the  £Ue  of 
nations! — and  she  loved  him  so  dearly!  But  the  Pythoness  was  not 
whoUv  tamed,  and  she  could  not  even  vet  forget  her  wrongs. 

^'  You  told  me  before,  I  spoke  falsehoods  to  you,  Lord  Earlscourt ;  my 
word  would  find  no  more  credence  now !" 

He  looked  at  her,  dropped  her  baud,  and  turned  away,  before  Beatrice 
could  detain  him.  Five  minutes  after  he  left  the  house.  Little  as  I 
guessed  it,  he  was  jealous  of  me — I !  who  never  in  my  own  life  rivalled 
any  man  who  wished  to  marry!  Beatrice  had  fully  revenged  henelf. 
I  wonder  if  she  enjoyed  it  quite  as  much  as  she  had  anticipated,  as  she 
stood  where  he  had  left  her  looking  out  on  the  Green  Fi^k  r 
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I  went  with  Beatrice  and  her  perty  to  the  Lorde  that  nif  bt ;  it  wm 
the  tag  of  war  lor  the  bill  wlueh  Earleeoort  wa§  to  delemiaed  tbodd 
pass,  aod  a  great  speech  was  expected  from  him.  We  were  not  chsap- 
pointed.  When  he  roee  he  spoke  with  effort,  and  his  oratory  suffoed 
&om  the  slight  hoarseness  of  his  voiee,  for  half  the  beautj  of  his  rheterie 
laj  in  the  flexibility  and  mnsie  of  his  tones ;  still,  it  was  emphatkally  a 
great  speech,  and  Beatrice  BoTille  listened  to  it  breathlessly,  wilh  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  bte — weary,  worn,  but  grandly  intellectnal— of  the 
man  whom  Europe  reYereneed,  and  she — a  girl  of  twenty! — riled. 
Perhaps  her  heart  smote  her  for  the  lines  she  hi^  added  there;  perhaps 
she  felt  her  pride  misplaced  to  him,  great  as  he  was,  with  hit  ntninlsss' 
honoor  and  uneqnalled  genius  ;  perhaps  she  thonght  of  how,  with  all  his 
strength,  his  hand  had  trembled  as  it  tooched  hers ;  and  how,  with  all 
her  £fe,  she  had  been  wilful  and  haughtj  to  him  a  second  time !  Hie 
voice  grew  weaker  as  he  ended,  and  he  spoke  with  visible  effort ;  still  it 
was  one  of  his  greatest  poIitii»J  triampbs :  his  bill  passed  by  a  krge 
majority,  and  the  papers,  the  morning  after,  filled  thetr  leading  artide 
with  admiration  of  Viscount  Earboourt's  speech.  Sui  before  those  jonmals 
were  out,  Earbeoort  was  too  ill  almost  to  notiee  the  success  of  his  measnres : 
as  he  l^t  the  Hoose^  the  presiding  devil  of  bebved  Albion,  that  plays  tha 
denoe  with  English  statesmen  as  with  Italian  cantatriees,  the  oonfonnded 
east  wind,  had  caaght  him,  finished  what  over«exertion  had  begun,  and 
knocked  lum  over,  prostrated  with  severe  bronchitis.  What  a  pity  it  is  that 
^  body  wUl  levy  sneh  cruel  black  mail  vpon  the  mind;  that  agnst  of  wind, 
a  hone*8  f^nnge,  the  efflavia  of  a  sewer,  the  carelessness  of  a  pointsman, 
can  destroy  the  grandest  intellect,  sweep  off  the  men  whose  genius  lights 
the  world,  as  ruthlessly  as  a  storm  of  rain  a  cloud  of  gnats,  and  strike 
Peel  and  Canning,  Macaalay  and  Donaldson,  in  the  prime  of  their 
powM*,  as  heedlessly  as  peasants  little  higher  than  the  brutes,  dull  as  the 
dods  of  their  own  valley,  who  stake  their  ambitions  on  a  snr&it  of  lat 
bacon,  and  can  hardy  scrawl  their  names  upon  a  slate ! 

Unconscious  that  Earlscourt's  jealousy  had  fiMtened  so  wrongly  vf(m 
me^  I  was  caUii^  on  Beatrice  late  the  next  morning,  ignorant  myaslf  of  his 
illness,  when  his  physician,  who  was  Lady  Mechlin's  too,  wlMle  paying 
her  a  complimentary  visit,  regretted  to  me  my  cousin's  sudden  attack. 

*"  Lord  Earlsooort  would  speak  Ust  niglrt,^  he  began.  "I  entreated 
him  not;  bat  those  public  men  are  so  oUtinate ;  to-day  he  is  veiy  ill — 
very  ill  indeed,  though  prosnpt  measures  stopped  the  worst.  He  has  risen 
to  dictate  soasething  of  importance  to  his  secretary ;  he  would  work  his 
farain  if  be  were  dying;  but  it  has  taken  a  severe  hokl  on  him,  I  fsar.  Ishall 
send  him  semewbere  sooth  as  soon  as  he  can  leave  the  house,  whidi  will 
not  be  for  some  weeks.  He  would  be  a  great  loss  to  the  country.  We 
have  not  snch  another  foreign  minister.  But  I  admit  is  you.  Major 
Hervey — thoogh  of  course  I  do  not  wish  it  to  go  further^that  I  d9 
think  very  serioasly  of  Lord  Earlsooart's  state  of  health.'* 

Beatrioe  heard  him  as  she  sat  at  her  Davenport ;  her  face  grew  white, 
and  her  great  eyes  filled  with  anguish.  She  thought  of  his  words  to 
h«r  only  the  dby  before,  and  of  how  her  pride  bad  repelled  him  a  second 
time.  I  saw  her  hand  clench  on  the  pen  she  was  pUying  with,  and  her 
teeUi  set  ti^  together,  her  habitual  action  under  any  strong  emotion, 
thinking  to  herself  no  doubt,  *<  And  my  Ust  words  to  him  were  bitUr  ones!" 

When  the  physician  had  left  I  went  up  to  her : 
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**  Beatrice,  you  must  let  me  tell  him  now  F* 

She  did  not  answer,  but  her  hand  clenched  tighter  on  the  pen-handle. 

''  His  life  is  in  your  handa — ^for  God's  sake  relinquish  your  pride  V* 

But  her  pride  was  strong  in  her,  and  dear  to  her  still ;  strong  and 
dear  as  her  love;  and  the  two  struggled  together.  Earlscourt  had 
bowed  his  pride  to  her,  but  she  had  not  yielded  up  her  own,  and  it  cost 
her  much  to  yield  it  even  now.  All  the  Pythoness  in  her  was  not  tamed 
yet  She  was  silent — she  wavered — then  her  great  love  for  him  van- 
qubhed  all  else.  She  rose,  white  as  death,  her  passionate  eyes  full  of 
unshed  tears,  the  bitterest,  yet  the  softest,  Beatrice  Boville  had  ever 
known* 

'*  Take  me  to  him !     No  one  shall  tell  him  but  myself  r 

Earlscourt  was  lying  on  a  couch  in  his  library :  he  had  been  unable  to 
dictate  or  to  write  himself,  for  severe  remedies  hiad  prostrated  him  utterly, 
and  he  could  not  speak  above  his  breath,  though  he  was  loth  to  give  up 
and  acknowledge  himself  as  ill  as  he  was.  His  eyes  were  closed,  his 
forehead  knitted  together  in  pain,  and  his  laboured  breathing  told  plainly 
enough  how  fiercely  hisMbe  had  attacked  him,  and  that  it  was  by  no 
means  conquered  yet  He  had  not  slept  all  night,  and  had  fallen  into  a 
short  slumber  now,  desiring  his  attendants  to  leave  him.  I  bade  the 
groom  of  the  chambers  let  us  enter  unannounced,  and  opening  the  door 
myself,  signed  to  Beatrice  to  go  in,  while  her  aunt  and  I  waited  in  the 
ante-room.  She  stopped  a  moment  at  the  entrance ;  her  pride  had  ita 
last  strurale;  but  he  tumM  restlessly,  with  a  weair  sigh,  and  by  that 
sigh  the  Pythoness  was  conquered,  oeatrice  went  forward  and  fell  on 
her  knees  beside  his  sofiE^  bending  down  till  her  lips  touched  his  brow, 
and  her  hot  tears  fell  on  his  hands. 

**  I  was  too  proud  last  night  to  tell  you  you  miqudged  me.  I  have 
no  pride  now.  I  am  your  own — wholly  your  own.  I  never  loved — I 
never  should  love  any  but  you.  I  forgive  you  now.  Oh !  how  could 
you  ever  doubt  me !  Lord  Earlscourt — Ernest — may  we  not  yet  be  all 
we  once  were  to  one  another  ?" 

.  Awakened  by  her  kisses  on  his  brow,  bewildered  by  her  sudden  appear- 
ance, he  tried  to  rise,  but  sank  back  exhausted.  He  did  not  disbelieve 
her  now.  He  had  no  voice  to  speak  to  her,  no  strength  to  answer  her, 
but  he  drew  her  down  closer  and  closer  to  him,  as  she  knelt  by  him,  and, 
as  her  heart  beat  once  more  against  his,  the  little  Pythoness,  tamed  at 
last,  threw  her  arms  round  him  and  sobbed  like  a  child  on  his  breast 
And  so — Beatrice  Boville  took  her  best  Retengs  !— while  I  shut  the 
library  door,  invited  Lady  Mechlin  to  inspect  Earlscourt's  collection  of 
French  pictures,  and  asked  what  she  thougnt  of  Punch  this  week. 

I  don't  know  what  his  physicians  would  have  said  of  the  treatment, 
as  they'd  recommended  him  '*  perfect  quiet ;"  all  I  do  know  is,  that  though 
Earlscourt  went  to  the  south  of  Europe  as  soon  as  he  could  leave  the 
house,  Beatrice  Boville  went  with  him,  and  he  took  his  place  on  the 
benches  and  in  the  Cabinet  this  season,  without  any  trace  of  bronchia,  or 
any  sign  of  wearing  out. 

Lady  Clive,  I  regret  to  say,  "does  not  know"  Lady  Earlscourt  :•  any- 
thing for  her  beloved  brother  she  wovld  do,  were  it  possible,  but  sne 
hopes  we  understand  that,  for  her  daughters'  sakes,  she  feels  it  quite  im- 
possible to  countenance  that  "  shocking  little  intrigante !" 
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OHAFfSB  XIX. 

THE  COmiT  BXFLAINS. 

Teei  Comk%  elated  wkh  i^  tomemM  ifsve  of  1m  experiniMt,  Mfilled 
a*  leart  that  daj't  part  €4  his  gtoeral  proMita  to  Lorn.  After  dming 
cpuekly  to  a  oonvenieiit  difftaooe — perbaps  with  tile  idea  of  estabiithiag 
an  e&^  in  case  of  aeed— he  iismiMed  the  oab  aad  led  hit  eompanioa 
thrMigh  the  Belgnmaa  dntriet,  pannng  ererjr  bow  and  then  to  peiat  oat 
the  sort  of  maneioB  he  iBteaded  to  take,  as  soon  as  he  found  one  exaetlj 
to  his  taele.  He  was,  howerer,  diffioalt  to  please,  and  die  houses  h& 
preferred  were,  unfortunately,  aU  oeenpied,  so  that  the  walk  was  ptoduo- 
life  of  notknng  bat  appetite,  to  satisfy  which  they  fetraecd  their  steps 
westward,  aad  eatered  a  second-rate  French  dining-boMe  in  the  legion 
of  Leietstsr-equaie. 

It  was  neitfaer  the  resiamwtt  they  had  Tistted  in  the  morning,  nor  llie 
hotel  at  which  the  Count  was  lodging  when  Lorn  accompanied  him  firtsn 
Mr*  S^fdiH's — ^ftliere  being  a  sufficiently  good  reason  wty  tbe  same  place 
shouU  not  be  too  frequency  used — ^bvt  it  qtAte  answered  the  pnrpose  of 
Lom's  entertasBer,  for  the  menu  was  rarioas  and  the  charge  modente. 

On  the  quality  of  tbe  dishes  great  praise  could  not  trvthfally  bare 
been  bestowed,  Imt  its  nomenclature  was  perfect,  and  Lorn,  wbemr  he 
altogether  liked  his  tee  or  not,  experienced  the  satisfetion  of  ^nkbg 
that,  for  the  first  time  in  his  IHe^  he  was  dining  d  la  Fnmfai$§.  Most 
fikely  he  wenld  liave  mudi  preferred  a  fern  slices  of  reast  beef  er  mutton 
to  all  that  was  s^  before  him,  but  as  the  fnea$$ie  sneceeded  Ae  poUi^r 
and  was  fottowecl  in  turn  by  tbe  sulmi,  the  HiuU,  and  the/a-iM'^a«r-^>ifDt, 
he  coold  not  renture  to  say  a  word  minst  tbe  ineonpvebensiUe  dainties 
to  which  the  Count's  example  induced  him  to  do  mti^  jiMtiee,  but  ate 
his  l^ek  with  all  the  earnestness,  thovffh  witboot  the  proftmity,  of  Ancient 
Pistol.  Again,  in  the  article  of  drink,  substantial  stent  or  ale  woold  far 
oMxre  hare  rejoiced  Lorn  than  the  very  thin  clatet  be  was  treated  to;  but 
be  knmd  compenaation  for  this  unpalatable  beverage  in  a  ^ass  of  ebam- 
psgne,  the  Count  in  bis  HberaKty  having  ordered  a  bottle,  tbe  greater 
pttt  <^  wU^  he  drank  himself. 

Under  the  infiuence  of  die  exciting  fluid,  if  not  warmed  by  the  recol- 
ketionof  the  easily  cashed  cheque,  tbw  Connt  became,  or  appeared  to  be, 
eooununieatiTe  ;  but  before  this  mood  declared  itself,  he  pot  one  or  two 
questums,  for  while  the  wine  loosened  his  tongn^  it  also  stimnlaled  hie 
brain. 
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<'  We  have  now  lived  together  some  time,"  he  said,  ''  and  yet,  my 
young  friend,  you  have  never  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  my  name !" 

'<  I  did  not  like  to  do  so,"  replied  Lorn. 

<(  You  know  it,  however!"  said  the  Couht,  with  a  searching  glance. 

Lorn  coloured  and  hesitated.     ''  Is  Smith,  sir,"  he  asked,  ''  a  French 
name  ?" 

<*  Not  that  ever  I  heard,"  returned  the  Count,  laughing ;  **  why  do 
you  ask  ?" 

**  Because  that  was  the  name  I  observed  at  the  foot  of  the  cheque.'* 

^*  You  do  not  understand  business,  I  see.  I  will  explain  that.  My 
transactions  are  very  numerous,  and  large  sums  are  constantly  passing 
through  my  hands.  In  this  instance,  a  person  named  Smith  owes  me 
fifty  pounds;  he  sends  me  his  cheque  for  the  amount,  and  I  ^t  it 
xashed ;  a  very  simple  affiiir,  which  now  you  comprehend?" 

"  Quite,  sir." 

**  No  I  no !"  oontmued  the  Count,  laughing  again.  ^'  I  am  not  Mr. 
^mith,  though  he  is  a  great  friend  of  mine.  I  am  the  Comte,  or,  as  you 
:  say  in  English,  the  Count  de  la  Roquetaillade,  the  chief  of  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  houses  in  Gascony.  That  is  my  title.  My  christian 
vnames  are  Theodore  Francis,  but  as  the  appellation  is  a  long  one  I  never 
write  it  in  full,  but  sign  merely  T.  F.  de  la  Roquetaillade.  You  will 
easily  recollect  that.  T.  F.  de  la  Roquetaillade,"  he  repeated,  slowly, 
laying  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  initials. 

*<  T.  F.,"  said  Lorn  to  himself.  "  What  a  stupid  that  Sarah  is !  They 
only  mean  Theodore  Francis  after  all !  It  is  veiy  odd,  though,  that  he 
should  have  them  marked  on  his  skin !"  Then,  speaking  aloud,  he  said 
that  French  names  were  difficult  to  remember,  but  he  would  do  his 
best. 

The  Count  took  out  the  envelope  of  a  letter,  and  tossed  it  to  Lorn. 

**  Read  that,"  he  said,  *'  every  now  and  then,  and  you  will  soon  be  au 
fait  of  my  name.  Put  it  in  your  pocket  There  I  In  the  mean  time, 
you  can  go  on  calling  me  *  Count'  as  usual :  I  will  dispense  with  the  rest 
but  let  me  tell  you.  As  I  remarked  just  now,  the  Roquetaillade  family 
is  the  first  in  Gkiscony.    Have  you  ever  heard  of  that  part  of  France  ?" 

Lorn  confessed  his  ignorance  of  the  locality. 

<^  You  shall  see  it  one  of  these  days.  It  is  well  worth  the  trouble  of 
going  there,  from  any.'dbtance.  The  Ch&teau  de  la  Roquetaillade  is  the 
sanest  magnificent  building  in  Europe.  People  talk  of  Versailles  and 
Windsor,  but  neither  can  be  compared  with  it.  As  the  name  implies,  my 
:ance8tral  castle  is  cut  entirely  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  you  may  imagine 
its  strength  as  a  place  of  defence  when  I  say  that  it  was  once  besi^ed 
ioT  three  years,  during  which  time  thousands  of  red-hot  cannon-balls  were 
ifired  at  it  every  day,  without  displacing  a  single  stone.  The  general  who 
commanded  the  besieging  force  finally  withdrew  his  troops  in  disgust ; 
upon  which,  we — that  is  to  say,  my  ancestors — crushed  out  sword  in  hand 
and  cut  the  enemy  in  pieces.  Yes,  that  was  a  glorious  exploit,  and  to 
perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  it  the  king  permitted  my  grandfather,  in 
whose  time  it  happened,  to  take  for  his  motto  the  words  '£n  AvantI' 
which,  in  English,  means,  'Go  at  them!'  and  the  Roquetaillades,  I  am 
proud  to  say,  have  always  stuck  to  that  device.*' 

The  Count  might  have  added,  that  the  family  of  which  he  was  the 
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Tetnreaeiitative  stuck  at  nothing ;  but  thoagh  he  claimed  to  be  of  Gascon 
ongio,  aod  proved  it  b}r  his  speech,  he  did  not  insist  on  this  particular. 

^  At  one  period  of  bur  history/'  pursued  the  Count,  "  we  were  the 
richest  persons  in  France,  and  but  for  the  g^at  ReTolution  should  hare 
been  so  still :  we  had  thirty  carriages,  three  hundred  horses^  and  servants 
vnthout  number.  In  the  Reign  of  Terror,  however,  we  lost  all  except  a 
£ew  millions  and  the  diamonds  of  my  mother,  with  which  my  &ther  fled 
to  this  country,  where  I  was  bom,  which  accounts  for  my  familiarity  with 
your  language.  He  took  me  with  him  to  France  on  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons,  and  dying  shortly  afterwards,  I  succeeded  to  his  estates, 
where  I  have  principally  resided,  only  leaving  them  occasionally  to  attend 
the  court  of  my  sovereign,  and  pay  flying  visits  to  the  land  I  adore — as 
much  almost  as  my  own.  You  see  by  this  little  sketch  precisely  who  and 
what  I  am." 

It  was  notj»  perhaps,  Lom's  £Milt  that  he  did  not  arrive  at  the  expected 
conclusion.  He  found  it  very  hard  to  reconcile  the  statements  made  to 
him  with  what  he  knew  of  the  Count's  pursuits,  and  the  uncompromising 
remarks  of  Smudge  dwelt  also  strongly  in  his  memory;  still,  it  never 
entered  into  his  thoughts  to  question  the  fact  of  the  Count's  nobility,  or 
doubt  for  an  instant  the  genuineness  of  the  cheque,  and  what  he  was 
unable  to  comprehend  he  modestly  laid  to  the  account  of  his  own  inex- 
perience. 

He  was,  however,  spared  the  trouble  of  a  reply  by  the  entrance  of  Bfr. 
Drakeford  and  the  Doctor,  which  latter  gentleman,  like  the  Count  de  la 
KoquetaiUade,  must  no  longer  remain  anonymous.  It  is,  indeed,  only 
justice  to  one  who  advertised  so  widely,  to  say  that  his  countless  patients 
relied  on  the  celebrity  of  Dr.  Snowballe — the  final  letter  being  added  by 
himself  to  soften  down  a  somewhat  ludicrous  name. 

Although  it  seemed  a  surprise  to  the  Count  to  see  his  friends,  the 
meeting  was  anything  but  accidental.  Mr.  Drakeford,  in  &ct,  took  too 
much  interest  in  his  associate's  proceedings  to  leave  him  long  out  of 
nght,  and  no  sooner  had  Dr.  Snowballe  accosted  Lorn  and  hegwi  \m 
never-^iiling  descant  on  the  wondrous  properties  of  the  Elixir,  than  he 
entered  at  once  into  *^  business." 

"  All  right,  of  course !"  was  his  first  remark. 

The  Count  merely  nodded  in  reply. 

"How  much  was  it  to  be  ? — I  rorget,"  continued  Mr.  Drakeford,  who 
knew  the  exact  amount  agfreed  on. 

**  Fifty !"  letomed  the  Count,  with  a  frankness  which  would  have  been 
astonishmg  if  he  had  not  well  known  that  Mr.  Drakeford  could  have  got 
at  the  tmth  without  his  assistance. 

"For  fear  of  accidents — ^you  might  be  robbed,  you  know,  on  your  Way 
home — we  may  as  well  divide  at  once." 

This  summary  mode  of  settling  might  not  have  been  exactly  what  the 
Count  desired ;  he,  however,  made  no  objection,  but  handed  over  five- 
snd-twenty  sovereigns,  which  Mr.  Drakeford  quietly  pocketed. 

An  being  now  '^  on  the  square,"  the  conversation  was  directed  to  future 
operations.  It  was  carried  on  in  a  very  low  tone,  with  nobody  present 
^0  could  by  chance  overhear  what  was  said,  except  Lorn  and  the 
Doctor,  and  they  were  fully  occupied. 

"There  was  a  row  at  the  Well,  this  morning,"  said  Mr.  Drakeford — 
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mgintying  hk  own  home  by  the  abbrevUtion  of  the  diitriot  m  which  it 

8tOO(L 

" BetwMQ whom ?^aaked  the Coaiit,hifMJlow£u^  beooming^  •shade 
pahir. 

^<  Oh,  not  Of !"  wts  Mr.  Dnkeford'i  eemleM  eatwer.  ''  Estj  and  Nell 
had  it  out,  r«  told." 

«  Who  told  jott?'' 

""NeUfaeneli" 

^  What  WAS  it  about?" 

*^  Oh,  ererjthiog.     When  onee  women  begin,  jou  know—-—" 

"*  Yef-4Mt  how  did  it  begin?" 

^'Eftj  lud  she  wouldn't  etand  the  fidkement  dodge  any  longer—- 
threatened  to  bolt,  or  tomething  of  ^lat  sort,  ripped  up  the  past  in  a  waj 
that  wasn't  pleasant  to  Nell,  paid  you  and  me  some  compliments  which 
neither  of  us,  perh^,  would  care  to  hear,  and  ended  by  saying  she'd  see 
NeU  at  Jericho  before  she  did  what  was  wanted  of  her." 

<<  And  how  did  it  end?" 

^'Like  most  women's  quarreb — when  they  don't  quarrel  about  Bg», 
looks,  or  lovers — they  made  it  up." 

'<  Then  there's  no  harm  done  1" 

<*  I  don't  know  that.  Esty  has  a  teoBper  and  queer  notione  of  her 
own.     She  may  break  out  again  some  day." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  the  Count,  after  a  few  moments'  reflection. 
^  She  has  been  put  up  to  this.  ifiTe'e  in  it,"  he  added,  indurating  Lorn  by 
a  peculiar  jerk  of  hb  flexible  fingers. 

^  What  makes  you  suppose  so  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Drakeford. 

"  He  was  alone  with  her  this  morning — not  the  first  time,  by-the-by, 
to  my  knowledge— and  when  I  eallad  him  down  and  told  him  to  set  to 
work  about  something  I  wanted,  he  as  much  as  told  me  he  wouldn't  write 
another  letter." 

'*  He  did^did  he  ?  Well,  we  must  pot  him  to  other  uses.  Indeed, 
I  take  it  you  have  already." 

"  The  proof  of  it  is  in  your  podcet,  Drake,"  said  the  Count,  smiling. 

*<  Still  it's  okkerd" — Mr.  Drakeford  had  his  peculiarities  of  jHronuncia- 
tion  now  and  then,  like  her  who  boce  his  name — <<it's  okkerd,  I  say,  to 
feel  that  you're  blown  upon,  if  it's  ever  so  little." 

*'  Right !  And  when  such  is  the  case,  if  the  parties  won't  hear  reason, 
they  must  be  taught  a  lesson." 

**  I  never  gave  much  into  your  fancy  for  trying  the  innocent  line.  I'd 
ten  times  rather,  myael^  have  an  out-and-outer." 

^<  I  did  not,"  rejoined  the  Count,  ^  expect  much  innooence  in  th^ 
quarter  I  took  him  from.  I  thought  he  might  be  ignorant  of  a  thing  or 
two,  without  being  exactly  honest;  but  it  seems  I  was  mistaken.  He  is 
ignorant  enough,  but  the  devil  of  it  is  that  ignorance  arises  from  what 
people  call  a  good  moral  disposition,  which,  to  my  thinking,  is  the  worst 
kind  of  disposition  possible.  He  has  ideas  about  right  and  wrong  that 
are,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  troublesome." 

'^  Did  it  never  strike  you  that  he  might,  by  chance,  cut  up  rough  ?** 

'*  Aa  to  that,  yes— I  made  my  calculations.  On  the  other  hand,  youth 
is  pliable— example  goes  a  great  way — and,  once  in  for  it,  the  fear  of 
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expoire  Iraeps  people's  heads  stnaghl — that  If  to  saj,  in  the  dtnctioa 
one  wishes  them  to  go." 

^  What  took  you  to  the  pawnbroker's  shop  for  die  article  joq  wanted  ? 
Ton  had  a  motiTO  beskles  that  little  ssatter  of  bosiness." 

**  Was  not  the  business  you  speak  of  a  sufficient  reason — and  might 
not  the  net  be  aoeident  ?" 


"  Of  eovnte  it  might,  bat  I  don't  beTiete  it  i 
*^  Well,  I  haTe  no  wish  to  ooBceal  the  truth  from  yotf,  my  dear  friend. 
I  rather  expected  I  should  find  there  the  description  of  person  I  sought" 
**  In  fiMt,  ye«  were  sve  of  it  I" 
^'No  matter.    Yon  see  I  have  been  disappointed  in  mj  expecta- 

iiODiL'' 

^  And  jret  yoa  take  it  pretty  easy  for  a  disappointed  man." 

''  What  would  you  have  ?  Philosophy  is  of  little  value  if  it  does  not 
teach  us  to  hear  with  an  occasional  disappointment.  Besides,  I  hare  not 
qmte  dooe  with  him  yet  Though  not  altogether  in  the  w«y  I  intended, 
he  may  still  answer  my  purpose." 

*'  That's  m  part  of  your  philosophy !" 

^  To  be  sore  it  is.  Take  all  you  can  get,  and  console  yourself  as  well 
aa  you're  able  for  the  absence  of  the  rest^ 

'^I  think  I  onderstaad  you,"  said  Mr.  Drakeford,  musing.  *^This 
boy's  fate  is  of  no  consequence  to  us — if  we're  kept  harmless/' 

"  Tliat,  of  course,  is  the  first  consideration ;  but  his  fate  may  be  of 
jome  importance  to  others.  We  will  talk  of  this,  however,  another  time. 
Your  exoeUent  friend  the  Doctor  has  tired  him  out  I  see  his  eyes 
wandering  towards  as,  and  there  are  some  who,  with  eyes  only,  oontrive 
to  hear.  What  I  have  said  was  meant  to  pat  you  on  your  guard,  but  he 
jnust  be  managed  lor  the  present" 

"I  see  I" 

Then,  raising  his  voice,  Mr.  Drakeford  smd: 

'^  The  Doctor  and  I  were  on  our  way  to  Coopendeox's  lodgings.  Sot 
he  hasn't  got  into  the  little  villa  yet — ^and  perhaps  never  will — and 
thiokiog  there  was  just  a  chance  of  finding  you  here,  we  looked  in. 
What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"  Pursue  your  intention,"  replied  the  Count.  "  We  will  join  you.  I 
have  not  seen  Coupendeux  for  some  days." 

Monsieur  Coupendeux,  amongst  other  things  that  distinguished  him, 
had  an  extraordinary  froolty  for  castle-building ;  and  to  su^  an  extent 
did  he  carry  it,  that  it  was  a  constant  practice  with  him  to  speak  oi 
events  as  frets  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  had  their  existence  only  in 
his  own  desire.  The  dinner  at  Hammersmith,  to  which  he  had  invited 
the  Drakefbrds,  belonged  to  this  category,  for  as  yet  he  had  only  imar 
gined  the  possibility  of  his  living  there,  in  the  mean  time^  he  continued 
to  occupy  an  enire$ol  in  the  Quadrant^  and  there  the  party  found  him, 
the  visit  not  being  unexpected. 

The  professional  skill  of  Monsieur  Coupendeux  brooght  him  in  a  good 
deal  of  money,  but  his  habits  were  expensive,  and  he  spent  it  almost  as 
frtft  as  he  got  it  He  was,  moreover,  of  a  very  speculative  disposition, 
and  entered  eaeerly  into  any  scheme  that  promised  a  large  retarn.  Be- 
tween Mr.  Dwemrd,  therefore,  and  his  own  inclinations  he  was  seldom 
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yery  fluih  of  otsh.  TUi,  howeyer,  did  not  prer^at  him  from  living-— 
after  his  fiishion— quite  en  prince  :  that  is  to  say,  on  credit ;  and  as  he 
was  profuse  of  soundinc^  words  when  solid  coin  was  not  convenient,  he 
founa  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  credit  for  everything  he  chose  to 
ftmcy. 

To  send  to  a  neighbouring  caf<^  and  order  a  capital  supper  with  plenty 
of  champagne  consequently  cost  him  nothing,  in  any  sense ;  but  there  was 
something  else  to  be  done  in  providing  entertainment  for  gentlemen  like 
the  Count  and  Mr.  Drakeford. 

A  Frenchman  can  never  by  any  possibility  be  quiet  for  five  minutes  ; 
he  must  always  have  occupation  in  some  shape ;  he  will  even  play  at 
dominoes — that  brainless  device  for  cheating  time— -rather  than  de 
nothing.  Judge,  then,  of  the  alacrity  with  which  Monsieur  Coupendeux, 
who  had  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  the  mercurial  temperament  of 
his  countrymen,  set  out  the  ScarU  table  at  the  request  of  the  Count  de' 
la  Roquetaillade,  who  threw  out  the  idea — merely  as  a  suggestion — that 
the  game  would  amuse  their  friend  the  doctor. 

There  are  a  thousand  ways  of  amusino^  people,  but,  whatever  the 
fascination  of  play,  it  may  be  doubted  whewer  the  amusement  in  which 
Dr.  Snowballe  participated  that  evening  was,  on  after  consideration,  quite 
equal  in  his  mind  to  tnat  offered  him  "  from  twelve  to  five  "  in  Finsbury- 
square.  In  the  latter  case  he  filled  his  pockets;  in  the  former  he  emptied 
them. 

Still  there  was  compensation,  for  he  drank  three  botties  of  champagne^ 
and  awoke  next  morning  with  a  splitting  headache,  which  gave  him  & 
famous  opportunity  of  testing  the  value  of  his  own  elixir.  And,  after  all, 
irhat  was  the  loss  of  a  handfol  of  sovereigns,  when  by  losmg  them  he  ac- 
quired a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  noble  game  of  icarU^—o^  all  its  art 
and  mystery,  with  the  exception  of  that  trifling  accomplishment  which 
consists  in  winning  at  will  ?  That  was  a  part  of  the  game  which  neither 
the  Count  nor  Mr.  Drakeford  imparted. 


CHAPTBR  xz. 
A  SBMTIMKHTAL  PATBOIT. 

Thb  first  interview  with  Sir  William  was  satisfactory  to  all  concerned* 
Mrs.  Drakeford,  in  praising  Elsther's  beauty  and  accomplishments,  had 
exaggerated  nothing,  and  foresaw  her  reward  in  the  Baronet's  evident 
admiration  of  her  protegee.  He  was,  however,  too  politic  to  giv^  fiill  ex- 
pression to  his  feelings,  and  confined  himself  to  judicious  and  somewhat 
critical  commendation  of  Esther's  voice.  His  manner  was  quite  patema), 
as  if  he  simply  took  an  interest  in  the  professional  advancement  of  a 
young  person  of  talent,  the  daughter  of  his  intimate  friend;  and  Esther 
felt  really  grateful  to  Mrs.  Drakeford  for  having  introduced  her  to  so  kind 
and  valuable  an  acquaintance. 

Though  there  was  still  much  to  be  learnt — ^tlus  was  what  Sir  William 
aud — before  Esther  could  arrive  at  the  perfection  which,  he  had  no  doubt, 
ahe  would  achieve,  her  merit  was  so  great  that  no  time  ought  to  be  lost 
in  brin^g  her  forward.  He  would,  dierefore,  with  Mrs.  Diakeford's 
permission,  at  once  see  Mr.  Laplanche,  the  Impresario,  on  the  subject. 
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Mrs.  Dnkeferd  was  lood  in  her  ezpresnons  of  gratitude.  It  would  be 
Ae  xnakbg  of  her  dear  child,  all  that  oouM  possibly  be  desired.  She  had 
a  friend  afaready  who  was  acquainted  with  Mr.  Laplandie,  but  of  course 
he  was  nobody  beside  Sir  William. 

'<  Such  a  thing,"  she  said,  turning  to  Esther,  <"  to  get  Sir  William's 
patronage !     It's  as  good  as  a  downright  engagement  I" 

Sir  Wilfiam  shook  his  head  and  snuled. 

^You  orerrate  my  influence,  my  dear  Mrs.  Drakeford,  though  I 
beHere  LaplaDche  will  listen  to  my  recommendation." 

^  I  should  think  he  would,"  obsenred  the  lady,  indignantly ;  **  I  should 
like  to  know  where  he*d  haye  been  but  for  you." 

*'  It  is  true,"  said  Sir  William,  **  1  did  assist  him  once  when  he  was  in 
diflSculties,  and,  perhaps,  I  have  a  slight  claim  upon  him." 
.    ^'  If  loiding  a  man  ten  thousand  pounds  makes  a  daim,"  returned  Mrs. 
Drakeford,  ''you  have  one." 

^  You  mistake,"  replied  Sir  William.  <<  I  assure  you  it  was  only  fiye 
thousand.  But  the  sum  is  of  no  consequence  compared  with  the  principle 
of  helping  a  fellow-creature  in  his  necessity." 

^  What  a  Christian  observation !"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Drakeford,  raising 
her  pious  eyes  to  the  gilded  ceiling. 

*^  And,  therefore,"  continued  the  Baronet,  modesdy  lowering  his,  in 
deprecation  of  praise,  ''  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  requesting  my  friend 
Laplanche  to  give  Miss  Drakeford  an  early  opportunity  of  singing  to  him. 
Might  I  ask  you,  Mrs.  Drakeford,  to  beg  of  your  daughter  to  repeat 
that  beautiM  aria  from  the  '*  Sonnambuk"  which  she  just  favoured  us 
with?" 

"  To  be  sure,  Sir  William,"  said  Mrs.  Drakeford.  "  Anything  to 
oblige!     Come,£8ty!" 

Esther  sang  the  song — the  same  that  had  so  enchanted  Lorn — and  Sir 
William  seemed  equally  affected,  for  he  sat  with  hb  handkerchief  before 
his  eyes,  and  as  his  head  was  well  thrown  back,  he  realised  the  additional 
pleasure  of  gaxing  on  Esther's  lovely  face  without  betraying  the  intensity 
with  which  he  gaxed. 

When  she  had  ended,  there  was  a  pause  before  Sir  William  spoke  again. 
At  length  he  removed  his  handkerchief. 

"  Ezqointe  I"  he  murmured.  '^  How  strange  it  is  that  we  take  delight 
in  creating  our  own  pain  f  I  know  the  effect  which  that  song  always  has 
upon  me,  and  yet  I  never  can  deny  myself  the  sad  gratification  of 
listening  to  it.  I  had  a  daughter  once.  Miss  Drakeford,"  he  said^  rising 
and  ai^proacfaing  Esther ;  '^  she  was  exactiy  your  age, — I  imagine  so  from 
your  appearance, — your  voice  is  an  echo  of  hers,— indeed,  there  u  a 
general  resembkuice.     1  can  only  thank  you." 

Sir  '^^IHam  accompanied  these  words  by  taking  both  of  Esther's 
hands  in  his,  and  pressbg  them  with  much  tenderness.  It  was  a  touching 
appeal,  and  might  have  awakened  more  sympathy  if  Esther  had  not,  at 
that  moment,  been  thinking  of  the  tears  uiat  fell  from  Lorn. 

Mrs.  Drakeford,  with  whom — when  she  pleased — the  waters  were 
easily  raised,  had  recourse  also  to  her  handkerchief,  and  buried  her  free 
in  it  so  completely,  that  even  had  she  been  so  disposed — ^whioh  she  was 
not— che  could  not  have  seen  that  Sir  William  kept  possession  of  Estiier's 
Ittndf  much  longer  than  there  was  any  occasion  for.     So,  at  least,  Esther 
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feeooed  to  imagii^,  ior  after  one  or  two  efforts  she  soeoaeded  in  with- 
drawing them,  on  which— or  on  account  of  a  fittther's  painfull j-awakeaed 
seoollectionfl — Sir  William  dghed* 

Esther  felt  embarrassed,  but  Mrs.  Drakefbrd  did  not  oome  to  her  wmtn 
anee,  and  Sir  William,  sighing  again,  tried  to  recoyer  the  hands  he 
coveted.  He  did  not  aoeoipplish  his  pur{K>se,  and  sighed  for  the  Uiird  dme. 

^'  Pardon  me  these  parental  ^notions/'  he  said.  '^  I  am  quite  un- 
manned.' 

"  Oh,  you  good  creature !  What  a  heart  you  have !"  ezdaimed  lbs. 
Drakeford,  compelled  at  last  to  lay  aside  her  grief  and  bieak  silence. 
«  Hasn't  he,  Esty?" 

^'  Indeed,  mamma,  I  really **  stammered  Esther,  unable  to  say  what 

she  thought. 

By  this  time  Sir  William  had  regained  his  self-possessbn. 

'^  To  cultivate  the  arts  successfully,"  he  said,  *^  is  one  of  the  highest 
privileges  granted  to  us  by  the  Creator.  Are  you  as  fond  of  painting, 
Miss  Drakeford,  as  of  music  ?     Though,  I  suppose  that  can  hardly  be !" 

Esther  said  she  was  no  artist,  though  exceecUogly  fond  of  pictures. 

*<  And  a  good  judge,  I  feel  certain,*'  continued  Sir  William.  *^  Do  me 
the  favour  to  look  at  this.'* 

He  took  up  a  small  case  containing  a  miniature  portrait  in  a  very  rich 
frame. 

*'  Done  for  me,"  he  said,  ''  in  Home,  about  twenty  years  ago  V* 

"  Oh,  let  me  see !"  cried  Mrs.  Dradcefbrd,  pressing  forward. .  <'  How 
handsome!  How  like!  Twenty  years!  Why,  one  would  say  it  was 
painted  only  yesterday.     I'm  sure  I  see  no  difference." 

'^  You  flatter  me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Drakeford.  People  tell  me,  however, 
that  there  is  still  some  resemblance  left.     What  do  you  think  ?" 

This  question  was  addressed  to  Esther,  who  replied  that  she  oould  not 
tell ;  she  was  a  very  had  judge  of  likenesses. 

<<  Oh,  but  look,  Estyl"  said  Mrs.  Drakeford,  directing  her  attention  to 
the  miniature.  ^^  There's  Sir  William's  eyes  and  Sir  William's  mouth, 
just  the  same  as  life.  One  can't  mistake  them.  They  quite  talk  to  jov. 
You  must  have  been  in  a  very  good  humour,  Sir  William,  when  that  was 
painted.  But  you  always  are  in  a  good  humour.  I  think  you've  the  beat 
temper  I  ever  knew." 

'^  You  will  soon  discover  the  contrary,"  said  Sir  William,  playfully, 
*^  if  you  persist  in  ascribing  qualities  to  me  whidi  I  don't  deserve.  Not 
that  my  temper  is  a  very  bad  one,  but  then  I  must  never  be  put  out.  In 
that  way.  Miss  Drakeford,  one  may  earn  a  very  £ur  reputation,  may  one 
not?" 

''The  condition  is  not  difficult,"  replied  Esther,  putting  down  the 
miniature,  and  glad  to  be  saved  from  expressing  an  o^nion  about  the 


But  Mrs.  Drakeford  returned  to  the  <^iaige: 

''  That  pictur  and  your  fece.  Sir  William,  is  as  like  as  two  pea&  I 
don't  wonder  at  your  keeping  it !  I  dare  say,  now,  you  wouldn't  part  with 
it  for  ever  so  much !"  

<'  Why  should  I  ?"  returned  Sir  William,  in  a  meUincholy  tone.  '<  Who 
would  care  to  have  the  portrait  of  a  solitary  old  man  ?" 
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«  OU!  Sir  Williamr  aknoft  thrieked  Mn.  Drak«ferdL  *'  How  ean 
you  saj  so  ?  Yoa're  oat  and  oat  the  yoangest  man  I  know !  It*!  only 
Ab  wii0  Jbead  on  your  shooUen  tbat  aayt  yon're  not  a  boy.  Old,  indeed! 
What  next?*' 

<'Th0  nezfty  in  all  ItkeUhood,"  said  the  Baronet,  <<  will  be  my  epitaph: 
ae  natural  a  eonaeqaence  aa  that  death  ahoukl  follow  old  age." 

**l  mtkk  I  waf  able  to  write  your  epitaph,"  said  Mrs.  Drakeford. 
**  Though  I  hope  I  shall  never  live  to  do  so." 

'<  What  dioald  you  aay  F"  inqutzed  Sir  William,  shaking  off  hb 
melaneholy. 

<*  Why,  that  here  lies  the  moat  generouaest^  kind-heartedest  man  as 
ever  breathed!  That's  what  Td  put  if  I  was  called  npon,  and  so  wonld 
efeiybody  that  knows  yon.  Sir  William  !" 

'*  Tour  mamma  quite  puts  me  to  the  blush,"  said  Sir  WilHam,  again 
turning  to  Esther.  **  I  am  afraid  you  will  form  a  very  poor  opinion  of 
me  if  I  suffer  her  to  continue.  I  know  what  you  allude  to,  Mrs.  Drake- 
ford  ;  but  oblige  me  by  saying  nothing  about  that'* 

"*  Well,  Sir  William,"  lej^  Mrs.  Drakeford,  ""your  wish  is  law  with 
me,  and  so  I  shall  hold  my  tongue ;  but,  as  the  parrot  said, '  I  think  the 

*'  To  return  to  the  subject  of  Art,"  observed  the  Baronet.  '^  I  have 
better  dnngs  to  dbow  you,  Hiss  Drakeford,  than  the  trifling  miniature 
which  your  mamma  is  good  enough  to  think  so  highly  of.  1  have  been 
aomeihing  of  a  eoUector  in  my  time;  have  indulged  in  a  taste— rather  an 
expensive  one,  by  the  way — which  runs  in  my  family.  Are  you  food  of 
gems  ?  A  iopnflaoaa  question,  perhaps,  for  they  are  essentially  a  femi- 
nine predilection." 

Esther  admitted  that  she  liked  to  look  at  beautiful  jewels. 

**Aod  to  wear  them,  too,"  suggested  Sir  William,  smiling. 

^  I  never  bad  any  to  wear,"  was  Esther's  simple  reply. 

**  That,"  he  returned,  "  is  an  accident  easily  remedied.  In  this  cabinet," 
pointing  to  one  that  stood  near,  '*  are  some  rather  interesting  objects, 
which,  perhaps,  yoa  will  do  me  the  fovour  to  examine.  That  agnate  cup 
is  ornamented  with  some  of  Cellini's  best  work ;  the  bronxe  Menmry,  a 
very  fine  one,  was  dug  yp  at  my  feet  in  Pompeii ;  those  cameos,  all  of 
them  antiqaes,  I  obtained  at  Rome ;  those  intaglios  also.  Observe  this 
^nerva's  head,  how  deeply  it  is  cut ;  you  can  judge  of  it  better  by  the 
in^ression  in  wax  beside  it.     I  must  show  yon ^ 

"  Oh,  Lord !  what  lovely  rings  I"  interrupted  Mrs.  Drdceford.  "  Are 
the;y  Roman  antics,  too,  from  Pompey  ?" 

•*  No,"  returned  Sir  William,  laughing  good  humouredly,  "  they  happen 
to  be  modem.  I  can't  tell  how  they  got  amongst  the  antiques.  An  opal 
and  an  emerald — of  different  sizes !  It  may  be  an  odd  perversity  of 
taste,  Miss  Drakeford,  but  I  attach  very  little  value  to  gems  as  mere 
ornaments.  That  is  my  excuse  for  what  I  am  going  to  say.  Mrs. 
Drakeford — Miss  Drakeford,  will  you  do  me  the  Atvour  to  try  on  those 
rings?" 

Mnu  Drakeford's  glove  was  of^  and  her  ready  hand  extended  in 
a  moment ;  but  Esther  drew  back. 

**  I  declare !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Drakeford,  smrveying  with  sparkling  eyes 
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the  finger  on  which  Sir  William  placed  the  emeralc!, ''  it  fits  just  as  if  it 
had  heen  made  to  order." 

*<  You  will  allow  it  to  remain  there,  I  hope,"  said  Sir  William,  gal- 
lantly. 

^'  I  couldn't  think  of  such  a  thing,**  said  the  lady,  without,  however, 
making  the  slightest  attempt  to  remove  the  ring.  *<  Estj,"  she  went  on, 
«( take  off  your  glove.  Don't  yon  see  Sir  William's  waiting  ?  What 
makes  you  so  silly?    Do  as  I  tell  you !" 

Reluctantly  Elsther  obeyed,  and  the  opal  ring  encircled  one  of  her 
taper  fingers;  but  she  took  it  off  again  immediately,  and  laid  it  down. 

<'  I  wi^ed  you  to  keep  it.  Miss  Drakeford,"  said  Sir  William.  *^  Your 
mamma  has  not  refused  me  1" 

'*Oh,but  I  have!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Drakeford,  laughing.  <' Didn't 
you  hear  me  P* 

**  Certainly  not,"  replied  the  Baronet 

"Then  I  can't  help  it" 

"  Which  means  that  you  accept  P" 

"  If  you're  so  much  in  earnest,  I  won't  be  unpolite  enough  to  say 
*No."' 

"  I  trust,"  said  Sir  William  to  Esther,  <<  you  will  follow  your  mamma's 
example." 

Esther  still  hesitated;  but  she  had  had  one  scene  with  Mrs.  Drakeford 
that  day,  and  did  not  wish  to  make  another.  She  therefore  submitted 
to  rather  than  welcomed  the  gift,  while  the  Baronet  and  Mrs.  Drakeford 
exchanged  glances. 

Luncheon  was  then  served.  Sir  William  doing  the  honours  with  muck 
empressemenif  though  scarcely  tasting  anythmg  himself,  and,  after  muck 
shaking  of  hands,  the  ladies  took  their  departure. 

"  Well,  Esty !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Drakeford,  as  soon  as  they  were  in  the 
street,  *'  what  do  you  think  of  him  P  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  fine,  dear, 
handsome,  generous  creatur  ?" 

<<  He  appears  very  good  natured,"  replied  Esther,  quietly. 

**  Good  natured !  I  believe  you !  He*d  give  away  everything  he  had 
to  them  he  liked.  ^  I  think  he's  took  quite  afiuicy  to  you,  Esty.  Wasn^t 
his  conduct  splendid  about  those  rings  P" 

"  To  say  the  truth,  I  wish  he  had  not  given  them  to  us ;  at  least,  not 
that  one  to  me !" 

"  Why  not,  for  Heaven's  sake  ?  You  don't  know  their  value.  Yours 
is  worth  five-and-twenty  pound  if  it's  worth  a  fiirthing !" 

"  That  is  the  very  reason.  I  should  not  have  cared  if  it  had  cost  very 
little." 

"I  never  heard  such  nonsense!  Like  a  thinfr  better  because  itV 
cheap!" 

"Not  exactly,  but " 

"But  what  P" 

"  Sir  William,  you  know,  is  quite  a  stranger  to  me.  I  never  saw  him 
before." 

"  All  the  more  generous  of  him !  A  good  job,  though,  you  didn't 
refuse  the  ring !  That  would  have  cut  him  up  dreadfully.  Nothing  cuts 
Sir  William  up  so  much  as  not  taking  his  presents.  He  has  such  feel- 
ings !     Anythmg  upsets  him.     You  saw  how  he  cried  about  his  child  !** 
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**  He  seemed  a  good  deal  affected." 

*'  Bless  jou,  IVe  seen  him  sit  and  sob  for  an  hour  at  the  bare  mention 
of  ber  same.  You  wouldn't  find  such  another  hMtrt  as  Sir  ^Uiam's  if 
jon  searched  all  London  through.  I  wonder  he  don't  get  married! 
Anjbody  he  falls  in  love  with  wiU  be  a  hi^py  woman.  Hundreds  would 
gi?e  their  ears  to  haye  such  a  man  !^ 

While  Mrs.  Drakeford  was  pursuing  this  theme,  which  lasted  her 
all  the  way  home,  Sir  William's  thoughts  were  wholly  engrossed  by 
Elether. 

*<  I  must  be  careful,"  he  said,  <*how  I  proceed.  She  is  of  a  Tery  diffe- 
rent stamp  from  the  other.  I  can  read  resolution  as  well  as  mo^ty  in 
that  beautiful  face.  But  she  has  a  weak  side,  no  doubt.  I  will  study 
her  well,  and  find  it  out     Then ! '* 


CHAPTER  ZXI. 
▲  BREAK-UP. 

Os  the  morning  after  the  events  last  recorded,  a  cabinet  council,  at- 
tended by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drakeford  and  the  Count  de  la  RoquetaiUade, 
was  held  in  Glerkenwell.  As  the  proceedings  were  not  intended  for 
publication  the  presence  of  a  secretary  was  thought  unnecessary,  but, 
though  absent  in  person,  Lorn  was  by  no  means  forgotten  at  the  meet- 
ing, wluch,  indeed,  was  partly  convened  on  his  account. 

The  conversation  between  the  Count  and  Mr.  Drakeford,  on  the  pre* 
▼ions  evening,  had  dwelt  on  the  mind  of  the  latter,  and  before  he  went 
to  bed  he  discussed  the  subject  with  his  female  partner.  The  result  was 
the  secret  conclave  on  the  following  day. 

Mr.  Drakeford  was  the  first  to  speak. 

**  Nelly  and  me,"  he  said,  addressing  the  Count,  ''  went  over  what  we 
was  speaking  of  last  night,  and  she  quite  agrees  with  what  you  said 
about  that  young  chap.  She  feels  sure  it  was  him  that  earwigged  Esty 
and  set  up  her  monkey,  for  she  got  it  out  of  her  that  they'd  had  some 
talk  togetner,  though  what  it  was  exactly  she  couldn't  be  got  to  tell." 

**I  was  persuaded  of  that,"  replied  the  Count,  *'the  moment  you 
mentioned  the  quarrel.  The  young  fellow  is  dangerous  and  must  be 
got  rid  of.  I  have  a  very  good  plan  for  the  purpose.  I  shall  carry  it 
into  execution." 

^  In  a  few  days,"  siud  Mr.  Drakeford,  ^'  my  little  matter  must  come  off, 
too.  This  place  is  getting  rather  warmish — though  it  will  be  warmer  still 
before  I've  quite  done  with  it — and  therefore  the  sooner  everybody  pro- 
vides for  himself  and  herself  the  better." 

^*  I  am  going  to  take  Esty  with  me  on  a  visit  to  some  relations  in  the 
country,"  observed  Mrs.  Drakeford. 

*'  And  I,"  said  the  Count,  *'  have  secured  a  lodging  in  anotlier  part 
of  town." 

**  As  for  me,"  said  Mr.  Drakeford,  "  I  keep  house  meantime^ — as  long 
as  the  house  will  keep  me.    But  I  shall  have  a  deal  to  do.    When  do  you 

ean  to  start,  Nelly?" 

^  To-morrow,"  replied  Mrs.  Drakeford. 
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<*  Fm  thmkiDg,"  said  Mr.  Drakefordy  with  an  atr  of  pivfoimd  eogita- 
tioDy  *'that  it  won't  be  amiss  to  htewB  the  workmen  in  while  you're 
gone.  The  np-stairs  wants  papering  sadly.  Yonr  instrument  and  the 
best  things  can  be  warehonsed,  you  know,  while  the  people  are  about. 
It's  better  to  pay  a  trifle  than  ha?e  them  spoilt'' 

Mrs.  Drakeford  burst  out  laughing. 

^  Don't  he  deserre  to  have  Sie  best  of  wives  ?**  she  cried.  **  There 
never  was  snch  a  careful  manager!" 

"  He  takes  care  of  everything,"  returned  the  Count,  smiling.  ^Bnt 
ii  pvopoe  of  all  this  moving,  you  have  not  said  where  yon  are  going.  Is 
it  far?" 

**  Not  very,"  retomed  Mrs.  Drakeford. 

"  Then  I  can  run  down  and  see  you  now  and  then  ?  DT$ke  wiQ  not 
object?" 

"Not  I,"  said  the  gentleman  referred  to.  "What  do  you  say, 
NeUy?" 

"  I'm  afraid  it  can't  be,"  she  answered.  "  If  it  was  only  me  and  Esty 
it  wouldn't  signify — but  there's  others." 

"  What  others  ?"  asked  the  Count,  smiling  no  longer. 

"  My  annts,"  said  Mrs.  Drakeford.  "  They're  very  religions  fWks,  and 
hate  foreigners.     They  think  'em  all  devils." 

"  Why  do  you  go  to  see  such  absurd  people  ?** 

**  I  can't  help  it.  I  mustn't  offend  my  annts.  Ym  down  in  both 
dwir  wiUs^  and  so's  Esty." 

"  You  are  a  great  story-teller,  Mrs.  Nelly,"  said  the  Count  to  himself; 
**  you  have  no  such  relations ;  of  that  I  am  sure."  Then,  speaking 
aloud :  ^*  In  that  case  I  must  resign  myself  to  what  I  have  no  help  for. 
But  yon  will  let  us  have  news  of  you  ?^ 

"  Oh,  of  course.     You'll  hear  of  me  from  Drake." 

"  And  when,"  said  the  Count,  without  meaning  a  quotation — ^  when 
shall  we  three  meet  again  ?" 

**  When  the  hurly-buriy's  done !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Drakeford,  drawing 
iqKm  her  theatrical  recollections. 

•*  Just  so,"  said  Mr.  Drakeford  ;  "as  soon  as  the  a:flair's  Mown  over." 

Upon  this  the  party  broke  up,  and  betook  themselves  to  their  several 
occupations :  Mrs.  Drakeford  to  make  preparations  for  her  journey, 
though  her  destination  was  only  Richmond,  where  her  kind  friend.  Sir 
Willian^  had  a  prett)r  little  villa ;  Mr.  Drakeford  to  make  his  household 
arrangements ;  and  the  Count  de  la  Roquetaillade  to  act  at  once  upon  his 
intention  with  respect  to  Lorn. 

"  It  is  sooner  than  I  proposed,'^  said  the  Coont,  when  alone,  "  but 
perhaps  it  is  just  as  wdl.  -  A  day  or  a  week  makes  no  difference.  The 
simple  plan  which  succeeded  yesterday  shall  be  tried  again  to-day.  If 
his  ludty  star  is  still  in  the  ascendant,  so  mudi  the  better  for  me.  I  shall 
fill  my  pocket,  and  have  him  in  reserve  for  a  frirther  occasion.  If  there 
should  be  a  misfortune,  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  take  care  of  mysdf,  a  thing 
which  comes  within  the  range  of  my  daily  calculations.  Lomf  he 
shonted,  going  to  the  door,  "  Lorn,  where  are  yon  ?     I  want  you!" 

Lorn  was  in  his  bedroom  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  the  Count  had 
to  call  several  times  before  he  could  make  him  hear.  At  last  he  an- 
swered, saying  that  he  would  come  down  immediately. 
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Hk  mcmmmxtMf  how«Ttr,  were  not  so  rapid  as  he  intended.  He  was 
intereefited  twice. 

Id  the  first  mstanoe  hy  Sorad^,  who  was  dusting  on  her  fitTonnte 
laading-plaee  hy  the  Count's  door  at  the  moment  he  called  out 

**  Wh J,  what  a  stranger  yon  are  T  she  said,  in  the  under  tone  she  re- 
served for  secret  communication ;  "  one  never  sees  nothink  of  you  now.'^ 

**  Don't  atop  m%  Sarah,''  aaid  Lorn,  trying  to  pass  her.  ^The  Count 
ia  expeo^g  me." 

"  Let  him  expect,"  returned  Smudge;  *<  he  can  afford  to.  That  don't 
cost  Botfamk.  If  yon  kaow^d  what  I've  got  to  say,  you  wouldn't  be  in 
abch  a  'urry." 

"^  Be  quick,  then,  Sarah!     What  is  it  ?"  said  Lorn. 

^  Oh,  ever  so  mudi,''  replied  the  damsel.  **  They  Ve  a  goin'  to  shoot 
the  moon !" 

**  Whaf  s  that  r 

**  Cut  it — and  let  the  landlofd  whistle  for  his  rent." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?" 

**I  heerd  Master  say  he  meant  to  send  away  Missb's  pyanner  and  lots 
of  other  things.  I  knows  the  English  of  that  And  Missis  herself  is 
off  to-morrer,  and ** 

**  Are  you  coming,  Lorn  ?"  cried  the  Count,  from  below. 

** Directly,  sir!"  rej^ied  Lorn.  ''Now,  be  a  good  girl  and  let 
me  go." 

^'  GWe  us  a  kiss  fast,  and  then  you  shall,"  said  the  fair  one,  suddenly 
revealiiig  her  pent-up  passion. 

But  Lorn  evaded  an  embrace,  damaging  alike  to  his  feelings  and  his 
linen,  and^  escaping  her  tenderness,  ran  down  stairs. 

As  he  iqpproaehed  the  first  floor  the  rustle  of  silk  caught  his  ear,  and 
Esther  stood  bt&Hre  him. 

Her  hand  was  on  his  arm,  but  he  had  already  stopped. 

*'  We  are  going  away  suddenly  to-morrow,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
**  and  shall  be  absent  for  some  time — two  or  three  weeks,  probably — but 
I  don't  know  how  long.  I  wish  very  much  to  speak  to  you.  Let  ttie 
see  yon  this  evenii^  when  they  are  sitting  at  their  wine.  I  shall  not  go 
down  to  dkiDer.  Make  an  excuse  to  get  away  before  mamma  leaves. 
Tou  will  &id  me  here  alone." 

Lorn  made  no  answer  in  words,  hot  a  sudden  impulse  made  him  seize 
£sther^$  hand  and  press  it  to  his  lips.  As  he  did  so,  he  heard  a  singular 
sound  overhead,  something  like  the  trumpeting  of  a  young  elephant,  and 
raising  his  eyes,  he  quickly  saw  Smudge  peeping  over  the  balusters,  her 
grisny  fiice  bedewed  with  tears. 

''  I  should  be  ashamed  of  sitch  doins,  if  I  called  myself  a  young  lady," 
sobbed  the  jealous  damsel.     "  Oh,  you  may  run — I  seed  you !" 

"  You  are  excessively  impertinent,  Sarah,"  said  Lorn,  indignantly,  as 
he  pursued  his  way  down  stairs. 

Smudge  made  no  answer,  but  gave  a  kind  of  hysterical  gulp,  which 
added  not  a  little  to  Lom's  uncomfortable  teeling. 

The  Count  was,  as  usual,  all  smiles.  He  told  Lorn  that,  for  greater 
convenience  in  taking  a  house,  he  intended  to  look  for  a  lodging  at  the 
west  end  of  town,  and  wished  for  his  company  to  assist  him  in  choosing 
one.    As  lodg^ng-huntbg  was  a  fatiguing  thing,  they  would  have  a  cab 
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and  drive  to  the  farthest  point  before  they  b^^n  their  search;  it  would 
oocupj  them  probably  the  greater  part  of  the  day ;  they  would  return  to 
dine  and  sleep  at  Clerkenwell»  and  settle  in  their  new  abode  on  the 
morrow — provided  the  Count  succeeded  in  finding  what  he  wanted. 
This  common-place  was  easily  run  off  as  they  left  the  house,  and  at  the 
first  cab-stand  they  got  into  a  Hansom. 

"  I  must  call  at  £e  banker's  en  nnUe^  said  the  Count,  after  giving^ 
directions  to  the  driver  to  go  by  Trafalgar-square,  *'  bat  that  wUl  not 
occupy  five  minutes." 

It  seemed,  however,  as  if  the  Count  were  never  destined  to  accompli^ 
this  object,  for  about  half  way  down  the  Strand,  and  not  very  far  from 
Mr.  SquirPs  shop,  Monsieur  Coupendeuz  was  seen  approaching.  He 
caught  sight  of  Uie  Count,  and  immediately  held  up  his  hand,  on  which 
the  cabman  was  told  to  draw  up  to  the  kerb. 

^^  It  is  fortunate  I  met  you,''  said  Monsieur  Coupendeux,  <'  for  I  have 
something  of  the  greatest  unportanoe  to  communicate.  I  was  on  my  way 
to  Clerkenwell." 

"  News  of  importance  for  me,"  exclaimed  the  Count,  with  apparent 
surprise.     '*  Wait  a  little,  cabman." 

He  jumped  out  as  he  spoke,  and  went  with  Monsieur  Coupendeux  into 
a  passage  opposite,  remaining,  however,  in  sight.  An  animated  conver- 
sation took  place,  and  after  a  few  minutes  the  Count  returned  to  Lorn. 
He  looked  very  serious,  and  said : 

'*  This  is  a  grave  affair,  and  requires  immediate  attention.  I  must 
instantly  write  a  letter.  Again,  therefore,  you  must  execute  my  business 
at  the  banker's.  You  know  where  to  go.  Here  is  another  cheque,  drawn 
by  my  correspondent,  Mr.  Smith.  It  is  for  a  larger  sum  than  that  which 
you  received  yesterday^ — a  hundred  and  five  pounds.  Like  the  other,  you 
will  take  it  in  gold.  Discharge  the  cab  in  Trafalgar-square,  and  when 
you  have  got  i£e  money  go  with  it  to  the  restaurant  in  the  HayuMurket, 
where  I  went  when  I  was  taken  ill,  and  wait  till  I  come.  I  shall  not  be 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Here  is  to  pay  the  cab.  Be  very 
careful.     Au  revoir." 

On  this  the  Count  took  the  arm  of  Monsieur  Coupendeux,  and  they 
hurried  off  together,  while  Lorn  drove  on  towards  Trafalgar-square. 

As  the  cab  passed  Mr.  Squirl's,  Lorn  involuntarily  drew  into  the 
comer,  wondering  to  himself  what  Mr.  Cramp  would  say  if  he  could  see 
him  dressed  so  well  and  driving  about  in  a  Hansom,  the  great  object  of 
his  youthful  ambition. 

He  little  thought  that  Mr.  Cramp  had  seen  him. 
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'    CHAFTEBZXn. 
THB  PITOHKS  THAT  GOVS  TO  THX  WELL. 

When  Loin  entered  the  bank,  a  scene  Tery  Afferent  from  that  wluch 
he  had  beheld  on  his  fizit  visit  presented  itseln 

There  was  now  no  hick  of  clerks,  eveiy  one  was  occupied,  no  idle  talk 
ioterrapied  woriE,  and  cnstomers  were  crowding  round. 

Lorn  looked  about  for  a  disengaged  desk,  and  in  doing  so  his  eye  fell 
on  the  derk  who  had  kept  him  waiting  so  long  on  the  former  occasion. 
Bat  not  the  slightest  trace  of  mirth  was  on  his  features  now ;  indeed,  his 
aspect  was  »o  grim  that,  if  Lorn  had  not  remembered  the  story  of 
Bnimbj  and  the  pig,  he  would  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
impossible  such  a  man  could  ever  smile. 

Hb  thick  eyebrows  were  closely  knit  as  he  bent  over  his  ledger,  two 
hard  lines  made  deep  furrows  between  his  sallow  cheeks  and  his  long 
upper  lip,  and  the  attractiveness  of  his  countenance  was  anything  but 
heightened  by  the  bluish-black  hue  which  surrounded  his  mouth  and 
spread  over  his  closely-shaven  chin. 

"  I  shall  not  trouble  you,'*  thought  Lorn ;  "  you  were  uncivil  enough  to 
me  before^  when  you  rc^y  had  nothing  to  do. ' 

Thoee  with  whom  money  is  a  scarce  article  often  feel  as  nervous  in  pre- 
senting a  cheque  for  payment,  as  if  they  were  rather  asking  a  favour 
than  transacting  an  ordinary  matter  of  Dusiness ;  but  Lorn,  having  no 
persooal  intoest  in  the  result,  experienced  none  of  this  kind  of  feeling. 

The  first  cheque,  moreover,  had  been  so  unhesitatingly  pud — ^when 
once  it  left  his  hands — that  not  a  doubt  of  its  genuineness  crossed  his 
mind,  and  he  went  straight  to  the  nearest  desk,  where  he  waited  for  his 
turo.  A  hundred  and  five  pounds  appeared  to  him  a  very  large  sum, 
and  all  his  anxiety  consisted  in  carrying  it  back  safely  to  his  employer. 

At  length— other  customers  having  been  attended  to — a  rosy,  red- 
whiskered  young  fellow,  who  shovelled  the  gold  about  as  carelessly  as  if 
it  were  the  dirt  philoeophers  call  it,  turned  to  Lorn,  and  asked  him  what 
be  could  do  for  him?  Lorn  interpreted  the  question  rightly,  and  handed 
him  the  Count's  cheque. 

Instead,  however,  of  making  the  next  customary  inquiry,  the  red- 
whiskered  youth  paused  for  a  few  moments  after  reading  the  name  at  the 
bottom  of  the  paper, — looked  as  hard  at  Lorn  as  his  pale  gooseberry 
eyes  would  let  him, — and  then  saying,  *^  I'll  trouble  you  to  vrait  an 
instant,"  left  his  desk  with  the  cheque,  and  crossing  over  to  that  at  which 
Brumby's  friend  was  seated,  whispered  a  few  words  in  his  ear. 

The  heretofore  jovial  but  now  morose  clerk  turned  quickly  round : 
**  What's  that  you  say,  Pumphrey — where,  whic^?" 

Mr.  Pamphrey,  in  reply,  pointed  out  Lorn,  who,  thinking  only  of  the 
lime  conaomed  on  his  errand,  was  looking  at  the  office  clock. 

He  of  the  gloomy  visage  looked  sharply  in  the  direction  indicated,  and 
his  fierce  face  grew  fiercer  as  he  recognised  in  Lorn  the  presenter  of  the 
cheque,  for  cashing  which  he  was  now  under  the  ban  of  the  bank. 

**  Keep  him  in  play,  Pumphrey,"  he  said,  '*  till  I  Jiave  him  safe." 

Saying  this,  he  passed  round  the  counter,  and  went  to  the  outer  swing* 
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door,  where  he  beckoned  through  the  glass  to  some  ooe  who  was  standing 
outside. 

Mr.  Pamphrej  returned  to  his  dosk»  sbA  read  orer  the  cheque  ogdn, 
but  without  attempting  to  pay  it. 

"  I  say,"  he  began,  "  are  you  Mr.  Smith?* 

''Nor  leplkdLom. 

<'Ohr'  returned  Mr.  Pomphragr,  who  had  a  gmi  idM  nf  his  sUIl  in 
finesse^  <'  I  ilioiight  yoa  were,  perhaps !" 

'<  No  I"  reiterated  Lorn,  ^Ao  began  to  feel  impafieiit 

*'  Where  does  Mr.  Smith  IkeT'  pufMed  the  dqdaaatic  Ampfavey. 

Lorn  hesitated ;  he  did  not  Jlbow.  Gould  ha  liave  tskemoskeyp  He 
was  in  haste. 

Mr.  Pumphreylodced  towards  the  door— coughed— ttadproMeded: 

*'  Where  did  you  get  ihis  cheque?" 

<'  From  my  master,  the  Cpunt." 

"The  Count!     What  Count?" 

This  was  a  poser  to  Lorn,  £Qr  he  had  not  yet  leami  baw  to  pnmoonce 
ibe  name  of  Boquetaillade. 

''  Rooky "*  he  got  so  far,  but  then  stnok  £Mt 

'  Count  Rooky !"  repeated  Mr.  PuMphiey;  **m  oatoaier  o£  wan,  I 

bere's  something  else,^  said  Loniy  ^bat  I  mn't  zeaaamber  it" 

'^  Oh,  you  can't  remember  yiour  master^s  name?  LiiBely.  Is  that  your 
master  behind  you  ?    He  aeems  to  know  yoa^  at  sdl  eyents.'' 

Lorn  turned.    To  his  utter  dismay  there  stood  Mr.  Omofu 

His  first  impilse  was  to  rush  paist  him,  but  at  Ifaefirat  atop  he  took  a 
atfong  hand  grasped  his  collar.  It  was  a  hand  accustomed  to  graapingy 
its  propiietor  being  a  poHoeman,  and  eso^  was  iinpasaiMa, 

*'  Take  him  in  were !"  said  the  morose  dark,  pcmitung  toa  sUe-door; 
*^  come  round,  Pumphrey !     Tell  Mr.  Ji^alington  weVe  nabbed  him!" 

Lorn  was  hustied  along^— the  usual  mode  of  kxamotioa  under  .polaae 
soperintendence-^and  "handed"—^  use  the  phrase  of  ^^the&ree" — 
into  a  small  room  containing  a  table  and  a  square  piaee  of  Turioy 
carpet,  but  no  chair,  as  if  uiose  who  tranaaeted  bnsmeas  there  never 
dreamt  of  sitting  down. 

To  him  and  the  policeman  presently  entered  Ifr.  Joplington,  ike 
manager  of  the  bank,  the  astute  Pumpihrey,  the  moreae  tteric,  and  Mr. 
Cramp,  who  brought  up  the  rear. 

"  Stand  back !"  shouted  the  policeman,  under  the  prefvalent  iBspresflion 
of  his  class  that  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd;  but  no  orowd  being 
forthcoming,  he  dug  his  knuckles  deeper  into  Lom's  throat,  and  drove 
him,  half  strangled,  against  the  wall. 

'<  What  iff  this  ?"  said  Mr.  Joplington,  a  stout,  florid  gentleman,  with 
a  smooth  shining  head  like  the  sur&oe  <^  a  mirror^*^  what  do  you  say, 
Mr.Buflle?" 

The  morose  derk,  who  answered  to  this  name,  robbed  his  hands  ediii 
eayage  delight  as  he  replied  that  the  young  man  who  had  passed  a  fixged 
cheque  the  day  before  had  been  taken  in  the  act  of  presenting  another. 

"  I  found  him  out!"  said  Pumphrey.  *<  Tried  hard  to  do  me,  hat 
couldn't** 
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^<B^  aoT okerrad  Mr*  JafiliDgtoo,  maldng  a  peoddon^Ui  double 
«je-ilMi;  ""wfaioh  is  tk  dslioqaeot  ?" 

^'Tbkaa&ymrr  gaidBafe^^ayriy,  ferihe  mtniy/gsjwB  Imd  letted 
on  Mt.  Onnipu 

^;M«wsie  the  olieqne,  Mr.  Fwmjbiejy*'  mai  Mr.  JcpliogiML  ''HaTo 
yon  Ae  other  ?" 

It  WM  bMwgbt  from  the  £b  en  mbidi  H  had  hno  gibbeted,  wd  the 
manager  com^Mired  the  two. 

^  The  same  wntbg  tfaronghoat,"  he  observed.  ^  Now,  sir,  he  eon- 
tinned,  turning  to  Lorn,  ^  wMre  did  joa  get  these  eheqaesP* 

^Ths  very  qoestioQ  I  asked,''  whisjpered  Passpkey  to  Baffle,  who,  in 
reply,  gaye  him  a  Tieioiis  dig  in  the  nbs  with  his  eftow,  and  told  hiaa  to 
hold  iSf  tOBgae. 

Lorn,  whose  throat  the  policeman  had  at  length  released,  repeated 
what  he  had  already  stated,  but  agnn  had  a  diffioolty  with  the  Count's 
name.     Mr.  Joplington  frowned  severeFy. 

<«TeH  us  sometfnng,"  he  said,  ''a  fittie  mote  to  die  imrpose.  The 
trodi,  young  man,"  Im  added,  with  banker-like  ateraness  of  aspect — ^  the 
trnlh  is  what  we  waai  from  yoo.*' 

"  I  am  telling  the  truth,  sir,"  replied  Lorn,  in  a  voice  that  faltered  with 
•motion.  '*  I  oan't  pvonoubee  my  master^s  name  rightly,  but  there  it  is 
wnttes* 

He  took  o«t  <^  envdope  whioh  tibe  Count  had  toU  him  to  keep,  and 
gare  it  to  Mr.  Joplii^ton,  who,  adjusting  his  eye«>gbss,  read  as^follows : 


<'AMons 

'^  Monsieur  ie  Comte  de  k  Roquetaillade, 

*<  Rue  Saint-Jacquef,  No.  41, 

«i  Paris." 

^Ufla,  umP*  «aid  Mr.  Jo^ngtoo,  who  probably  had  reasons  rimilarte 
those  of  Lorn  for  slurring  over  the  difficult  name— '^' '  Roo  Saint  Jaoki^ 
ParisT    ¥oafiTe in  Paris,  thea?" 

"No,  sir!"  said  Lorn.     "  In — ^in— London." 

^  And  your  master  lires  in  Paris  I     Is  that  it  7* 

Lorn  got  confused ;  but  before  he  could  reply,  Mr.  Cran^  broke  in, 
with  a  hwownesB  of  voioe  Aat  startled  eren  the  polioeman. 

"  His  marter  lives  in  the  Strand,"  he  croaked.  <<Naine  of  Squirl: 
money  lent  on  watches,  plate,  and  all  kinds  of  wearing  apparel  Boked 
some  months  ago.  Caught  sight  of  him  to-day  in  a  Nansom.  Knn 
after  him.    Pouer'd  in  here.'' 

"  I  thooght  how  it  'ud  be,"  said  the  policeman,  speakmg  for  the  first 
time,  and  touching  his  hat  to  Mr.  Joplington.  '*  A  case  for  Mr.  Iggnlden, 
I  s'pose,  sir !" 

"  Certainlj.  Our  duty  to  ourselves  and society.  Magisterial  in- 
vestigation, of  course.     Appears  very  hardened." 

Lorn  attempted  to  expostulate  and  explain. 

"I  am  quite  innocent,  sir,"  he  began ;  "  the  Count  was  coming  here 
himself  but  having  important  busmess  to  attend  to,  sent  me  instead. 

Yesterday  he  was  token  ill " 

k2 
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"I  adwife  you  to  shat  up  for  the  present,  young  feller,''  uii  the 
policeman,  solemnly.  "  Whatever  you  fays  will  be  taken  down  agin  yon. 
You're  not  called  upon  to  crimnify  yourself  in  this  'ere  place." 

Lorn  looked  round  implorinelyy  but  saw  no  friendly  countenance/ 

<<  Remove  the  prisoner  1"  said  Mr.  Joplington,  dangling  his  eye-glass. 

<<  Where  are  you  going  to  take  mep"  cried  Lorn. 

<<  Where  P    To  the  station-'us,  to  be  sure/'  returned  the  polioeman. 

Lorn  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

**  This  gentleman/'  continued  the  policeman,  pointing  to  Fumphrey, 
*^  will  have  to  attend  to  enter  the  charge  on  the  sheet." 

<<  And  me/'  said  BuflSe,  quickly,  scommg  the  trammels  of  grammar 
in  his  vindictive  anxiety  to  prove  the  case  against  Lorn. 

<<  And  me^  too,"  added  Mr.  Cramp,  whom  such  trammels  never  im- 
peded. 

''All  on  you/'  returned  the  policeman,  <<as  has  charges  to  prefer. 
Good  morning,  sir.     Come  along." 

Having  once  more  touched  his  hat  to  Mr.  Joplington,  the  blue-coated 
functionary  aeain  took  possession  of  Lom's  collar,  and  led  him  forth, 
accompanied  oy  Messrs.  Pumphrey  and  Buffle,  and  the  pawnbroker's 
assistant 

''  Make  room,  there !"  cried  the  policeman  to  the  crowd,  which^  with 
its  unfailing  instinct,  always  gathers  in  London  when  anything  goes 
wrong ;  and  through  a  lane  of  inquiring  fiices  he  conducted  Lorn,  who, 
ashamed  and  dejected,  never  raised  his  eyes  from  the  ground. 

Had  he  done  so,  he  might  have  noti<^  one,  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
«rowd,  eagerly  watching  him.  It  was  the  Count,  who,  satisfied  that 
4he  prisoner  was  his  unfortunate  secretary,  turned  hastily  away  and  dis- 
.iippeared. 

Had  he  done  so— though  this  would  not  have  served,  however  it  con- 
soled him — he  might  have  seen — he  could  not  fail  to  have  remarked — the 
«oft,  sympathising  £eu»  of  a  lady,  whose  carriage  was  obstructed  by  the 
jostling  crowd. 

*' miat  is  the  matter?"  she  asked,  in  a  foreign  tongue,  of  a  grave- 
looking  gentleman  who  sat  beside  her. 

"  The  matter  ?  Nothing !  Only  a  thief,  apparently,  whom  they  are 
taking  to  prison." 

«  Poor  boy !"  sighed  the  lady.     "  He  does  not  look  like  a  thief." 

*^  But  I  see  some  one  else  who  does,"  cried  her  companion.  ''  Let  me 
out,  coachman.  But  no,  it  is  useless — ^he  b  gone.  He  is,  however,  here. 
It  is  something  to  know  that." 

The  carriage  drove  on  to  the  most  fashionable  hotel  in  London,  and 
the  cortege  which  surrounded  Lorn  accompanied  him  to  the  station- 
house. 
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BT  FBEDSRICK  KAHOTIATJ., 

No.  v.— Food. 

Of  the  numerous  errors  which  exist  in  England  on  the  subject  of 
French  life,  there  is  not  one  more  complete  than  the  general  impression 
that  the  French  live  on  '*  kickshaws."  There  is  great  rariety  in  the 
compositioo  o£  the  food  of  the  upper  classes  in  France,  especially  when 
compared  with  English  nourishment,  but  variety  does  not  exclude  solidity, 
and  the  statistics  of  consumption  given  hereaner,  prove  that  the  people 
of  France  are  as  well  fed  as  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  country  in 
Europe. 

Habit  is  often  a  dangerous  guide,  for  it  may  easily  and  imperceptibly 
degenerate  into  senseless  prejudice.  The  English  are  accustomed  to 
their  masses  of  beef,  and  to  their  vegetables  boiled  in  water,  and  to  their 
brandied  wines,  and  because  they  are  accustomed  to  them  they  will  not 
admit  that  any  other  food  is  fit  to  eat  But  it  is  a  cosmopolitan  law 
that  what  is  good  for  one  nation  is  not  necessarily,  for  that  single  reason, 
good  for  all  others  too.  The  English  do  not  growl  against  kickshaws 
more  fiercely  than  the  French  do  against  British  joints,  and  they  are 
both  wrong  in  doing  so,  for,  influenced  by  habit  and  prejudice,  and  lis- 
tening to  no  arguments,  they  each  summarily  and  blindly  condemn  the 
proportion  of  merit  which  the  other  possesses.  There  is  something  good 
in  almost  everything,  and  even  English  cooking  is  not  an  absolute  ex- 
ception to  the  rule,  but  the  French  system  of  feeding  possesses  the 
double  advantage  of  infinite  variety  and  intelligent  preparation.  It  is 
true  that  the  sturdy  Englishman  can  scarcely  admit  the  latter  as  a  real 
merit,  but  eren  the  most  rabid  Britisher  will  allow  that  eternity  ci 
mutton  and  beef  is  occasionally  a  little  fatiguing,  and  that  it  would  some- 
times be  agreeable  not  to  be  obliged  to  eat  the  same  joint  five  days  in  the 
week. 

One  might  even  venture  to  go  further,  and  to  ask  whether  the  faculty 
of  taste  has  been  given  us  for  nothing,  and  whether  national  prejudice 
can  be  admitted  to  constitute  a  valid  objection  to  the  use  of  one  of  our 
senses.  The  declared  object  of  refined  French  cookery  is  to  give  pleasure 
to  the  palate  while  nourishing  the  body,  and  the  pursuit  of  that  result 
has  brought  about  the  invention  of  certain  dishes  which  may  almost  be 
dassed  with  yaccination,  the  steam-engine,  and  the  electric  telegraph, 
among  the  great  discoveries  of  human  genius.  For  instance,  the  dinners 
of  the  R^rve  at  Marseilles,  with  their  bourride  and  their  ailloli,  though 
requiring  a  little  previous  habit  of  garlic,  present  the  most  curious  and 
intelligent  forms  of  food,  while  the  coquilles  d'^revisses  at  Vauduse, 
the  gnlled  royans  and  the  mushrooms  at  Bordeaux,  and  the  filets  de 
sole  k  la  Y^mtienne,  and  the  filets  de  b^casse  sautes  a  la  graisse  d'orto- 
lans  of  the  Rue  Montorgueil,  are  compositions  of  such  incredible  delicacy 
and  perfection,  that  they  explain  how  Eugene  Sue  was  inspired  to  write 
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the  &mon8  description  of  the  Chanome's  breakfast  in  <<  La  Gourman- 
dise,''  and  how  he  labelled  the  bottle  of  Roman^  of  1764,  <'Pour  oat 
with  compunction  and  drink  with  religion." 

Bot  satisfactions  of  this  elevated  character  axe  ooly  accessible  to  a  few, 
to  the  small  number  of  rich  and.  scientific  eaters  who  make  dinner  the 
Treat  object  of  life,  and  whe  enmlate  the  &eulty  claimed  by  Briilat- 
Savarin,  of  distinguishing  by  the  taste  which  leg  a  partridge  had  roosted 
•n.  Even  the  Paris  restaurants^  where  English  visitors  form  the  opinions 
of  French  habits,  which  thej  bring  home  with  them  for  circulation  as 
absolute  truths,  do  not  furnish  an  example  of  the  ordinary  hite  of  a 
Frsndi  Bunily  any  more  than  a  London  fog  dees  of  the  ordinaxr  Eagliak 
dimate.  They  omr  food  ia  too  artistic  a  form  ht  general  and  pca^ical 
use ;  t^e  psopla  eat  very  di£EBrently. 

Details  o£  cookery,  however,  are  oat  of  place  here;  but  pntdng  them 
aside^  and  with  them  all  the  in^Mal  theories  of  colinacy  prepaxatioa 
whidt  abode  the  EInglish  mind,  raiMBg  to  the  height  of  a  natioaal  con^ 
troversy  the  question  whether  peas  should  be  boiled  in  water  or  be  stewed 
in  butter  witn  floor,  lettuce,  onions,  and  sugar,  there  still  romains  as  a 
fact  whiefa  cannot  reasomdily  be  disputed,  ihaA  French  feeding  possossos 
the  advantage  of  great  focility  for  change.  This  foeility  results  nofe 
only  from  sl^  in  coddng,  but  also  from  eoaditiOBS  of  demestie  aoang^ 
nent  which  are  unknewn  in  England. 

The  ridier  dasses  take  coffee  early  in  the  morning,  and  a  meat  breaks 
last  at  eleven  or  twdve:  theur  dinner  consists  of  soup,  fish^  or  an  entree, 
one  roast  dish,  one  sort  of  vegetable  (ser? ed  separatdy),  a  plat  sucr^ 
dessert,  and  black  coffee.  But  while  this  list  seems  to  almost  corre^poBd, 
•exceptbg  in  the  form  given  to  vegetd)le8  and  cofiee^  with  that  of  aa 
English  nmily,  the  difference  of  cost  and  prqparatioa  is  great.  Frendk 
didies  are  always  small ;  the  pieoes  of  meat  seldom  weigh  more  than 
three  or  four  pounds^  so  that  searcdy  anything  remains  for  the  next  day, 
especially  as  the  servants  dine  afiter  their  masters  and  eat  up  what  is  le& 
If  anything  does  stand  over  it  serves  for  breakfost  to-m<»iew.  Thia 
habit  of  cooking  only  just  enoagh  for  daily  wants  renders  it  easy  to  vary 
the  composition  of  dinner,  for  it  evades  Ihe  necessity  whidi  exisfs  so 
smelly  in  England  of  "  eating  up"  large  joints.  The  constructba  of  the 
kitchen  fireplaces  is  another  fadlity  for  variety,  the  half-dozen  Ettla 
diarooal  grates,  idack  eonstituie  a  French  foumeau,  admitting  as  many 
separate  saaeepans  at  cmce,  while  roasting  goes  on  at  a  special  detached 
m  at  the  side.  The  pecuKady  imitative  nature  of  the  French  is  a 
fiirdier  aid,  for  it  enables  dumsy  peasant  girls  to  become  handy  eooks 
after  a  few  months^  praotioe  in  &e  towns,  and  so  produce  a  raoe  of 
kitchen  serraats,  who,  with  an  ample  allowanse  of  all  the  defects  of 
modem  domettie^y,  have^  at  all  events,  the  merit  of  knowing  their 
tRMlew 

The  whole  system  is  combined  so  as  to  reduce  wdght  and  waste, 
economise  fuel,  and  render  variety  ea^.  It  is  not,  therdbre,  surprising 
that,  notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  of  dishes,  the  cost  of  living  should 
be  moderate.  Even  now,  after  all  the  augmentations  of  cost  which  have 
taken  place  of  bte  years,  a  fomily  of  three  or  four  persons,  mth  two 
servants,  can  live  really  well  in  Paris,  with  good  management  for  about 
nine  shillings  a  day,  indnding  ordinary  wine,  kitchen  fiiel,  and  all  sup> 
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fiar  ibt^  (Tifnl  is  '—Imlnil  kt  ikm  V9mwg9  fixr 
k  i»  iriH*  il  ought  tD  OT«H|^  A%kow«vflr,  ti»oolllpo«- 
L  of  food  in  Pant  if  gnmU J  npoior  to  iist  (tf  tko  other  towns  of 
Jmooa,  and  1%  o£  ocmm^  fag  ahom  ik»  gfiomtl  vnngo  of  ikm  niwii 
oonnter,  this  oott  of  bibo  afaillbigi  n  dor  doot  not  giro  m  £nr  idan  of  ikm 
gdinMy  oBpiditow  ofnFwDth  nadA>clnw.&nigy.  In  tite  pminoit, 
nd  m  towns  wWsr  ths  srios  of  faod  is  not  ioozsssed  by  ootrai  dutio%  it 
mdaaalj  dnes  noi  eitSM  doc  rinllings  a  dqr  for  fiw  or  mx  poopfe. 
But  tke  Tisfcsr  daan  SMiitilutu  snfy  a  sflHilI  pnopoFtion  of  tlis  whole 
'  thei^aoertaiD.intmstorflnpoiity  my  ittseh  iteelf  to  the 
tandfloiiof  thflig  dinner,  the  ywrtJsttof  the  fcod  of  the  feofUm 


at  largp»  is  a  widv  and  mose  imnedHit  tnbieeti 

The  statistics  of  consnmption  SK  Fraase  shenr  diat  dttpeo(de  ave divided 
into  three  eatigOMBs as  g^pyads  their  nonrishneenty  the  inhahitwntiol  Pirns, 
theinhafaitnitaofthetowvn^aDd  themndpopnlafeion.  Th»  distinetion 
li^  of  ooore^  net  abeafaite  in  every  detail  or  in  eiwrj  loeniify,  hot  it  is 
limAj  BMtthed  in  its  aatn  mitiinss. 

ThefoodofPwsfiDOBed  thr  idbgeot  of  a  remarfcahle  book  pnUished 
in  1856  by  M.  Aanaod  Hoven,  efaef  de  division  at  the  Prefiratoreof  the 
Sdae,  who,  by  hiso£Eniil  positani,  wasabfetogetaceessto  the  iBonioipel 
records.  Ke  gives  in  <dahorite  detail  d»  qaaatfty  and  cost  ef  eveiy  articln 
wUeh  ealan  into  the  aoorishaent  of  tfaa  Parisians.  Their  daily  oofr* 
smipticm  per  head  is  as  fidlows : 

SolidBir-Bread    .......    1  lU 

Meat 7oz.>/x  ^^ 

Poultry aoid game        •        .        .    tt    j"  **^ 

Ksh 0  lA 

Butter,  eheese,  and  eggs        .        .        .    0  2^ 

Pke^  of  all  kinds 0  (M 

Sussr,  bonbons,  presoves,  and  honey     •    0  OM 

Croffoe,  chioorj,  tea,  and  chooolate  .        .    0  0^ 

Fruit,  deducting  a  quarter  for  waste       .    I  0^ 

Vegetables,  ditto 0  9« 

Piddles,  capers,  pepper,  and  sundries      .    0  0\i 

Total       .        .        .    .    3  10} 

potts* 

Ibidi:— Wine 0  Ott 

Beer  and  cider .       .        .  .    .    0  0^ 

Milk 0  0« 

Brandy 0  0* 

Oil  and  vinegar ?  0  On 

liiqueurs,  syrups,  ftc.        •        •        •    •  i 

Water U  OU 

Total      •       .        .    .16    0 

The  most  striking  feature  of  this  list  is  certably  the  extiaordinary  pro- 
portion of  fruit  which  it  includes;  the  total  weight  of  it  consumed  psr 
need  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  bread.  This  result  is  so  remarkable  that 
H.  Hnsson  draws  atten^on  to  it  himself  and  goes  into  detail  to  prove  its 
The  (quantity  of  firuit  of  all  kinds  annually  introduced  into 
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Paris  ii  427,000  tonf,  oalcolated  on  the  octroi  retarni  finr  1853.  Bui  tii 
the  foregoing  list  M.  Husson  reduces  by  one-half  the  proportion  of  pears, 
apples,  and  plums,  in  order  to  allow  for  the  quantities  absorbed  by  the 
manu^cture  of  cider  and  preserres.  The  balance  remaining  is  atiU 
immense,  even  after  the  further  deduction  of  one-quarter  of  the  whole  for 
peel,  coresy  kernels,  and  waste,  but  it  has  already  formed  the  subject  of 
much  discussion  in  Paris,  its  exactness  has  been  established,  and  it  may  be 
received  with  confidence,  notwithstanding  the  siiigular  &ct  it  reveals  that 
each  Parisian  consumes  1  lb,  of  fruit  eveiy  day  of  his  life.  But  this 
quantity,  after  all,  represents  only  a  very  sinall  comparative  ration  of  real 
food,  the  proportion  of  water  which  enters  into  the  chemical  compositioa 
of  fruits  being  so  laree  that  they  furnish  very  little  sustenance ;  their 
great  effect  is  to  refresh  rather  than  strengthen. 

.  With  the  exception  of  the  small  proportion  of  oran^;es,  which  are  dear, 
and  comparatively  little  used  in  Paris,  the  composition  of  the  fruit  con- 
sumed presents  nothing  remarkable ;  only  5,000,000  oranges  are  eaten 
annually,  while  3,500,000  lemons  are  used  per  annum.  This  gives  ap^ 
proximatively  4  or  5  oranges  and  3  lemons  per  head  per  year* 

The  annual  weight  of  vegetables  used  in  raris  is  144,000  tons,  of  which 
potatoes,  though  at  the  head  of  the  list,  furnish  only  26,000  tons ; 
cabbi^l^  amount  to  20,490  tons,  carrots  to  20,550  tons,  leeks  to  12,600 
tons,  salad  to  6030  tons,  onions  to  3000  tons,  garden  sorel  (oseille),  which 
is  not  known  as  a  vegetable  in  England,  to  7560  tons,  and  small  herbs 
for  seasoning  dishes  to  2000  tons.  The  feeble  proportion  of  potatoes, 
amounting  to  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  vegetable  consumption,  and 
the  large  quantities  of  other  garden  produce,  are  consequences  of  the 
French  system  of  eating  vegetables  separately  and  of  using  them  in  soups. 
The  number  of  different  vegetables  included  in  M.  Husson's  list  of  im- 
portations into  Paris  is  anodber  peculiarity;  they  amount  to  no  less  than 
forty-seven  sorts,  many  of  which  are  not  used  in  England,  while  some  of 
them  are  altogether  unknown  here.  Seakale  is  the  only  English  vegetable 
which  is  not  grown  in  France. 

The  bread  eaten  in  Paris  b  composed  almost  exclusively  of  the  best 
wheat  flour,  the  Paris  workman  being  very  particular  about  the  quality 
of  his  loaf;  of  the  184,600  tons  of  bread  consumed  in  1854,  only  3941 
tons  were  of  second  flour. 

The  bakers  of  Paris  are  under  the  control  of  the  municipality,  and 
cannot  establish  a  shop  without  permission.  The  main  object  of  these 
regulations  is  to  assure,  by  the  (urect  intervention  of  the  state,  that  the 
price  of  bread  shall  not  rise  too  high  in  the  capital  in  consequence  of 
variations  in  the  price  of  flour.  To  effect  this,  the  town  has  established 
a  special  floating  fund,  which  pays  the  extra  cost  of  bread  when  flour  is 
detur,  and  receives  the  extra  profit  when  it  is  cheap  again.  There  are 
still  variations  in  the  price  of  bread  (which  is  fixed  every  fortnight  by  a 
municipal  decree),  but  this  arrangement  renders  famine  prices  impossible. 
The  average  cost  of  white  bread  from  1823  to  1854  was  1^.  per  pound. 

Of  the  meat  annually  consumed  in  Paris,  66,000  tons  are  composed  of 
beef,  mutton,  and  vesi,  and  10,800  tons  of  pork.  Poulti^  ana  game 
enter  into  the  general  consumption  for  10,365  tons,  of  which  game  con- 
stitutes 1261  tons.  It  is  difficult  to  give  reliable  prices  for  th^  various 
articles,  without  going  into  too  much  detail ;  but  they  may  generally  be 
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ood  to  Im  » little  mider  the  L(»doii  laiei,  notwiAttaiiding  ihb  M^Hwn 
of  the  ootroi  duties.  The  question  of  comptrative  quelitj  if  a  mettflr  of 
penonal  appredation  which  can  be  broanit  to  no  general  test.  TIm 
mottooy  especially  what  is  called  pr^  sal6,  is  as  good  as  the  English;  ikb 
beef  is  Tery  fur,  and  as  it  is  small*and  seldom  stall  fed,  it  is  free  from 
that  greasy  taste  which  artifidal  fattening  so  often  gires  to  EogOsh 
cattle.  The  Yeal,  howeyer,  is  decidedly  inferior  both  in  taste  and  white- 
ness. The  pool^  of  all  kinds  is  small  and  skinny,  and  is  in  no  way 
equal  to  the  produce  of  English  feurm-yards. 

The  consumption  of  fish  is  much  smaller  in  Paris  than  in  London;  the 
total  quantity  of  all  kinds  which  annually  enters  Paris  is  13,444  tons,  of 
which  frresh-water  fish  contribute  690  tons,  and  oysters  1005  tons.  The 
use  of  fresh- water  fish  is  rery  limited;  it  b  almost  localised  in  the 
restaurants  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  where  fried  gudgeons  form  the 
principal  dish.  The  demand  for  these  small  fish  is  so  connderable  in  the 
rirer-side  taTems  during  the  summer  season,  that,  in  the  impossibility  of 
providing  enough  of  them,  the  cooks  are  said  to  cut  up  sea  eels  into 
gudgeons  with  a  punch  of  the  requisite  shape ;  when  these  impostors  are 
fried  and  corered  with  parsley,  it  is  not  easy  to  distmguish  them  from 
the  real  fish. 

More  tiian  half  the  milk  supplied  to  Paris  arrires  erery  morning  by 
special  trains  from  the  dairy  districts ;  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  comes 
from  the  neighbouring  villages,  very  little  being  produced  in  the  town 
itself. 

The  consumption  of  liquids  presents  nothing  remarkable.  It  should, 
however,  be  noticed,  that  the  quantity  of  water  indicated  includes  the 
prOTortion  employed  for  cooking  and  hr  all  domestic  purposes. 

The  composition  of  food  in  Paris  does  not  represent  that  of  the  odier 
tovms  of  France ;  considerable  variations  exist  between  diflFerent  localities. 
'While  each  Parisian  eats  160  lbs.  of  meat  per  annum,  the  inhabitants  of 
Le  Mans  average  only  94  Ibs^  the  other  towns  varying  between  these 
two  extremes.  After  Paris,  Rennes  and  Bordeaux  present  the  largest 
consumption  of  meat ;  and  Nantes,  Toulon,  Caen,  and  Le  Mans  the 
lowest.  The  wide-lying  positions  of  these  various  towns  proves  cleariy 
that  the  greater  or  less  use  of  meat  is  in  no  way  regulated  in  France  far 
conditions  of  climate  or  temperature.  The  largest  abs<M^tion  of  wine  is 
at  Bordeaux,  whore  each  individual  drinks  345  pints  of  wme  per  annum; 
the  other  wine-growing  centres  follow  next;  Paris  comes  about  the 
middle  of  the  list ;  and  the  minimum  b  found  at  Caen,  where  the  annual 
consumption  is  cnily  20  pints  per  head ;  but  Caen,  which  b  in  the 
middle  of  the  Normandy  apple  country,  drinks  378  pints  of  cider  a  year, 
while  Bordeaux  takes  none  at  alL  The  greatest  consumption  of  beer  is 
at  lille,  where  each  individual  consumes  271  pints  per  annum ;  and  the 
smallest  is  at  Bordeaux,  where  the  annual  quantity  per  head  is  only  n 
pints.  Brandy  is  mamly  drunk  in  Normandy ;  at  nouen,  for  instance, 
tiie  average  quantify  taken  by  each  individual  amounts  to  the  large  total 
of  35  pints  per  year. 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  Parisians  are  well  fed,  it  would  be  neoas* 
saiy  to  compare  the  list  of  their  nourishment  with  that  of  the  inhalntaats 
of  the  other  principal  capitals  of  Europe ;  but  there  is  no  reliable  iii- 
fonnati<m  on  which  to  base  such  a  comparison.    Even  for  London  these 
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an  no  •oaipliie  wMMrn  on  th*  fnl^aotr  The  oi^  ctienlafeiMi  whUk 
inelsdet  mor»'tiban  two  «r  tfane  itMni  is  that  pablished  hy  Mb.  Poitec 
in  the  ^'FrogTm  o£  the  Nation."  Bamdon  that  tiOife  iba 
8oIti  ara  as  fi>llow%  as  Mfaoda  tha  itflms  i 

London.         Piris. 


Meat          .       .       ..  . 

211  lbs.    . 

160  lbs. 

Bread      .        •        .        . 

328    »     . 

396  ,. 

Potatoes  and  vegetables  . 

141   „     . 

300   y,  without  deducting  the  ^raste 

Butter  and  che^    . 

34   „      . 

33   „ 

Milk          .... 

8*  quarts 

91qautB 

Beer       .... 

1«8     „    . 

113    „  inofarihigwim^bBCi^&oidBr 

This  taUe  shows  that  the  Londoner  eats  moss  meat  tfiaa  the  Pansiaa^ 
and  that  he  drinlBS  moia  heer  alone  than  die  total  Utnaii  consamption  q£ 
die  Parisian,  hat  in  die- other  articles  Riris  has  the  aavantage»,  especially 
in  bread  and  TCgetables* 

The  oonsomption  of  meat  in  London  is  often  qooted  as  the  hi^Hst  in 
Earopcy  bat  thia  is  not  yet  proved  bj  statistical  retama;  indwd,  the 
Genaans  pretaad  diat  Vieana  riiows  a  largae  figooa  sltil.  Bat  withaat 
pursuing  these  doubtful  points,  it  is  obvious  that,  admitting  the  ahove 
qoantitiea  for  Loadea,  on  tl»  stnmg  anthority  of  Mkr.  Pdrteiv  the 
ParniaDs  ana  on  tha  whole  foitB  aa  wdl  fed  as  the  Tiondoasny  if  not 


The  compoddon  of  subsistence  in  the  country  districts  ofiPers  marked 
difBneiices  with  dia*;shawn  fiar  die  towns.  Among  the  roBsl. pepuladon 
o£  every  oountsy  bread  is  the  great  staple  of  food.  Fvaaoe  is  no  eaeep^ 
don  to  this  nde;  the  onlv  peraliaiity  of  the  nourishment  of  the  Pianeh 
peasants*  being  the  <|pttntity  of  itagetahle  soups  which  they  eat. 

Wink  in  die  towns  bread  is  made  almost  ODelosupely  o£  wfaeat-fiom^ 
the  niral  dktriets  still  employ  zye^  hariey,  buckwheat^  oats^  and  maiaB^ 
aeoording  to  the  locdity,  hot,  wim  the  exertion  of  nudaa,  in  diminishing 
psq^ordons ;  d»  jme  of  adicat-bread  is  inoreaiang  in  almost  every  disee- 
tkm.  The  prodoedon  e£  wJKat  in  Sianee  has  risen  hovL  144^75^000 
boAe^  in  1815,  to  225^500,000' bushels  at  present:  of  the  hitter  ^lai^ 
tity  35,750,000  bushds  m  kaptfiir  seed,  learing  189,750,000  hnshels, 
wmrii  may  be  said  to  he  endaety  made  into  hseMl^  the  prc^sdon  used 
&r  feeding  aninaals,  er  for  iadnstaial  pnrpoass,  noi  eaaseding  ZfiOClflOOk 


boriielB  per  amnan.  The  annual  eonsampdon  ef  wtheat  by  du  whela 
pepnhdion  of  96,000,000  is,  <&eDefem,  just  of«r  5  baA^  per  head, 
▲oeoidiiig  ta  IL  Maurice  Block  (^*  Statasdqne  oompar^  da  hk  france"), 
the  weight  of  bread  aoadewitlLdusanaadty  of  eon  is  306  lbs. ;  so  thai 
fer  die  whda  covatrr  the  airoaage  daily  coaamnptiaa  of  whsat  bread  ia 
about  14  oai  per  head. 

Rjm  bread  eatesa  in  the  aoariafament  of.  the  peopb  &r  100  Bm.  pec 
head  per  annum,  or  4|  o&  per  head  per  day. 

The  annual  eonsamptioB  of  barley,  after  deducting  the  qoaatity 
employed  for  the  keep  of  animals  and  the  manufaotare  of  beot^  gvrea 
i^MMit  33  lbs.  of  bnead  fer  each  person,  or  l^oz.  per  dsy. 

Maiae,  or  lo^an  cora,  is  used  only  in  certain  distrieti,  pactienlarly  in 
die  Landes  and  Franehe-Comt^  but  its  consumption  is  increasing ;  ita 
pnssent  average  is  16  lbs.  par  head  per  anaamv  ei  twcv-duada  of  an  oonoe 
per  day. 
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Thn  uMlitj  nf  irnt  Inniil  iiwrilj  il  imiwii  tn  ihwit  wiwrii*  irf 
aA  o—w  pir  bead  p«  cby, 

BudnriMt »  iiimih^uiTorfy  »  otrtttn  wrts  of  Um  wetktBm  pBmnee% 
eapmUdymBat^mj;  kf  ikttijcminmptioak  about  l^oi.  per  Im^ 

AMbg*  togeliMr  ihete  variow  ekoMntf^  die  iotel  daiij  eofuuytioaof 
IneMl  of  all  IdnAi  k  FrMoe  oomet  <mt  at  Ae  Moiiug  «f^^ 
of  die  wfaola  popahtioa : 

Wheat  Imad  •       .  .    .   0  14 

Bye       ^         .•••04* 
Barley    „      .       .       .       ..   .    0    U 

Maize    „  ....    0    Of 

Oat        „ 0    OJ 

BsdciHiest  bread       .  .0    1^ 

Total    .       ..16^ 

The  eoniaiwtien  of  meat  hai  not  bean  oKeially  paMiehadi  aa  awhde, 
1889.  U  was^oakakted  te  that  yeas  bj  the  aathofi  of  the  G^ 
.StadatMO  al43lba.per  headyofwhieh  24  Ibi.  were  ooMpoaed 
ofhoe^aNitten,andYeal^aadl91hi^ofpork.  Bat  while  dteao  were  dia 
gcMtal  ameagM  for  die  aihofe  eoaatrj,  it  waa  shown  that  in  the  376 
1  «ewM^  with  a  popaladoa  of  5,000,000  aede,  the  ittdividoaloea* 
laioodat  lOT^lhai^  leawreaijr  15 lbi^> eompoeed  ptineipaUT of 
potk,  fot  tfaa  odbet  29,000t,000  hdudataata.    It  if  pcohaUe  dwt  aau 


ISdO  the  seat  noanahaoeat  of  the  peaaantiy  hae  impro^  and  diat  new 
r  au  hettae  xaaoU  ;  hat  in  001 


I  woaUaowshewauhettaexaaaU;  hat  in  ooaipating  tho  i 
total  of  meat,  the  (nly  figures  wfaada  ean  he  tahea  ase  those  whidi  haaaa 
ohafartw  of  ssasDaable  oertMsty,  therefioee  the  aTorage  of  43  Um.  fixind 
m  ISiO'  mmt  to  maintiiiaed  for  tho  aaommt;  it  gma  1|  ooaea  per  di^ 
A»  ae^afda  the  towas^  howeves,  die  payisho^  statisdoa  extend  to  1854| 
and  ahow  tfaa*  dm  eoaaamption  of  SMat  had  bissb  siaoa  1839  iaoaa 
107^1b8.tall7ilha.  per  head;  daa  inaaaaeiaeapedally  sensiMasiaee 
1861,  b«t  die  we  of  pork  seeaia  to  haao  diaunisfaad  a  HtUe,  thoagii  it 
f ortainly  eoptmaea  to  eoaatitutey  in  the  fans  of  baaoiij  the  ftaailay  jumer 
of  <^  ^'ilksa  popnladono. 

The  prodnction  of  potatoes  in  France,  notwithstandiag  the-  piofalanae 
<^  die  dkaMs^  has:  aniatapladsioce  1*815  iiianoaated  to  280^00(^000 
b«ahe]aaal8&7.  Of  dns  qnantky  36,000,000  basbrie  aia  latainod  lor 
piantiag^adl  ahoni  40^000,000  boshela  aia  emplqgFed  loaaMldng^fcoidai 
distillation,  and  other  maaafiiethriag  panoses.  iW  qaaalitgp  ] 
M^  thcaefoi^  204,000,000  hoshch^  of  wh»A  it  ia  asdraated  dait;  m  t 
is  used  for  feeding  animals,  leaving  aboat  150,000,000  bushels  for  1 
food.  Taking  tJM  bushel  to  wei^  56  lbs.,  the  total  annual  consumpdoa 
of  potatoes  ooaiee  oat  at  233  lU.  per  head  of  the  whole  ponulation,  or 
10|>  ounces  per  dttj.  Here  the  propordon  between  town  and  country  ia 
the  inrerse  of  thai  found  for  meat :  raris,  for  instance,  with  its  1,200,000 
inhabitants,  consumed  only  26,000  tons  of  notatoes  in  1854,  wUch  giyes 
nnum,  or  about  one-nfUi  of  the  aasiage  oonsump- 


48  lbs.  per  head  per  annum, ^ 

don  of  all  Ranee.  It  is  doubtful  whedwr  the  othertawas  F^^  ^^ 
same  result ;  the  use  of  potatoes  is  probably  ganval  oaiof  Taiis,  and 
helps  in  the  mnd  districts  to  compensate  the  diminution  on  meat 

The  general  consumpdon  of  fruit  and  of  yegetables  other  than  potatoes 
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if  cBffieolt  to  determine,  for  the  statittioe  pablifhed  on  the  sobject  only 
give  the  money  yalue  of  the  crops  without  any  indieation  of  their  qnan- 
tity.  It  is  true  that  as  regards  the  produce  of  regular  fieurms  quantitiei 
are  giyen,  but  for  prirate  and  market  fl;ardeDS  the  value  alone  is  quoted, 
and  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  base  thereon  any  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  food  produced.  Pnyate  kitchen  gardens  cover  a  sur&ee  of  617,000 
acres  in  France,  and  M.  Block  estimates  the  value  of  their  present  annual 
produce  at  12,600,000/1,  while  the  extent  of  orchards  and  gardens  of 
every  kind,  without  distinction,  amounts  -to  about  1,500,000  acres,  or 
1.16  per  cent  of  the  whole  sartace  of  the  land.  Now  as  France  contains 
•cazoely  any  parks,  and  only  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  flower 
gardens,  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  this  surface  is  occupied  by 
the  cultivation  of  firuit  and  vegetables,  and  that  the  feebleness  of  tlie 
total  garden  space  as  compared  with  Great  Britain,  where  it  amounts  to 
6.84  per  cent,  of  the  whole  country,  or  with  Spain,  where  it  reaches  6.93 
per  cent.,  does  not  prove  anything  as  regards  the  production  of  vegetable 
food,  for  in  England  and  Spain  parks  and  ornamental  grounds  constitute 
by  fkr  the  greater  part  of  what  is  counted  as  garden.  Indeed,  the  con- 
sumption of  fruit  and  vegetables  in  France  b  outwardly  and  visibly 
higher  than  in  neighbouring  countries,  and  though  tiiere  are  no  present 
means  of  calculating  it  exactly,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  consump- 
tion of  the  whole  country  b  equal  to  that  of  Paris  as  concerns  vegetables , 
and  to  at  least  half  that  of  the  capital  as  regards  fruit.  At  this  rate  the 
duly  use  of  ve^tables  (other  thui  potatoes)  would  amount  to  8  ounces 
per  head,  and  that  of  fruit  to  S^  ounces.  These  are  only  arbitrary  com- 
putations, but  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  French 
peasantry  will  not  think  them  exaggerated. 

The  consumption  of  sugar  has  risen  from  1  lb.  per  head  in  1822,  to 
14  lbs.  8oz.  in  1858;  in  the  latter  year  each  individual  consumed 
1  lb.  10  oz.  of  coffee;  tea  and  chocolate  are  increasing  in  use,  but  their 
present  average  annual  consumption  does  not  exceed  4  oz.  per  head. 
Grouping  together  these  various  articles,  they  produce  a  total  of  16  lbs. 
1  oz.  per  head  per  annum,  or  about  two-thirds  of  an  ounce  per  day. 

About  butter,  cheese,  and  eggs,  there  is  no  information  as  to  quantify ; 
they  may  all  be  classed  together  at  an  average  of  half  the  consumption 
of  Paris,  say  l^oz. 

Rsh  and  pastry  must  be  included  in  the  general  estimate  for  the 
whole  country,  but  as  they  are  almost  solely  used  in  the  towns,  thenr 
proportion  per  head  on  the  whole  population  is  nearly  inappreciable.  It 
cannot  exceed  half  an  ounce  per  day  at  the  outside. 

The  total  daily  average  ration  for  all  France  comes  out,  therefore,  as 
follows: 

lbs.  oz. 

Bread 1    6^ 

Meat      .......    0    If 

Potatoes 0  10^ 

Vegjetables 0    8 

Pruit 0    8i 

Pish  and  pastry 0    0^ 

Sngar,  coffee,  tea,  &c.         .  .    .    0    Of 

Batter,  cheese,  and  eggs         •       .       .0    1) 

Total        .       ..36* 
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Kow  tUa  Hat,  while  ^hring  an  appraiiiiiate  arerage  for  die  whole 
popdaiioDy  does  not  indieale  the  oompotitbn  of  the  daUjr  ration  for 
eittier  town  or  oonntryy  and  without  tiiat  rah-daMifieation  it  would  pfo« 
doce  an  eironeoos  idea  of  the  real  nature  of  Uie  food  of  the  tlvee  cate- 
gories ci  oonsomen  into  whioh^  at  has  akeady  heen  remtfffced,  the  people 
of  France  must  he  dirided. 

The  ration  ci  bread  in  the  towns  generally  is  certainly  a  little  higher 
than  in  Paris,  hut  it  is  lower  than  the  arerage  for  all  France ;  as  the 
<»nffumption  ci  Paris  is  1  lb.  1  17-20  oz.,  and  that  of  the  whole  countij 
1  Ih.  6  1-3  oz.,  the  arerage  for  the  towns  maj  be  roughly  estunated  at 
1  Ih.  3  oz.,  leftTing  about  1  lb.  7  oz.  for  the  rural  districts.  The  town 
Tation  of  meat  in  1854  amounted  to  5|  oz. ;  it  may,  therefore,  be  caleo- 
lated  at  1^  oz.  for  the  country.  The  other  items  are  left  unchanged,  not 
Because  they  present  no  difference,  but  firom  the  excessiTO  difficulty  of 
appreciating  them  fieuriy. 

Adopting  these  estimates,  the  three  categories  of  daily  rations  would 
stand  as  follows : 


Paris. 

Towns. 

Conntry. 

Il».  oz. 

llM.    01. 

Iba.   0%. 

1    1« 

1    3 

1    7 

0    7tt 

0    6t 

0  u 

0    lA) 

0  ohJ 

0    Oi 

0    2A 

0    It 

0  u 

0    lA 

0    01 

0    01 

1   o« 
0    9« 

lit 

S8 

0  m 

0    OA 

0  OA 

3  lOf 

3    5^ 

3    4J 

Bread. 

Meat 

Fish    ...        . 

Pastiy     . 

Butter,  cheese,  and  eggs 

Sugar,  coffee,  &c. 

Frmt 

Vegetables  and  potatoes 

Simidries 

Totals 

These  results  come  so  near  each  other,  and  produce  so  fair  an  ayerage, 
that  it  may  be  admitted  that  such  parts  of  the  foregoing  calculations  as 
are  arbitrary  or  hypothetical  are  not  far  wrong.  The  two  great  items 
of  meat  and  bread  may  be  considered  to  be  nearly  exact,  at  all  events, 
suffidently  so  for  all  general  purposes ;  the  most  doubtful  item  is  that  of 
Tegetables,  of  which  the  quantity  shown  for  the  country  and  the  towns 
appears  to  be  Tery  large,  but  it  should  be  repeated  that  the  use  of  cab- 
bage, carrot,  leek,  bean,  and  onion  soups,  is  universal  amoDgst  the 
labouring  classes  in  France ;  the  quantity  of  1  lb.  2^  oz.  per  day  should 
not  therefore  be  discarded  solely  because  it  is  high.  The  question  is  an 
open  one,  precisely  because  it  is  so  difficult  of  solution,  but  the  rate  of 
consumption  of  fruit  in  Paris  would  be  denied  if  it  were  not  officially 
proved,  and  the  quantity  of  vegetable  food  estimated  for  town  and 
country  is  very  little  higher  than  that  of  fruit  in  Paris.  Furthermore, 
the  quantity  is  made  up,  for  more  than  half  its  total,  of  potatoes  alone, 
of  whidi  the  Quantity  is  known  and  is  shown  in  detail. 

Of  course  the  above  quantities  are  not  all  really  eaten,  there  is  more 
or  less  waste  on  all  of  them ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  while  the 
country  ration  appears  to  be  the  lowest,  it  contabs  so  littie  meat  that 
the  loss  on  bones  and  fat  reduces  it  less  than  the  other  two  categories. 
The  general  average  of  3  lbs.  5  oz.  for  all  France  represenU  probably 
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vbMit  2Bm.  12qb.  of  real  «Sntiire  food  ibr  entj  num,  womaiiy  and 
ohild,  and  thit  Tatm  is  high  WBh  to  pro«<e  irlMt  was  taid  Jut  the  o«t* 


eet,  that  iranety  -doei  set  evkide  nAmj  in  the  eooapeaitiaii  o£ 
of  the  people  of  Fsaaoe,  aaid  that  initead  of  livba 


people  of  FsBBoe,  mA  that  initead  of  livbi^  oa 
the  Fnoch  we,  oa  the  oeatoarj,  as  ivett  Isd  aa  any  other 
people  in  Europe. 
Tbeioonamnptioii  of  fiqoSdb  paBsenta  the  aame  diflFeienea  «8  that  of 


adlidf.  in  1856  the  coDannplien  of  wbe  for  all  Franoe  ateodat  75^ 
pbitf  for  eadimdifidaal,  while  oakalated  on  ihe  tewna  alone  it  aawBDted 
to  llt^  pnitik  Starting  from  dieM  data,  M.  Bioek  ealcuktes that  the 
nral  population  dxinki  65  ]nnta  of  wine  per  head  per  annnat.  The 
oonaoniption  of  heer,  which  la  rapidl  j  rinog  (though  oiUy  in  Ae  soitfaerm 
taid,  eaatern  provineea),  amonnti  to  84^  pints,  and  that  of  brandy  to  4  pinta; 
the  total  oonsmiption  of  cider  is  not  hnowsy  hot  in  order  to  indnde  it 
in  the  list  it  is  pat  at  the  same  qnantity  as  beer.  Ffom  the  insnffiaieni^ 
«C  data,  the  rations  of  liquids  cannot  be  divided  into  the  three  classes  <^ 
Paris,  towns,  and  country;  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  gronp  them  for 
Paris  and  for  all  Fzanoe: 

Paris.  France, 

pints.  pints. 

Wine      ....    11-20  4-20 

Beer    .        .       .        •  i   o  oa  5  2-20 

Cider      .        .        .    .J   ^^^  ^2-20 

Brandy        .       .       •      1-20  MOO 

14-20  7-20 

Milk,  oil,  yinegar,  and  water,  of  which  no  caloidation  can  he  made,  are 
not  induded  in  this  comparison,  which  only  serres  to  show  that  the 
Parisians  absorb  just  twice  as  moch  fermented  drinks  aa  the  ayerage  for 
the  whole  country. 

No  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  ooi*  ai  food  as  applied  to  all  France, 
but  M.  Husaon  gives  a  table  of  the  expeadituie  in  Paris,  showing  the 
difference  of  the  annual  outlay  per  head  for  most  of  the  items  of  food 
between  1788  and  1854: 

1786.  1854. 

£    v,  d.  £  i.   d. 

Bread 17  6  2    9    7 

Meat 2  14  0  3    19 

Wine 2    3  4  3    2  U 

Beer  and  cider    .        .        ..019  035 

Brandy 0    3  2  0  11    5 

THah 0    8  2  0  11    2 

Butter 0    7  0  10    5 

Cheese 0    3  2  0    5    7 

£g^ 0    4  8  0    6  10 

Fruit  and  vegetaUes  .        .    .    0  16  9  3    9    5 

Vinegar 0    0  6  0    0    6 

£8  10    0  £15    8    0 

Every  article  but  vine  w  has  risen  in  Talne  (as  well  prdbaUy  as  in 
quan<3ty)  in  the  interval  hetween  these  two  dates,  but  the  augmentation 
offiiut  and  vegetables  is  its  most  strildog  item;  for  these  the  increase  is 
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cerlainlj  m  quantity  ntthor  than  in  oott  The  aTeiage  for  1854  oomet 
out  at  9|d.  per  day,  which  is  not  a  high  rate  for  a  capital,  and  this  figure 
oonfiims  the  assertion  made  at  die  eonsnwmemneirt,  that  a  middle-class 
fajoufy  of  fiTO  or  six  persons  can  live  well  in  Paris  for  9s.  a  day. 

Bat  two  faandnd  yaws  ago  the  cost  of  socisteneewM  very  d^brenL  A 
letlsr  eMfea  smftten  in  1678  hy  MadaaM  de  MaJntenon  to  her  hrothsr, 
Covle  ShjJbigbiy  ^ving  him  an  artifloaie  flf  what  it  ni^ht  to  oost  ham 
dbfly  to  kaap4ioiaen%  Paris  with  his  wife  and  ten  servants.  Thiscnriens 
fist  quotas  ^6d.  [^  day  far  feed,  Is.  7d.  for  fisiog,  and  9d.  for  ligfatiu^ 
total  lis.  9d.  it  s  tr«e  iikmt  theie  is  no  mention  of  ne^tables,  nor  ^a 
quantity  of  othsr  artides  wineh  are  now  of  daily  neesssity,  eren  for  the 
poor,  Imt  inr  the  itnna  qaoted  in  detail  the  east  is  aWnt  one-ihizd  0t  ike 


Tbetetanaias  one  svticb  of  eoosooqitiaa  wfaioh,  thoof^  it  cannot  yet 
he  ealled  £aod  even  hy  its  most  £stthfiil  votaties  (Mr.  Al&ed  Jingle  did 
say,  however,  tiiat  it  was  ^  meat  and  dnnk  to  him"),  eamiot  he  ooutted 
in  this  eqniiiiiMi>inn  of  the  daily  wants  of  the  Freo<A  peo)^  Tohaoeo  ie 
so  umvenaUy  used,  and  it  oocnpies  so  important  a  ptaoe  in  the  habits  ef 
French  every-day  life,  that  its  consomption  ought  to  he  added  to  that  of 
"tibe  articka  of  ordinary  nourirfnnent 

The  sale  of  tohaeeo,  in  all  its  forms,  is  a  monopoly  of  the  government, 
vid  hrings  in  an  anuoal  revenne  of  more  than  four  millimis  sterling. 
Since  1880  -tbe  ^imntify  ussd  haa  doubled;  the  sale  in  1856  amoimted 
-to  the  ibftowing  quantities: 

'Bnnff 7,115  torn. 

Smoikdng  tobacco        .        •    •  16,009   „ 
^gns  made  in  Irazne    .       .      1,927  „ 
I  cigars    .        .        •    .        130  „ 


^Cotal       .       -    25^81  » 

This  consumption  represented  a  Taloe  of  7,220,0007.,  or  tm  average 
of  48.  per  head  of  the  whole  population.  It  is  calculated  that  there  are 
in  France  6^500,000  smokers,  who  consume  about  6  lbs.  of  tobacco 
each  per  annum,  at  an  average  cost  of  17s.  8d.  per  head,  and  6,000,000 
snuff-takers  (tfiis  number  seems  exaggerated),  who  use  about  2^1bs. 
each,  spen^g  7s.  7d.  In  Paris  tfie  consumption  is  proportionately 
higher,  and  its  increase  is  more  rapid  tiian  in  the  other  parts  of  France. 
M.  Husson  says  diat  each  Parisian  uses  4^1bs.  of  tobacco,  148  cigars, 
and  4  dgarettee  per  annum,  which  represent  at  least  four  times  these 
quantities  for  tiiose  who  resdly  smdce.  Paris  alone  consumes  one  four- 
teenth of  the  total  quantity  of  tobacco  burnt  in  France,  tiiough  its  popu- 
lation (before  the  annexation  of  the  banlieue)  was  only  one  thirty-fourth 
of  the  whole. 
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CiTiL  war  has  at  length  broken  out  in  America :  both  sides  are  pre- 
paring energetically  for  action,  and,  if  we  may  credit  newspaper  reports, 
enormous  armies  will  soon  be  opposed  to  each  other,  and  blood  flow  in 
streams.  We  can  no  longer  have  a  doubt  but  that  both  North  and  South 
are  in  earnest,  and  we  consider  that  the  fight  may  become  sanguinary. 
But  what  we  call  in  Europe  a  war,  skilful  operations,  great  acdons  fought 
according  to  the  rules  of  strategy,  and  concentradon  of  large  masses  of 
artillery,  will  not  be  witnessed — at  any  rate  not  at  the  outset — from  the 
smple  fact  of  neither  side  having  soldiers.  The  numbers  opposed  to  each 
oAer  may  be  large,  though  we  feel  convinced  not  so  considerable  as  the 
Amwican  papers  would  have  us  believe ;  but  their  value  as  troops  will  be 
remarkably  insignificant.  What  we  read  about  the  military  value  of  the 
militia  is  .braggttdocio  in  a  great  respect,  written  by  persons  who  under- 
atand  nothing  about  war.  Besides,  m  all  probability  the  navy,  and  not 
the  army,  will  deal  the  decisive  blow. 

The  regular  army  of  America,  like  ours,  raised  by  recruiting,  con- 
mts  chiefly  of  Irishmen  and  Germans,  and  amounted,  in  1859,  to  17,498 
men,  including  the  Engineers,  the  Ranger  Companies  (which  are  only  em- 
ployed against  the  Indmns),  and  the  whole  of  the  non-effectives.  There 
were  at  that  period  10  infantry  regiments,  of  10  companies  each ;  five 
regiments  of  cavalry  (4  dragoons  and  1  mounted  nfles),  each  of  10 

auadrons ;  and  four  regiments  of  cavalry,  each  of  12  compames.  The 
liole  effective  strength  of  the  army  amounted  to  736  officers,  and  12,800 
men.  There  were  but  very  few  horse  batteries,  and  most  of  the  artillery 
lay  in  the  forts  on  the  coast  and  the  Indian  border,  of  which  there  are 
seventy-nine.  The  field-guns  are  9  and  14-pounders,  and  to  our  know- 
ledge rifled  ordnance  has  not  yet  been  introduced,  although  the  whole  of 
the  infantry  is  armed  with  rifles. 

The  discipline  is  very  severe ;  among  the  punishments  worthy  of  men- 
tion being  flogging  out  of  the  army  .and  tarring  and  feathering,  the  latter 
being  employed  in  cases  of  repeated  desertion.  In  1852,  a  deserter  from 
the  Jefferson  barracks,  near  St.  Louis,  was  sentenced  to  be  first  lashed, 
then  placed  for  an  hour  on  a  barrel  in  fi:t>nt  of  the  main  guard  in  a  coat 
of  tar  and  feathers,  and  finally  branded  with  the  letter  D.  Any  man  who 
offers  as  a  recruit  receives  a  bountjyr  of  12  dollars  in  peace,  of  from  80  to 
200  in  war.  Requisites  for  enlistmg  are  an  age  between  eighteen  and 
thirty-five,  a  height  of  five  feet  six  inches,  and  a  sound  constitution.  The 
usual  period  of  service  is  five  years ;  during  war,  when  the  recruits  form 
volunteer  regiments,  generally  but  one  year.  After  finishing  the  period 
of  service,  if  a  soldier  enlist  again  he  receives  fresh  bounty,  increased  pay, 
and  a  claim  to  180  acres  of  land  after  his  final  retirement.  In  war  times 
hitler  pay  is  given ;  but  in  ordinary  times  the  soldier  is  decently  0%  for 
he  receives  7  dollars  monthly  (at  the  end  of  three  months  10  dollars)^  his 
full  equipment,  and  a  daily  ration  of  1:^  lb.  of  beef  or  pork,  18  oz«  of 
bread  or  flour,  a  pint  of  rum  or  whisky,  as  well  as  salt,  vinegar,  candles, 
and  even  chewing-tobacco.  A  corporal  receives  12  dollars,  a  seigeant  16 
dollars  a  month;  an  assistant-surgeon,  after  ten  years*  service,  a  rate  of 
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pay  wUehy  indosive  of  rations,  forage  for  one  horse,  and  salary  of  one 
serrant,  amounts  to  98  dollars  a  month ;  while  a  surgeon,  at  the  end  of  a 
mmilar  period  of  service,'  has  149  dollars.  The  pay  of  lieutenants  in  the 
in&ntry  and  artillery  is  (inclusive  of  rations,  &c)  equivalent  to  64  dollars, 
the  captain's  79,  the  major's  129,  and  the  colonel's  166;  while  the  pay  of 
the  cavalry  is  rather  higher.  A  ^neral  of  brigade  reckons  his  pay  and 
lationa  worth  2952  dollars,  a  major-general  4572  dollars.  All  officers 
under  general's  rank  are  entitled  to  an  increase  of  pay  every  five  years, 
and  if  their  conduct  has  been  good  this  cannot  be  refused  them. 

The  entire  regular  army  is  under  the  command  of  a  major-general, 
who  at  the  present  moment  is  Winfield  Scott,  so  well  known  as  con- 
queror in  the  Mexican  war.  The  head-quarters  of  the  army  were  for- 
merly in  New  York,  and  it  was  spread  over  eight  departments.  The  first 
comprised  the  entire  territory  to  the  east  of  the  Mississippi,  having  its 
'  head-quarters  at  Troy,  in  New  York  state.  The  second  was  spread  over 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  a  portion  of  Louisiana,  with  head-quarters 
at  St.  Loms.  The  third  occupiea  Nebraska  and  the  new  state  of  Kansas 
(head-quarters,  Fort  Laramie);  the  fifth,  New  Mexico  (head-quarters, 
Santa  F6);  the  sixth,  the  Mormon  territory  (head-quarters,  Camp  Floyd); 
the  seven^  Oregon  and  Washington  territory  (head-quarters.  Fort  Van- 
couver); and  the  eighth  and  last,  California,  with  its  head-quarters  at 
San  Francisco, — each  department  being  commanded  by  a  brigadier- 
general.  It  was  necessary  to  give  these  formidable  statistics,  in  order  to 
show  our  readers  the  impossibility  of  the  American  troops  co-operating, 
owing  to  ihe  enormous  extent  of  territory  over  which  they  are  spread. 

The  tactics  and  exercise  of  the  army  correspond  with  those  employed 
in  £ngland.  Of  course,  the  authorities  are  unable  to  brigade  the  troops. 
The  private  can,  under  no  circumstances,  obtain  a  commission,  and  the 
officers  are  drawn  from  the  military  academy  at  West  Point.  To  obtain 
admission  to  the  latter,  the  consent  of  the  father  or  guardian  is  requisite, 
the  afi;e  of  fourteen,  a  good  knowledee  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
and  the  assent  of  the  president.  The  academy  can  contain  two  hundred 
^nd  fif^y  cadets,  and  the  period  of  study  extends  over  five  years.  Each 
half  year  examinations  are  held,  which  are  said  to  be  very  strict.  If  the 
educational  programme  at  West  Point  be  honestly  carried  out,  the  Ame- 
rican officers  would  possess  mathematical  knowledge  superior  to  any  officers 
in  the  worid;  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  the  fact.  One  thing  is 
certain,  at  any  rate  :  very  few  of  them  can  have  any  practical  knowledge 
of  handling  large  bodies  of  troops  in  the  field.  As  the  number  of  officers 
28  Teiy  laige  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  army,  a  good  many  of 
them  are  detached  to  the  volunteer  department,  an  indispensable  adjunct 
in  any  great  war.  Lastly,  we  may  mention  that  the  uniform  of  the 
Amencan  soldier  is  dark  blue,  with  light  blue  or  green  fiicings,  a  blue 
shako,  and  white  belts. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  these  facts,  that  the  regular  army  of  the  United 
States  can  effect  but  very  little  in  suppressing  the  revolution.  Two 
thousand  of  them  may,  perhaps,  be  concentrated  at  Washington,  and  half 
as  many  at  Cairo,  on  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  but  the  real  work  will 
hJl  on  the  militia,  to  whom  we  will  now  turn.  The  militia  of  the  Union, 
according  to  law,  comprises  all  white  natives  of  the  United  States  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  with  the  exception  of  clergy  and  teachers,  judges  and 
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lawyers,  officials  of  the  go^nuneDt,  suiocs,  and  those  seotarians,  tuoh  as 
qnakers  and  shakers,  who  have  scruples  of  conscieBoe  agauist  figfaliag. 
The  serrioe  begins  with  the  eighteenth  year,  though  in  some  states  wiui 
the  twenty-first,' and  terminates  with  Ute  forty-fifth  year.  Each  jtate 
makes  its  own  special  arrangements,  and  we  will  tell  oor  readers  sometbtog 
about  New  York,  as  a  sample.  The  organisation  has  been  the  san»e  in 
all  the  states  smce  1791,  and  we  find  Ime  infimiry,  rifles,. dragoens,  .and 
cavalry.  In  Mr.  Maury,  the  minister  of  war's  report  to  Congress  in 
1859,  the  total  number  of  the  militia  is  returned  as  2,7^,726  men,  of 
whom  2,690,000  are  line  inianiry,  20,000  earahry,  12,000  artiU^,  and 
84,000  rifles. 

This  militia  does  not  stwid  in  the  slightest  connexion  wiili  the  n^gular 
anny,  and  is  solely  dunng  war  or  insurfeetion  under  the  orders  of  the 
Federal  govenmient ;  though  even  then  it  oaimot  be  called  on  to  senre 
beyond  l£e  borders  of  its  own  state.  It  is  formed  into  diyisimis,  each  of 
wbach  is  composed,  in  its  turn,  of  regiments.  Every  regiment  has  two 
battalicms,  each  battalion  five  companies  of  sixty-four  privates.  Four 
regiments  form  a  brigade,  two  brigades  a  division.  At  the  head  of  each 
division  is  a  major-general  with  two  adjutants,  selected  by  himself  from 
the  officers.  Each  brigade  has  a  brigaaier,  with  an  inspector  of  bngade 
and  two  a^ntants  under  him.  The  regiment  has  a  coloael,  a  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  a  major.  Eadi  company  a  captain,  a  lieutenant,  an  ensign, 
four  sergeants,  ai»d  four  cdrporaio.  The  officers,  foom  the  brigadier  down- 
wards, are  balloted  for  by  ^e  officers  and  men  of  the  vespective  oorps, 
while  the  major-general  is  elected  by  the  general  c^oera.  The  officers 
hold  their  commissions  for  foom  five  to  seven  years,  at  the  expration  of 
which  period  firesh  elections  take  place,  in  whwh  the  retiring  offices  can 
compete. 

During  peace — when  the  militiamen  are  permitted  to  weta  any  vnifonn 
they  please— the  arms  are  generally  supplied  by  the  government  of  the 
state,  and  there  are  proper  arsenals  for  housing  them.  During  war  the 
militia  receives  clothing,  rations,  and  pay.  In  the  larger  cities  what  are 
termed  v<^unteer  militia  regiments  have  been  formed,  many  of  them  com- 
posed of  Irish,  Germans,  and  Frend,  who  generally  select  a  most  fontaatic 
uniform,  and  cause  themselves  to  be-town*talk,  by  mardunffs  out,  target 
practice,  balls,  and  so  on.  As  field-days  are  very  rarely  ordered,  and  the 
officers  have  as  good  as  no  miUtaiy  practice,  these  militiamen  are  not  even 
comparable  with  our  volui^eers,  the  creation  of  yesterday ;  and  it  is  icXLj 
to  talk,  as  the  Americans  do,  of  their  being  on  a  level  with  regular 
European  troops.  Peifaaps  they  may  be  on  a  par  witii  the  Papal  troops, 
but  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  Swiss  and  Amflrican  systems, 
republics  though  they  both  be. 

We  will  offer  a  few  remaiks  about  the  militia  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  which  is  the  best,  at  any  rate  not  the  worst,  among  the  tUrty-foar 
states.  Every  white  miale  in  New  York  of  the  age  of  twenty-one,  if  he 
does  not  beloii^  to  a  free  company,  must  join  the  Bulitia;  tiiough  he  can 
buy  himself  off  for  seventy-five  cents  a  year.  He  is  at  liberty  to  dioose 
his  own  regiment  and  company.  The  company  elects  the  subalterns,  the 
regiment  me  fieU-officers,  the  brigade  the  general ;  but  the  governor  has 
to  confirm  the  elections.  The  strength  of  the  several  corps  is  in  no  way 
limited ;  new  ones  may  be  foitmei  at  any  time.  A  ^ompany.oan  have  its 
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thirty  or  MieiiiiiidMd  men;  a  regimMiifirointwalnmdied^Biz  hundred; 
or>  indeed,  m  umny  as  are  thought  proper.  To  beoooM  an  offieer,  a  man 
needs,  in  Ae  fint  place,  a  haadflome  fortane,  in  order  to  tosat  his  men  at 
the  right  BMttent;  and,  in  the  next  phtee,  mildness  and  amiability,  for  no 
eompolsion  ean  be  employed.  The  citizen  soldier  is  only  boond  to  obey 
*^\9gal  orderq,"  and  is  thus  made  the  judge  of  his  saperior'e  right  to  give 
this  or  that  command.  That  this  renders  the  management  of  the  troops 
in  the  preseoee  of  the  enemy  impossible,  is  so  evident,  thi^  we  need  on^ 
oall  the  attention  of  '^  free  Amenoaas*'  to  the  faet  In  times  of  war,  the 
militia  ate  certainly  supposed  to  be  subject  to  the  Mutiny  Act ;  hot  as 
they  have  had  no  practice  in  implicit  obedience,  it  will  a^tear  to  them 
Tenoarkably  din^^reeable. 

If  a  psnde  or  field-day  is  about  to  eome  off,  the  quartermaster  drives 
through  the  town  in  a  carriage  to  inform  the  gentlemen  soldiers  of  the 
cireumstanee.  If  one  of  the  g^itlemen  think  proper  to  stay  awi^  he  is 
fined  in  a  email  eom,  always  aesumii^  that  the  parade  or  field-day  ware 
l^gal.  It  is  laid  down  by  law  how  many  times  the  militia  must  assemble 
to  drill,  aad  the  officers  politely  request  their  men  to  come  to  extra  drill, 
which  they  do,  or  leave  undone,  at  their  pleasure.  We  will  give  an 
inatanee  of  this  sort  of  discipline.  When  New  York  honoured  the  Prince 
of  Wales  with  a  grand  review,  which,  by  the  way,  [proved  most  rididulous 
and  iKmxgeiMs,  the  69&  Regiment,  oonsisting  of  Irishmen,  thought  proper 
not  to  put  in  an  appearance.  A  court  of  inquiry  was  held  on  the  c^onel, 
bat  of  oomse  he  was  acquitted.  The  review  was  supemnmerary,  and  it 
coidd  heardly  be  ezpeoted  of  the  liberated  sons  of  the  Emerald  Isle  that 
diey  woald  do  homage  to  the  eon  of  the  tyrant  of  their  native  land  by 
taking  part  in  the  show. 

The  equipment  of  most  of  the  regim^its  is  most  miserable.  The  old 
percussion  muskets  they  carry  are  generally  uaservieeaUe,  because  they 
are  not  kept  clean.  The  captain  usually  taJkes  eare  of  the^ammunition, 
which  is  not  served  out  to  the  men.  There  is  not  a  atate  gunpowder-mill 
or  bullet  mannfitctoiy.  Taiget  praotiee  is  limited  to  a  few  firing  festivals, 
in  which  pomp  and  pleasure  are  more  considered  than  decent  practice. 
Every  man  riioots  with  the  weapon  he  prefers :  the  officers  render  them- 
-eelves  pleasant  by  officers'  prises,  whUe  the  captain  liberally  regales  his 
oompany  with  grog  and  Lager-bier.  Every  regiment  has  its  aieenal,  in 
whi^  the  moskets  are  store^^  and  whioh  usually  serves,  at  the  same  timey 
as  an  exercising  sdiool.  Drilling  generally  takes  place  in  the  evening 
after  business  ADnvs,  aad  is  a  laughable  scene  enough.  But  if  you  want 
to  see  a  horror,  you  should  witness  a  march  out  of  the  militia  cavalry. 
The  Americans  are  rarely  good  riders,  but  if  we  think  of  the  ice-cart, 
dray,  and  costermonger  horses  on  whioh  these  men  are  mounted,  we  feel 
aahamed  of  oar  brethren  becoming  such  an  exhibition  of  themselves.  A 
military  friend  assures  us  that  he  would  guarantee  with  one  regiment  of 
dragoons  to  overthrow  the  whole  of  Unde  Sam's  mounted  militia.  The 
artUlery  is  much  in  the  same  position :  the  gons  have  old-£ishioned 
caniages,  and  the  horses  are  borrowed  from  private  persons ;  a  great  deal 
of  powder  ie  certainly  expended,  but  nearly  entirely  m  salutes ;  and  there 
is  very  littfe  practice  in  rapidity  of  fire  ana  corraotness  of  dm.  If  a  field- 
day  Aodd  tdce  pkMse  in  which  the  batteries  take  part,  the  guae  remam 
in  position,  far  the  horses  do  not  stand  fire. 
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As  most  of  die  regiments  possess  tents,  tbey  naturally  every  now  and 
then  taste  the  pleasures  of  camp  life.  An  encampment  of  this  description 
was  formed  in  the  summw  of  last  year  for  ten  days  on  that  delicious  spot, 
Staaten  Island.  It  was  occupied  by  the  2nd  Regiment,  which  is  known 
as  the  Manhattan  City  Guard.  The  troops  displayed  extraordinary  zealous- 
ness,  and  here  nearly  half  the  regiment  was  assembled.  It  was  an 
extremely  jolly  life:  at  an  early  hour  a  little  drilling,  then  plenty  of  fun 
with  one's  comrades,  friends,  wife,  and  family,  and,  in  conclusion,  the 
noble  consciousness  of  having  done  one's  duty  ;  for  you  had  better  not  tell 
a  New  York  militiaman  that  this  was  not  taking  the  field  to  all  intents 
and  purposes. 

The  uniforms  of  the  militia  are  anything  but  regular.  There  are  regi- 
ments which  we  will  call  ordinary,  and  then  what  are  termed  independent 
corps.  The  former  generally  wear  civilian  clothing,  and  receive  their 
arms  from  the  state ;  the  latter,  usually  composed  of  immigrants,  supply 
their  own  accoutrements,  but  have  in  return  the  privilege  of  giving  their 
corps  a  splendid,  heroic  name,  and  attiring  themselves  in  an  equally 
splendid  and  heroic  uniform,  at  the  sight  of  which  the  jealous  Englishman 
can  hardly  refrun  from  thinking  of  a  certain  animal  and  the  lion's  skin. 
There  are  a  Lafetyette  guard,  a  Steuben  guard,  but  certainly  also  a 
butchers'  g^ard  and  a  bakers'  guard.  You  may  see  French  grenadier 
uniforms,  kilted  Highlanders,  green  Irishmen,  Tyrolese  sharpshooters, 
drum-majors,  and  sappers,  who  are  all  beard  and  bearskin ;  hussars  and 
dragoons  terrible  to  look  on,  with  their  fur  jackets  and  helmet  plumes, 
black  chasseurs  and  other  wild  forms,  with  fierce  moustaches,  wluch  must 
be  perfectly  irresistible,  especially  with  the  ladies.  It  is  a  grand  thing  to 
see  an  American  militiaman  fix  his  bayonet,  and  hear  him  shout,  *^  Let 
'em  only  come,  those  English  and  French,  and  we'll  chop  them  into 
mincemeat.     Hurrah  for  the  sons  of  liberty  !" 

These  irregular  regiments  and  companies  are  also  permitted  to  elect  as 
many  officers  as  they  please,  and  hence  companies  with  nearly  as  many 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  as  privates  are  no  rarity.  This, 
too,  has  its  advantages,  and  induces  many  Germans  more  especially  to 
pin  these  corps.  Gold  stripes  on  the  trousers  are  so  nice;  there  is  some* 
thmg  noble  about  a  pair  of  heavy  major's  epaulettes;  and  after  all,  it 
is  rather  flattering  to  the  ear  to  be  addressed  as  captain  or  colonel. 
With  one  half  the  money  such  a  warrior  expends  on  his  military  exterior, 
a  soldier  could  be  supported  for  a  whole  year.  But  if  he  were  taxed  fot 
that  purpose,  his  righteous  wrath  would  break  out  fiewt  and  furious.  Cu- 
riously enough,  the  American  detests  soldiers  as  persons  fit  for  noUiing 
better,  and  yet  is  fond  of  military  display,  and  above  all  a  military  title. 
The  militia,  especially  in  the  large  cities,  are  thoroughly  lazy  and  un- 
serviceable  for  serious  warfare—a  childish,  silly  institution,  which  is  held 
up  as  the  rehearsal  of  a  tragedy,  but  in  reality  is  a  pitiful  farce. 

It  is  in  the  highest  degree  ridiculous  to  notice  into  what  enthusiasm 
and  delight  the  American  papers  burst  whenever  such  a  militia  company 
makes  an  excursion  to  pay  a  neighbouring  town  a  visits  or  gratify  it 
with  the  sight  of  an  '*  exhibition-drilL"  Such  excursions  frequently 
take  place,  and  the  usual  result  is,  that  the  company  or  re^ment  goes  to 
the  appointed  town  in  a  special  train,  is  received  at  the  station  by  another 
xegiment,  which  marches  through  the  town  with  them ;  the  colours  are 
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flying,  the  iMmd  strikes  up  '<T*Dkee  Doodle^  with  the  most  powerful 
application  of  the  big  drum,  and  a  patriotio  ji^fioatioa  eompletet  the 
eacrifices  a  nan  makes  for  his  military  eduoation.  Sndi  an  ezounion 
was  made  during  the  presence  of  the  Jiqpanese  emhaisy  at  Washington 
by  the  7th  New  York  Regiment,  and  created  an  intense  excitement.  Of 
a  different  description  was  the  tour  of  the  Chicago  Zouaves.  A  number  of 
honest  grocers  and  tailors  came  together  in  that  city  in  1859,  donned  the 
uniform  of  the  French  Zouayes,  and  invented  a  new  manosuvre,  which 
they  thought  proper  to  christen  '^  the  Zouave  mode  of  fighting."  First 
came  a  Uule  snaipshooting,  and  then  the  formation  of  a  pyiamid,  one 
rank  kneelmg,  a  second  standing,  a  couple  of  other  men  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  latter,  and  a  single  man  forming  the  apex.  With  this  piece  of 
folly,  which  was  intended  to  bring  all  the  muskets  into  fire  simultane- 
ously, they  gave  performances  in  several  towns.  We  shoukl  not  have 
objected  t9  it  from  a  party  of  acrobats,  but  it  was  unworthy  of  soldiers,  and 
the  worst  was^  everybody  believed  in  it.  In  New  York,  where  the  whole 
press  talked  for  a  week  about  no  other  subject  than  the  Chicago  Zouaves, 
a  milida  colonel  even  set  to  work  establishing  a  similar  corps.  We 
wonder  the  worthy  gentleman  did  not  reflect  that  the  entire  pyramid 
would  have  been  overthrown  by  the  wind  of  a  gtmshot,  just  like  a  child's 
house  of  cards. 

We  may  fiorly  assume,  then,  that  the  New  York  militia  would  not  be 
of  much  use  in  the  field,  and  it  is  probable  that  not  many  of  them  would 
be  disposed  to  serve  for  a  permanency  out  of  their  own  state ;  in  the  first 
place,  because  it  is  inconvenient ;  and  secondly,  because  the  democratic 
element  is  predominant  among  them.  Things  are  a  little  better  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  Western  States,  where  the  Republicans  have  the  upper 
band,  but  their  ioieen  would  not  prove  sufficient  for  energetic  action.  It 
has,  therefore,  been  found  necessary  to  call  for  volunteers,  and  as  the 
Americans  have  a  superabundance  of  bold  adventurers,  of  men  who  care 
little  for  life,  bullies,  and  half-savage  individuals,  they  can  be  quickly 
formed  into  a  dozen  regiments,  and  in  a  few  months,  with  severe  dis- 
dpline,  a  respectable  army  might  be  raised,  which  could,  however,  only 
be  employed  in  guerilla  warfare.  These  volunteers,  to  whom  the  '*  Wide- 
awakes," or  abolitionists,  abready  to  a  certain  extent  organised  militarily, 
will  supply  a  handsome  contingent,  elect  their  own  officers,  and  then 
enter  the  service  of  the  Union,  with  the  pay,  armament,  and  discipline  of 
tiie  regular  army.  In  some  cases  individuals  form  volunteer  corps  at 
their  own  charges,  and  receive  from  the  central  government  commissions 
as  captains  or  colonels,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  corps.  It  was 
so  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  will  be  so  in  the  South.  If  the  war  last  any 
length  o£  time^  a  spirit  will  be  developed,  in  the  presence  of  which  the 
hitherto  almost  unbounded  licence,  which  is  called  liberty,  cannot  endure. 
The  sword  has  the  peculiarity  of  liking  to  convert  itself  into  a  sceptre,  and 
a  Washington  is  not  bom  every  day  to  return  it  to  the  scabbard  ere  it 
has  attained  its  object. 

In  condunon,  we  may  be  permitted  to  offer  a  few  remarks  about  the 
United  States  fleet.  During  the  War  of  Independence,  the  American 
sea  forces  consisted  only  of  privateers  and  cruisers,  and  after  peace  was 
ngned,  these  vessels  were  sold  as  unserviceable  and  through  a  want  of 
money.    At  a  later  date  it  was  proposed  to  build  twenty  ships  of  war, 
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among  them  beiogfoor  6hip»o(  the  liney  each  o£  74^  tfare»  of '50^  and  six 
of  44  guoB$  but  onlj  six  were  built,  fbitr  of  whieh  had  44,  aad  two 
36  gtms.  Frefident  John  Adams,  eepeeialiy,  deserved  great  oredit  for 
the  way  in  whioh  he  improved  the  navy.  "When  the  Amerieane  dedaied 
war  against  England  in  1812,  their  entire  naval  (broe  coatiated  of  four 
fHgatea  and  eight  sloops,  with  224  gona  and  4000  men;  but  it  was  aeon 
inoreaaed  by  amnng  merchantmen,  and  managed  aitimea  to  gain  ad- 
vantagea  over  the  foe,  thoagfa,  of  coarse,  avoiding  a  naval  eagagtmeot. 
Commodore  Rogers,  by  ^e  end  of  1813,  had  tid^en  from  tba  Engliah 
218  vesaela,  with  574  gons  and  5106  mw,  and,  aocording  to  oar  piuiiia* 
meflFtvy  reports,  England  lost  between  Oetober  1,  1812,. aad  May  1, 
1813,  altogether  382  vessels.  How  many  the  Americana  lost^  however^ 
we  are  not  told. 

In  1850,  the  American  fleet  conaisted  of  eleven  shipa  of  die  line— the 
Fiemu^varUa,  of  120  gmis,  and  ten  others  of  74  gnna  each — ^elve  44 
and  two  36-gnn  frigates,  a  number  of  light  sailnig  veaaels,  and  seven 
steamers,  of  which  the  Mumssippi  was  the  largest,  w&tk  eleven  very  heavy 
guns.  Of  the  shipa  of  the  line,  only  six  were  fit  for  sea,  asd  four  of  the 
nrigates.  The  Navy  List  of  June,  1858j  retmned  ten  ships  of  theline^  the 
same  number  of  frigates,  twenty-one  corvettes^  and  thir^  smaller  vesaela, 
mounting,  altogether,  3301  guns.  Of  the  men-of-war,  however,  which 
were  all  sailing  shipa,  not  one  was  fit  for  aea;  among  the  firigatea^  there 
were  only  three;  of  the  thbty  smaller  vessels,  but  eighteen  equipped, 
while  all  the  corvettes  were  in  readiness^  Since  then  some  new- vesaela 
have  been  built,  which  are  apoken  of  in  the  higheat  teraas*  The  number 
of  men^f-vrar  haa  been  restricted,  and  the  screw-frigate  made  tiie  pattran- 
ship,  and  the  principle  was  adhered  to  that  in  sea-fights  the  number  of 
guns  is  not  so  important  as  the  heaviness  of  the  calibre.  The  aignment 
vms^  that  if  it  waa  evident  that  a  few  well-aimed  shota  with  heavy  ahdl- 
guna  vrould  sink  the  largest  man-of-war,  it  waa  an  aot  of  eKtravagance  to 
go  on  building  such  expensive  vessels.  In  accordance  with  this  principle, 
the  preference  should  have  been  given  to  corvettea^  whieh  are  both 
aataUer  and  chei^>er  than  frigatea ;  but  odier  ciroumataaoea  were  taken 
into  consideration,  and,  before  all,  the  &ct  that  the  frigate,  owing  to  ita 
greater  length,  is  a  quicker  sailer  than  the  corvette. 

The  new  serew-frigates  were,  till  the  introduction  of  rifled  ordnance  on 
board  European  fleets,  in  every  respect  excellent  8bipa---perhapa  the  beat 
in  the  world.  Built  on  the  pattern  of  the  fast  clippers,  they  are  nearly 
twice  the  length  of  the  60-gun  sailing  frigates  of  the  first  okas,  and  thus 
at  least  seventy  to  eighty  feet  longer  than  the  laigeat  Engliah  or  French 
ships  of  the  line.  As  quick  as  the  clippers  in  sailing,  they  have,  at  the 
same  time,  the  tonnage  of  three-decker%  and  no  vessel  is  better  adapted 
te  take  nmsaes  of  troops  and  amnmnition  aboard.  The  largest  of  these 
frigates  do  not  carry  more  than  thirty  guns,  all  below  deck  and  secured: 
they  all  work  on  pivots,  and  can  be  used  either  larboard  or  atarboard. 
Their  shell-guns  are  of  extraordinary  calibre,  and  discharge  shells  nine, 
ten,  and  thirteen  inches  in  diameter.  It  may  be  aaaumed  that  these 
frigates,  owing  to  their  extraordinary  speed  and  the  enonnoua  range  of 
their  guna,  woM  have  no  reason  to  fear  a  meeting  with  a  single  foe,  no 
matter  ita  sim  The  great  revolution  whrah  rifl^  ordnance  have  pro- 
duced in  naval  engagenwrts  certainly  deprivea  theae  frigatea  of  some  of 
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iheir  advantages,  but  this  would  only  be  discoTered  in  a  fight  with 
European  nayal  powers. 

The  fbrtj-two  ships  ready  for  sea^  with  789  goiia,  wfaioh  the  Union 
possessed  in  1859,  certainly  only  form  a  naval  force  equal  to  that  of 
Anstea,  When  we  refleet,  hotwerer,  tint  on  the  ootbreak  of  war  the 
Fedenl  goremoMiit  can  dwrter  aU  the  merohaat  vessels  -that  the^ 
eosnnoos  pweksts  that  run  between  Liverpool  aad  New  York  wwe  s«b- 
TSBlioned  by  government  on  the  oondttioa  that  they  should  eo  be  built  as 
to  be  conrerted  into  fighting  ships  at  a  monwat's  noiiee— when  we  also 
redran  up  the  great  number  of  steam  and  sailiog*vessel«  of  the  first  and 
aeeond  djus  whiefa  navigate  the  Atlaatic  and  Paeifie  under  the  stanr  and 
stxipesty  and  whieh  could  be  speedily  converted  into  nien«of-wai^  and  be 
amied  £roai  the  well^iUed  arsenals,^— we  shoold  hesitate. ere  wn  estiaated 
die  naval  resoorees  of  the  United  Stales  at  weak. 

The  manber  of  merDhantmen  belonging  to  the  Union  was  returned  in 
1861  at  from  twenty^nineto  thirty  thousand,  with  a  tonnage  of  mora  than 
five  miUion.  In  1811  the  first  steamer  appeared  on  the  Hudson;  in  1852 
the  Union  posMsssd  1460  steamers,  of  about  460,000  tons,  among  them 
being  125  oeean  steamers.  In  I860,  the  number  of  ooBMnereial  and 
postal  steamers  belonging  to  the  United  States  was  said  to  exoeed'  2400 
(of  course  indosive  of  the  river  aad  lake  steamers,  and  they  were  estimated 
to  represent  729,300  tons).  The  Ameriean  shfps  had  upwards  of  one 
hnmfred  thouMad  sailors,  of  whom  more  than  one«half  sailed  fbrwgn. 

In  order  to  reoognise  the  condition  of  the  two  parties  in  the  present 
struggle,  as  regards  maritime  resooroes,  we  need  only  take  a  glanoe  at 
their  roereantsb  marine.  The  tonnage  of  the  Abolitionist  States  in  1 866 
was  4,321,961  tons,  of  whteh  New  Yoric  had  1,464,221 ;  Massadrasetts, 
978,210;  Maine,  806,606;  Penn^lvania,  397,767.  The  tonnage  of  the 
Slave  States,  on  the  other  hand,  amounted  merely  to  859,032,  or  little 
more  than  that  of  little  Maine,  and  only  one^fifbh  part  of  the  Northern 
toon^e.  The  wnr  navy  of  a  state  can  only  stand  in  a  ratio  to  its  mer« 
canttle  marine.  The  merehant  service  of  the  Federation  is  five  times  aa 
large  as  that  of  the  Confederated  States,  and  the  former  has  iise  additional 
advantage  of  having  the  greater  portion  of  the  navy  at  its  disposal,  while 
the  South  has  not  a  single  armed  ship  of  any  sise.  We  fancy  that  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained  as  to  whiohride  suffers  the  greater  injury  by  the 
issue  of  letters  of  masque.  It  appeaiv  to  us  equally  certMn  that  fVesident 
Uneoln  possesses-  the  power  to^carty  oat  a  strict  blockade  of  at  least  the 
fcmr  chi^  ports  of  the  rebellious  states^-Charieston,  Savannah,  Mobile, 
and  New  Orleans-— as  wtAl  as  to  held  theibrts  of  Tortugas,  Taylor,  and 
Pickens,  on  the  harbour  of  Pensacola.  The  blockade  will  be*  the  best 
mode  of  croBhing  the  resistanee  of  the  Sou^,  for  the  art  of  rendering 
cotton  edible  has  not  yet  been^dtseovered,  and  several  of  the  ConMerated 
States— -for  instance-,  South  Carolina  and  (jeorgia-— <niitivate  cotton 
almost  exdusitely,  and  must  import  twe^thirds  of  their  meat  and  flour. 
Tliey  can  only  do  thh  by  selling  their  cotton,  and  a  vigorous  bk>okade 
would  render  that  imposribie :  they  must  either  starve  or  give  in.  But 
the  great  point  is  not  so  mueh  how  and  if  the  ConMeratiDn  wiU  be  forosd 
to  surrender,  but  what  wiH  happen  when  it  is  foroed,  and  by  what  means 
it  can  be  compelled  to  obey  the  Federal  laws,  and  to  remain  staunch  to 
the  Union.     But  that  is  not  the  question  we  are  disonaring  at  present. 
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Ths  first  ffymptoms  of  the  awakening  of  society  in  Berlin  in  the  ooni- 
mencement  of  the  present  age,  correspond  to  the  era  of  French  domination. 
That  epoch  is  one  of  those  which,  morally  speaking,  is  the  greatest  in  the 
history  of  Frossia.  She  must  he  contemplated  at  that  moment,  if  we 
wish  to  enjoy  the  always  agreeable  spectacle  of  a  nation  working  all  its 
energies  and  all  its  resources,  even  to  the  last  availahle,  to  efiect  its  deli- 
verance. Berlin  replied  to  the  vigorous  literary  impulse  of  Weimar  by  a 
patriotic  rising  in  mass,  and  it  is  thus  that  Uie  two  capitals  complete 
themselves  the  one  by  the  other.  The  influence  of  the  salon  in  this 
movement  of  Berlin  has  been  depicted  by  M.  Schmidt  Weissenfels,  in  a 
work  entitled  "  Rahel  und  ihre  2ieit;''  but,  according  to  the  author  of 
^'  Les  Salons  de  Vienne  et  de  Berlin,"  this  influence  has  been  much 
exaggerated.  The  salon  he  decUires  not  to  be  understood  in  Germany 
as  it  is  in  France.  To  be  at  home  in  company  is  opposed,  he  avers,  alike 
to  the  character  and  the  habits  of  the  German — a  statement  which,  being 
purely  Gallican,  may  be  taken  at  its  just  worth. 

It  IS  to  M.  Vamhagen  d'Ense,  author,  soldier,  and  diplomatist,  and  to 
his  clever  and  amiable  spouse  Rahel,  that  Berlin  is  accredited  with  its  first 
salon.  There  had  been  plenty  of  gatherings  before.  Queen  Sophia 
Charlotte  had  gathered  round  her  at  Lutzelburg,  the  Charlottenburg  of 
the  present  day,  the  Leibnitxes,  and  other  eminent  men  of  the  day ;  the 
great  Frederick  had  also  his  meetings  of  philosophers ;  but  it  was  not  till 
Rahel,  whilst  still  unmarried,  assembled  at  her  house  all  that  was  culti- 
vated and  refined  in  court  and  city,  and  at  the  head  of  whom  were  Prince 
Louis  Ferdinand  and  Charles  of  Mecklenburg  Strelits,  that  the  salon, 
in  the  Parisian  acceptation  of  the  word,  was  really  founded.  Rahel  is 
said  to  have  begun  life  with  sad  trials.  She  is  said  to  have  loved  twice, 
and  twice  to  have  been  disappointed.  Naturally  frail,  of  slight  firame 
and  delicate  constitution,  she  would  have  sunk  under  those  trials,  but  that 
the  spirit  that  animated  so  tender  a  frame,  and  which  bore  her  up,  enabled 
her  to  live,  as  it  were,  no  longer  for  herself,  but  for  the  ffroup  of  poets, 
artists,  and  titled  persons  who  were  gathered  around  her  by  the  force  of 
her  charms  and  her  griefs.  She  possessed,  besides,  all  those  feminine 
qualities  that  are  so  particularly  attractive  to  men.  Endowed  with  mar- 
vellous perspicuity,  she  could  see  in  a  moment  what  was  passing  in  the 
mind  of  other  persons,  and  could  act  with  them,  and  counsel  them 
accordingly. 

At  the  time  when  RahePs  salon  sprang  into  existence  war  had  ceased, 
and  literary  and  intellectual  questions  were  beginning  to  take  the  place 
of  political  debates.  Philosophers,  poets,  and  artists  were  congregating 
at  Berlin.  SchelUng,  the  two  Schlegels,  and  Tieck  were  already  there, 
and  were  taking  possession  of  the  field,  either  by  their  persons  or  their 
works.  The  reputation  of  Thorwaldsen  extended  from  Rome  to  the 
Baltic,  and  the  Rhine  rocks  echoed  the  complaints  of  Overbeck.  Then 
there  were  the  two  Humboldts,  M.  de  Raumer,  and  a  host  of  others,  who 
united  to  render  Berlin  a  kind  of  metropolis  of  science,  letters,  fine  arts, 
and  of  the  genius  of  all  Germany. 
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M.  de  Yaniliagen  wai  s  nathre  of  DumMotf^  and  he  atudied  at  Ham- 
Imrg,  Halle,  and  Straslnug,  till  his  yoan^  imMoation  was  carried  to 
Bemn  hytbe  ArnimSy  Chaniisso,  andNoTiuis.  The  wan  of  the  Empire 
g%Te  an  entirelj  new  turn  to  his  thoa^ts.  He  entered  the  service  of 
Anstrii^  and  fought  at  Wagram.  He  Tuited  Paris  in  the  suite  of  Prince 
Schwanenberg,  and  he  afterwards  entered  the  senriee  of  Russia,  under 
General  Tettenboni,  whose  memoirs  he  subsequently  indited.  Accident 
haTing  Immgfat  him  into  relation  with  Hardenberg,  he  gave  up  the 
tnrm<Hl  of  the  camp  for  the  more  congenial  pursuit  of  diplomacj.  He 
w«9  present  at  the  congress  of  Yienna,  where  he  became  noted  for  the 
coDStitational  tendency  of  his  ideas.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
minister  at  Carlsruhey  but  dismissed  at  the  same  time  as  WiUiam  de 
Humboldt  He  does  not  af^pear  to  hare  taken  office  again.  It  was 
im>posed  that  he  should  be  sent  to  the  United  States,  but  he  declined  the 
e]^tiiation ;  he  preferred  spending  his  latter  days  at  the  head  of  all  that 
was  most  polished,  most  intellectual  in  Bwlin.  *  It  is  not  that  Berlioese 
sodeiy  at  that  epoch  had  not  its  faults,  its  intrigues,  its  hatreds,  and  its 
passions,  but  it  was  that,  under  the  dominion  of  M.  and  Madame  de 
Vamhagen,  it  nerer  forgot  ''les  oonrenances."  It  never  tolerated  an 
impropriety,  and  this,  after  all,  is  the  best  test  of  good  society.  M.  de 
Vamhagen  had  the  advantage,  also,  of  having  graduated  in  the  salons  of 
Vienna  and  of  Paris ;  but  so  entirely  was  his  mmd  filled  up  by  the  neces- 
sities and  conveniences  of  a  society  made  up  of  forms  and  ceremonies,  that 
he  could  not  afford  to  admire  anything  that  did  not  exist  in  its  powdered 
and  perfumed  drde.  Thus,  speaking  of  the  great  Napoleon,  he  says, 
**  His  manners  were  embarrassed,  the  struggle  of  a  will  in  a  hurry  to 
obtain  its  objects,  at  the  same  time  that  he  despised  the  means  employed, 
was  to  be  detected  in  all  his  actions.  It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  grati- 
fying to  him  to  possess  a  less  repulsive  physiognomy;  but  then  it  would 
nave  required  some  little  exertion  on  his  part,  and  he  could  not  condescend 
to  it.  1  si^  condescend  to  it,  for  in  hu  own  nature  there  was  nothing 
agreeable.  There  was  nothing  but  a  mixture  of  negligence  and  haughti- 
ness, that  betrayed  itself  in  a  kind  o{  uneasiness  and  agitation.  His 
gloomy  and  hatt-dosed  eyes  were  habitually  fixed  on  the  ground,  and 
only  cast  sharp  and  rapid  glances  around.  If  he  smiled  or  laughed,  only 
the  mouth  and  lower  part  of  the  face  took  part  in  it,  the  eyes  and  fore- 
head remained  unmoved ;  and  when  he  did  bring  them  into  play,  as  I 
had  occasion  to  observe  at  a  later  period,  his  hce  only  assumed  a  more 
grimadng  aspect.  The  alliance  there  of  the  serious  and  the  comic  had 
eomething  in  it  that  was  hideous  and  firightfiil.  I  have  never,  for  my 
pari^  been  able  to  understand  how  some  people  pretend  to  have  discovered 
traces  <^  goodness  and  mildness  in  that  nice.  His  features,  of  incontest- 
able plastic  beauty,  were  cold,  and  hard  as  marble,  strangers  to  all  sym- 
pathy, and  to  all  cordial  emotion.  What  he  said — at  least  to  judge  by 
what  I  have  heard  over  and  over  again — was  almost  always  insignificant 
(mesquin)  in  its  nature,  as  well  as  in  its  mode  of  expression,  without  wit, 
without  philosophy — utterly  valueless.  In  the  world  of  conversation — in 
which  he  had  the  weakness  to  wish  to  be  admired — ^he  had  worse  than  no 


It  is  a jHty,  perhaps,  for  the  repose  of  the  world  that  Napoleon  was 
not  equally  unsuccessful  in  other  spheres,  but  that  is  a  point  which  b  not 
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so  etaj  to  determiiw^  fbrPttrridenee  rmuit  hftre  had  Aoobject  in  sendng* 
a  Napoleon  into  the  fvorld,  the  foil  bearing  of  which  may  not  eten  yetb» 
fully  undentood.    It  is  not,  howoTer;  sorprising'to  find  the  poKahed  t9*  • 

Sresentatire  of  the  amtooratio  salons  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  the  praetived  ■ 
iplomatbt  who  piqued  himself  upon  the  restraint  placed  upon  all  his< 
mottons  and  attitudes,  and  his  conversational  powers  of  giving  to  aiiy 
nothings  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,  underrating  the  impetaous  agrto-  - 
tion  of  the- great  d^astator,  with  neither  time  nor  indinatbn  for  tfae- 
efRsminacies  of  language  or  the  pedantry  of  forms.     If  what  Napoleon 
sadd  was  erer  *'  mesquin^"  it  nrast  hare  been  in  contempt  of  those  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded.     But  the  polish  of  au  hereditary  aristocracy 
could  not  be  expected  in  the  representatfte  of  RevolatioD,  nor  would  the  - 
manner  of  a  **  petit  maiti^''  havfr  precisely  tallied  with  the^idea  which  we 
form  to  ourselveB  of  the  man  who  overran  Europe. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  RcYohition  the  Germans  were  without  na^ 
tionality  or  patriotism,  disinherited  of  ail  that  constitutes  honour  and 
vitality.  They  had  given  up  the  defence  of  the  country  to  the  soldierpv 
and  the  labour  of  negotiations  lo  the  diplomatists ;  they^ere  so  thoroughly 
prostrated  by  centuries  of  despotbm  that  they  did  not  care  even  to  think 
or  to  interfere-  in  governmental  matters,  and  if  the  defence  was  badly 
manafi;ed,  or  the  negotiations  turned  out  disastrous^  thepubKc  philosophi- 
cally left  the  shame  and  the  remorse  to  their  rulers.  We  now  know  what ' 
long  days  of  humiliation  and  mourning  this  state  of  things  cost  Germany  ; 
we  now  know  how  much  it  costs  to  nations  that  permit  their  vitality  to  be 
prostrated  and  their  honour  trampled  under  foot ;  and  even  the  devasta- 
tions of  a' Napoleon  might  have  a  beneficial  result,  could  they  but  awaken 
the  Fatherland  to  a  sense  of  national  honour  and  integrity,  and,  binding 
it  in  one  common  brotherhood,  render  all  further  Napoleonisms  impos^ 
sible. 

Unfortunately  at  the  time  in  question,  just  as  in  our  own  days,  that 
element  of  rancour  and  discord,  which  has  been  so  fital  to  Germany  and 
so  fiEivourable  to  France,  which  is  ^o  much' dwelt  upon  at  the  time  in  ques- 
tion in  the  <<  Correspondences^  of  Baron  de  Stein,  as  well  as  in  the 
"  Fragments  BRstoriques"  of  Gents,  the  "  Souvenirs**  of  Immermann,  as 
well  as  in  those  of  M.  de  Yamhagen,  the  old  standing  antagonism  of  the 
north  and  south,  the  irreconcilable  antipathy  of  Protestant  and  Catholic 
Germany,  was  in  full  operation,  and  the  disasters*  of  Austria  x>n  the  Rhine 
or  on  the  Danube  were,  strange  to  say,  looked  upon  with  the  same  indif- 
ference on  the  Weser,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Oder,  as  in  our  days  were  the- 
disasters  on  the  Pb.  Constitutionalism  in  Italy  may  have  a  wondrooa 
friend  in  the  antagonism  of  parties  in  Germany,  but  France  knows  best 
how  to  avail  herself  of  it. 

The  sentiment  of  nationality  and  of  patriotism'  cannot  be  extem- 
porised. It  was  so  utteriy  extinct  in  Germany  at  the  epoch  of  the  Revo- 
lution, that  it  was  at  the  very  time  that  the  existence  of  Germany  was 
cast  into  the  scale  that  the  passion  ran  high^  for  the  poetry  of  Goe^ie 
and  Sdiiller,  that  minds  were  most  occupied  with  the  theories  of  Kant; 
Fichte,  and  Schdling;  that  the  brothers  Schlegel^were  best  listened  to  in 
their  explanations  of  Shakspeare,  Calderon,  and  Dante,  and  that  people 
most  took  refuge  in  the  romances  of  Jean  Paul.  Just  as  we  have  in  our 
bosom  ^'  patriots"  who  would  lull  the  natbn  into  a-  supine  and  ruinous 
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confideno^  Wfii'saeh  aonm  the  pe»pl»of  oo»of  Aefwtty  mym^dgoAm 
ci  GcrnuuBj  diHtTOfwed  th«  raaawiier,  and  d«elM«Ltlui*  Umj  woddnet 
tmke  pari  istbe  dafmoe  of  the  natioo,  as  the  intaretta  of .  Gwoumy  did 
not  ceneeni  her  in  the  most  remote  degree!  AimI  ae  laa  have  sees  tlw 
Bane- thing' repeaeled  ia  the  preient  da^;  aod  tfaua  it  ia  that  in  erety  sue* 
ceedmg  epocb  we  see  all  Ceotral  Europe  saotifioed  to  pwel j  djnastie  in* 
lerBBtBa 

M.  de  Yandttgen,  aristecrat  bjr  hirdi^  edocaliaii^  maniers^  and  associa- 
tioBs,  was  still  too  mnch-  of  a  patriot,  and  his  initalCgeace  was  too  moeh 
expanded,  neito  see-the-mtnoo^  infloenees  thai  eorrapted  tfaaconntfy* 
Hia  youth  thst  is  to  eaj,  from  1785,  the  epoch  of  lus  faiieth,  to  18 14,  the 
epoch  of  his  marriage  with  the  faasoos  Hahel^  was  paissdiii  the  utaiost 
aetiTitj.  He  was  aiteraatety  solditr,  diplomatist^  and  author;  he  was 
ahrajs  a  kind  of  adjutant — he  had  been  so  to  General  Tetlenbora  in  the 
eamptfgn  of  18i4,  of  which  he  afterwards  penned  a  history ;  he  had 
been  so  to  Prince  Hardeoberg  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  was  just  as 
mnch  to  "  his  Excellency  Marshal  Goethe."  He  thas  partiaipated  in  a 
mukitucb  of  stining  erents,  Tieited  the  courts  of  all  Enit^ev  and  became 
pononally  acqoamled  with  a  hoet  of  celebrities,  andin  his  oldage  he  was 
a  master  in  the  art  of  inditing  those  memoirs,  revelations^  and  corw 
reepondenees,  which  have  alike-  an  important  biographiaal  and  histerioai 
interest: 

M.  de  Yamhagen  carried  the  fbrmakrias  of  the  salon  iata  his  litera* 
tare.  WiliL  Urn  history  presents  nothing  bat  a  suoosasion  of  indi- 
Tidaalities,  who  are  studied  or  porferayed  without  any  legavd  to  generally 
aationa.  ^  I  have  always  preforred,"  Rahel  used  to  say,  **  reading  the 
httman  heart  than  books  ;  it  is  easier  and  more  conrenient.''  And  M. 
de  Yamhi^pett  seems  to  bare  adepted,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  opinions  oC 
lus  wife.  The  interest  of  his  ''  Memoirs''  are  entirely  of  a  personal  cha- 
racter. His  portrait  of  Mettemioh  is  almost  as  good  as  that  of  Napoleon* 
He  had  met  the  great  diplomatist  in  early  life  when  ail  was  fine  weather; 
he  met  him  i^;ain  at  Baden,  near  Vienna,  after  the  disasters  of  the  great 
wars,  and  after  he  had  taken  to  himself  a  thiid  wife.  **  As  to  his  exterior,'' 
he  -relates,  '^  he  appeared  to  me  to  be  changed,  but  less  aged  than  I  had 
been  ioM.  Thne,  without  bending  him,  had  made  him  very  serious ;  the 
grace  and  el^ance  of  early  years  had  become  haugfaikineas  a»l  dignity, 
although  now  and  then  a  movement  of  the  head  woaU  remind  one  of 
okEen  times.  What  struck  me  most  was  the  sound  of  his  yeice,  which, 
nenrer  baring  had  anything  remarkable  in  it,  had  contracted  a  drawling, 
nasal  sound,  which  put  all  vivacity  of  conversation  out  of  th»  qoestion. 
His  features  always  preserved  the  impression  of  that  soUime  impassibib^ 
so  much  admired  by  some  and  so  much  criticised  by  others,  and  a  full 
sense  of  his  own  importance,  which  he  used  formerly  to  disguise  a  litUe, 
now  openly-  manifested  itself.  His  eyes,  around  which  time  had  worn 
deep  furrows,  showed,  by  an  occasional  want  of  expression,  the-  progressive 
finktre  of  the  physical  faculties."  M.  de  M^temich  was,  like  some  other 
great  and  litde  men,  very  proud  of  his  impassibility.  **  My  imperturbable 
cahn,  my  invincible,  immovable  stability,"  he  used  to  say  himself  "  have, 
-mm  for  me  the  confidence  of  the  whole  world."  This,  impassibility, 
bowevca*  mnch  assumed,  and,  therefore^  constancy  in  daapier  of  breaking 
down,  served  Imn  vreU  on  great  occasions.     Napoleon-  seuedhim  by  the 
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batfcon-hole  on  a  public  occasion,  and  apostrophiaed  him  in  anger :  '^  Mais 
enfin,  que  veut  rotre  empereur?"  (What  does  your  master  really  want?) 
M.  de  Mettemichy  without  being  in  the  slightest  degree  disconcerted, 
replied,  "  What  does  he  want  P  he  wishes  you  to  respect  his  ambassador.** 
Princess  Melanie  was  a  Zichy,  a  £unily  renowned  in  Vienna  for  its  pride, 
petulance,  originality,  and  exdusiveness.  The  old  Countess  of  Zichy, 
mother  of  the  princess,  was  admitted  b^  the  Viennese  to  have  been  the 
most  excessive  type  of  this  ferocious  spuit — <^  I'esprit  des  Zichy,"  as  the 
Viennese  termed  it.  Princess  Melanie  was  no  less  independent,  only  she 
loyed  to  domineer  with  some  grace  and  seductiveness.  But  she  never 
could  condescend  to  keep  her  likes  and  her  dislikes  to  herself.  She  so  hr 
insulted  the  ambassador  of  Louis  Philippe,  Marshal  Maison,  that  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  prince.  **  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?"  replied  the  latter. 
"  I  did  not  bnng  her  up."  It  was  thus  that  the  old  fox  used  often,  by 
an  off-hand,  bantering  reply,  screen  himself  from  unpleasant  official 
explanations. 

Viennese  society  is  well  known  generally  for  its  exclusiveness ;  it  does 
not  travel  much,  and,  as  a  natural  result,  abides  by  its  prejudices.  But 
if  it  dislikes  demonstrativenoss,  so  also  it  is  especially  regardful  of  the 
courtesies  of  life.  It  disregards  forms,  and  there  is  nothing  more  repul- 
sive to  it  than  not  to  be  at  ease  or  to  Uve  for  however  short  a  time  upon 
the  stilts  of  pretensions.  People  who  lay  store  by  such  pretensions  are 
very  soon  left  by  it  in  the  lurch.  Among  themselves  the  Viennese 
aristocrats  are  alike  familiar  and  off-hand,  using  all  kinds  of  nicknames, 
and  treating  one  another  with  the  most  unconstrained  familiarity.  This 
renders  it  M.  the  more  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  accommodate  himself  to 
a  kind  of  freemasonry  to  which  he  has  not  previously  been  initiated. 
But  once  known  and  accepted,  once  your  particular  cast  of  nose,  twist  of 
head,  or  style  of  address  has  become  familiar,  you  get  your  nickname 
too,  and  are  admitted  for  once  and  for  ever.  This  amiable  spirit  of 
family  coteries  is  never  roughed  by  conversations  on  politics,  literature, 
or  travels:  the  Viennese  are  like  the  English,  they  keep  the  intellectual 
treasures  of  their  minds  in  reserve,  and  cannot  be  troubled  with  the  exer- 
tion of  bringing  such  forward  at  every  moment.  Hence  they  have  an 
instinctive  abhorrence  of  what  we  also  designate  as  a  bore,  and  they  look 
upon  the  paroxysmal  attempts  of  a  Frenchman  to  be  always  witty  as  a 
kmd  of  gymnastic  exercise  of  the  mind,  which  must  be  as  fatiguing  and 
exhausting  to  the  performer  as  it  is  to  the  listener.  '*  Ce  Moliere  est  de 
mauvais  goAt,**  said  one  day  Marie  Antoinette  to  Louis  XVI.  "  Vous 
Tous  trompez,  madame,"  the  king  replied ;  '*  on  pent  reprocher  k  Moliere 
d'etre  quelquefois  de  mauvais  ton,  mais  il  n'est  januus  de  mauvais  go&t." 
Now  to  be  witty  in  the  salons  of  Vienna  is  not  only  considered  as  bad 
taste,  but  also  as  bad  manners — harlequinade  or  pedantry,  according  as 
the  centre  of  gravity  carried  the  auditors  in  preference  on  the  side  of 
Paris  or  Berlin. 

M.  de  Vamhagen,  speaking  of  the  salons  of  Madame  de  Mettemich, 
describes  them  as  Austrian  in  the  haughtiest  sense  of  the  word,  replete 
with  indolence,  free  and  easy,  the  conversation  that  of  a  coterie,  and, 
above  all  things,  no  politics.  One  day  by  accident,  however.  Count 
Zichy  was  complaining  that  he  had  not  yet  received  a  copy  of  the 
*'  Paroles  d'un  Croyant,''  which  at  that  epoch  had  caused  a  great  sensa- 
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tion.  **  Perchance^''  observed  M.  ie  Varnhaffen,  **  the  work  is  forbiddeD." 
*<  Forbidden?"  intermpted  M.  de  Mettemich;  "oertainlj  and  unques- 
tionablj  so ;  forbidden  in  so  &r  as  it  cannot  be  publicly  announced  and 
sokly  but  not  in  anj  way  excluded  from  that  class  of  readers  to  whom  its 
perusal  can  do  no  harm.  The  Austrian  censorship  nerer  forgets  the 
respect  due  to  persons."  Prince  Mettemich  then  referred  to  the  case  of 
the  well-known  banker  Eskeles,  who  openly  received  the  National,  and 
he  added,  ^th  a  sly  smile,  *^  I  even  belieye  that  he  finds  the  Parisian 
paper  too  moderate  for  him ;  but  what  matter  is  it  to  us?  we  know  that 
ne  is  a  good  Austrian.''  Among  other  sayings  reported  of  the  veteran 
diplomatist,  one  was  to  the  effect  that  he  detested  the  tribune,  or,  as  we 
should  say,  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  that  for  motives  which 
had  nothmg  personal  in  them.  As  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  courted 
argument  and  inquiry.  He  admired  the  institution  of  Jesuits,  he  also 
declared,  as  every  impartial  Protestant  ought  to  do,  but  he  detested 
lesmtism  as  he  would  the  plague.  Another  fiivourite  sophism  was  that 
he  was  the  irreconcilable  enemy  to  liberalism,  and  yet  he  gloried  in  beine 
liberal  ki  the  true  sense  of  the  word — ^that  is,  we  suppose,  just  as  much 
as  he  luLcd.  M.  de  Mettemich  did  not  go  as  far  as  Louis  XIV.,  and 
say, ''  The  state,  that  is  I,"  but  in  all  his  words  and  actions  he  let  it  be 
plainly  perceived  that  he  considered  himself  as  the  sole  living  and  supreme 
incamatiou  of  Austria.  One  day,  a  certain  General  de  Gerzelles  was 
soliciting  him  tor  an  appointment,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  be  inactive.  The 
prince  suggested  cards  or  dominoes,  and  that  failing,  fishing,  boating,  and 
shooting.  The  general,  losing  patience,  said :  '<  And  you,  prince,  what 
would  you  do,  if  you  were  not  in  place  ?"  "  Oh !"  replied  the  minister, 
"  you  admit  a  case  there  that  is  impossible."  With  a  mind  formed  in 
the  school  of  Diderot  and  Marmontel,  Mettemich  had  all  the  petty  pre- 
judices, the  disrimulation,  and  pride  of  official  life,  weaknesses  that  men 
of  a  more  vigorous  stamp,  as  Stein  and  Bliicher,  did  not  fail  to  reproach 
him  with.  When  only  ambassador,  he  complained  on  one  occasion  to  M. 
de  Champagny  that  the  emperor  no  longer  spoke  to  him.  **  It  is  be- 
cause," the  latter  replied,  ^*  he  has  long  ago  perceived  that  it  was  utterly 
useless  to  do  so,  and  that  you  have  lost,  by  dint  of  lying,  all  the  credit 
that  can  be  given  to  an  ambassador." 

Behind  the  great  man's  chair  was  generally  to  be  seen  the  intelligent 
but  wily  and  ridous  phyriognomy  of  M.  de  Gentz,  a  species  of  Figaro 
always  ready  for  an  intrigue  or  act  of  political  dissimulation.  A  note  of 
M.  de  Gents  was  once  shown  to  an  old  man,  who,  by  dint  of  perusing 
autogrsphs,  declared  that  he  could  read  a  person's  character  by  their 
writing.  <*  A  distinguished  person,"  was  the  answer,  •*  but  with  corrapt 
manners,  a  pusillanimous  heart,  bitter  and  envious."  The  only  relieving 
point  in  this  strange  character  was  that,  although  himself  aged,  he  was  in 
his  time  almost  the  sole  representative  of  the  new  spirit  in  the  councils  of 
feudal  Austria.  *'  Things  no  longer  go  on  as  they  used  to  do,"  he  would 
often  repeat,  **  and  it  is  madness  to  fancy  that  such  a  straggle  a^nst 
ideas  can  be  indefinitely  prolonged.  Humanity  has  its  laws,  which  you 
altogether  ignore  ;  it  marches,  and  you  think  it  is  stationary.  Take  care 
that  one  of  these  fine  mornings  the  torrent  does  not  carry  you  away,  yon 
and  your  institutions."  The  arch-chancellor's  only  reply  was  a  shrag  of 
the  shoulders,  and  tiie  observation  that  M.  de  Gents  was  a  mere  publicist. 
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and  that  be  nefer  could  — faritand  anytluii^  of  diploiliaoy.  H.  de 
GentiE  was  remaikable  for  faueztiaTagaiiae.  ^^It  is  a  pity  that  weomst 
live,"  Talleyiand  is  iaid  to  have  obe^rred,  "  or  one  m^t  really' Dull  ia 
loy«  with  virtue."  M.  de  Qeotz,  too,  -might  perehance  have  pnaotiaed 
virtue,  only  that  he  had  to  live;  he  requif^  hotels,  and  eqaipages,  and 
he  spent  no  end  of  laoney  in  intrigues  aad  bribery.  The  daoats  «f  the 
WaUachian  and  Moldavian  hoepodars,  princely  annuities,  asd  the  suh- 
sidies  of  Franoe  and  England,  were  alike  swallowed  up  in  this  -tab  of 
the  Danaides.  He  was  actoally  subsidised  by  M.  Cotta,  editor  of  the 
Gtaette  UniveneUe — four  thousand  florins  per  aiiiium^-£or  articles 
whieh  seldom  or*-ever  aaade  their  appeasanee !  When  people  had  no 
ready  money,  he  would  accept  valuable  presents.  Even  snuffJbazes  did 
not  come  amiss,  especially  if  set  with  precious  stones  .that  hotoaukl 
detach  to  adorn  the  shoulders  of  some  &voorite  sultaness. 

Fanny  Elssler  knjpartad  a  last  charm  to  M.  de  Gents's  latter  days. 
Old,  dull,  faded,  he  nrst  saw  the  graceful  child  when  dressed  as  a.gemas 
in  the  "  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments."  Bbe  used  to  oeme  with  the 
tor^  of  Eros  in  her  hand  to  preside  in  front  of  a  revolving  su%  and  aa 
eouaUy  classical  waterfall,  over  the  nn^tials  of  Harlequin  and  Gowmfaiae ! 
The  old  man  was  won  by  the  child ;  the  veteran  diplomatist  and  blase 
of  ;the  court  •eonquered  by  a  mere  girl.  Fanny,  en  her.  side,  is  said  to 
have  been  grateful ;  for,  after  all,  the  dd  man  was  M.  de  Gents:,  the 
counsellor  of  potentates,  and  the  right  hand  of  ministeBi. 

M.  de  Gentz  was  at  this  time  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  4^.  He  had 
become  painfully  sensitive,  could  not  bear  loud  conversation  or  laughter, 
or  to  be  suddenly  visited  or  approached,  and  he  disliked  even  the  counte- 
nance of  a  military  man.  So  he  took  advantage  of  the  new  passion 
awakened  in  him  to  withdrawmore  and  more  from  the  court  The  pen, 
of  which  the  Baron  d'Andlaw  says,  in  his  Souveniis,  ''that  it  was 
something  as  prodigious  as  the  sword  of  Napoleon,  and  will  sever  be  nset 
wi^  again,"  was  laid  aside,  and  the  great  diplomatist  and  publicist 
settled  down  into  a  mere  Sybarite. 

The  mild,  honest,  heroic  countenance  of  Ardiduke  Charies  presents  a 
wondrous  relief  to  these  masks  of  the  back  chambers.  It  was  the  morn- 
ing after  Essling,  numbered  by  Thi«*s  among  the  victories  of  N^x>leoD, 
but  which  does  not  prevent  the  Austrians  viewing  that  hecatomb  of  forty 
to  fifty  thousand  men  as  a  sanguinary  trium[^,  that  M.  de  Vamh^gea 
first  saw  the  Austrian  generalissimo.  The  friend  of  Beethoven  was 
playing  a  sacred  nielody  on  the  piano !  As  it  is  customary  in  Italian 
cjperas  for  the  heroine  to  prelude  her  a^^earanoe  by  an  improvisation  on 
the  harp,  so  M.  de  Yamlwgen  had  to  wait  till  the  melody  vras  concluded 
before  the  archduke  received  him,  which  he  did  with  a  grave  dignity, 
and,  mounting  on  horseback,  they  proceeded  on  a  military  inspection.  At 
that  epoch  Ardiduke  Charles  was  the  soul  of  the  Austrians.  Short  and 
thin,  his  whole  appearance  indkated  a  nervous  susceptible  teanperament. 
The  labours  and  fatigues  of  war  had  no  effect,  however,  upmi  the  nata- 
ral  fragility  of  his  form,  which,  in  Napoleon,  had  disappeared  in  the 
^^emp&tement"  of  his  person.  He  was  doted  upon  by  the  ^oldiBry,  for 
his  heroism,  courage,  intrepidity,  good  sense,  and  amiability,  were  alibe 
uncontested.  No  man  since  the  time  of  Wallenstein  eigoyvd  a  similar 
popularity  with  the  army.    Add  to  this,  his  power  was  ahsohite  aaud  uo- 
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onAnSki*  He  had  no  idianbers,  no  minittrj,  not  even  An  enperor  to 
intarfoie  or  diwart  him  in  anvthinig  be  thought  proper  to  do. 

M.  de  YainhMn  mm  the  nero  of  Eiiiing  twenty  years  afterwardf ,  at 
a  tine  when,  wimoat  n(M«e,  trouble,  or  remoBM,  he  had,  like  moat  of  the 
awhdukag,  withdrawn  into  a  modest,  quiet  retirement.  The  old  man 
still  took  pleaswre  in  talking  of  Wagsam.  **  It  was  a  great,  a  terriUe 
battle,"  he  said,  '^  that  we  lost,  but  neither  I  nor  my  soldieri  weie  to 
blame;  every  man  fought  like  a  hcto»  and  only  a  few  days  afterwards 
they  awatained  aMXfcher  attack  with  indomitable  braTery ;  to  do  more  was 
beyond  human  power."  It  was  always  expected  that  so  upright  and  com- 
petent a  person,  with  known  literary  tastes,  would  hM^e  kft  some 
memorials  of  that  great  war  behind  him ;  but  he  did  not  doso.  "  It  will 
be  for  oar  nephews,"  he  used  to  say,  *^  if  our  n^hews  take  any  intei«at 
in  what  we  have  done." 

In  1810,  M.  de  Vamhagen  was  at  Paris.  The  sight  of  all  the  manrels 
of  Europe  gathered  together  at  the  Mus^  Napoleon,  less,  as  he  observed, 
hr  the  glory  of  art  than  for  the  glory  of  one  man,  filled  him  with  melan- 
dioly.  Leroi,  the  eoiffiear  of  Josephine,  he  relates,  had  passed  over  to 
Mane  Louise,  fast  iFonturing  one  day  to  remark  to  the  empress,  seeing 
her  in  a  hi^  dress,  *^  Ah !  madame,  when  one  has  the  good  fortune  to 
possess  awm  a  handsome  bast,  what  a  pity  it  is  to  hide  it,"  he  was  in- 
c<mtinently  ihown  the  do<u*,  never  to  be  admitted  again. 

The  Germans  break£uted  at  Prince  Mettermoh's,  and  dined  at  Prince 
Schwaxzenberg's.  At  the  former,  a  discussion  is  related  as  having  taken 
place  between  Gall  and  Stembefg  upon  the  delicate  topic  of  leligion. 
The  count  had  brought  the  phrenologist  to  admit  that  religion  was 
neoesaaiT,  ^*  weie  it  only  to  keep  the  populace  in  control."  <<  And  we, 
on  our  aide,''  said  the  .incerrigible  philosopher,  **  what  should  we  do  with- 
out the  sahtiary  terrors  that  religion  iofiftiies  to  the  ruhug  powers?"  M. 
de  VacBhagen  waasoon  satiated  with  the  pleasures  of  Paris.  He  deelmres 
that  he  soon  experienced  no  desire  to  penetrate  farther  into  this  ^  pompous 
void."  Upm  most  of  the  faces,  he  says,  met  with  in  public,  he  could 
psKceive  but  <»ne  e^oession,  that  of  lasntude,  weariness,  disgust,  the  ex- 
pression of  a  eoastant  want  to  eseape  from  one's  own  self,  perchance  from 
one's  eoiBsmence.  The  only  spot  whwe  he  found  oomfort  and  repose  was 
at  the  boardiiMEi-sehool  of  Mademoiselle  ELenriette  liendelssohn,  where  the 
select  of  the  day  assembled,  alter  the  pupils  had  gone  to  bed,  in  the 
gardens,  to  hear  a  daily  letter  from  the  couled  Madame  de  Stafil. 

M.  de  Vamhagen  took  an  active  part  at  that  sad  and  fatal  fire  which 
eQDamned  the  Hdtel  de  Monte8son,on  the  occasion  of  the  festivities  given 
to  eelet»ate  the  nuptials  of  Napoleon  and  Marie  Lomse.  He  desmbes 
the  empemr  as  arriving  with  the  empress  on  his  arm,  with  a  serious,  hard, 
^  almost  mekei  "  look— not  one  tiace  of  amiability !  Those  present,  he 
declares,  hated  one  another,  and  would  rather  have  met  on  the  field  of 
battle  than  at  such  humiliating  festivities.  Shameful  and  melaneholy 
hypocrisy  I  A  Tyrolese  ballet  was  per£e»rmed  in  fifont  of  the  Chftteau  de 
I^oenbom^g;  a  real  postilion  broa|^t  despatches  from  Franob  to  has 
daasfater;  at  midnight  dancing  commenced,  Prince  fisterhasy  giving  his 
hand  to  the  Queen  of  Naples,  £ug^  Beauhamais,  Viceroy  of  &aly, 
hading  ont  Prineasn  Pauline  Schwarsenb^g.  After  the  dance,  the 
anpcior.andMaptaBS  walked  among  the  (»owd,  when  a  sudden  gust  of 
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wind  set  fire  to  some  gauze.  It  wai  so  slight  that  Count  Bentheim  pat 
out  the  taper  with  his  hat,  and  Count  Dumanoir,  tearing  down  the  deco- 
rations, trampled  out  the  fire  with  his  feet  Bat,  alas !  it  had  extended 
higher,  out  of  reach,  and  had  attained  the  light  trellis-work  that  sup- 
ported the  decorations.  Ereirhody  began  to  run,  some  eren  shouted 
treachery.  Prince  Schwarzenberg  ordered  the  emperor's  carriage  to  a 
back  door,  so  that  he  might  retire  with  less  impediment  Napoleon 
angrily  counter-ordered  it  to  the  front 

This  part  of  the  story  has  been  always  hitherto  incorrectly  related  evea 
in  the  pages  of  the  MoniUur,  Prince  Joseph  Schwarzenb^  was  in  the 
mean  tmie  rushing  through  fire  and  smoke  in  search  of  his  wife.  He  had 
last  seen  her  dancing  in  an  adjoining  salon.  He  rushed  in,  but  found  no 
one.  Once  more  he  penetrated  into  the  mansion,  now  in  flames  at  ererv 
point ;  he  found  a  form  enyeloped  in  fire,  with  a  diadem  on  her  hea^ 
The  princess  also  wore  a  diadem;  he  bore  her  out,  but  it  was  the  Princess 
de  Leyen.  A  Swedish  officer,  bearing  out  another  lady,  declared  that 
the  princess  was  still  behind.  At  the  most  imminent  risk  of  his  life,  he 
attempted  to  penetrate  once  more,  but  it  was  just  as  the  walls  gave  way, 
and  all  was  buried  in  one  common  ruin.  The  next  day  Genml  Hulin, 
Dr.  Gall,  and  M.  de  Yamhagen  were  digging  together  among  the  ruins, 
when  they  discovered  a  human  form,  that  of  a  female,  bat  <^cined  and 
irreoognisable.  It  was,  however,  soon  detected  to  be  all  that  remained  of 
Princess  Schwarzenberg  by  a  collar  of  medallions,  upon  which  were 
engraved  the  names  of  her  children.  One  only  remained  without  an  in- 
scription ;  it  had  been  left  for  the  child  that  she  bore  in  her  bosom,  and 
which  perished  with  her  on  that  fatal  night 

M.  de  Yamhagen  was  appomted  minister  at  Carisruhe  shortly  after 
leaving  Paris.  The  reigning  prince  was  the  Grand-Duke  Charies,  to 
whom  Napoleon  had  given  as  a  wife  Stephanie  de  Beauhamais,  a  niece 
of  Josephine's.  This  Charles  was  a  prince  of  exceeding  mediocrity,  and 
he  had  for  minister  a  M.  de  Berstett  Having  no  male  descent,  it  became 
a  question  of  partitioning  his  territories.  To  avert  this  catastrophe,  M. 
de  Berstett  had  an  interview  with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  at  that  time 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and,  by  dint  of  weeping  for  the  imaginaiy  grievances 
of  his  master,  succeeded  in  exacting  from  the  Czar,  who  had  never  seen 
a  diplomatist  weep  before,  a  promise  that  the  integrity'of  the  duchy  should 
be  preserved,  and  that,  fEuling  a  direct  issue,  a  morganatic  branch  should 
be  legitimised.  This  trick  mtule  Mettemich  and  De  Gentz  laugh  heartily 
when  they  heard  of  it. 

And  yet  this  Czar,  who  thus  disposed  of  prindpalities  when  the  coali- 
tion had  overthrown  the  usurpations  of  Napoleon,  pretended  to  possess 
liberal  ideas.  He  declared  at  the  Diet  of  Warsaw  that  liberal  iusUtu- 
tions,  which  had  been  confounded  with  subversive  and  disastrous  doc- 
trines, when  carried  out  with  pure  and  conservative  intentions,  were  alone 
calculated  to  ensure  the  happiness  of  nations.  Unfortunately,  the  foul 
assassination  of  Kotzebue  by  the  fanatic  Sand  came  to  give  a  death- 
blow to  the  hopes  of  the  liberal  party,  of  which  M.  de  Yamhagen  was 
one  of  the  disting^hed  upholders,  and  at  the  head  of  which  was  inocm- 
testably  the  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  the  friend  of  Goethe  and  of  Schiller. 
A  favourite  saying  of  that  intellectual  prince  was,  that  it  was  by  freedom 
in  teaching,  and  by  the  antagonism  of  opinionSi  that  the  truth  was  arrived 
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ftt.  PnnoeBS  Lonisay  wife  of  the  dake,  was  as  inielleotnal  and  as  strong- 
Hiinded  as  Ae  prince^  who  wished  to  make  his  litde  capital  of  Weimar 
the  head-qoartera  of  German  libertj  as  well  as  of  German  arts  and 
Kteratuie«  The  15th  of  Octoher,  1806,  Napoleon  retnming  from 
die  battle  of  Jena,  met  her  at  the  top  a  staircase.  '^  Who  are  you^ 
madame?^  The  dudiess  introduced  herself.  ^'1  pity  jon,  then,"  ob- 
senred  the  emperar,  *^  for  1  shall  crush  your  husband."  The  Princess  Louisa 
was  nbt  terxined  by  this  brutality ;  she  raited  the  emperor  again,  and  he, 
to  rid  himadf  of  her  remonstrances,  said,  "  Beliere  me,  madame,  there  is 
a  Proridmce  that  orders  all  thmgs,  and  I  am  only  its  instrument.''  But 
he  afterwards  saifl  of  the  princess :  ^'  There  is  a  woman  to  whom  our  two 
hundred  guns  imparted  no  fear."  And  he  said  to  M.  de  Muller,  the 
Weimarian  ambaMador  at  Potsdam,  ^  Tour  princess  acted  like  a  man, 
and  won  all  my  esteem." 

M.  de  Yamhagen,  like  De  Humboldt,  became  more  and  more  radical 
in  his  old  age.  Many^have  attributed  thb  to  the  influence  of  his  intel- 
lectual wife,  the  celebrated  Rahel ;  but  reading  over  his  Memoirs,  nine 
ponderous  tomes,  of  which  the  least  has  eight  hundred  pages,  we  find 
the  official  man,  be  he  emperor,  king,  general,  or  diplomatist,  so  laid 
bare,  his  actions  traced  to  such  miserable  sources,  his  conduct  represented 
as  gmded  and  influenced  by  such  ignoble  principles,  that  the  impression 
received  is  that  it  was  the  mere  result  of  all  his  many  years'  experience 
of  great  men  and  of  public  life.  In  reading  such  a  book,  it  is  like  going 
behind  the  scenes  with  the  manager,  who  introduces  one  to  a  piece  of 
tin,  and  saya  it  is  with  that  that,  we  imitate  thunder;  and  to  a  cracked 
beU,  saying  it  is  wiih  that,  that  we  sound  the  Massacre  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew. It  is  certain  that  Rahel,  whom  the  Germans  designate  as  a 
feminine  Hamlet,  had  a  great  influence  on  the  formal  yet  loquacious 
diplomat  who  had  the  happiness  to  call  himself  her  husband,  as  she  had, 
indeed,  upon  all  her  contemporaries ;  and  it  is  equally  well  known  that 
she  afiected  the  cynicism  of  the  French  Republicans  m  her  salons ;  but 
M.  de  Yamhagen  himself  attests  that  his  radicalism  had  another  and 
a  more  natural  source.  *'  I  have  seen  the  men  and  the  things  of  my 
time,"  he  used  to  say;  '<  I  have  long  and  silently  meditated  upon  what 
I  have  seen,  and  the  result  has  been  an  intense  disgust  of  the  world.*' 
**  Society,"  again  he  would  say,  **  is  lost,  ruined  in  the  higher  classes, 
to  whom  the  friction  with  politics  has  rubbed  off  all  that  educational 
varnish  and  good  tone  that  formerly  distinguished  it,  and  aristocracy 
thus  finds  itself  every  year  losing  more  and  more  of  its  privileges,  at 
the  very  time  that  democracy  is  aggrandising  and  organising  itself." 
A  radicalism  of  such  a  nature  is  a  mere  sign  of  old  age  and  weari- 
ness. It  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  be  a  Metternich  or  a  Talley- 
rand; never  to  shrink  before  a  responsibility,  never  to  yield  a  line  of 
action  once  decided  upon,  or  bend  before  the  storm.  It  is  only  weak 
and  wayward  temperaments  that,  after  such  long  monologues  with  their 
consdences,  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  the  higher  classes  being  cor- 
rupt, the  people,  whom  they  do  not  know,  have  much  chance  of  being 
better.  Radicalism  with  such  an  origin  is  scepticism,  and  nothing  more. 
It  despairs  of  one  class,  and  scarcely  ventures  to  hope  better  things  of 
another.     Men  of  action  go  to  no  such  extremes. 

TOL.   L.  M 
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....  but  mtde  a  mingle-iiuuigle  and  a  hotch-potch  of  It^Icvmotiall  what««- 
BP.IiATUfBR's  Sermons, 

TOWIf  AlTD  COTJNTET. 

"But  to  retarn,  and  by  way  of  conclnsiony  to  our  outspoken  friends,  of 
the  Lamb  family.  They  are  too  ingenuous  and  sincere,  by  far^too 
earnest  in  their  affection  for  crowds,  and  their  antipathy  to  seclusion — 
to  assume  a  rural  ur,  or  to  deny  their  disdain  of  hedging  and  ditching. 
They  no  more  blink  the  truth  tlian  honest  Susan  in  the  playy  who,  trans- 

?lanted  with  master  and  mistress  from  a  London  shop  to  the  village  of 
^umpkinfield,  no  sooner  hears  that  place  called  a  country  Paradise,  than 
she  protests,  *' Paradise!  Compared  to  London,  the  country  seems  to 
me  tne  world  without  its  clothes  on.^*  She  would  have  sympathised, 
every  inch  of  her,  with  Mr.  Jekyll  when  he  hired  (or  was  it  that  he 
merely  talked  of  hiring?)  a  hackney-coach  to  pace  up  and  down,  all 
day  long,  in  front  of  the  country-house  he  was  once  doomed  to  mope  in, 
'  ist  to  give  a  fiiint  soupgon  of  London  traffic  to  that  lonesome  retreat 
'or  Mr.  Jekyll  would  nave  siud  ditto  with  all  his  heart,  to  Captain 
Morrisy 

In  town  let  me  live  then,  in  town  let  me  die ; 
Tot  in  truth  I  can't  relish  the  country,  not  I. 
If  one  must  have  a  villa  in  summer  to  dwell, 
Oh,  give  me  the  sweet  sha^  side  of  PaU-Udl  if 

Horace  Walpde  was  another  of  the  candid  men  about  town.  He 
liked  the  country  well  enough  to  purchase  and  delight  in  Strawberry 
Hill.  He  was  often  glad  to  hurry  away  from  Anington-atreet  and 
Berkeley-square,  and  he  could  all  but  rhapsodise  in  raptures  about  lilacs 
and  nightingales.  But  he  affected  no  passion  for  rnstication-*on  the 
contrary,  he  never  disguised  his  distaste  for  real  country  life.  When  he 
met  with  a  place  that  pleased  him,  out  of  town,  he  would  chronicle  it  as 
an  exception— i-exceptions  proving  the  rule.  ''  Tou  know  I  am  not  prriu- 
diced  in  favour  of  the  country,"  he  writes  to  Sir  Horace  Man,  <^  nor  like 
a  place  because  it  bears  turnips  well,  or  because  you  maygsJlop  over  it 
without  meeting  a  tree;  but  I  really  was  charmed  with  Woolterton;  it 
is  all  wood  and  water.'':^  On  another  occasion :  '<  I  hate  the  coun<zy : 
I  am  past  the  shepherdly  age  of  groves  and  streams,"  &c  On  another : 
''Were  I  a  physician,  I  would  prescribe  nothing  but  reoipe  •oclxv 
drachm.  Londm.  Would  you  know  why  I  like  London  so  much? 
Why,  if  the  world  must  consist  of  so  many  fools  as  it  does»  I  choose  to 
take  them  in  the  gross,  and  not  made  into  separate  pills  as  tliey  are  pre- 
pared in  the  country.  .  .  I  am  more  convinoed  every  day,  that  th^  is 
not  only  no  knowledge  of  the  world  out  of  a  great  city,  but  no  decency, 
no  practicable  society — I  had  almost  said,  not  a  virtue."  On  another : 
'^  I  am  writing  to  you  two  or  three  days  beforehand,  by  way  of  settling 

*  Betlred  from  Business,  Act  I.  Sc.  1.  f  Lyra  Urbanica. 

X  Walpole  to  Mann,  Sept.  U,  1742. 
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my  a£Eun:  not  that  I  am  goat^  to  bemacfiad  mt'im^m;  Irat  somethiDg 
as  bad  as  ather  if  it  were  to  hot  as  long.  Yon  will  guess  that  it  can 
only  be  going  to  Honghton ;  but  I  make  as  mnch  an  a£fair  of  that,  as 
otbier  people  "would  of  going  to  Jamaica.'*  He  used  focmerly,  he  says, 
to  think  no  trees  beautiful  without  lamps  to  them,  like  ihese  at  Vauxhall. 
And  at  serenty  he  found  the  smoke  of  LondoB  ame  better  with  him 
than  kee^ng  sheep  on  his  hillock*  Still,  the  lord  of  Strawberry  Hill 
had  yastly  more  pleasure  in  ffreen  fields  (he  b  always  talking  of  his  lawn 
and  the  weather)  than  hundreds  who  feign  a  pasnon  that  is  lip-deep, 
signifyiiig  nothing.  (Indeed,  as  he  grew  older  his  taste  quite  changed.) 
So  had  Sydney  Smith, — who,  moreover,  always  tried  hud  to  like  the 
ntuation  he  found  himself  in,  and  in  every  sense  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
He  could  and  would  talk  of  runts  with  those  who  only  talked  of  runts, — 
afibrding  in  this  respect,  his  daughter  relates,  a  striking  contrast  to  a 
brother  clergyman,  a  popular  preacher  while  in  town,  who  about  the 
same  time  &it  Sydney  got  his  poor  Yorkshire  living,  received  a  rich 
neigbbouring  one,  and  caaae  down  to  a  good  house  in  a  fairly  peopled 
pari^  **  But  aks!  he  could  not  talk  of  mnts ;  he  sighed  after  Picca- 
dilly; his  face  grew  thinner  and  longer  every  time  we  met ;  he  used  of);en 
toeali,jaid  lament  oveat  his  haid  finte,  and  wonder  bow  my  fadier  could 
enduie  k  with  sudi  cheerfidneBS ;  and  I  belie^re  he  would  have  died  of 
green  fields  and  runts,  if  he  had  not  succeeded  in  effecting  an  exchange 
which  restored  him  again  to  London."  All  Sydney  Smith's  own  epbto- 
laiy  memorials  of  weariness  of  country  tife  are  evpressed  with  cheerful 
humour — never  in  a  tone  of  quemlous  impatieoee.  In  1801  he  writes  to 
Je£Erey,  saying  that  af^r  a  vertigo  of  one  fortnight  in  London,  he  is 
undergoing  that  species  of  hybemation,  or  suspended  vitality,  called  a 
pleasant  fortnight  in  the  oountry.  ^  I  behave  myself  quietly  and  decently, 
as  becomes  a  corpse,  and  hope  to  regain  the  rational  and  immortal  part 
of  my  composition  about  the  20th  of  thb  month."  He  rallies  his  Lonoon- 
loving  oorrespondents  in  the  same  spirit  To  Miss  Berry  he  writes  in 
1837 :  ^^  The  general  rumour  of  the  times  is,  that  yon  are  tired  to  death 
of  the  country,  and  that  nothing  wiQ  ever  induce  yon  to  try  it  again; 
that  you  bought  a  rake,  and  attempted  to  rake  ^e  flower-beds,  and  did 
it  so  badly  that  you  ptdled  up  all  the  flowers.  It  is  impossible,  as  they 
say  also,  to  s^t  into  the  Lmdsay  the  smallest  acquaintance  with  the 
vegetable  wond ;  and  that^  if  it  were  not  for  the  interference  of  friends, 
she  would  order  the  roses  to  be  boiled  for  dinner,  and  gather  a  cauliflower 
as  a  noeegs^."  And  he  fEurly  avows  to  Miss  Haroourt,  m  1688::  ^The 
sumrnerama  the  country,  dear  Greorgina,  have  no  charms  for  me.  I  look 
fiorward  amdously  to  the  return  of  bad  weather,  coal  firos,  and 
wded 


sodety  in  a  crowded  dty.  I  have  no  relish  for  the  country ;  it  is  a  kind 
of  heahiiy  grave.  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  exempt  from  the  delusions  of 
flowors,  men  tuxf,  and  bbrds ;  diey  all  afford  slight  ^ratification,  but 
not  worra  an  hour  of  rational  conversation ;  and  rational  conversation  in 
sdflkient  quantities  is  only  to  be  had  from  the  congregation  of  a  million 
of  people  in  one  spot-^f 

We  Vke  the  nufine  Canon^s  ingenuous  frankness,  but  net  his  in- 
sensbffity  to  the  merits  of  birds,  flowers,  and  green  fields : 

*  Walnla^a loiters,  voL  L  fp.^00,  240,  S71-fi,  819-20 ;  v.  272 ;  wvk  Uk. 
t  See  Mam^ia  aad  Letters  of  the  Sev.  ^grdnqr  ft^mitb,  vela.  p.  IIH  roL  IL 
pp.  2-8,  403,  4ia 
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O  blessed  natare,  0  na/ 0  na/ 
Who  cannot  sigh  for  the  oonntty  thus. 

Absorbed  in  a  worldly  torpor — 
Who  does  not  yearn  for  its  meadow-sweet  breath, 
Untainted  by  care,  and  crime,  and  death. 
And  to  stand  sometimes  npon  grass  or  heath — 

That  soul,  spite  of  gold,  is  a  pauper  !* 

The  denanciation  is  Hood's  Own.  And  beside  Shakspeare's  dennnciatioii 
of  the  man  that  hath  not  music  in  his  soul,  it  is  not  rery  severe,  bat 
perhaps  unduly  mild*  The  more  readily  we  turn,  in  the  last  place,  to 
some  real  lorers  of  country  life— such  as  him  of  Olney  (no  very  charm- 
ing neighbourhood),  when  he  said,  and  meant  every  word  he  said,  and 
lived  in  proof  of  it, 

But  slighted  as  it  is,  and  by  the  great 
Abandoned,  and,  which  still  I  more  regret. 
Infected  with  the  manners  and  the  modes 
It  knew  not  once,  the  country  wins  me  stilL 
I  never  framed  a  wish,  or  formed  a  nlan. 
That  flattered  me  with  hopes  of  earthly  bliss. 
But  there  I  laid  the  scene.f 

How  gladly  he  ascribes  to  *^  Catharina*'  a  taste  for  the  dose-woven 
arches  of  limes  on  the  banks  of  "  our  river,"  beyond  all  that  the  city 
could  show : 

So  it  is,  when  the  mind  is  endued 

With  a  well-judging  taste  from  above. 
Then,  whether  embelfished  or  rude, 

'Tis  Nature  alone  that  we  love. 
The  achievements  of  art  may  amuse. 

May  even  our  wonder  excite. 
But  CToves,  hilb,  and  valleys  diffuse 
A  lasting,  a  sacred  delight,  j: 

It  is  a  flame,  he  elsewhere  says,  that  dies  not  even  there  where  nothing 
feeds  it :  neither  business,  crowds,  nor  habits  of  luxurious  city-life,  what- 
ever else  they  smother  of  true  worth  in  human  bosoms,  quench  it  or 
abate.§  Hence  the  pining  for  country  life  by  involuntary  denizens  of 
the  tovm, — as  where  Wordsworth  calls  <*  the  very  thought  of  country 
life" 

A  thought  of  refuge,  for  a  mind  detained 

Beluctantly  amid  the  bustling  crowd.  || 

Tktouffeyje  suis  trtste,  writes  Madame  de  Sevigne  from  Pari%  and  long- 
ing for  The  Rocks ;  il  faui  que  le  vert  naissani  et  let  romgnok  me 
redonneni  quelque  douceur  dans  Vespril,^  When  Heinrich  Heine  lay, 
paralysed,  blind,  bedridden,  in  an  obscure  lodging  in  the  Rue  d' Amster- 
dam, at  Paris,  he  pathetically  said :  '^  But  do  I  indeed  still  exist  P  My 
body  is  gone  so  greatly  to  ruin,  that  there  remains  scarcely  anythins[  but 
the  voice,  and  my  bed  reminds  me  of  the  sounding  grave  of  CJonjuior 
Merlin,  which  b  situated  in  the  wood  of  Brozeliand,  in  Brittany,  under 
lofty  oaks,  whose  tops  taper,  like  emerald  flames,  towards  heaven.  Oh! 
brother  Merlin,  I«nvy  thee  those  trees,  with  their  fresh  breezes,  for  never 
a  green  leaf  rustles  about  this  mattress-grave  of  mine  in  Paiis,  where 

*  Hood,  M  mtprh,  f  I'be  Task,  book  iv. :  *"  The  Winter  Evening.^ 

X  **■  Catharina."  {  The  Winter  Evening.  0  Excursion,  book  vfii» 

t  Mme.  de  S^vign^  i  Mons.  de  Grignan,  22  Avril,  1672. 
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from  mxming  to  night  I  htar  nothing  but  tho  rattb  of  wheeU,  the 
dtttter  of  faammeny  ttreet-brawlt,  and  the  jingHng  of  pianofortes."  Had 
the  cynical  German  humorist  been  bedridden  in  some  street  of  London, 
instead  of  Paris,  how  keenly  would  he  hare  appreciated  the  details  and 
local  colouring,  as  under  any  circumstances  he  must  hare  done  die  spirit, 
of  a  natire  lI>ndoner'8  lament*- a  genmne  humorist,  too,  not  cynical, 
but  genial,  and  generous,  and  full  of  heart.  We  can  cite  but  two  or 
three  oat  of  sizteen  stanaas,  punning  and  pungent  from  first  to  last 

My  son  his  dailj  coarse  renews 
Due  east,  but  with  no  eastern  dews; 

The  path  is  dry  and  hot ! 
His  setting  shows  more  tamely  still. 
He  sinks  behmd  no  purple  hiU, 

But  down  a  chimney-pot. 

Oh !  to  hear  the  milkmaid  blithe ; 
Or  early  mower  whet  his  scythe 

The  dewy  meads  amoug ! 
My  grass  is  of  that  sort — aks ! 
Tnat  mskes  no  hay — called  sparrow-grass 

By  folks  of  Tulgar  tongue. 
*  *  *  « 

Where  are  ye,  birds,  that  blithely  wing 
Prom  tree  to  tree,  and  gaily  sing 

Or  mourn  in  thickets  deep  ? 
My  cuckoo  has  some  ware  to  sell, 
The  watchman  is  my  Philomel, 

My  blackbird  is  a  sweep. 

Where  are  ye,  linnet,  lark,  and  thrush. 
That  perch  on  leafy  bough  and  bush. 

And  tune  the  yarious  song  ? 
Two  hordy-gurdists,  and  a  poor 
8treet-Han£l  grinding  at  my  door. 

Are  all  my  "  tuneful  throng.*** 

Alton  Locke's  earliest  recollections  were  of  a  suburban  street ;  of  its 
jumble  of  little  shops  and  little  terraces,  each  exhibitiujp  some  fresh 
Tariety  of  capricious  ugliness ;  the  little  scraps  of  garden  before  the  doors, 
with  their  dusty,  stunted  lilacs  and  balsam  poplars,  were  his  only  forests 
«^(this  would  haye  set  Thomas  Hood  a  plaining  and  a  punning  again, 

Where  are  ye,  London  meads  and  bowers. 
And  gardens  redolent  of  flowers 

Wherein  the  zephyr  wons  ? 
Alas !  Moor  Fields  are  fields  no  more : 
See  Hatton's  Garden  bricked  all  o*er, 

And  that  bare  wood^St.  John's). 

Alton  Locke's  only  wild  animals  were  the  dingy,  merry  sparrows,  who 
qnandled  fearlessly  on  his  window-sill,  ignorant  of  trap  or  gun.  From 
his  earliest  childhood,  he  tells  us,  through  long  nights  of  sleepless  pain, 
as  the  midnight  brightened  into  dawn,  and  the  glaring  lamps  gtew  pale, 
he  nsed  to  listen,  with  a  pleasant  awe,  to  the  ceaseless  roll  of  the  market- 
waggons,  bringing  up  to  the  great  city  the  treasures  of  the  gay  green 
country,  the  land  of  fruits  and  flowers,  for  which  he  had  been  yearning 
an  his  life  in  vain.  *'  They  seemed  to  my  boyish  fancy  mysterious  mes^ 
*  Hood,  Town  and  Country. 
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songen  feoDi  anotber  worU :  the^ailcaity  looely  rngbt^tin  idikk  the9F<^ 
~  ~  id  to  the  w#iid[«r.     I  vmi  to  iMt  Mtt  of 


the  ooly  moviDii^  duiig%  edded  to  the  wender.  I  aaed  to  get  Mtt  e£  bedi 
to  gase  at  thmy  and  envy  the  coasM  men  and  •luttiah  moaMft  iptdio 
attended  theni^  tiieir  labour  among  Terdant  plants  and  rich  hzxma  naanUL 
on  fareezj  tiofm^  under  God'a  own  dear  aky."*  The  Glasgow  poei  pute 
the  tame  £Mling  in  a  more  glaring  light,  and  not  ^tesook  goad 
English: 

'Mid  this  streaan  of  human  heing,  hanked  hj  houses  tali  and  grhn, 
Pale  I  stand  this  shining  morrow  with  a  pant  for  woodlands  oimj 
To  hear  the  soft  and  wSspering  rain,  feel  the  dewy  cool  of  leayes, 
Watch  the  lightning  dart  like  swallows  round  the  brooding  tbimder-eayes. 
To  lose  the  sense  of  whirling  streets,  'mong  breezy  crests  ex  hills, 
Skies  of  larks,  and  hazy  lanasoi^)es,  with  nne  threads  of  ail?er  rills.f 

So  speaks  a  self-styled  "swelterer  in  towns,**  who  ne'er  can  <<glad  his 
eyes  upon  the  green  sunshine-ewathed  earth  ;  nor  hear  the  singing  rills, 
nor  feel  the  breezes  in  his  Kfted  hair."f  ''  A  beautiful  world,*'  quoth 
Pugwash,  in  the  Tragedy  of  the  Till ;  "  only  the  worst  of  it  is,  I  can't 
leave  the  shop  so  often  as  I  would  to  enjoy  it.  Fm  shot  in  all  day  long 
I  may  say,  a  prisoner  to  brickdust,  herrings,  and  bacon.  Sometimes, 
when  the  sun  shines,  and  the  cobbler's  lark  over  the  way  sings  as  if  he'd 
split  his  pipe,  why  then,  do  you  know,  I  do  so  long  to  get  into  the  fields; 
I  do  hunger  for  a  bit  of  grass  like  any  cow.''§  So  with  the  Rydal  Bard's 
old  Adam,  who  *'  dwells  in  the  eentse  of  London's  wide  town,"  and  whose 
cheek  still  blooms  with  the  rose  bloom  he  gfltheied  when  a  boy,  in  the 
■sunshine  and  dews  of  the  morning  : 

In  the  throng  of  the  town  like  a  stranger  is  he, 
Like  one  whose  own  country's  fitir  over  the  sea ; 
And  Nature,  while  throng  the  great  city  he  hies. 
Pull  ten  times  a  day  takes  his  heart  by  surprise.  .  .  . 

What's  a  tempest  to  him,  or  the  dry  parching  heats  P 

Tet  he  watches  the  clouds  tliat  pass  over  the  streets ; 

With  a  look  of  such  earnestness  often  will  stand. 

You  might  think  he'd  twdve  reapers  at  work  in  the  Stmid. . . . 

But  chiefly  to  Smithfield  he  loves  to  repair, — 
If  you  pass  by  at  morning,  you'll  meet  with  him  there. 
This  breath  of  the  cows  ^u  may  see  him  inhale^ 
And  his  heart  all  the  wliile  is  in  Tilabuy  Ya]0.|| 

Quite  noteworthy,  too,  voder  qnite  another  aspeet,  is  the  same  poet's 
description  of  his  friend  Coleridge,  while  *^  yet  a  liveried  schoolboy'*  (in 
Blue  Coat  and  yellow  stockings),  in  the  depths  of  the  huge  city  '^  on  the 
leaded  roof  of  that  wide  edifice,"  his  school  and  home,  where  S.  T.  C. 
used  to  lie  and  gaze  upon  the  clouds  moving  in  heaven ;  or,  of  that  plea- 
sure tired,  continues  Wordsworth, 

To  shut  thine  eyes,  and  by  internal  light 
See  trees,  and  meadows,  and  thy  native  stream, 
Par  distant,  thus  behdid  from  year  to  year 
Of  a  long  exile.^ 

Or  again  llie  poet's  account  of  Ins  feelings,  as  recorded  in  iim  mAl  luea 

*  AXUm  Iiocke^  Qh..i  f  Alexander  Smith,  A  Life-Drama,  Sc  2. 

{Ibid.,  Se.  3.  §  The  Chronicles  of  Clovemook. 

Wordsworth,  The  Fanner  of  Tllsbury  Yale.;  f  The  Preiud^  book  yt 
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of  the  nme  aoiolaognfUc  poeov-'EBptiiioui  jay  at  hmif  mfMfoi  • 
(eKftfe'j  the  woni)' 

fona  thrms^  oii?^,  where  I  looff^had  pixMd 
A  diaeontttited  SQJoiiraflr :  nowToee, 
Free  as  a  hixd  to  settle  wfaoe  I  wilL* 

Miss  Austen,  with  her  never-fiEuling  truthfulness  to  nature,  describes 
what  Fanny  Pnoe  felt,  wlien  transported  from  Mansfield.PaA  to  a  narrow 
street  in  Portsmouth.  "  It  was  sad  to  Fanny  to  lose  all  the  pleasures  of 
spring.  She  had  not  known  befins  what  pteasuiM  she  had  to  lose  in 
passing  March  and  April  in  a  town.  She  had  not  known  before  how 
much  the  b^;innings  and  progress  of  vegetation  had  delighted  her. 
What  animation,  both  of  body  and  mind,  she  had  derived  &om  watching 
the  advance  of  that  season  which  cannot,  in  spite  of  its  capriciousness,  be 
uobvely^  .. ..  .  Ta  be  loiiag  such  pleasures  was  no  trifle ;  to  be  losing 
them  beoaon  she  was  ia.  the  midst  of  closeness  and  noise,  to  have  eon* 
finement,  bad^ak,  bad  smells,  substitnted  for  liberty,  fbediness,  ftagraDO^ 
and  verduse,  w«s  iafinitely  woBtey''t  Im.  But  what  is  this  to  thenaeftel 
daspeEatkmof 

Worik— work— woric 
When  the  weather  is  warmtand  bright. 
While  underneath  the  eaves 

The  brooding  swallows  cling 
As  if  to  show  me  their  sonn^  backs 
And  twit  me  with  the.  spring. 

Oh!  but  to  breathe  the  breath 

Of  the  cowslip  and  primrose  sweet— 
With  the  sky  above  n^  head, 

And  iibid  grass  beneath  my  feet. 
For  only  one  short  hour 

To  feel  as  I  used  to  feel. 
Before  I  knew  the  woes  of  want 

And  the  walk  that  costs  a  meal  !:|: 

Cowper  feelingly  notes  how  those  who  never  pass  their  brick-wall  boands 
to  range  the  fields  and  treat  their  lungs  with  air,  yet  snatch.au  grace  withia. 
their  reaeh  of  art,  by  planting  puny  flowers  in  crazy  boxes  on  their  window* 
silk- 
There  the  pitcher  stands 

A  fra^ent,  and  the  spoutless  teapot  there ; 

Sad  ^nesses  how  close-pent  man  regrets 

The  eountry,  with  what  ardour  he  contrives 

A  peep  at  natoce,  when  he  can  no  more.$ 

Why  haJ  they  ever  come  to  this  noisy  town,  thinks  Little  Nell,  as  she 
gmdes  her  grandfather's  steps,  feeble  and  footsore  both  of  them»  shivering 
with  the  oold  and  sick  to  deadi  at  heart ;  why  come  to  theses  close  eternal 
streets,  when  there  were  peaceful  counti^  places,  in  which,  at  least,  thej 
might  have  hungered  and  thirsted,  with  less  suffering  than  amid  all  this 
fiqiiaBd  strife?  How  they  longed,  both  of  them,  for  woodlands  and 
meadows.  "K'we  were  m  the  country  now,"  said  the  child,  with 
assumed  cheerfulness^  as  they  walked  on  looking  about  them  £01:  a  shelter^ 

•  The  Prelude,  hook  i.  t  Mansfield  Fade,  cb.  liiv; 

I  Hood,  The  Song  Qlthe  Shirt.  }  TbsXaaki.beolBvw 
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<<we  thoold  find  some  good  old  tree,  stretelung  out  hii  green  aitna  as  if 
he  lored  us,  and  noddmg  and  rustling  as  if  he  would  have  us  fall  asleep, 
thinldnff  of  him  while  he  watched."*  Out  upon  this  tramn  of  busy  feet, 
and  roll  of  wheels,  and  hum  of  passing  toneues — ''one  enoless  din  con- 
fused of  soundsy  that  have  no  meaning  for  the  heart*' — 

Her  ere  is  athirst  for  the  glancing  dew. 

And  the  youDg  spring  leaves,  ana  the  sun-doud  blue. 

And  her  listless  ear  is  sad  tiliit  hear 

The  morning  song  of  the  birds  anew. 


To  the  dear  old  fields  in  heart  (he's  borne, 
Where  the  gorgeous  poppy  spots  the  com. 
And  the  hilu  are  blue  in  the  clouds  of  mom.f 


In  all  their  journeying,  ''  they  had  never  longed  so  ardently,  they  had 
never  so  pined  and  wearied,  for  the  freedom  of  pure  air  and  open  country, 
as  now ;  •'  •  •  never  had  they  so  yearned  for  the  fresh  solitudes  of  wood, 
hill-side,  and  field,  as  now;  when  the  noise  and  dirt  and  vapour  of  the 
great  manufacturing  town,  reeking  with  lean  misery  and  hungry  wretched- 
ness, hemmed  ihem  in  on  eveir  side,  and  seemed  to  shut  out  hope,  and 
render  escape  imjposnble."!  Oh,  the  relief  of  eventual  deliverance,  of 
actual  escape !  Only  he  that  has  felt  that  relief  is  fit  to  read  or  able  to 
understand  Hilton's  ravishing  description,  of 

One  who  long  in  populous  city  pent. 
Where  houses  thick  and  sewers  annoy  the  air. 
Forth  issuing  on  a  summer's  mom,  to  breathe 
Among  the  pleasant  villages  and  farms 
Adjoined,  from  each  thinff  met  conceives  deli^^t; 
The  smeU  of  grain,  or  tedded  grass,  or  kine. 
Or  dairy,  each  rural  sight,  each  rural  sound.§ 

Even  Horace  Walpole — whose  taste,  however,  as  we  have  said,  altered 
with  years  (insomuch  that  at  fifty-two  we  Bni  him  saying,  '<  It  is  unfor- 
tunate to  have  so  pastoral  a  taste,  when  I  want  a  cane  more  than  a  crook. 
We  are^  absurd  creatures;  at  twenty,  I  loved  nothing  but  London") — 
even  this  man  of  ton  and  town,  reports  himself,  on  getting  back  to 
Strawberry  Hill,  as  feeling  ''  like  a  swan,  that,  after  living  six  weeks  in 
a  nasty  pool  upon  a  common,  is  got  back  into  its  own  Thames.  I  do 
nothing  but  plume  and  dean  myself,  and  enjoy  the  verdure  and  silent 
waves."  II  Even  Sidney  Smith,  writing  to  the  Countess  Grey,  during 
her  husband's  premiership,  <<  can  conceive  no  greater  happiness  than  that 
of  a  Minister  m  such  times  escaping  to  his  country-seat"  "  Have  you 
any  company  ?"  he  asks:  "  For  your  own  sakes,  I  wish  not.  You  must 
be  sick  of  the  human  countenance,  and  it  must  be  a  relief  to  you  to  see  a 
cow  instead  of  a  Christian.  "If  Southey  tells  John  Kenyon,  after  one  of 
his  restless  sojoumings  in  town,  that  the  comfort  of  breathing  fresh  air 
without  either  dust  or  smoke,  of  knowing  that  he  has  nowhere  to  go,  and 
nothing  to  do  but  what  he  chooses  to  be  doing,  b  supreme.    **  Christiani 

♦  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  ch.  xUv.  ♦  W.  Sidney  Walker, 

i  The  Old  Cnriori^  Shop,  ch.  xlv.  §  Paradise  Lost,  book  ix. 

I  Walpole  to  George  Montague,  Oct  16, 1769. 
5  Bev.  8.  Smith  to  the  Countess  Qrey,  Sept  22, 1838. 
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in  die  'Fikrim'f  Fiogrefs,'  when  the  burthen  drops  off  hit  back,  if  but  a 
type  of  nm  a  deliverance."* 

Come !  let  us  laugh  at  the  old  woridly  modes. 
And  seek  new  life  in  Nature's  deathless  power. 
We'll  leare  the  dost  nnto  the  beaten  roads, 
And  in  the  meadows  look  npon  the  flower 
Fresh  as  it  ever  bloomed  in  Eden's  bower.f 

What  a  charming  picture  is  that  the  laoreate  has  painted,  of  his 
^*  Arthur"  escaping  ror  a  breathing-time  to  the  countiyi  and  shaking  to 
all  the  liberal  air  the  dust,  and  din,  and  steam  of  town : 

0  joy  to  him  in  this  retreat 

Immantled  in  ambrosial  dark. 

To  dnnk  the  cooler  air,  and  mark 
The  landscape  winking  through  the  heat : 

0  soond  to  rout  the  brood  of  cares, 

The  sweep  of  scythe  in  morning  dew. 

The  gost  that  round  the  garden  flew, 
And  tumbled  half  the  mellowing  pears !{ 

We  have  seen  how  Alton  Locke  yearned  from  childhood  for  escape 
from  city  durance  vile ;  it  is  refreshing  to  see  him  actually  emerging  at 
last  from  that  wilderness  of  brick.  Gradually  the  people  whom  he  pused 
b^;an  to  look  nuMre  and  more  rural ;  the  houses  endc^  cattle-yards  and 
farm-buildings  appeared ;  and  right  and  lefit,  far  away,  spread  the  low 
Tolling  sheet  of  men  meadows  and  corn-fields.  The  picture,  like  that 
in  Thomas  Hood^  poems,§  is  of  one 

That  fled  from  Babel-strife 
To  the  green  sabbath-land  of  life. 
To  dodge  dull  Care  'mid  clustered  trees, 
And  cool  his  forehead  in  the  breeze. 

Oh,  the  joy  to  Alton  Locke  of  this  new  existenoe,  in  another  and  a  better 
world !  The  lawns  with  their  high  elms  and  firs,  the  green  hedgerows, 
the  delicate  hue  and  scent  of  the  fresh  clover-fields,  the  steep  clay  banks 
where  he  stopped  to  pick  no6efi;ays  of  wild  flower,  and  became  again  a 
child — ^the  ghtteriog  brooks,  and  hills  quivering  in  the  green  base,  while 
above  hung  the  skylarks,  pourins^  out  their  souls  in  melody — **  and  then 
as  the  sun  grew  hot,  and  the  larics  dropped  one  by  one  into  the  growbg 
com,  the  new  delight  of  the  blessed  silence !  I  listened  to  the  stillneai ; 
for  noise  had  been  my  native  element ;  I  had  become  in  London  quite 
nnconsctoos  of  the  ceaseless  roar  of  the  human  sea,  castmg  up  mire  and 
dirt  And  now,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  the  cruslung,  confusing 
hubbub  had  flowed  away,  and  left  my  brain  calm  and  free."!!  ^  f®^ 
indeed  can  it  be  said,  whose  tense  is  the  future  in  rus,  that  they 

Drink  such  joy  as  doth  a  pale 
And  dim-eyed  worker,  who  escapes,  in  Spring, 
The  thousand-streeted  and  smoke-smothered  town, 
And  treads  awhile  the  breezy  hiUs  of  health.^ 

*  Bobu  Southey  to  John  Kenyon,  August  19, 1820. 

t  Cbaunoey  Hare  Townsbend,  The  Three  Ghttes.  .  _ 

I  In  Memoriam,  Ixxxviii.  §  The  Departure  of  Summer. 

J  Alton  Locke,  ch,  xL  1  Alexander  Smith,  A  Life-Drama,  8c  2 . 
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A  FEUILLE  VQI^AJITB  ON  A  BET  BQLLX  OV  IHB  8BA80N* 

<<  Hypocrisy  ia  o»  age  u  genaraUy  BTuwedad  bj  mtheism  in  an- 
other," says  Addison.  If  his  saying  be  right,  as  the  histories  of  moat 
nations  would  prove  it,  and  it  be,  indeed,  true  that  the  pharisaisn  of  one 
age  is  avenged  by  the  lioence  of  its  successors,  as  Hoffmann  avenged  hiin^ 
self  by  Bedlam  jubilees  in  his  manhood  for  the  asceticism  to  which  the 
Justizrath  condemned  his  youth,  certainly  the  next  generation  will  have 
to  out-Paine  Tom  Pidne  to  produce  a  reaction  at  all  proportionate  to  the 
professed  sanctity  of  ours'j  In  this  day  people  think  it  necessary  to  profess 
so  much,  that  in  the  coming  age  I  am  a&aid  they  vrill  naturally  take  a 
reprisal,  and  profess  nothing,  as  the  nation,  weary  of  the  starched  bands 
and  psalmody  of  Whitehall  in  the  Protectorate,  rushed  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  drank  and  gamed,  swore  and  feasted,  intrigued  and  gambled 
in  unbridled  Hberty  at  Whitehall  in  the  Restoration.  Is  it  to  be  expected 
otiierwise?  K  one  man  or  one  age  be  a  saint  through  hypocrisy,  does  it 
not  follow,  88  a  natural  course,  that  their  son  or  their  successor  becomes 
an  atheist  in  sheer  honesty  and  disgust  P  We  know  that  the  wildest  of 
all  tiie  sceptics,  voluptuaries,  and  dare-devils  of  his  time  was  lV>in 
Wharton,  who  was  reiored  amidst  the  gloomy  rituals  and  chill  severities 
of  his  puritan  relatives;  and  none  can  wonder  if  the  Publican,  seeing  the 
Pharisee  beating  his  breast,  and  spreading  out  his  phylacteries,  and 
wearying  Heaven  with  hia^  vainglorious  jargon,  should  say  in  his  haste, 
^  All  men  are  liars — sprayer  is  oanL     I  will  have  none  of  it !" 

I  thought  of  the  old  Speetatof^n  eadom  a  little  time  ago,  reading  in  the 
papers  of  that  pet  folly  of  our  past  season,  the  Special  Services  for  the 
Uf^MT  ClsMes  at  Almaek's :  that  last  new  blast  from  tiie  tnunpet  with 
which  reigion  in  these  days  sees  fit  to  herald  her  eteps^  by  much  soeh  a 
boflMful  and  discordant  fiimkie  as  psoelaims  tlie  advent  of  Puneh  in  tb» 
streets  or  of  the  sweeps  on  Mi^-day. 

Peeplo'  have  loag  learned  to  bridle  their  ooug^  till  Mk  Spnrgeeu 
gin^8»the  word  of  aotien,.advertiseraeBts  of  bishop^  sermons  appear  in.oor 
morning  journals  jusA  above  the  programme  of  a  Floral  i%t%  and  j^nspec- 
tuaseof  Dr.  Cumming^s  or  Miv  BeUew's  lectui^s  aie  pasted  on  our  walla 
side  by  side  with  the  attraotiens  of  Christy's  minstrek  or  Cremome 
divertissamens,  while  theatres  thi^  reaound  on  Saturdt^  n%ht  wttk 
Rdwon's  jokes  and  the  upioar  of  the  gods  re-echo  on  Sunday  morning 
with  texts  and  hvoiody  that  daeree  the  tmde  of  the  soek  and  bilskm, 
thrice  accuoed.  We  had  grown  inured  to  all  that;  ButAImaek's  tumed 
into  a  place  of  worship!  Surely  the  Church  must  be  totterine,  indeed, 
if  she  cannot  stand  without  crutches  made  out  of  ball-room  chairs,  and 
most  know  that  her  own  lamps  am  burning  dim  since  she  must  needs 
borrow  tiie  eas  radianoe  horn  the  ohandeliers  of  her  old  foe  the  worid. 
True,  she  nas  always  asked  the  loan  of  our  singers  for  her  sacred 
ooncerts  and  oratorios,  putting  up  with  tiieir  *'  dbjectionable  oeovpa* 
tion"  for  the  sake  of  tiie  money  their  voices  bring  her;  and  never  says 
<<  no''  to  one  aeyefagnsy  even  though  wen  at  Homburg  or  Lansfyuiepet, 
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LofWillia'* 
oiM  wouU  harm  hmmt^  Ammifkt  hmm 
fuamif  rtrigi'and  fabarre  bmmu  thti^h  Am  has  telns  o£  kte  to  HanmL 
hmt  teMli  down  ear  thnM^  wUheut  ieg«id  to  k^w  rfie  om^  dbtoM  to 
wmJus  or  to  danento  her  eanw.  Thrmigs  of  o«rnig«i^  w»  raid  tUi 
MMOB^gtoad  Wfon  the  doonof  WiUU's  Romu,  when  peers  aad  piwii^ 
membesv  aad  beficii»  hig^  edaeatad  men  aiul  women,  tkeonged^  aot^ 
for  oooe,  for  a  baB,  bnt  for  a  pcayer^meetiag,  in  whidi  a  g«ndeiiiaa 
reeaUed  hotr  nuiah  he  hid  enjojed  daodngr  there  in  dajs  hygooe^  bat 
aanved  tbeai  thefe^ms  a  higher  pleaeme  in  leoking  after  jonr  aeiiL  then 
in  practieittg  the  Deax  Tempt,  contrasted  the  zespeotive  aents  of  Fisly 
V.  Waltsiag^  and  theo-^read  the  eighth  chapter  of  Si.  Lnk^  the  ofltt- 
neiioa  between  which  and  the  saltatory  art  (as  it  oontaias  no  fii-« ^  to 
Hanodiwa^  daughter)  I  oon&ss  I  was  ctt  a  loss  to  ditoover. 

A  praj^pBioeting  at  Almaok's!  It  sounds  oddly — aimost,  to  us  god* 
less  people  of  Am  wotU,  ineresent!  though  donbtless  ihmi  is  a  mars 
qndniy  a  faaty,  a  bdtise,  a  qnibUe  of  Hapfautophalian  paiantage^  similar 
to  that  whiA  rnahsB  as  impatiant  of  kirs  lead  down  to  as  by  bey  pmachssa 
of  fi^e-and-tireDty,  aod  oaable  to  pereai»e  why  etsry  Tvlgar  Mmik  thafe 
rises  to  thalipa  of  a  pattod  Oiaale^  as  he  strati  oa  the  plat&nn  o£  hia 
tabamaafe,  most  nsads  be  *'  intpkataon  V*  A  prayof^ioetiny  at  Al*» 
maakfa!  Whata  sobjaot  for  Uogardi,  wan  he  hste;  for  Swift,  with  hk 
stinging  stiBe;  for  Walpole^  with  his  cynical  aaaarl  What  a  mot: 
Shandaa  woald  have  made  on  it,  whi^  a  maiha  RoAafrmsanltli  what  a, 
luttor  tcadii  I^Bcayte!  And  I  think  even  thaaa  stom  progwiiton  of 
the  Chnsah  thnBiehiiea,  Lutfier,  and  Melaaethon,  and  Karnt,  wodd  have 
joined  the  uwtiiirti  and  the  hoauneadii  mon^  and  would  have  laakonad 
aadtDnaadaway  wiih.aiBaerfieomthareKgien  tbat  cam  only  Ump  along 
by  the  aid  of  two  bvakan  oratcfaaai— Panda  and  ProfeiiioK! 

A^pnyaiMBeetii^  at  Almaek's  1    Whi^  a  tondnBg  sane !    Faa^  tfia 

ic  01  r 


_  edMiBg  fieam  walls  that  uaaally  zesaund  mih  the  mwic  (»  the 

Ezpcasa''  or  the  "^Fowet  of.  Love^'  walta.    Bature  the  er^me  de  la 

dtne  eenfiiiug  their  sins  is  the  reoms  wheze  th^  have  flatteaedt  flaU- 

tesad,  and  ffiitod  die  weekbef«Hn»  andJiope  to  flatter,  flatter,  and  flirt  a^ 

SQona.of  tiaoaa  BMral     Lnairine  Tinleaa  (M.F.  for^Blammhiie)  joining 


Imagine  Tinleaa  (M.F.  for^Blamsyshiie)  joining 
in  teaks  iiuA  feibid  the  warriiip  oi  maouBon  in  theaalons  Tidiera  Tsstoakyi 
he ptopiead  to  Mka  Ingolto tat  the  lake  of  her  8Q,000L that  is  toclaac 
hint €nm  the  Jeav;  Lady  Bbnehe  opening' her  iUaminated  pnyar-book, 
aadrmafcing  a  tahlaaicvivant  of  piety  on  the  spel  wheie,  tiie  night  aAer, 
she  wfaimred  away  her  boaem  friend's  oharaetec^  and  gave  a  sendasveiis 
to  her  .Millaaiont ;  Sir  Otmolu  Vemie,  die  miHieanaiw^  bowing  his 
▼sasaahie  head  OFver  pTa3Per,  while  in  hii  eoat*podwt  ky  aanp  that  would, 
atf  to  hia  heavy  bank  balance,  nlmporto  if  it  rukiad  soaae  theosands  of. 
his  belovad  IvottieEB  in  Christ ;  Mn.  Priedieu,  moved  to  taan  hy  the* 
oiatoa'e  wmds^  ffsnag  her  Satoiday  maminga  in  taam  to  nifaint  of  hac 
nna^  thaaii^  dewa  in  the  comitry  ake  pasias  her  Sandoya  in  ys^m  and 
PiaaA  raasani>.-^Imagina  them  all  gatheasd  at  Almaak'al  Po«tiyel]s.itL 
rtauadaena  of  thei Jubilee  UniTenel  et  Purificatow,  wImis,  as  wa^hno^. 
>  de  Saiaaa^  Madame  de  Soabke^  liadwae^  da  Moataipan,  the. 
^  aadalL  the.  daawi  de  k  oemv  humbled  thamielves  in. 
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gackdoth  And  atbti  one  minute  and  danced  b  diemondi  sod  dentellet  die^ 
next,  and  eontidered  their  piety  an  affaire  acoomplie  becauae  thej  had 
made  a  paiade  of  their  penitence.  Yon  remember  thai  jubilee  recorded 
as  its  fruits,  ''six  pr^sidentes  ont  quitt^  le  Rou^,  et  h  Mar6diale  d'Ho- 
miirei  le  Jeu  I"  I  haye  not  heard  if  the  speoal  senrice  at  regenerated 
Almad£'s  has  published,  now  the  season  is  oyer,  such  magnificent  reeulti. 
But  the  Paris  of  Louis  Qnatorae  was  more  reverent  in  one  thing  than  the 
London  of  ours  ;— for  its  day  of  humiliation  it  did  not  borrow  the  ball- 
room at  Versailles;  it  went  to  Notre  Dame,  not  to  the  Galerie  des  Glaoes. 
There  were  throngs  of  carriages  to  the  special  seryioes — ^pour  causey 
they  went  for  a  novelty.  The  novelty  of  place  or  preacher  draws,  and 
those  who  run  to  find  amusement  for  hours  that  hang  heavy,  or  to  get  a 
Christian  aroma  cheaply,  pass  muster  as  ''  eminently  pious  people."  Ah, 
mea  amis,  there  is  as  much  dissipation  in  religion  as  in  anything  under 
the  sun,  but  it  passes  by  a  legitimate  name,  and  goes  unreproved  aooordi 
ingly.  It  is  one  o£  the  fevers  of  the  day,  fed  by  a  craving  for  notoriety 
and  for  '*  something  new,'*  but  as  it  is  a  disease  that  u  mncied  heaven- 
sent, it  would  be  considered  profane  to  attempt  to  cure  it,  or  to  bring 
those  who  nurse  and  imbibe  it  into  a  stronger,  fresher,  better  air.  What 
need,  I  wonder,  was  there  for  that  good  gentleman  who  oflbuated  at 
Willis's  Rooms,  to  trot  out  his  feelings  to  an  audience  of  strangen?  If 
hb  conscience  was  so  peculiarly  constituted  that  the  sins  of  his  paat 
waltaes  lay  heavily  on  it,  was  there  any  occasion  to  tell  the  world  that  ? 
If  real  crimes  lay  between  him  and  his  God  (as  ihey  do,  I  take  it,  more 
or  less,  between  every  man  and  his  Creator),  he  could  surely,  have 
repented  of  them  without  making  sodety  at  large  lus  confidant,  and 
punlishing  a  bead-roll  of  them  ?  When  a  man  grieves  most,  then,  is  he 
most  usually  silent ;  and  these  ostentatious  and  egotistical  repentaooea 
make  one  tnink  involuntarily  of  the  old  story  of  the  man  who  preferred 
to  be  notorious  for  thieving  than  to  get  no  notoriety  at  all.  Orators  and 
auditors  alike  make  a  stalung-horse  of  God,  and  a  stock  in  trade  of  their 
sins  and  their  salvations.  Religion  is  the  capital  of  most  of  its  professors 
in  our  day ;  it  helps  them  on  in  the  world,  or  it  fills  their  idle  hours,  or  it 
eives  them  standing  in  the  parish,  or  it  furnishes  a  voucher,  perhaps 
difficult  to  get  by  other  means,  of  their  respectability,  and  they  pet  and 
parade  and  make  much  of  it  acoordbgly.  It  is  an  orthodox  and  legiti- 
mate channel  of  excitement,  and  men  crowd  to  drink  at  it,  because  to  be 
seen  on  its  banks  gives  an  aroma  of  sanctity,  as  to  be  seen  bathing  in 
Jordan  used  to  give  to  pilgrims  of|old,  and  draws  attention  from  the 
cognac  perfume  which  may  linger  on  their  lips  from  other  defendoea 
fountiuns,  of  which  they  woukl  not  have  the  world  whisper  that  they  eveo 
sipped.  Professional  men,  whose  incomes  depend  on  the  good  word  oC 
others,  find  a  religious  reputation  answers  well,  and  passes  tiiem  unques- 
tioned past  the  sentinels  of  society,  while  to  have  their  names  down  on 
the  charitable  lists  of  their  parish  is  the  best  veil  to  draw  over  their 
short-comings  and  peculations,  and  the  best  rose  to  hang  over  the  lintd 
of  their  doors  that  the  unholier  banqueting  within  may  go  unnoticed. 
Blas6  women  of  the  world,  who  have  tri^  and  tired  of  every  othar 
amusement,  and  who  cease  to  care  for  society  when  they  have  ceaaed  (a 
ahine  in  it,  try  religious  excitement  as  a  new  sal  volatile  and  a  demiar 
ressort.  Young  girls  find  in  it  an  unrebuked  outlet  for  theur  enthuiiaaaa 
and  romance,  in  its  autliorised  diversions  and  its  permissible  hero-worships 
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«id  iniij  unreproTcd  throw  aromid  tlMir  priests  that  idetlic  aureole  they 
we  not  aQowed  without  seandal  to  expend  on  any  worthier  idol* 

So!->religioii  is  jnst  now  the  hobby  of  the  day,  because  it  is  profitable^ 
frsfaiooabley  and  expedient;  and  it  is  ridden  like  other  hobbies,  so  hard 
dial  it  beeves  a  laaghinsp-stock— ridden  seonrely  and  triumphsAitly,  be- 
«aase  no  one  is  hM  enoof^  to  point  out  its  flaws,  its  follies,  aoid  its  errors, 
and  diow  how  its  riders,  like  Sancho  Panxa  on  his  wooden  horsey  pretend 
to  be  flying  hearenward,  while  they  never  leave  the  earth,  and  doggedly 
ueir  eyes  to  all  that  would  convince  them  of  their  wilful  and  pre* 
ms  error.    Tr^  chers  lecteurs !  that  special  service  at  Almack^s  is  a 


D|Jete  satire  in  itself;  but,  much  as  there  is  that  is  ludicrous  in  it,  there 
is  stiO  more  that  is  sad.  Heraclitus  and  Democritus,  had  they  been 
aiDoog  ns  this  season,  might  have  exchanged  their  r61es  at  this  new 
d^mce  of  Belgravia ;  the  one  might  have  relaxed  for  once  into  a  risus 
mrdotdeuSf  to  see  well-educated  men  and  women  of  good  society  flocking 
to  a  dap-trap  raeetmg  as  untaught  peasants  might  flock  to  hear  a  drunken 
cobbler  expounding  ^m  an  inverted  tub,  to  listen  to  a  gentleman  pro- 
duming  the  gate  to  heaven  as  though  he  had  been  its  special  pcnrter,  and 
respond  to  prayers  they  would  never  have  stirred  to  hear  but  for  the  novelty 
of  thdr  bemg  repeated  in  a  ball-room  ;  and  the  other  might  have  stopped 
in  his  mirth  to  sigh  over  the  giant  evil  of  the  day,  of  which  this  one, 
among  other  follies  of  our  past  season,  was  so  admirable  a  type.  Hypocrisy, 
La  Rochefoucauld  has  it,  is  a  homage  that  vice  renders  to  virtue ;  but  it 
u  a  homage  more  likely  to  dethrone  virtue  than  any  open  rebellion  against 
be? ;  her  counterfeits  thrust  more  out  of  her  courts  than  her  enemies. 

The  heart  and  mind  of  every  man  of  sense  must,  I  should  say,  sicken 
and  revolt  from  the  bombast  and  parade  of  religion  in  our  day ;  he  must 
sneer  at  it,  and  grieve  at  it  in  the  same  breath,  and  the  more  averse  he 
be  to  irreverence  or  profiEmity,  the  less  will  he  be  able  to  give  ii\  his 
adhesion  to  it,  or  join  m  a  profession  and  affectation  of  faith  in  which  his 
oonsdence  and  his  reason  alike  refuse  to  coincide ;  the  less  will  he  be  able 
to  see  anything  worthy  either  of  God  or  of  man  in  the  egotistical  fimfare, 
the  thirst  for  novelty,  the  vulgar  furore,  the  technical  jargon  that  mark 
religion  in  the  present  time,  and  that  draw  a  throng  of  carriages  and 
converts  round  the  sounding-board  of  some  popular  preacher,  or  the  doors 
of  some  new  style  of  pro  tempo  temple — the  more  novel  the  preacher, 
the  more  outr4  the  temple ;— the  more  loud  the  pnuse,  the  more  dense  the 
throng. 

An  the  counsels  of  the  founder  of  their  creed  are  of  equal  value  to  his 
fi>llowers,  I  presume.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  those  who  drag  into  public 
tioDgs  solemn  and  sacred,  and  make  them  subjects  for  newspaper  advertise- 
mei^  and  vulgar  clap- trap,  never  remember  certain  passages  in  which  it 
is  advised  to  them  to  beware  of  scribes,  who,  for  a  show,  make  long 
prayers,  and  are  counselled  when  they  pray  not  to  be  as  the  hypocrites 
are,  who  pra^  standing  in  the  synagogues  that  they  may  be  seen  of  men, 
hot  to  enter  into  their  closet,  and,  when  they  have  shut  the  door,  pray 
to  their  Father  in  secret?  Those  counsels,  I  should  suppose,  are  ex- 
punged from  the  meetings  and  the  editions  of  the  religious  devotees  of 
the  day  ?  The  best  logicians  among  them  would  find  it  hard  to  reconcile 
tboee  mjunctions  wi^  their  practice ;  and  to  have  to  waste  prayer  or  re* 
pentance  unseen,  by  men,  would  doubtless  be  as  repugnant  to  the  eminent 
Christians  of  England  as  it  was  <rf  y<yre  to  the  scribes  and  pharisees  of 
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Jenmleni.  Mas  6i*Bt,  more  than  m  faoiUe  TshBte  m^fakbo  nnHtou  «i 
the  pet  Ibfly  that  at  Wiilk's  Rooms  hoimUod  thr  momb  that  ku  jvmt 
paned,  and  llie  kindred  folHes  Bke  it  that  dehaae  and  doaaeiato  the  eause 
they  pi'ofees  to  sor^  in  tbe  tje§  of  all  tfainkiag  mon.  Litdo  oan  bo  and 
in  a  looee  sheet,  bat  a  vohnne  might  woU  be  penned  on  it^  -for  if  we  £ft 
up  its  decofoof,  pvettilj-'brokUiod  ^l,  theeo  lies  an&meadi,  I  &ai^  a 
skeieton— 4ie  gbaetliest  and  btaokeet  ire  have  open  Ais  oardi — a  akelrton 
Aat  other  ages,  ^sentombiDg  it,  and  tearing  off  hi  ioemlj  xobes,  wMl 
oatt  I7  its  ri^t  name— Hypoorisf. 


THE  EIEEMAK. 

SONG. 
Bt   J.   £.   CAl^BirTBK* 

Wh^t  means  that  wild  and  piercing  cry  P 

That  bright  and  lurid  glare  F 
The  Fireman  reads  it  in  the  slgr> 

He  knows  the  danger  there. 
Awaj — away — with  uncfaedred  rem 

The  engine  hurries  past ; 
'TiB  life  imd  death  bat  time  to  gaitt-*- 
fly  on  good  steeds,  fly  fast 

Oh,  brave  is  he,  the  Pireman  bold. 

That  succour  doth  afford, 
He  earns  his  pay  a  thousand-fold, 
Whate'er  be  his  reward ! 

The?  reach  the  spot — ^how  seethes  and  roars 

llie  ever-rising  flame ! 
The  well-poised  nose  a  deluge  pours — 

Not  all  too  soon  they  came ; 
The  rafters  oraok,  the  red  roof  sinks, 

The  flame-cloud  soars  on  high ; 
The  Fireman  ne'er  of  danger  uiinks 
As  round  the  embers  fly ! 

Oh,  brave  is  he,  the  Fireman  bold. 

That  succour  doth  afford. 
He  earns  his  pay  a  thousand-fold, 
Whate'er  be  us  reward. 
"Back  for  your  lives  P*    •*  Not  yet,  not  yet— 

Our  duty  is  to  save." 
All  sense  of  danger  they  forget, 
On  work  the  true  and  brave : 
A  crash!  the  warning  is  too  late, 
Down  comes  the  tottering  waJl, 
The  Fireman,  yielding  to  his  fate, 
Is  buried  in  its  fall ! 

Ob,  brave  was  he,  that  I^reman  bold ; 

Worth  all  the  weahh  there  stored. 
His  1&  it  was,  Ji  thoosaadrfold*^ 
ThanfttiehshiBiewMdi 
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Tif  ^Knickedx>cker'8  Teracious  '^History  of  New  Yoric^  we  read  of  a 
eolonel  who,  in  his  tour  of  inapection  to  certain  border  regiments,  lU- 
fbond,  iH-dreflsedt  ^nd  iU-drillea,  always  made  it  a  point  to  single  out 
oertidn  men  for  pnnishment,  not  that  they  were  peculiarly  faulty  or 
cximinal,  hot  simply  to  establish  the  hct  thiat  he  was  **  a  strict  discipli- 
narian, aud  would  OYorlook  nothing."  Now,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
this  practice  would  seem  to  have  found  &TOur  with  our  rulers  in  Engtiemd, 
who,  whatever  their  shade  of  politics  or  party,  have  erery  now  and  then 
an  impulse,  at  the  cost  of  no  small  cruelty  and  much  injustice,  to  show 
that  they  are  **  strict  disciplinarians,  and  overlook  notiung.**  Distilless, 
stockbrokers,  provision  contractors,  ship4>uilders,  army  tailors,  and  Irish 
landlords,  all  iiave  had  their  turn.  Even  the  Church  was  for  a  long  time 
baited  and  worried,  till  some  supposed  frauds  in  the  commissariat  depart- 
ment drew  off  public  attention  from  prelates  to  pickled  pork,  and  the 
world  grew  more  eager  to  learn  how  it  was  fed  man  with  wluit  it  was 
taught. 

Now,  as  whatever  the  peculiar  *^  interest"  that  may  he  assailed  is  sure 
to  be,  as  regards  the  mass  of  the  nation  at  large,  a  minority,  the  practice 
b  eminenti^  popular,  and  certain  to  redound  to  the  advantage  of  the 
party  that  initiates  it«  Take  gutta  percha,  for  instance,  or  potted  meats, 
as  the  subject  of  persecution,  and  die  chances  are  that,  in  your  excursions 
by  rail  or  steamer,  you  may  with  G^reat  safety  inveigh  against  either, 
uang  the  most  abusive  language  of  we  last  **  Ic^ng  article"  to  aid  yon, 
and  never  chance  upon  any  one  sufficientiy  interested  in  one  or  tiie  other 
to  rebut  your  arguments,  or  arrest  your  honest  indignation*  So  addicted 
are  we  to  this  sort  of  tl^g,  and  so  utterly  dependent  on  it  for  convert 
sation,  that  if  yon  were  to  abstract  the  topic  of  '^  abuses*'  from  our  in- 
tercourse, I  do  not  believe  that  Englishmen  would  be  able  to  interchange 
anything  beyond  the  most  ordinary  inquiries  for  each  other's  health. 
^*  Very  shameful  those  discoYcries  in  our  dockyards,  all  the  mortar-boats 
rotten  f*  "  Terrible  disclosures  these  evictions  in  Ireland,  sir !"  "  Dis- 
gracefiDd  frauds  in  the  leather  trade ;  I  hope  tiie  government  wiH  take  it 
up."  These  are  easy  texts  for  all  travellers  by  land  or  by  water,  and, 
once  started,  the  discussion  will  never  flag  afterwards.  A  good  **  griev- 
ance" of  tUs  sort  is  an  immense  assistance  to  a  government,  either 
embarrassed  with  a  mass  of  difficult  questions,  or  in  want  of  some  mea- 
nire  to  attract  popular  attention.  It  will  serve  equalW-io  escape  from 
the  pressure  of  an  inconvenient  pledge,  or  to  tide  over  the  dulnees  of  an 
uneventful  session.  The  triumph  of  success  is,  however,  only  to  be 
attained  whenever  tiie  interest  assailed  is  one  whidi  enables  the  attacking 
party  to  enlist  popular  sympathy  on  his  side,  and  make  his  cause  the 
great  one  of  humanity  itself.  There  is  no  saying  what  grand  things  may 
not  be  done  in  this  way,  particularly  with  a  subject  of  which  the  masses 
are  in  profound  ignorance. 

The  case  of  the  indigo  growers  in  Bengal  is  exactiy  an  instance  of 
what  I  mean.  Here  is  a  comparatively  small  dass.  The  peculiar  in- 
dustry which  engages  them  is  fbllowea  in  a  remote  and  very  distant 
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region ;  it  is  pursued  under  circumstances  of  soil,  climate,  habits,  and 
customs,  of  which  we  hare  nothing  at  home  in  any  respect  similar.  Every 
detail  and  drcumstanqe  of  this  cultivation  is  so  much  a  study,  that  a 
volume  of  some  hundred  pages  only  pretends  to  impart  a  mere  outline  of 
the  system,  and  explain  its  ordinary  workmsf,  the  veiy  recurrence  of 
Indian  terms  and  names  adding  difficulty  to  the  task  of  understanding ; 
and  yet  here  is  an  interest  which  is  at  the  instant  not  only  threatened 
with  attack  but  actually  menaced  with  utter  ruin,  and  for  no  other  reason 
that  one  can  see  save  as  the  safety-valve  to  the  high  pressure  of  the 
assumed  philanthropy  of  the  Indian  authorities. 

'<  The  masses  are  always  right,"  is  the  great  stock  adage  of  a  certain 
sect ;  and  whether  they  be  Irish  peasants  in  revolt,  Chinese  at  war,  New 
Zealanders  or  Kaffirs  m  open  insurrection,  the  theme  is  one  upon  which 
platitudes  of  benevolence  can  be  strung  for  ever,  and  a  variety  of  fine 
sentiments  be  ventilated  at  very  little  cost  of  time  or  intellect.  In  the 
present  case,  it  is  the  ryots  who  are  the  subject  of  sympathy.  Let  us, 
by  a  very  brief  statement  of  the  position,  examine  how  rar,  in  this 
instance,  kind  feelings  outrun  justice. 

The  cultivation  of  indigo  in  the  present  day  is  principally  conducted  in 
two  ways.  In  the  one,  the  plant  is  cultivated  by  the  ryots  on  lands 
granted  to  them  by  the  planter,  or  indigo  manufacturer,  and  on  his 
account.  In  the  other,  the  planter  cultivates  his  own  land  with  his  own 
labourers.  In  the  former  case,  the  tenure  resembles  that  of  the  land  in 
Italy,  with  this  difference,  that  in  India  all  the  advances  are  made  by  the 
landlord,  while  in  Italy  the  peasant,  in  return  for  the  use  of  the  soil,  alone 
contributes  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  crop.  There 
are  a  vast  number  of  disadvantages  in  this  system,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
lie  on  the  side  of  the  owner  of  the  soil.  Every  Italian  proprietor  will 
tell  you  that,  what  with  the  indolence  of  the  peasantry,  their  obstinate 
resistance  to  all  improvements  in  agriculture,  their  stolid  contentment  to 
go  on  like  their  fathers  before  them,  the  yield  of  the  land  is  not  much 
more  than  one-sixth  or  one-eighth  of  what  might  be  obtained  from  it, 
not  to  speak  of  the  immense  opportunity  for  fraud,  against  which  all  the 
efforts  of  the  landlord  are  comparatively  powerless. 

Each  of  these  detracting  influences  are  at  work  in  the  indigo  districts, 
and  with  this  unhappy  addition,  that  difference  of  nationality  imparts  a 
new  feature  to  the  conflict,  and  gives  to  the  litigation  that  follows  all  the 
bitterness  of  a  contest  between  a  dominant  race  and  their  inferiors. 

In  Italy,  the  proprietor  and  the  peasant  are  alike  Italian.  Whatever 
disparities  may  separate  them  in  condition  and  fortune,  they  are  children 
of  the  same  soil,  they  are  followers  of  the  same  religion,  they  cherish  the 
same  sympathies,  and  speak  the  same  language.  In  Bengal,  the  indigo 
manufacturer  is  an  Englishman ;  his  interest  is  engaged  in  the  simple 
exercise  of  a  good  investment  for  his  capital,  and  the  honest  employment 
of  his  money.  If  no  attachment  of  race  or  tradition  binds  him  to  the  soil 
of  Bengal — if  he  does  not  feel  attached  by  ties  transmitted  by  long  years 
of  family  occupation — he  is  still  the  son  of  a  people  who  have  learned  to 
know  that  commercial  prosperity  and  trade  successes  are  never  more 
assured  than  when  conducted  with  fairness  and  honesty,  and  when  the 
humblest  of  those  employed  feels  his  interest  eng^aged  in  behalf  of  hb 
employer.     The  Englishman  knows,  also,  how  great  a  share  in  the  pro* 
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sperity  of  his  country  is  owing  to  that  teachable  spirit^  by  which  men 
aYiul  tbemaelyes  of  whaterer  aids  modem  discoYery  places  within  their 
reach;  and  be  is  naturally  eager  to  impart  not  merely  the  knowledge,  but 
the  ardour  that  desires  it,  to  a  people  beneath  his  rule.  To  this  end  ha 
establishes  schools,  encourages  education,  institutes  loan  societies,  and 
oontributes  in  erery  way  that  he  can  to  give  the  far  Blast  all  the  benefits 
of  a  Western  dvilisation.  They  who  question  motiyes  at  every  step  of 
our  earthly  progress  will  probably  say  that  all  these  benevolent  acts  are 
ihe  result  of  a  well-conceived  policy — that,  in  the  tranquillity  and  order 
of  an  educated  and  well-to-do  people,  the  trader  sees  the  best  security  for 
the  permanence  of  his  own  interests.  Let  us  concede  the  point,  and 
merdy  be  satisfied  to  record  the  &ct,  that  the  indigo  manufacturer  has 
shown  himself  disposed  to  improve  the  condition  and  better  the  status  of 
those  in  his  employment.  If  philanthropy  accompany  his  enterprise,  it 
is  because  the  spirit  of  his  nation  declares  that  prosperity  has  no  safe 
foundation  save  m  the  principles  of  rectitude  and  honour. 

The  indigo  manufeusturer  of  Bengal  has,  however,  one  attribute  which 
is  CMlain  to  attract  towards  him  no  small  share  of  animosity  and  attack. 
His  gains  are  supposed  to  be  great,  and  if  all  seasons  were  pro^rous,  all 
ryots  Ubcmous,  all  overseers  honest,  and,  last  of  all,  all  loc^  magistrates 
men  of  inteUigence  and  integrity,  there  is  no  doubt  that  on  some  pro- 
perties tiie  profits  of  the  capital  employed  in  this  cultivation  would  vie 
witii  many  of  the  most  remunerative  enterprises ;  but,  unhappily  for 
those  wliose  interests  are  so  engaged,  these  conditions  are  peculiarly 
variable  and  uncertain. 

Now,  the  growth  of  indigo  is  an  expensive  process,  demanding  not 
only  a  soil  of  considerable  richness,  but  also  the  most  perfect  cultivation 
and  the  most  careful  attention  to  weeding  in  a  country  where  weeds  are 
prolific  and  abundant.  The  seasons  of  sowing  are  spring  and  autumn, 
bat  the  harvest-time  is  nearly  the  same  to  each,  since  the  more  rapid 
growth  of  the  spring  crop  brings  it  to  maturity  almost  as  early  as  that 
sown  in  the  months  of  October  and  November. 

The  character  of  the  cultivation,  and  the  laree  amount  of  labour  re- 
qmred,  have  to  be  met  by  advances  from  the  planter,  since  the  ryot  in 
no  case  could  supply  the  means  for  so  costiy  an  operation ;  and  to  this 
one  cause  are  attributable  nearly  all  the  allegations  brought  against  the 
whole  system.  The  ryot  receives  a  certain  quantity  of  seed  and  a  certain 
8om  from  the  planter  or  indigo  manufacturer,  and  signs  a  contract,  by 
Tvhich  he  engages  to  repay  the  loan  by  a  certain  amount  of  produce. 
Now  each  party  so  thoroughly  understands  the  matter  at  issue,  that  all 
the  vaiying  influences  of  season  and  weather  are  taken  as  important 
elements  of  the  bargain.  The  excessive  heats  and  droughts  that  may 
destroy,  the  rains  that  may  flood  vegetation,  are  duly  weighed  and  con- 
sidered ;  and  the  ryot  is  not  one  who,  either  from  temperament  or  capa- 
city, is  likely  to  neglect  his  o?m  interests.  But  this  is  not  aU.  He  is  by 
race  and  instinct  a  litigant  of  the  first  water.  There  is  not  an  evasive 
condition,  nor  a  flaw,  nor  a  chink  of  which  he  is  not  ready  to  avail  him- 
8el£  He  is  a  peasant  it  is  true ;  but  a  peasant  whose  craft  and  subtlety 
no  European  can  compete  with.  These  suits  of  planter  versui  ryot  have 
all  the  ruinous  features  of  Irish  landlordism  in  the  olden  time.  The 
defendant,  strong  in  his  poverty,  could  defy  all  consequences :  an  adverse 
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veardiei  I^  him  no  poorer  than  befon,  and  Uie  victory  brought  no  tinil 
to  the  conqueror,  in  fact,  the  planter  not  onlj  had  to  contend  wim  a 
preeanon»  cUmate  and  an  insubordinate  peaeantrj,  but  with  an  adoiwe- 
tration  of  joatice  eyidentlj  obstructiye  and  £ftulty.  No  wonder,  then,  if 
instanoee  could  be  adduced  of  men  who,  impatient  of  tbeb  helplees  oea- 
dition  or  unhopeful  of  redress,  ovexstepped  the  strict  limits  of  right,  aad 
assumed  to  take  the  law  into  theb  own  hands.  Rare  instanoes  as  th^ 
were,  they  sufficed  to  exaggerate  the  case  brought  against  the  planters, 
and  strengthened  the  position  of  those  iiriio  promsed  to  sympathise  widi 
the  ryots. 

It  is  worthy  of  being  remembered,  that  it  was  only  after  the  otter  min 
of  the  Irish  gentry,  and  when,  by  the  aotk>a  of  the  £Incnmbered  Estates 
Court,  th^r  properties  were  transferred  to  other  owners,  the  hardship  ef 
their  position,  as  regarded  the  tenant,  was  ever  thoroughly  appreciated  or 
admitted ;  tlmt  all  the  dianoes  and  eyastons  of  the  law> — its  nasards,  acci- 
dents, and  delaya— were  in  favour  of  the  peasant ;  that  ooce  aett^  on 
the  soil,  he  could  only  be  displaced  by  a  process  slow  and  cosdy,  and  that 
even  then  his  poww  of  misdiief  extended  far  enough  to  enable  him,  by 
burning  the  land  and  o&st  depredations,  to  sairender  a  vaknless  tract  to 
its  owner.  And  yet,  while  ail  these  things  were  so,  Irish  eviotions  and 
landlord  cruelties  were  the  st«eotyped  headings  of  popular  leading 
articles. 

Th^re  is  a  great  resemblance  between  these  cases  and  diose  before  us, 
and  a  wonder  Ail  similarity  in  the  sort  of  sympathy  and  interest  they  have 
evoked  in  one  class  in  Bengal.  It  required  the  ruin  of  the  Irish  landkid 
to  establish  the  hardship  of  his  lot ;  let  us  hope  that  a  more  e^utable 
spirit  will  deal  with  the  fortunes  of  British  proprietors  in  BengtL 

The  case  agidnst  them  is,  that  they  oblige  the  ryot  to  cultivate  m  crop 
peculiarly  distasteful  to  him,  alike  laborious  and  unremunerative,  and 
that,  by  the  tyranny  of  capital,  they  dominate  over  the  people.  Now, 
granting,  what  need  not  be  granted,  that  indigo  cultivatian  is  not  in 
mvour  with  the  ryots,  it  is  yet  pursued  under  a  spedal  and  distinct  eem^ 
pact,  which  accords  to  the  peasant,  for  die  pm^ses  of  his  own  advantage 
the  use  of  a  cMutal  he  could  not  obtain  ia  any  other  mode.  The  advaaoea 
made  by  the  planter  have  no  odier  security  tium  the  pledge  of  die  ryote 
to  labour  with  industry  and  zeal.  That  they  are  not  hud  baqpaioa  is 
proved  by  the  prosperous  condition  of  die  labourers  on  many  of  tha 
estates ;  and  upon  none  did  the  peasant  ever  labour  for  more  than  three 
hours  of  the  day.  The  weeding  was  principally  the  work  of  the  womea 
and  children.  The  land  applicable  to  the  oultiyation  of  indigo  is  least 
fitted  for  rice ;  the  indigo  crop  is  not  exhaustive,  but  tends  to  ameliorate 
the  soil  The  rich  loamy  soils  are  not  adapted  for  indigo,  but  lights  dry, 
sandy  land.  It  is  true  that  the  cultivation  is  so  critical  diafe,  whoi  the 
land  has  been  prepared  for  die  reception  of  die  seed,  no  time  must  be  lost 
after  die  first  fall  of  nun ;  and  it  is  precisely  to  this  Cact  is  aaeribable  the 
power  of  that  tyranny  which  the  ryots  are  em^led  to  execoiM  over  the 
fortunes  of  the  planters. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  that  a  gentleman,  a  man  of  high  integii^ 
and  considerate  ability,  then  holding  the  office  of  under-seeretarj  €cur 
Ireland,  did  incalculable  mischief  to  the  cause  of  order,  and  severely 
invalidated  the  seoority  of  property  in  that  oountiy,  by  die  onnnriatiea 
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«f  whit,  tinng^  >»  nnqueBtKAmble  tniiii,  ifis  tortond  m  Uk  cpplioirim 
to  ftppeir  a  mtiment  comJoiMwdory  to  the  famdlorcL  Mr*  DnmniiowL 
^bdared  tlmt  ffo^eitrhad  its  clutiet  m  well  as  ngfali,  and  in  tba  de«lan^ 
tioii  h«  meant  to  unply  that,  felling  ia  the  one,  the  other  heosme  invn- 
iidaied;  at  kaat^  each  was  tiie  oopdar  f«a£ag  and  aceeptaiiae  of  the 
lajLiyK  The  conseqaence  waf,  tne  *^dsties  of  property"  oeiog  all  es6- 
aaated  by  iinm  who  were  to  heneAt  by  tiie  eaeroite,  were  go  enoranittiy 
iteted,  thai  no  tmnie  coeU  ooexirt  with  them.  Landletdism  was  thus 
«atl«we^aadd»  landlord  pi^cribed.  The  KeuteDaat-gorenior  of  Bengid, 
Mr.  John  Peter  Omnt,  hae  improved  upon  this  prooteding  ia  Bengal ;  he 
Ina  90  palpaUy  enlisted  himself  in  ^  ranks  of  the  ryot»  that  he  has, 
within  a  ^ery  shert  period,  mdermined  not  only  an  industrial  interest  of 
gnat  wealA,  bvt  aetu^ly  onsettled  the  tennve  of  hmd  thioc^hout  the 
ooaBiry.  Fnm  tiaae  immemorial  the  pe»aat  has  been  a  borrower.  It 
is  his  eonditiony  and  one  whidi  he  neither  xeseBts  nor  eonipkdns  at  He 
iilb  his  land  I7  means  of  adTaaces  made  to  him ;  and  die  system,  be  it 
good  or  bad,  is  nvfive  to  the  s(ni,  and  has  pie?aiied  in  Bengal  from  time 
immemoriaL  it  is  eertssnly  one  whieh  no  planter  ooold  have  stroofc  out: 
tiie  &adtaatages  to  him  are  great  and  maoilbld ;  it  is  the  souree  of  eon* 
timad  snudety,  litigation,  and  loss.  The  dishonest  ryot  has  at  his  disposal 
a  whole  axmoay  of  fiand ;  he  can  be  indolent,  and  not  till  at  all ;  he  can 
till  too  latoi  he  ea%  as  it  has  hi^pened,  so  injure  die  seed  as  to  arreit 
germination,  and  then,  on  the  assumption  of  a  natural  failure  of  the  orop^ 
eobstatiite  rtce  for  himself  and  evade  M  his  liabilities ;  he  can  accept 
nd^TMBces  firom  two  soafee%  and  leave  the  result  to  litigation;  he  can 
ttffect  to  head  over  the  crop  in  payment  of  some  feudal  charges  on  the 
woiL  Them  is,  in  fiwt,  no  limit  to  his  power  of  evasion;  and  what  with 
a&  ilK-adounistered  law,  eorrupt  police,  and  fidse  witnesses  ever  at  call, 
Hie  jdantsr  has  bat  a  sorry  chance  in  such  a  conflict.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  crop,  which  tireat3^four  hoars'  n^eot  may  ruin,  leqnises  sonoething 
like  a  Chaneery  suit  to  establish  a  riffht  in.  Imagine  all  this,  and  when- 
ever discontent  widi  your  lot  in  life  mvades  you,  thank  God  you  aes  not 
an  in^go  grower  in  Bengal. 

To  whi^  then,  w91  it  be  asked,  is  attributaUe  die  extraordinary 
animosity  the  goveraoMnt  offidak  have  diown,  and  are  yet  showing,  to 
die  indigo  phiSers  f  To  answer  this  question  effectually  would  lead  us 
asodi  tedierdNm  the  Kmits  of  oar  present  brief  sketch  would  parent,  and 
draw  us  mto  a  dJssnssion  and  eomparison  of  the  Indm  of  former  days  with 
the  ladia  ef  our  own  time.  Indta  had  long  been  a  **  doee  borough." 
**  The  Company"  and  its  servants  had  excluded  from  the  soil  all  save 
ikom  cooaeeted  with  die  administration,  and  the  very  thoaght  of  ooloni- 
aation  was  repugnant  to  all  their  opinions.  It  is  true.  Sir  Charles 
BfetealfiB,  in  1829,  expressed  his  sincere  imet  that  we  had  not  in  India 
the  secarity  that  would  follow  upon  a  setwmeirt  of  Englishmen  on  the 
aoQ;  and  Lord  W.  Bentinek  stated  his  entire  concurrence  in  the  senti* 
ment^  Stfll  the  "civil  servant"  saw  with  dismay  the  prospect  of  a  rival 
power,  and  discouraged  by  every  means  widiin  his  reach  the  "  European 


It  is  far  easier  to  understand  dxis  jealousy  than  to  exphun  it.  Tbe*^01d 
Indian,"  as  hen  caBed,  who  had  exercised  hr  his  life-long  a  despotic  sway 
over  the  natives,  never  questioned  or  arraigaed,  saw  himself  being  gradually 
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forrounded  by  a  society  of  men  fiiliy  his  equals  in  capacity,  acquirements^ 
or  station,  and  who  had  carried  wiui  them  from  the  mother  counbry  ^t 
spirit  of  critidsm  on  governmental  acts  which  ultimately  resoWes  itself  into 
public  opinion.  He  perceiTed  that  the  immunity  of  silence  could  no 
longer  be  enjoyed,  and  that  he  was  as  responsible  on  the  Ganges  as  on 
the  Thames.  This  new  aristocracy  was  peculiarly  hateful  to  the  old, 
whose  pretensions  it  ridiculed,  and  whose  privileges  it  assailed.  Between 
the  once  <*  lords  of  the  pale  "  and  the  new  settlers  there  could  be  neither 
likine  nor  respect  Every  instinct  of  the  one  was  opposed  to  the  tastes 
and  habits  of  the  other;  and  although  free  settlement  in  India  be  now  a 
legal  enactment,  such  is  the  influence  of  official  tyranny  and  a  studied 
system  of  insult,  that  the  **  interloper  "  is  still  a  pariah  in  the  land,  and 
every  discouragement  thrown  in  the  way  of  British  colonisation  in  India. 

It  is  therefore  against  the  planters  as  a  class,  and  not  against  indigo  as 
a  product,  that  this  war  is  wigei.  It  was  doubtless  far  easier  to  carry  on 
the  *^  Queen's  government''  in  the  olden  time,  when  no  intelligent  middle 
olass  existed,  when  the  sway  of  the  govembg  descended  to  the  governed 
without  any  interposing  medium  of  public  opinion,  and  where  the  thought 
of  comment  on  an  enactment  was  an  utter  impossibility.  That  men  should 
regret  the  days  of  their  irresponsible  power,  or,  what  is  pretty  much  the 
same,  their  unquestioned  exercise  of  nue,  is  natural  enough.  The  former 
administrators  of  India  enjoyed  something  like  the  immunities  of  a  priest- 
hood. Occupying  a  station  of  considerable  eminence,  possessed  of  a  special 
Jcnowledge,  engf^;ed  in  interests  so  remote  from  the  mother  country,  and 
•o  totally  unlike  any  that  prevailed  there  as  to  secure  them  against  hostile 
criticism,  no  wonder  if  men  so  placed  arrogated  to  themselves  very  dis- 
tinctive claims  and  very  dominant  pretensions.  It  was  not  only  their 
ambition,  but  their  interest  to  make  India  a  ''  speciality."  So  long  as  they 
were  able  to  say,  ^*  These  habits  could  not  obtain  here ;  such  modes  may 
•ami  you  in  England,  but  would  be  utterly  inapplicable  hev  in  Bengal  * 
-—so  long  as  they  could  presume  that  India  was  a  land  to  which  all  homo 
traditions  and  habits  could  never  be  adjusted — they  were  safe.  They 
well  knew  if  the  time  arrived  that  India  should  become  an  open  territory, 
like  any  other  possession  of  the  crown,  that  their  sway  would  be  over^ 
and  they  clearly  foresaw  that  nothing  would  more  certainly  determine 
the  limit  of  their  power  than  the  introduction  of  a  ckss  over  whom  they 
could  neither  exercise  an  arbitrary  control  nor  an  irresponsible  influence. 
In  a  word,  the  day  on  which  the  British  settler  could  establish  himself  in 
India  was  the  last  of  that  feudalism  which  had  hitherto  guided  her 
4lestinies. 

The  settler  could  not  be  rejected  or  denied  admission,  but  his  tenore 
might  be  rendered  precarious,  his  property  might  be  jeoparded,  his 
prospects  endangered,  and  his  very  life  imperilled.  The  system  of  Indian 
legislation  ofiered  immense  facilities  to  tiiis  end.  A  control  that  began 
at  Calcutta,  and  was  felt  vibrating  on  every  extreme  court  of  justice 
throughout  the  empire,  a  sway  that  could  Alter  down  from  the  highest 
tribunal  of  the  land  to  the  humblest  magisterial  bench,  was  an  agent 
of  irresistible  power.  It  was  infinitely  more  potent  than  any  written  law, 
for  it  was  the  spirit  and  essence  of  which  laws  a;re  fashioned.  Nothing 
could  be  more  simple,  with  such  an  agency,  than  to  discourage  any  peca« 
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Ear  eDterpnie,  or  destroy  anj  especial  undertakiog.  The  "  mot  d'ordre** 
once  issued,  the  local  officers  could  find  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the 
will  of  his  superiors  ;  nor  was  the  task  rendered  harder  hy  the  fact  that, 
as  in  the  present  case,  it  affi:>rded  the  plausible  pretext  of  defending  the 
poor  man  against  the  rich  one^  the  humble  tiller  of  the  soil  against  the 
great  and  wealthy  capitalist. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  nation  in  the  world  which  has  so  often  been  the 
dupe  of  its  own  mock  philanthropy  as  England.  From  the  indiscrimi- 
nating  cruelty  which  hunted  down  the  lancUordism  of  Ireland,  to  all  the 
eza^erated  foUy  of  our  prison  discipline,  wherein  our  sympathy  for  the 
crimmal  transcends  all  our  compasrion  for  suffering  honesty,  we  are  alike 
the  slares  of  the  same  mawkish  sentimentality.  Into  this  same  category 
the  Bengalese  ryot  was  enlisted,  less,  be  it  owned,  out  of  compassion  for 
himself  than  as  a  means  of  attacking  his  supposed  enemy.  That  enemy 
was  the  British  planter !  Without  stopping  to  argue  a  point,  which  in 
reality  would  be  argued  when  it  was  stated ;  without  waiting  to  show 
that  he  who  affords  capital  for  the  working  of  an  enterprise  which  cannot 
be  worked  without  capital,  and  who,  neither  exacting  usurious  conditiona 
nor  inserting  vexatious  clauses  in  his  contract,  on  the  contrary,  is  thrown, 
by  the  very  nature  of  his  bargain,  almost  on  the  good  faith  of  the  indi- 
Tidual  he  deals  with — that  such  a  man,  however  exposed  to  injury,  can 
have  little  opportunity  of  oppression— without,  I  repeat,  halting  to  demon- 
strate that  in  the  present  condition  of  India  no  other  mode  save  that  now 
practised  is  o^n  to  the  cultivation  of  thb  crop,  I  would  simply  point 
to  the  disastrous  condition  to  which  governmental  interference  haa 
brought  those  for  whose  pretended  benefit  it  was'  exercised,  and  how 
ruinous  have  been  the  counsels  that  haip  separated  the  ryot  from  his 
employer. 

The  ''  strike*'  has  had  all  the  evil  consequences  of  such  tactical  move- 
ments at  home.  And  every  letter  from  the  indigo  districts  of  Lower 
Bengal  tells  the  same  tale  of  anarchy,  and  disturbance,  and  repudiation 
by  the  ryots  of  all  contracts  made  wiUi  their  landlords  and  employers. 

It  is  to  this  state  of  things  the  attention  of  the  home  leralature  will 
speedily  be  called.  In  one  shape  or  other  the  question  must  be  answered, 
''Is  India  to  be  given  up  to  the  prejudices  of  a  privileged  class  of  offi- 
oab?  or  are  her  interests  to  be  consulted,  and  her  progress  assured,  aa 
though  she  really  were  an  integral  part  of  the  British  empire?" 
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Of  aU  Um  oommereial  elittDgea  made  last  year  bj  parluuDeaty  Ae  most 
important,  both  from  the  difficulties  bj  which  it  was  siinomided,  and  di» 
zttarked  though  gradual  infiuenee  v^ich  it  is  abroad j  beginning  to  exercise 
on  the  trade  between  England  and  France,  is  tiM  alteration  d£  the  dut»8 
on  wines.  It  formed  one  of  the  proTisions  of  that  celebrated  instranent — 
the  Commereial  Treaty  of  1860 — that  the  duties  vpon  a  portion  of  light 
wines  of  France  and  on  ihe  Rhine  should  be  redact  to  one  shflling  per 
gallon,  npon  others  of  a  different  description  from  the  same  localities  to 
one  shilling  and  sixpence,  this  latter  duty  to  be  lenable  also  on  a  portion 
of  the  lighter  wines  of  Portug^,  Spain,  and  the  eonntries  tonnd  the 
liediterranean,  while  a  two-smiting  duty  was  stffl  imposed  npon  the 
greater  portion  of  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Sicilian  wtnes,  and  also  upon 
those  whi<^  we  imp<^  from  southern  France.  These  changes  hare  at 
present  been  most  successful.  Under  their  influenee  the  totel  importa- 
tion  of  wines  into  tins  country  has  increased  by  more  titan  one-tiiird,  the 
supply  from  France  in  particular  haTing  more  than  doubled.  In  spite  o£ 
the  unfarourable  and  disastrous  succession  of  seasons  last  year — the 
spring,  the  summer,  tiie  autumn,  and  the  winter  aKke  almost  unparalleled 
—wine  alone  of  all  the  articles  in  the  tariff  showed  no  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  rerenue  which  it  had  been  estimated  we  should  obtain  from  it. 
The  decrease  which  it  was  believed  that  those  changes  wbich  we  have 
indicated  abore  would  effect,  was  estimated — with  a  fair  aHowance  for  in- 
creased oonsumption — to  be  830^000/. ;  the  actual  falling  off  amounted  to 
493,000/1  The  importation  of  wine  in  1859-60  into  this  country 
amounted  altogether  to  9,176,000  gallons,  of  which  1,156,000  gallons 
were  French.  In  1860-61  the  total  importation  was  12,509,000  gallons^ 
of  which  tiio^e  which  came  from  France  amounted  to  2,631,000,  being  in 
this  particular  item  an  increase  of  127  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the 
prerious  year — an  important  and  interesting  change  not  merely  as  a  first 
step  towiuds  a  change  in  the  consumption  and  condition  of  the  people, 
but  as  a  proof,  on  the  principle  that  an  increase  in  importation  means  a 
'  corresponding  increase  of  exportation,  of  increased  commercial  actirtty 
between  two  riral  and  powerfril  empires. 

The  question  which  we  wish  to  nuse,  and  as  fu  as  possible  discuss,  in 
the  following  pages,  is  not  one  of  revenue  or  of  commerce.  It  is  to  the 
sbcial  aspect  of  these  commercial  changes,  to  their  probable  effect  on  the 
taste  and  condition  of  the  people  of  this  country,  that  we  wish  to  invite 
attention.  There  is  in  the  history  of  our  varying  taste  for  wines,  which 
we  as  a  nation  have  exhibited,  and  in  the  circumstance  of  our  national 
character  as  affected  by  a  particular  and  prevailing  vice,  enough  to  render 
this  question  one  of  interest  and  importance,  quite  apart  from  the  fiscal 
and  commercial  considerations  which  it  involves. 

There  may  be  many  arguments  in  favour  of  climate,  of  national  temper, 
and  of  habit,  all  tending  to  confirm  and  strengthen  a  country's  natural, 
almost  instinctive,  preference  for  its  home  produce— for  wines  produced 
from  the  grape  which  is  the  cultivation  of  its  own  soil.  Yet  this  is  only 
partially  true.     The  increasing  desires  which  create  the  new  supplies  and 
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tfa»  new  naetanties  of  mankind  apply  tf  strongly  and  as  gOMraUy  in 
stimulating  the  production  and  consumption  of  wtna  of  all  forts  as  tliey 
do  in  tiM  am  of  all  other  prodnots  of  indnatry  and  ciTiHsation.  They 
have  been,  and  no  doubt  are  still,  capable  of  restraint  and  even  of  extine- 
tioa^nm  eztamnl  caoses,  auch  ac  a  pnJubitive  system  of  duiiasy  or  con* 
fined  and  limited  intemational  intesooune.  But  with  unfettered  tradCy 
and  a  ftee  agency  of  the  simple  principle  of  supply  and  denMmd^  it  is 
snscep^ble  of  historical  proof  that  no  such  thing  exists  as  an  eaehisive . 
taale  for  nactionlar  wines  indigenons  to  a  country. 

With  toe  simple  obsenration  that  the  celebrated  wines  of  antiqinty-^ 
ike  Chinn,  the  Lesbian,  the  Cadonban,  and  Falemian — appear  to  have  poe- 
aeasad  no  mese  local  reputation,  but  tia^Jt,  on  the  contrary,  even  in  die 
Bonssfte  age  importation  of  foreign  wines  was  a  &et,  we  pass  to  an  ez- 
cianvely  Ejoigiish  view  of  the  question.  What  evidence  is  there  at  the 
preeont  time  of  the  existence  of  a  so-called  national  taste  in  England  &t 
wine?  The  United  Kingdom  has  long  had  the  reputation  of  producmg 
the  tinee  most  drunken  raoes  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  even  new  the 
avenge  consumption  per  head  of  sfnrits  in  this  countiy  is  d«tid>le  what  it 
is  in  France.  Yet  within  &  quarter  of  a  omtufy — mainly  ooincideiit  with 
the  period  during  which  the  statesmen  and  pariiament  of  this  country  have 
inetitnted  and  welUnigh  completed  a  series  of  commereial  reforms  un* 
exampled  fiv  their  practical  wisdom  and  beneficent  results—- our  consump- 
tioa  oif  wine,  beer,  and  spirits,  in  spite  of  an  increase  oi  population,  has. 
dimimBhed  by  more  than  iMilf  a  million  of  gallons  ;  while  m  regard  to 
non-intoKicatang  beverages,  ooffee,  tea,  cocoa,  the  average  consumption 
per  head  has  incrsased  by  more  than  one-half. 

Amomg  the  nmaerous  consequences  of  a  restricted  commercial  inter 
oome— 4n  other  words,  of  an  expressive  system  of  duties  on  articles  o- 
foreign  pioduee,  are  the  perverted  views  <k  prineiplea  and  things  which 
grow  up  amongst  us ;  thus  wine  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  rich 
man's  luxury,  and  as  such,  of  all  others,  the  fit  subject  for  taxation,  fiat 
Isxvry  and  neeosoity  are  merely  rektive  terms — relative  to  the  state  of 
ihmg9  m  which  we  find  oursdves.  That  which  is  one  man's  luxury  has 
come  io  be  considered  another's  necessity ;  and  so  in  the  daily  round  of 
enah  man's  Hfe,  almost  of  national  existence,  the  luxuries  of  to-day  are 
tlie  necessities  <^  to-morrow«  In  the  seventh  century  the  use  of  wheatok 
bvead  was  confined  to  ^e  aristocracy,  and  generally  bdd  to  be  the  Ittxary 
ofthefew;  now  the  cheap  loaf  is  r^purded  as  the  stay  of  human  existence,. 
and  has  beeome  a  political  question,  capable  of  shalung  the  whole  fabrio 
of  society^  Meait,  again,  is  not  regarded  by  the  agricultural  populatioa 
so  naoch  as  a  necessity  as  a  luxury,  while  to  the  population  of  towns  it  has 
^  Mw  indispensidiJe.  And  so  with  regard  to  the  various  productions  and 
to  of  society,  it  is  in  vain  to  draw  a  distinction  between  luxuries  and 
sasazics  without  appealing  to  the  means  of  sui^ly,  the  ultimate  arbiter 
between  theni* 

Lnxuiies,  then,  naturally  dwindle  down  into  neoesnties;  bnt»  on  the 
other  hand,  the  reverse  of  this  progressicm  may  he  brought  i^ut  by 
artificial  meant,  by  fiscal  regulations  and  commmial  restrictions*  Fhilo** 
sephees^  and  the  projectors  of  new  religions,  have  aometimesinterdicted  the 
ime  of  wine.  Mahomet  erected  its  prohibition  into  a  law,  to  which  a 
large  portion  of  the  human  race  has  given  the  section  of  its  obedienos« 
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In  the  absence  of  such  restrictions,  it  has  always  been  considendy  in  all 
ages  and  in  all  countries,  as  a  necessity  of  existence. 

The  vbe  grows  in  ererj  sort  of  soil ;  the  art  of  expressing  and  ferment- 
ing the  joice  is  derived  from  the  earliest  antiquity.  Noah  planted  a  vine- 
jtid  as  soon  as  he  quitted  the  Ark,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present^ 
wine,  though  at  times  a  scarce  commodity,  sometimes  prohibited  by 
legislators  and  priests,  was  always,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  gladdening 
influence  amongst  men. 

Various  causes,  especially  our  long  and  embittered  rivalry  with  France, 
have  combined  to  subject  wines  in  this  country,  above  almost  every  other 
article  of  produce,  to  the  caprices  of  commercial  legislation.  The  wines 
of  France  were  first  introduced  by  the  Normans,  soon  afiter  the  Conquest. 
That  extraordinary  race  stood  first  in  Europe  for  its  social  cultivation,  and 
for  the  vigour  with  which  it  pressed  into  its  service  all  the  new  productiona 
and  arts  of  civilisation.  Thev  turned  with  abhorrence  from  the  thick 
drauffhts  of  the  Saxons — ^their  ale,  mead,  and  cider;  their  pigment, 
which  was  a  compound  of  honey,  wine,  and  spiceries;  and  their  morat, 
which  was  also  made  of  honey,  diluted  with  mulberries.  For  centuries 
after  the  Conquest,  almost  till  die  reign  of  Edward  III.,  an  intimate  con- 
nexion existed  between  England  and  France,  and,  in  consequence,  French 
wines  monopolised  the  EDglish  markets.  During  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth, 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  they  were  the  chief  beverage  of  the  wealthy 
classes,  and  possessed  great  hold  on  public  estimation,  although  the  ex- 
tension of  commerce  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  gave  to  the 
dry  white  wines  of  Spain  a  temporary  pre-eminence.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  previously  to  the  revolution  of  1688,  the  taste  in  this  country 
was  chiefly  for  light  wines.  M*Culloch  asserts  that  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether,  previously  to  this  period,  a  single  pipe  of  port  ever  found  its  way 
to  England.  But  national  habits  and  tastes  are  dependent  upon  puUic 
policy.  The  revolution  of  1688  disturbed  materially  our  relations  with 
the  French,  and  we  find  that  though  in  1687  we  imported  15,518  tuns 
of  their  wines,  in  1689  the  importation  fell  to  11,106  tuns,  showing  a 
diminution  of  nearly  one-third.  The  jealousy  which  existed  between  the 
English  and  French  governments  during  the  reign  of  William  III.,  and 
the  irritation  caused  by  Louis  XIY.  openly  espousing  the  cause  of  the 
exiled  Stuarts,  led  to  that  perverse  system  of  penal  commercial  restrictioos 
—penal  in  the  sense  of  international  retaliation  of  injuries — ^which  has 
exercised  a  serious  influence  on  the  prosperity  and  peace  of  both  countries. 
In  1693  a  distinction  was  first  made  m  the  duties  to  be  levied  on  the 
wines  of  different  countries — a  distinction,  of  course,  injurious  to  the 
French,  since  8/.  a  tun  was  fixed  upon  the  latter,  which  four  years  after- 
wards was  increased  to  the  enormous  sum  of  33/.  per  tun.  By  this  couxae 
we  lost  French  wines  and  a  market  for  our  home  manufiictures,  and  we 
eompelled  ourselves  to  go  to  Spain  and  Portugal  to  buy  worse  liquors  at 
a  much  higher  price,  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  adulteration  and  its 
demoralising  influence  on  the  people.  The  Methuen  treaty  followed  in 
1703,  by  wbich  we  entered  into  commercial  engagements  with  Portugal, 
the  result  being  still  further  to  alienate  us  from  French  commerce.  We 
entered  into  engagements  with  Portugal,  solemnly  ratified  by  treaty,  to 
<^Tge  in  future  a  duty  upon  French  wines  a  full  third  in  advance  of  the 
duty  chargeable  upon  Portuguese,  they  engaging  to  give  a  preferenoe  to 
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omt  wooUffiu.  The  peraidoos  oharactw  of  this  gtipalstion  needs  no 
oominent;  but  as  a  proof  how  slowly  the  taste  for  wme  in  this  country 
tamed  in  the  direction  of  port,  we  may  mention  the  circumstance,  to 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  invited  attention,  of  the  Unirersity  of  Oxford 
petitioDiag  against  the  grievance  of  heavy  duties  upon  light  wine,  which 
compelled  them  to  drink  port  We  may  also,  by  a  comparison  of  figures, 
ezluiat  the  reluctance  with  which  our  ancestors  submitted  to  the  exchange* 

In  1702,  the  year  before  the  disastrous  provisions  of  the  Methuen 
treaty,  the  consumption  of  port  wine  in  this  country  amounted  to  5924 
inns,  which  is  equal  to  a  million  and  a  half  of  gallons ;  and  in  1770,  after 
a  lapse  of  sixty-seven  years,  with  French  wines  almost  prohibited  from 
cor  shores,  the  consumption  had  only  attained  twice  that  amount 
Though  we  reduced  these  duties  in  1825,  vet,  till  1831,  the  preference 
was  not  abolished.  The  habits  thus  fonnea  were  not  easily  chaneed,  and 
in  1841  the  total  importation  from  France  was  only  one-seventh  of  the 
amount  received  from  Portugal.  The  result  of  all  this  has  been,  that  a 
taste  for  strong  wines  and  spirits  has  been  gradually  rooted  in  the  country. 
It  is  an  unnatural  taste,  as  it  is  also  one  which  is  to  the  last  degree  in- 
jurious to  public  health  and  morals,  but  it  has  been  an  inevitable  result  of 
high  duties  and  high  prices.  In  Brittany  and  Normandy  the  same  con« 
aequences  have  ensued.  Their  heavy  excise  duties  and  expensive  carriage 
have  tended  to  exclude  wine  from  the  markets.  The  consumption  of 
ardent  spirits,  especially  those  distilled  from  com,  has  been  the  con- 
sequence, equally  injurious  in  their  case  as  in  ours.  We  have  shown  that 
with  us  wine,  beer,  and  spirits  have  yielded  in  some  degree  to  the  inva- 
non  of  tea,  cocoa,  and  coffee,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  whisky, 
gin,  and  other  spirits  occupy  so  impregnable  a  position  in  this  country  as 
to  remam  unaffected  when  their  enemies  are  remfoiced  by  the  celebrated 
and  unadulterated  wines  of  France. 

It  becomes  an  interestine  question  at  the  present  time  how  fur  the 
results  of  previous  changes  m  the  tariff  of  French  wines  justify  our  ex- 
pectations of  a  laigely  increased  consumption  hi  consequence  of  the  recent 
diminution  of  duty.  We  have  shown  that  in  the  case  of  port,  when  its 
consumption  was  stimulated  and  encouraged,  sixty-seven  years  barely 
sufficed  to  double  its  importation,  in  spite  of  increased  population  and 
national  resources.  French  wines,  on  the  contrary,  were  imported  last 
year  to  more  than  double  the  amount  of  1859-60,  as  the  immediate  result 
of  the  encouragement  afforded  to  them  by  the  legislature.  Arguments, 
however,  are  not  wanting  to  prove  that  the  use  of  French  wines  in  this 
country  had  become,  in  point  of  fact,  so  generally  proscribed,  that  suc- 
cessive increases  or  reduction  of  import  duties  failed  to  exercise  their  ac- 
customed effects.  It  was  in  the  year  1787  that  Mr.  Pitt  first  made  an 
enormous  remission  of  duties  on  all  sorts  of  wines,  yet  durinr  the  years 
which  elapsed  till  1794,  when  they  were  raised  again,  the  totid  consump- . 
tion  of  the  British  people  fluctuated  backwards  and  forwards,  apparently 
not  mudi  influenced  by  the  change.  So,  in  1825,  when  the  mgh  duties 
imposed  during  the  long  French  wars  were  reduced  fifty  per  cent^  the 
amount  of  wine  consumed  was  greater  by  one-fourth  than  in  the  next 
year,  when  those  reductions  took  effect.  And  any  one  who  casts  his  eye 
down  the  tables  of  importation  during  the  years  1789-1825,  and  com- 
IMires  them  with  the  table  of  duties  leviable  m  each  successive  year,  will 
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find  oDondenUk  wwniaiwfc  It  liittaot,  konvtvr,  juflify  the  oondarion^ 
thai,  changei  in  the  tanff  had  little  in&ieooe  on  eonianiption^  beeao>& 
there  aoa  other  camei  whiofa  must  be  aUowed  their  jaet  weight.  A  re> 
daetion  o£  duty  may  be  made  in  the  ooaiaeof  thesame  jear  whidi  is  also 
madbed  ivith  a  good  Tintage.  It  maytakeefiectdaring^the  whcdeof  (he 
latter  half  of  dmt  year,  and  thus  importation,  stimolated  and  eneonraged 
one  year  bodi  by  an  unwonted  supply  and  also  by  the  prospeet  of  in- 
creasing trade,  will  not  uanatutalhr  las^uish  in  the  next.  There  are  too 
many  considerations  inTobred  in  tbe  treatment  of  any  qoestion  of  pablia 
pdiey  to  admit  of  its  being  redooed  to  one  of  mere  statistical  figorcs. 
Statistios  are  not  at  all  ooadusivv  in  dieeslabliriuaent  of  partieular  facts, 
though  th^  are  iuTaluaUe  as  showing*  the  gewsrai  tendency  of  events 
dsranga  sumoiently  extended  period.  And  die  result  of  the  tables  which 
we  hare  referred  to  for  the  rise  and  fall  in  theoonsnmptioBof  wine  during^ 
the  years  which  ebpsed  from  1789  to  1825,  ai  least  denoastvatse  this  im* 
portent  &ct  that,  making  allowance  for  increase  of  population,  the  iian^ 
nntion  of  consumption  in  this  country,  on  the  average  of  the  last  three 
years,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  three  first  of  tbtt  period,  was  more 
than  oae-hal£  From  1825  to  1840  there  are  more  fluctuations  Tisible 
with  regard  to  French  winesi  In  1840  the  duties  on  all  descriptions  of 
^nnee  were  equalised,  and  firom  that  time  tiime  has  been  a  stea^  mcreaae 
to  the  pres^  time,  when,  as  we  have  before  obserfed,  a  f^resh  start  haa 
been  made.  It  is  worth  while,  before  leaving  this  argument  of  figures, 
to  draw  attention  to  the  two  ends  of  the  whole  period  imder  reriew^  We 
are  justified  in  assigning  1688^1860  as  the  disastrous  period  of  com- 
meroal  rivalry  witii  Franoe— disastrous  both  in  its  etiSscts  on  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries^  and  also  upon  the  prosperity  of  their  in* 
halntants.  It  is  during  that  period  that  the  feeliog  has  grown  up  in 
England  that  wines  are  the  rich  man's  luxury,  and  tiiat  tiiere  is  a  national 
taste  for  those  which  are  highly  flavoured  and  full  bodied  in  prefereaoe  to 
the  lighter  and  lower  descriptions.  Undoubtedly  in  eariy  times  strong 
wines  were  pqBular  in  this  Country— -the  produce  of  Burgundy,  Goienne, 
and  Gascony.  Canary  and  Rhenish  wines  are  fiuniliar  to  the  readers  of 
the  Waveiiey  novels,  and  malmsey  has  reaped  an  immortality  from  tiie 
associationa  of  one  memorable  incident  in  history.  But  at  that  time 
French  wioss,  properly  so  called,  were  a  luxury  in  France,  and  the  inferior 
growths  were  hardly  cultivated  at  all.  They  might  well,  therefore,  be 
searoe  in  tiie  Engliiii  markets.  But  in  1687,  the  year  before  die  intro- 
daetiea  of  heavy  imposts,  the  importation  of  French  wines  amounted  to 
15,518  tuns,  whidi  is  equal,  in  round  numbers,  to  neariy  four  millions  of 
gallons.  In  the  financial  year  just  dosed  of  1860^1,  our  importations  of 
French  wines  amounted  m  gallons  to  two  millions  and  a  half,  whidi  is, 
in  proportion  to  the  present  populatioB,  increased  neariy  fe^vfold  since- 
ihat  time,  barely  one-sixth  of  the  consumption  of  1687,  notwithstanding 
tile  grsater  weelth  and  better  style  of  Itvmg  at  the  present  day.  Even 
thoi^  we  return  to  the  average  consumption  of  that  time,  it  is  only  half 
frgaUon  fer  each  individual  in  the  coune  of  the  year,  while  our  preeent 
yeaily  ooosumption  of  beer  is  at  the  rate  of  twenty^Kme  gallons  p^  head. 
These  statiraoal  facts  are  of  great  iatereet,  since  they  tend  to  exhibit 
in  a  dear  light  die  manner  in  which  French  wines  have  beenfordbly 
expelled  fixHn  the  country,  eontrary  to  its  original  taste,  and  they  openi 
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up  flwktpitlMit  wwMd  qamUMy  l/IThat  iwU  W  tii»  ^ffart  off 
a  ntnm  to  Mr  fefiaer  kOxts  ?  Will  th«  imtvcxfawftiofi  of  Freaek  inaei 
to  idM  titet,  ny,  of  fifteen  aillioDB  of  gall«Q%  to  ••  to  bring  it  up  to 
the  pnyifltt  whioh  in  1687  they  bone  to  the  popdarfM  of  t\»  eowatiy^ 
» TomA  iafiaenoe  npom  loeiety?  Ln  tiie  fint  phMo,  it  neMu  a  eor- 
^  eeqportotioa  to  Franee  of  our  iiOHie  ammfaetuww^  and  it  ii 
I  to  vadanato  tbe  advaatagee  of  iaereaaed^  aad,  we  hope,  yeailj 
J  eoBUBOvee  with  that  eonntry.  Bat  iim  main  point  for  ooa* 
sidacatba,  in  endeareariog  to  eetnnti  the  refakof  thk-ekaage,  ii,  what 
sort  of  drinks  mSk  it  heat  out  of  the  market?  We  are  net  to  beeotae  a 
laora  tkixsly  aalioo  than  we  were  before.  Fianeh  whw,  dMiefore,  if  it 
faaeaaaes  pcpdar,  mast  sapplaat  somethiag'else,  aad  if  we  are  not  maeh 
misteken,  it  will  take  the  phee  of  strong  and  spirttuoas  liquon.  We 
boiid  tins  belief  on  liie  feUowiag  eomideratioas: 

There  are  unaustakaUe  s5miptoBi8  in  all  diasses  of  English  sooiety  of 
a  deetining  taeto  for  streiig  wines  and  spirits.  A  retired  wiao' merehaat, 
ic^ieaiag  in  1855  ikm  state  of  the  wkie  trade  in  the  Bordelais,  in  a  work 
eaAitled  ^'Pioiaaiade  en  Medoo,''  says:  ^  This  wine**  (the  wine  of  the 
Latour)  ^  has  had  the  greatest  share  in  weaning  the  E^ish  from  the 
hahst  of  deetenng  o«r  Mieato  wines  of  M^doo  with  Hermitage.  Tfa^ 
now  ptefei^  which  is  a  great  improveromt,  drbking  Bovdeaux  pore  and 
uBmiaed."  The  ^ipfMr  dasses  are,  at  present,  the  only  ooaearaerB  of 
wine.  Hie  nine  msUioaB  of  gallons  whioh  we  imported  u  1859-60,  we 
may  be  ^loto  sare  found  llieir  way  in  very  small  quantities^  if  at  aU,  to 
die  homes  of  the  poor.  Wiae  of  aoy  sort  forms  a  nery  small  part  of 
tlie  eoBsmaption  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  Nor  is  this  foot  reforahle 
to  the  eeadbien  of  Bngkoid  as  a  aon-prodocittg  country.  It  is  trae  that 
Belgram,  He&ady  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Rassia,  aad  the  United 
Slates  of  Jbaerioa. are  non-prodneing  eomitries,  and  yet  their  oonsomp- 
tion  ie  also  ri»ht,  though  the  duties  are  by  no  means  heavy.  But  what 
witk  taxes  on  imports,  whether  large  in  amomit  or  not,  exeiee  and  loeai 
does,  and  the  vafying  e&peases  of  earnage,  fre^t,  ageney,  4bo.,  wiaes 
heweaccunmhted  a  mdtitiide  of  eharges  l^fore  t£ey  laash  the  ooasuoMr* 
It  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any  distaste  for  wine  in  Eng^huid  amongst 
those  classes  to  whidi  alone  it  b  aeeessible.  The  iaereasmg  habits  of 
sobriety  and  temperanoe  have  no  donbt  largely  diminislied  dM  individoid 
CMBsamptaea  of  tiie  great  masters  of  the  art  of  imbibiag.  The  thrse- 
bottle  men  of  a  bygone  geaeratian  are  snpposed  to  be  new  sapplaated  by 
those  vpho  rarely  exceed  a  bottle  and  three-tenths.  These  are  no  prmi 
facie  groands  against  the  probability  of  being  able  to  criate  a  new  aad 
lar;^  body  of  eastomers  for  wines  of  ii^rior  growth  if  we  place  l^em 
witUn  reach  of  the  middle  and  laboaring  <4asses.  The  eheap  drinks  of 
tea,  eocoa,  aad  oofffte,  have  already  becomethe  saooessfid  rivals  of  home- 
made aad  foreign  splits.  Taking  about  twenty  years  as  a  foir  interval 
to  adant  of  -the  aoearacy  of  statutieal  inforenoeS)  we  have  this  rescdt 
Wine,  beer,  and  spirits,  of  which  wine  forms  a  very  small  proportion,  in 
ovder  to  have  kept  pace  with  the  growing  popMiion,  oaght  to  havo> 
increased  by-onehoncffed  milKongdbn9;  in  point  of  foot,  tho)^  decreased- 
forty  aaHioB  gallans.  The  increase  in  the  t»e  of  tea»  eecoa^  and  ooffM^ 
proportioned  merdy  to  ibe  CKteot  of  popalatioa,  woold  have  been  tea 
mittonponnds;  instead  of  that,  it  has  been  tweoty-sofea  mittien  pe«ad% 
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or  consideraUy  more  than  ODe*third  of  the  total  consiunptioii  at  the  com- 
mencement  or  this  period  of  twenty  years.  Wine  has  remained  toleraUy 
stationary.  The  ii^rence,  therefore,  is,  that  tea,  cocoa,  and  coffee  hare 
beaten  beer  and  spirits  out  of  the  market  and  supplied  iheb  place.  Of 
the  two,  spirits  haye  suffered  most;  and,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  ten- 
dency in  other  countries  to  acquire  a  taste  for  spirit  in  we  absence  of 
wine,  or  in  consequence  of  its  adulteration,  we  may  confidently  hope  that 
its  consumption  will  continue  to  decrease  on  the  introduction  of  larger 
supplies  from  French  vineyards.  The  worst  feature  in  this  state  of  things, 
and  that  which  is  most  pernicious  in  its  consequences,  is  the  character  of 
the  spirits  which  are  thus  brought  into  daily  use.  They  are  described  as 
pcMSonous  and  maddening  liquors.  French  brandies  are  of  that  high 
price  that  they  are  necessarily  confined  to  the  richer  classes.  The  hibour- 
ing  portion  of  the  population  confine  themselves  to  spirits  which  are 
distilled  from  barley  and  other  sorts  of  grain,  generally  rendered  still 
more  intoxicating  in  their  effects  by  mixture  wi^  all  kinds  of  miscella- 
neous compounds.  But  the  probability  of  increased  consumption  of 
French  wines,  under  the  present  duties,  must  depend  as  much  on  the 
power  of  France  to  supply  as  on  England's  taste  in  the  demand.  The 
consumption  of  wine  sJl  over  the  world  has  increased  of  late  years,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  prove  from  experience  that  the  productive  powers  of 
the  vine-growing  districta  have  in  time  past,  and  can  for  the  future,  keep 
pace  with  the  growing  demand.  Those  wines  which  are  most  popular 
amongst  the  w^thier  classes  in  England,  such  as  Bordeaux,  are  also  now 
in  request  amongst  the  higher  orders  in  France.  Their  consumption  has 
in  consequence  nearly  doubled  in  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  at  the  same 
time  brandies  are  in  France  alone  in  additional  demand  to  the  extent  of 
seventy  per  cent.  The  choicer  growths,  therefore,  may  possibly  not  be 
readily  diminished  in  price,  and,  in  their  case,  a  too  great  reduction  of 
duty  would  not  answer  for  purposes  of  revenue.  It  is  an  open  question 
whether  or  not  they  may  continue  for  some  time  longer  to  be  the  rich 
man's  luxury  and  a  £air  subject  of  taxation,  but  it  is  with  the  commoner 
wines,  and  the  establishment  of  a  market  for  them  amongst  the  lower 
classes,  that  we  are  principally  concerned. 

The  productive  power  of  France  in  respect  of  the  vine  is  shown  to  be 
rapidly  increasinc;,  not  merely  by  reason  of  the  growing  extent  of  snp^r- 
fioal  area  devoted  to  its  cultivation,  but  also  by  its  greater  fertility,  owing 
to  the  care  and  pains  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  proprietors  of  the  soil.  The 
chief  districts  of  the  vine-growers  are  Provence,  Languedoc,  Boussillon, 
Auvergne,  Bourgogne,  Saintonge,  and  Champagne ;  the  rich  valleya  of 
the  Giuil,  H^radt,  Garonne,  Dordogne,  the  Loire,  and  the  Bhdne,  and 
the  neighbouring  departments  as  far  as  the  Pyr^n^  the  Hantes- 
Pyr^nees,  and  the  Pyr^n^-Orientales.  The  growth  of  the  vine  is  the 
most  popular  resource  of  the  agricultural  population  almost  all  over  France 
the  exceptions  chiefly  being  about  twenty  departments  to  the  north  and 
west  In  other  regions,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  department  of  the  Bhdne, 
it  is  even  stated  that  the  yield  of  the  vine  is  sixfold  that  of  com.  But 
though  this  is  not  everywhere  the  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
occasional  very  abundant  returns  realised  by  the  vine-growers  create  a 
sort  of  excitement  in  its  cultivation.  It  becomes  a  speculation,  in  which 
the  chances  of  success  greaUy  predominate.  Then,  in  France^  the  absence 
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of  any  law  of  primogenitore  leads  to  a  eonttant  labdmrioii  of  landed 
estate,  and  its  appropriation  bj  a  nnmber  of  small  proprietors.  This  tends 
to  greater  care  and  more  complete  coltivation  than  would  be  the  case  were 
the  Tine-sTOwing  districts  parcelled  ont  into  a  few  laige  domains.  It  also 
leads  to  we  increased  cultivation  of  the  poorer  sorts  of  wine.  The  vine- 
grower  bang  in  point  of  means  not  much  better  off  than  an  ordinary 
daj-labourer,  he  is  naturally  anxious  to  secure  a  large  return  readily  con- 
-verdble,  and  he  thinks  more  of  quantity  than  of  quality;  he  thinks  more 
of  possessing  the  richer  soil,  which  will  yield  him  an  alrandant  produce, 
than  of  those  poor  light  lands  with  a  favourable  exposure,  from  whence 
ib»  eh<Heest  and  best-flavoured  wines  are  alone  to  be  derived.  In  eon- 
sequence  of  the  profitable  nature  of  this  species  of  agriculture,  the  g^wth 
of  the  vine  has  laigely  increased ;  all  kinds  of  soU,  fallow,  waste,  even 
pasture,  meadow,  and  arable  lands,  being  now  converted  into  vineyards. 

The  largest  importation  of  French  wines  into  EngUind  since  the  Revo- 
lution was  in  the  financial  year  just  closed,  and  amounted  to  two  and  a 
h^  millions  of  gallons.  We  have,  on  the  contrary^  to  consider  that 
before  the  Revolution  we  imported  an  amount  which,  taking  into  con- 
nderation  the  increase  of  population  since  that  time,  woukl  be  equal 
now  to  nxteen  millions  of  gallons,  and  the  question  is.  Can  France 
supply  it  ? 

Tlie  question  admits  at  once  of  an  affirmative  answer,  both  by  reference 
to  the  actual  produce  of  France  and  the  wonderful  increase  of  the  last 
few  years.  It  is  said  that  10,000  hectares,  or  about  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
Hon  of  acres,  have  been  added  recently  every  year  to  the  superficial  area 
of  French  vineyards,  that  the  increase  of  production  has  been  greater  still 
than  in  proportion  to  the  additional  extent  of  land  so  cultivated,  and  that 
in  spite  of  this  the  value  of  wine  property  has  risen.  About  two  millions 
and  a  quarter  hectares,  or  more  than  fifW  millions  of  acres,  represent  the 
extent  of  land  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  France ;  and 
nearly  half  of  these  lands  lie  by  the  Rhdne  and  the  Pyr^n^  from  whence 
the  more  highly  alcoholised  wines  are  produced.  So  that,  even  if  our 
taste  for  the  more  highly  flavoured  wmes  undergoes  no  variation,  still 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  France  can  supply  our  wants,  though 
possibly  not  at  that  price  which  would  render  their  use  general.  The 
total  yield  in  g^lons  of  the  French  vineyards  would  be  upwards  of  one 
thounnd  millions  of  gallons  per  annum.  About  half  that  quantity 
appears  to  suffice  for  home  consumption  in  France.  The  remainder  is 
exported,  Algeria  being  a  large  importing  colony. 

We  have  considered  the  reduction  of  duty  upon  French  wines  as  one 
of  the  most  advantageous,  if  not  the  very  best,  of  the  commercial  changes 
introduced  by  the  treaty  of  1860.  It  is  roost  probable  that,  as  we  have 
endeavoured  to  show,  its  influence  upon  the  state  of  English  society  will 
increase  as  time  goes  on,  and  may  he  of  signal  service  in  curing  some  of 
its  greatest  evils.  But  the  effect  in  France  must  not  be  overlooked.  If 
oor  hopes  are  not  disappointed,  and  a  demand  for  French  wines  becomes 
a  growing  one,  then  the  means  of  supplying  them  will  absorb  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  industry  and  occupation  of  France  as  to  render  peace  and 
annty  between  the  two  countries  an  indispensable  oonsideration  to  its 
legislators. 

A  demand,  muh  as  that  which  we  have  ventured  to  consider  as  reason- 
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able  and  probdbk,  added  to  tke  giowing  wanto  of  Fianoe  benetf,  and  ef 
other  oouDtries  in  Europe^  would  gtve  empb^^nieBt  to  between  iiu^ee  and 
four  millions  of  Fvencmnen.  Se  much  of  Oak  labeor  (and  it  would  be 
oansiderable)  ae  woidd  be  devoted  to  supply  tbe  wflnteof  £oieig&  ooaatcies 
would  not,  and  could  not,  be  witbdrawn  ham.  the  support  of  Fsttioe. 
They  must  hauve  the  poeduce  of  other  labour  in  exehange,  and  Booe^  ap- 
parently, would  be  move  in  request  th^i  these  English  mannfoeturea  stad 
products  whidi  have  recently  been,  by  the  sagacity  aad  wisdom  of  the 
French  rulers,  unfettend  hcaa  the  restrictions  of  ygh,  and  in  some  eases 
almost  prohibitive,  duties.  No  one  who  takes  an  iaitetest  in  the  weUsre 
of  his  spemes,  or  who  regards  with  pleasuee  its  feoent  npid  progress  ia 
everythmg  whieh  can  seeure  its  liberty  and  ]^rosperity,  can  look  without 
the  deepest  interest  upon  any  event  in  polities,  or  in  comonesee,  whieh 
will  tend  to  draw  doser  the  ties  e(  friendship  between  England  and 
France.  A  oonteet  between  them  would  tiiiow  all  pievious  wars  into  the 
shade,  not  merely  by  reason  of  the  immense  expeiyikure  of  blood  aad 
treasure  which  it  would  entail,  but  because  its  disastoous  effects  vrouM  be 
keenly  fdt  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  wherever  ooauaeree  had  inspired 
and  satisfied  the  wants  of  mankind.  Fortunately  for  mankind,  the  common 
sense  of  Earope,  the  efforts  of  statesmen,  and  the  intere^  and  in  time 
almost  the  necessities,  of  the  two  countries  are  conspiring  to  vrader  war 
impesable.  This,  together  with  the  more  positive  advantages  of  increased 
commercial  intercourse,  will,  if  the  legidation  of  last  year  he  erowned  widi 
oontinued  sueoess,  establish  for  ever  the  final  victory  and  glory  of  Free 
Trade.  Twenty  years  of  suooessfiil  struggle  to  vindieate  that  principle 
have  ^Etended  our  wealdi  and  multiplied  our  treasure  irith  a  rapidi^  un> 
parall^d  in  any  age  or  country,  have  increased  the  resouroes  of  the 
nation  by  one  half,  while  at  the  same  time  tazatkm  has  been  diminished, 
aad  have  raised  the  renown  of  parliament  for  wisdom^  modentien,  and 
public  spirit,  to  a  height  which  challenges  the  veneration  and  respect  of 
all  the  higher  and  more  enduring  sympiUhieB  of  »»*f*AUA 


THE  TURKISH  CEMETERY. 

BT  HICHOLAS  HIOHBLL. 

Thet  sleep  on  Asia's  lap  of  green. 
And  where  may  Grief  find  lovelkr  scene, 

More  full  of  holr  sadness  ? 
Nature,  like  mortals,  seems  at  rest. 
And  chases,  from  the  gayest  breast. 

All  levitv  and  gladness : 
Wild  Riot  nere  might  cool  her  fire, 
Ambition's  vaulting  dreams  expire, 

And  Passion  check  her  madness. 
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The  ffently  undulating  hil]. 
The  babbliDR  of  the  tearful  nil. 

Babbling  baieath  the  willow; 
^e  whispers  melancholy,  deep. 
The  whi8i>ers  that  will  never  sleep. 

The  whispers  of  the  billow ; 
The  bending  of  the  cypress-trees, 
Benibg  to  talk  unto  the  breeae — 

Sounds  that  might  soothe  death's  piUow : 

The  azure  of  the  roofing  sky, 
God's  palace  of  eternity ; 

Mowers  shaded  yet  still  blowing; 
The  nightingale  that  sin^  all  day. 
Like  some  lorn  spirit  'mid  the  spray. 

His  song  rich,  flute-like  flowing. 
That  still,  as  Night  comes  down,  more  deep 
Is  Doured  in  tones  that  bid  us  weq>, 

DO  sad,  so  plaintive  growing : 

All  yield  unto  the  saered  seene 
A  spell  of  sorrow,  a  serene. 

Sweet  beautv  never  dying; 
"Who  wanders  ^mona;  the  turban'd  tombs. 
E'en  where  the  thickest  cypress  glooms 

O'er  thousands  round  mm  lying. 
Doth  feel  no  chill,  no  terror,  woe 
S^etdmg  like  angel-wings  of  maw 

O'er  all  that  fi^  of  sighmg. 

They  ideep  at  Scutari,  and  oft 
The  tiving  come  with  footsteps  soft. 

To  Dwom  the  friend  depaiied; 
To  strew  the  mound  with  freshest  flowera^ 
And  miae  on  loog-cone  chenshad  houca* 

Ere  Azrael's  shalt  was  darted; 
Tet  as  they  kneel  upon  the  sod, 
'Mid  scene  so  sweet,  so  full  of  God, 

They  ne'er  grow  broken-hearted. 

But  vesterday,  across  yon  wave, 
A  sultan*  sought  his  pompous  grave. 

Nor  great,  nor  famed  in  story ; 
Hspnier,  p^erchanoe,  in  manhoo(Ps  prime. 
To  close  his  eyes  on  earth  and  time, 

Hon  live  sunk,  fall'n,  and  hoary; 
Best,  Mahmoud's  son !  naught  now  to  thee 
The  crash,  the  ruin,  that  may  be — 

The  close  of  Islam's  glory. 

'  ♦  Abdul  Me^jid. 
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THE  MAHQUIS'S  TACTICS, AND  HOW  THET SUCCEEDED; 

OB, 

A  BET  I  ONCE  HADE  AT  THE  CONSERVATIVE. 
Bt  Ouida. 

I. 

LOBD  QlXn's  PRELDONAET  SHOTS. 

"  My  dear  Cyril,  why  don't  you  marry  ?*'  asked  the  Marquis  of  Glen- 
allertou  of  hia  second  son. 

St.  Albans,  lying  on  his  sofa  in  his  rooms  in  the  Mansion,  smoking  a 
hookah,  and  drinking  hock  and  Seltser,  looked  up,  stared,  and  laughed. 

"  Why  don't  I  marry  ?  My  dear  goyemor,  you  shouldn't  ask  point- 
blank  questions  like  that.  Please  remember  one's  nerves.  Why  don't 
I  ?  Because,  though  Pascal  says  '  L'homme  n'est  ni  b^te  ni  ange,'  I 
think  he  is  most  irrevocably  and  undeniably  bdte  when  he  assumes  the 
matrimonial  fetters  ?" 

"  Of  course,"  responded  the  Marquis,  fEuniliarly  known  as  Lord  Glen. 
"  We  all  know  that  marriage  is  a  social  arrangement,  and  inconvenience, 
like  the  income-tax,  and  one  conforms  to  it  as  such.  Pm  not  askine  you 
to  go  and  fall  in  love,  and  crown  a  thousand  follies  with  an  irremediable 
one ;  God  forbid  I  with  all  your  absurdities  you  are  too  much  a  man  of 
the  world  to  make  me  fear  that  I  was  merely  thinkings— You're 
near  thirty,  ain't  you  ?" 

'*  Three-and-thirty,  last  January,"  responded  St.  Albans,  widi  a  pro- 
found sigh,  as  if  it  were  the  finale  instead  of  the  commencement  of  man- 
hood. 

"  Very  well.  You  have  menS  la  vie  to  your  heart's  content ;  you  have 
had  bonnes  fortunes  in  plenty ;  you  are  a  most  shockingly  indolent  dog ; 
your  debts  are  very  heavy;  you  wiU  bet — and  on  the  most  unlikely 
events,  too — as  if  you  were  a  millionnaire  like  Crowndiamonds.  I  thinl^ 
considering  you  are  a  younger  son,  and  will  get  nothing  more  from  me, 
that  a  good  marriage,  far  from  bemg  a  b^tise,  would  show  greater 
wisdom  than  I  should  give  you  credit  for  after  your  tomfoolery  at  Wil- 
verton — ^the  idea  of  losing  a  borough  that  your  &mily  have  had  in  their 
pocket  for  ages,  for  a  pack  of  rubbish  about '  not  bribing !'  Bacon  took 
bribes,  however  they  try  to  smooth  it  over  as  *  fees,'  and  Walpole  gave 
'em.     Do  you  set  yourself  above  them^  pray  ?" 

'*  Certainly  not ;  one  was  a  lawyer,  and  had  the  devil  to  sharpen  his 
wits  ;  the  other  was  a  toper,  and  did  very  shrewd  things  in  his  cups. 
But  don't  worry  me  about  it,  pray.  I  assure  you  it  wasn't  any  bosh 
about  honour  or  virtue  that  made  me  refuse  to  bribe  the  Wilvertonians ; 
it  was  only  laziness,  on  my  word ;  I  hated  the  bore  of  St.  Stephen's,  and 
didn't  know  how  else  to  get  rid  of  the  affair.  Indolenee  is  hereditary 
and  chronic  in  me.     I  can't  help  it." 

'^  WeU,  well,  you  lost  the  election^  so  there's  an  end  of  it,"  said  the 
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Harquis,  impatiently,  in  happj  ignorance  of  the  sneer  on  hU  son's  lips, 
**  bat  with  legaid  to  your  marrying.  Well,  don't  you  think  you  could 
doit?" 

^*  Decidedly,  I  could  do  it,"  replied  St  Albans,  with  a  glance  at  him- 
self in  an  t^poeite  mirror. 

**  Then  do  do  it.  You  have  only  to  choose ;  any  woman  would  haye 
yotL  I  don't  mean  a  nouyelle  riche,  you  shouldn't  ally  us  with  a 
parrenue  to  sayCj  yourself  from  standng ;   but  such  as  Lady  £lma 

"  Not  for  an  £1  Dorado !  She  is  eight-and«twenty,  is  freckled,  and 
has  red  hair ** 

^*  Pray  what  does  beauty  matter  in  a  wife  ?  You  will  have  plenty  of 
beaaties  left  elsewhere,  won't  you  ?" 

*^  I  hope  so ;  but  I  shouldn't  be  able  to  enjoy  them,  for  one  t^te-drt^te 
widi  a  fredded  woman  would  haye  killed  me." 

<<  Talk  sense,"  interrupted  old  Glen,  angrily.  ^*  One  would  think  you 
bad  no  brains,  Cyril.  Look  at  it  rationally.  Ib  there  anything  for  you 
but  to  make  a  rich  marriage?" 

St.  Albans  took  a  few  nlent  puffs  from  his  hookah  with  a  profound 
ngb,  and  answered  not 

^'  I  can  rive  you  no  money,  and  you  haye  the  deyil's  own  taste  for 
ezpensire  pleasures  and  raffin&i  luxuries  ;  you  haye  lived  at  double  the 
rate  your  brothers  have  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  Go  on  as  you  are 
BOW,  yon  must  go  to  the  dogs  your  own  way ;  /  can't  help  you  ;  Fm 
en  route  there  myself.  Marty  an  heiress,  your  difficulties  are  cleared, 
and  you  can  have  your  pleasures  h,  yotre  gre.  As  for  wanting  beauty 
in  your  wife,»-one  would  think  you  were  twenty !  Your  mother  was 
l^ain ;  she  liad  good  blood  and  money,  but  she  was  remarkably  plain ; 
yon  take  all  your  beauty  from  me.  Now  there  is  Avarina  Sansreproche, 
most  unobiectioQable  in  every  way,  will  be  Baroness  Turquoise  and 
Malachite  in  her  own  right ;  not  exactly  pretty,  perhaps,  but  very  good 
style :  a  woman  who  would  never  do  a  silly  thing,  or  make  a  dubious 
acquaintance.  Her  mother,  I  know,  would  not  object  to  the  alliance ; 
in  fact,  you  need  only  be  a  little  rational  and  passive,  and  I  could 
arrange  it  for  you ;  the  mere  whisper  of  an  alliance  with  her  would 
quiet  those  Jews  in  a  moment     Are  you  listening,  Cyril?" 

St  Albans  yawned  and  stretched  hunself  a  little  more  comfortably : 

**  Most  attentively,  sir ;  but  you  must  really  excuse  my  answering ; 
it's  too  warm  to  talk." 

*'  Well,  say  yes  or  no,  if  that's  not  too  much  exertion.  You  are  in  a 
perfect  Gordian  knot  of  difficulties.  Do  you  see  any  way  of  cutting  it 
tNit  the  one  I  propose  p" 

His  son  yawned  again,  sighed,  and  took  a  long  whiff  of  his  perfumed 
liid>Ue-bubble: 

**  My  dear  governor,  if  you  wiU  make  me  speak,  no,  I  don't  see 
any  other  vray;  I  wish  I  did,  because  really  the  trouble  of  thinking  is 
odious ;  the  day's  so  much  too  dose  to  do  anything  but  drink  Seltzer." 

**  You  admit  you  don't  see  any  other  way  of  getting  out  of  your  laby- 
rinth of  debts,  and  going  on  smoothly  in  the  future  ?" 

Cyril  St  Albans  shut  his  eyes  and  shifted  his  cushions  : 

"  I  said  I  didn't— pray  don't  worry,    I  dare  say  I  could  get  a  very 
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good  UTing^  at  model  to  tlie  artiatfeUowi;  thej  wMitlMUidfOMo  nMo^aad 
rVe  n<y  doobt  my  hand  aloae  would  bring  inr  »  rery  fiur  «unu  Bet 
you'd  think  that  rather  derogatory  to  the  family,  you  see;  so  that  ctmm 
isnt  open  to  loe.'' 

Lora  Glen  laughed,  and  rose  from  his  chair : 

^  Don't  be  a  fool,  Cjril,  but  go  and  call  in  ^^ton-oreeeent.  Think 
ofer  what  I  have  si^  and  act  like  a  praetieal  mui  for  onoe,  if  you  cas» 
Tou  mutt  marry  Avarina,  for  I  can  tell  yon  for  yo«r  comlert  that  Wofc* 
makers  are  beginning  to  back  Coronation  yeiy  confidently,  and  thai  I 
know  on  good  authority  Caradoc  hasnt  himselr  the  oonfidenee  in  Grey 
Royal  that  you  fancy ;  that  mare  will  no  more  win  the  Qoeen's  Cup  than 
your  P&rk  haok.'^ 

With  which  consolatory  last  hit  the  Marquis  shut  the- door,  and  w«at 
down  stairs  to  hit  brougham,,  while  Sk  Albans,  dropning  th«  nraothpieoe 
of  his  hookah,  dropped  his  head  on  his  hands  with  a  bittar  sigk: 

'^  If  she  doesn't  win  I  shall  be  mined.  What  a  fool  I  haye  beoi  to 
mesh  myself  in  such  a  net  of  debts  and  entaag^ements  1  How  I  ahaU  gel 
out  of  them,  God  knows  I  And  now  he  wants  me  to  patch  npi  my  for* 
tunes  by  mannage.  Ayarina  Sansrtproehe !  Faugh  l—d»  Queen's 
Bench  were  better  than  that  He  is  right — ^I  am  going  to  the  dogi^ 
and  di^agging  others  with  me  too.  "By  Jovol  if  Iw  knew  all,  fioer  old 
feUew,  it  would  bring  on  a  fit^  or  he  wM  oonsole  himsatf  by  eoMiag 
me  in  FkiH-Mall.  I  can't  go  on  long  like  this ;  ytt  ILotrmk  known  what 
I  had  better  dow    Many  Avarina  Sansrtprodie !  Faugh  1" 

His  rooms  were  the  most  loxurions  of  any  in  the  Albany,  or  in  any 
badiekyr  house  in  town ;  his  breakfast  was  served  in  a  silver  and  Dtwden 
saryice  fit  for  a  yoang  prineees ;  pile»  of  rose,  green,  and  oream-haed  little 
notes,  and  a  swarm  of  inyitataon-eards  to  aU  the  best  houaes,  lay  on.  his 
writing*table  I  he  belonged  to  die  best  sei>  dxoye  the  best  horsey  and  was 
amember  of  the  best  cmbs  in  London;  but  for  all  that  Si.  Albsm^  as  he 
leant  his  head  on  hb  hands,  with  a  yeiy  real  and  nnmistiknhh  sigh, 
and  dropped  the  languid,  borad,  l^ger  lone  he  had  used  aboot  his  diffi* 
cnlties  to  hit  luther,  had  about  as  muoh  worry  jnst  then  on  hie  ahonldnrs 
as  any  man  going  in  London. 

"^  Marry!"  he  said  to  himself,  picking  up  fab  hookah  ttgain.  *^  What 
on  earth  put  that  into  hb  bead?  Whafs  the  tiaie— one  ?  I'll  oider 
the  tilbury,  and  go  and  see  her  again.'* 

**  I  want  Cyril  to  many,"  said  Lord  Glen,  that  sane  SMMoent^  in  one 
of  the  windows  of  the  Consenrative,  to  me.  Having  been  at  Eton,  with  St. 
Albans  and  hb  ^er  brother,  Fain^t,  I  had  often  spent  the  hofidatjs 
vrith  them  when  a  boy,  and  parts  of  the  vacations  whea  we  went  aM 
toother  at  Granta,  and  often  go  down  now  in  September  to  the  Mar- 
qms's  first-rate  battnes,  or  to  stalk  red-deer  in  hb  fioresi  of  Glen^^Aibans 
— *'  I  want  him  to  marry :  you're  a  good  deal  with  him,  do  yonr  ImsI  t» 
persuade  him,  titere's  a  good  fellow." 

^*  Yon  want  him  to  marry,  sir  ?  What  for,  in  the  name  of  Hasven  ? 
St  Albans  b  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  suit  that  sort  of  hameat^  and 

I  thought  you " 

^'Werethelastman  toadvooateit?  Of  coarse  I  am.  AtthetaaM 
time,  if  you're  going  to  the  deuoe,  you  must  put  on  any  drag  that'll  keep 
the  wheeb  from  going  down  hill,  must  you  not?    Yon  know  Cyiii'a  ex* 
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iwUttlda    Tke  b«il  tUftf  bOieworidLwMUbete 
fam  to  maaymil^Bmi  tlM  alliMMe  I  dmimior  himm  Awmdxmk  ffaat 
nproriM.    I  JMMre  Btstoo  lo  liolwy»  too^  tlut  Laij  Tufquoia^k  m  m- 
clmed  to  the  arraDgement  as  myself.     Nothing  caa  be  aiea^  SMAibla. 
She  is  thiee  aad*twreaiy,  eMiaen^r  goad  ityto       ■** 

'«iUceULas«.8tstaeyarr 

ThaMaiMHiteokftpiMbowtof  hit  eaamelhd  tahati&ia,  with  »  Mai- 
ton  of  Clan  d'faeha  far  MigMid. 

'<Thanott  dannUa  thuigairifa  ean  ba.  SbamU ae4 fiA imbve 
with  other  men* 

««Baiiio*8tidlfitlerC7riir 

**  I  hardlj  apprebeod  yo«.  Fit  far  hina?  I  am  not  asldag  thena  W 
raM»olaaydi  othai  he  is  a  bum  of  the  werid,  she  is  •  wewina  o£  ^ood 
asoaa^I  mutfy  mmk  them  ta  many.  I  tkUi  ske  is  adninJbly  fitted 
for  Cnily  noTOva  ea  d^plaise.     She  haa  gaod  Uood^  great  ftrtima;  ha 

aid  ba  esgaant^  urfaed,  to  ask  nata^" 

'Bsffaapa;  ibr  aU  l^t,  sir,  I  doubt  if  yoa  will  avar  bung  St  AlbttM 
to  ^taak  witb  jon.  Miss  Saoarapaacha  iaai't  piatty  eaaygfa  ta 
pieaaa  Ibbb,  aad  I  an  sara  be  will  bate  being  tied,  hawe^ac  ligfat  yarn 
najr  raakabia  fctten.*^ 

«« What  will  70Q  bet  me  tbatl^bakig  attowad  ta^  oMMge  it  as  I  fiad 
besty  shall  see  Cyril  married  within— let  me  see  —I  will  sajr  by  tba  and 
ci  the  season  p' 

Ik^ad: 

«*Ye^^  waQ,  or.  I  don't  know  asiythinff  abaui  it,  but  I  woaUa't 
rniad  batting  yo«  a  poi^  tiiat  by  da  end  of  die  sesaon  you^ll  B^^^n^maA 
tfam^.  Mr  i$m  Isrd,  St  Albans  wiU  no  mate  let  himself  be  oMmried 
thaalshaM." 

Lord  Ghn  ant«ad  da  wager  duly  in  hb  aieai^book 

"^Yonwill  lose,  my  good  fellow.  He  wiU  BHnrwban  I  wish  biaa. 
He  mist  fie  lives  Tsry  gaily  and  aatpeaaivefy.  I  don't  ezpeot  bim  to 
daothsrwiset  Batyoalc^w  hehaanathsng  wa  anaioas  pan?ges never 
Inwe;  tiieTaeBille  get  all  da  money  in  these  ileiaociwtfo  days;:  SoyM 
and  BeUaysse  tied,  at  Homsey-wood  yestesday  ?  Yon  shot  off  the-  ties 
eariy;  Deiamere  tald  mm  tho  san  was  so  in  your  e^  yaacanid  hardly 
mark  the  Inrds." 


BOW  TBB  KAB^mS  BSOAK.THB  OAXT AIOV. 

**  What  da  denoe  were  yon  doing  with  yonsself  yesterday  at  noon? 
I  thooght  you  never  went  out  before  two,  and  I  positively  called  at 
iwdiui  beeansa  I  particulady  wanted  tO'  see  yao,  and  Soames  said  you 
wara't  at  hame,"  said  Ixnd  Glenalleftan^  in  a^  considerably  iajused  tone, 
twa  days  after  in  the  8moking-ro<Hn  of  tlMr  Guards'  Chik 
St  Albans  dropped  his  eye-glass,  and  laid  down  de  pa^. 
**Mf  dear  gOTemor,  if  you  will  caU  on  men  at  barbanan  houis,  yeu 
mmt  SEpeat  ittleta,  who  have  a  deeent  idea  of  the  Uessingi  of  slumber 
and  peace,  t»tella  mild  fib  in  their  masteca'  servioa.     You  don^t  twlfy 
Qyon  wodd  have  had  de  heait  to  get  me  upainooo,  do  you?" 
CeitsBly  Lsboiild.    You^  can  get  up  endy  at  Olen-Albaofr  t»  gK> 
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after  deer,  surely  you  can  get  up  early  in  town  to  talk  to  me.  It  is  seldom 
enough  I  want  the  trouhle  of  seeing  you.  But  your  man  said  positivdy 
you  were  out.  I  asked  him  if  he  meant '  Not  visible/  and  he  said  no, 
you  were  not  at  home." 

<<  Stupid  fool  !*'  sud  Cyril,  sotto  Tooe,  as  he  took  his  Manilla  out  of 
his  month.  **  Bon  p^re !  is  it  possible  I  should  remember  so  far  back  as 
yesterday  what  I  did  with  myself?  Be  reasonable !  I  haye  lived — let 
me  see— -thirty-one,  thirty-two-^>06itively  thirty-four  hours  since  then  !** 
The  Marquis  looked  at  him,  took  out  his  tabati&re,  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

*' You  can  leave  your  memory  behind  you  sometimes,  my  good  fellow, 
as  completely  and  conveniently  as  a  bnbed  witness !  I  don't  want  to 
know  wnat  you  did  with  yourself,  Heaven  forbid !  I  came  to  advise  yoo 
to  hedge  as  much  as  possible.  From  all  I  hear,  I  am  certain  Grey  Royal 
is  very  unsafe.  None  of  that  breed  ever  had  any  pace  in  them  yet. 
listen  a  minute,  Cyril,  and  take  counsel,  if  you  can.*^  With  which  he 
dropped  his  voice,  and  detailed  some  chronique  scandaleuse  of  the  un- 
soundness of  Grey  Royal,  second  favourite  for  the  Ascot  Cup,  which 
was  going  the  round  of  some  Turf  circles,  and  altering  the  odds  at  the 
Rooms.  ''  I  have  warned  you.  I  have  said  my  last  word  about  that 
cursed  mare,"  said  the  Marquis,  as  he  rose.  ''  Yon  will  come  to  my 
house  to-night,  Cyril  ?" 

**  Do  you  want  me  dreadfully?  Can't  you  let  me  off  ?* 
'*  No;  it  is  very  odd  if  you  cannot  spare  an  hour  to  show  yourself  io 
my  rooms.  I  do  not  choose  every  one  in  town  should  be  seen  at  my 
parties  but  you,  and  that  my  sons  should  shun  my  house  alone  of  any* 
body  in  London.  Fain^nt  is  abroad,  I  don't  speak  of  him ;  and  Juliaa 
I  have  done  with  long  ago.  He  has  taken  up  the  patriotic  and  philan- 
thropic dap-trap,  let  him  keep  to  it.  It  is  so  excessively  low !  I  don't 
know  what  we  should  have  thought  in  the  Regency  of  men  who  ought 
to  be  gentlemen,  lecturing  as  if  they  were  the  drunken  cobblers  of  a 
MethcNiist  gathering,  and  pottering  about  Ragged  Schools  to  get  a  little 
vulgar  toa<fying,  and  heading  Social  Movements  as  if  they  were  Chartiata 
or  Sensationists — it  is  so  horridly  low  aJl  that !  But  you,  you  are  a 
man  of  good  taste  and  good  breedmg,  Cyril ;  it  hurts  me  that  you  should 
never  be  seen  at  my  house." 

That  speech  was  quite  true.  If  Lord  Glen  likes  anybody  it  is  his 
second  son,  who  has  his  wit,  his  beauty,  and  is,  as  the  Marquis  will 
compkcently  tell  us,  *<  exactly  what  I  was  forty  years  ago.**  But  it  was 
a  craftily  timed  speech  for  all  that,  and  St.  Albans  fell  into  the  trap ;  he 
looked  kindly  at  his  father,  and  dnink  some  hock  and  Seltzer. 
"  Fll  come,  governor !" 

'<  The  devil,  I  never  remembered  that  woman  I**  said  St  Albans,  under 
his  breath,  on  the  top  of  the  staircase  of  his  father's  house  in  Berkeley- 
square.  *<  That's  what  he  bothered  me  to  come  here  for,  and  I  never 
thought  of  her!" 

I  fallowed  his  glance,  which  was  through  the  doorway,  into  the- 
Marquis's  salons,  where  all  the  crime  de  la  crime  were  gathering  and 
commingling;  and  there,  among  other  young  Belgraviennes,  I  sawr 
Avarina  Sansveproche,  the  subject  of  the  Marquis's  diplomacy  and  my 
irager,  the  fiitim  Lady  Cyril  St  Albans,  and  sole  heiress  prospective  to 
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hermoiher^slMuroiijof  TorqiioifetndMalaeiiite.  She  was  what  we  oall  by 
com^aisanoe  a  fine  girl:  she  was  not  handflome,  or  intereiting,  or  briU 
lianty  hat  she  was  clever,  dressed  well,  of  ooorse,  and  was  enunentlj  good 
Btylej  as  Lord  Glen  ayerred ;  she  was  yenr  cold  in  manner,  and  ramoor 
said  of  not  the  sweetest  temper ;  but  she  nad  a  distinenished  air,  looked 
indispiitahly  an  aristocrate  (an  inestimaUe  pleasure  in  these  davs  of  trade- 
made  hmresses  and  panrenues  oh&telabes),  and  from  her  height  and 
Sgan  told  weU  in  a  ball-room. 

Altogether,  considering  how  eood  an  alliance  she  wonld  he,  she  waa 
not  a  woman  to  merit  the  disdainful  and  disgusted  tone  with  which  St. 
Albans  murmured  his  uncomplimentary  woras  on  the  staircase  as  he 
caught  sight  of  her  at  his  father^s  ball,  which  made  me  smile  as  I  heard 
them,  to  think  how  little  likely  ^  Marquis  was  to  win  his  bet,  and 
shackle  his  son  with  matrimonial  handcuffii  with  all  his  skill  at  diplomaey, 
and  his  Rochefoucauldean  knowledge  of  men  and  their  weaknesses. 

Ayarina  looked  yei^  well  that  night,  and  her  mother  smiled  her  most 
gracious  smile  when  St.  Albans  drew  near  them,  and  stopped  to  say  a  few 
words  to  them  before  passing  on.  True,  the  future  Baroness  might  haye 
looked  for  an  elder  rather  ^an  a  younger  son,  but  the  St  Allwns  were 
one  of  the  oldest  and  noblest  houses  in  the  Peerage.  A  cadet  of  that 
family  was  preferable  to  the  head  of  many  others,  and  Lord  Glenallerton 
was  leader  in  the  Upper  House  of  that  great  political  party  to  which  Lady 
Turquoise,  as  yehement  an  intriener  as  Madame  de  Longueyille  or  the 
Duchess  of  Deyonshire,  belonged  heart  and  soul.  *  Cyril  was  his  fsyourite 
son  ;  be  did  not  care  about  Fain^t,  who  was  plain,  like  la  feue  Marquise, 
and  had  neyer  been  in  his  good  graces  for  that  reason,  the  Marouis  rating 
beauty  as  highly  as  any  woman.  His  third  son,  Julian,  he  had,  as  he 
said,  done  mth  long  ago,  Julian  being  member  for  Botdeborougb,  and 
taking  a  utilitarian  and  educatine-of-the-masses  line,  which  was  naturally 
the  antipodes  of  all  his  predilections,  and  disgusted  him  too  much  for  re- 
monstrance ;  but  Cyril  always  pleased  him  :  his  manner,  his  air,  his 
tastes,  his  person,  his  way  of  Ufe,  were  all  in  accordance  with  all  his  yiews 
of  what  a  gentleman  and  a  St.  Albans  ought  to  be.  Cyril  was  his  fayourite 
SOD,  and  therefore  did  he  and  Lady  Turquoise  tacitly  agree — ^perhaps,  even, 
in  a  little  boudoir  conference,  admit  to  each  other  their  agreement — ^in 
the  choice  of  an  alliance  for  Avarina. 

**  Cyril,  you  entreated  me  to  be  your  enyoy,  and  I  haye  had  the  happi« 
ness  to  succeed  in  my  embassy.  Miss  Sansreproche  has  done  you  the 
honour  to  resenre  you  a  place  on  her  tablets,"  said  that  deyer  old  lord, 
with  that  gallant  grace  of  lur  which  had  gained  him  so  many  bonnes 
fortunes,  and  won  him  so  brilliant  a  reputation  in  the  old  Regency  days 
with  Alyanley  and  Pierrepoint.  Men  of  condition,  as  Walter  Scott  says, 
neyer  show  what  they  feel,  let  them  be  startled,  bewildered,  or  dismayed 
as  they  may,  or,  for  a  certainty,  St.  Albans  would  haye  shown  his  amaze- 
ment at  his  father's  adroit  inyention.  '<  For  a  lie  gracefully  told,  commend 
me  to  the  goyemor!"  he  thought,  as,  bon  gr^  mal  gr^,  he  bowed  his 
blanks  to  Ayarina  for  an  honour  he  had  certainly  been  most  innocent  of 
adidting. 

Cootes  and  Tinner's  band  were  playmg  the  Dinorah  Quadrilles,  and 
he  had  to  giye  her  his  arm  and  lead  her  to  the  ball-room,  let  in  for  it  as 
XMttdy  as  any  man  oouki  be,  while  the  Marquis  stroked  a  little  moth  off 
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]ms  Bke  Babmidi  tvkh  an  inward  amik  «f  eonplaocnqr.  Huint  i 
BMre  in  dipiMUMy  had  nwoaeded,  aad  perhapi  St  AlJbaaa,  tlMw^gh  it 
bM«d  him  j«tt  liMn,  ««iiAdtiiaok  him  ftfierwavda.  When  one ia  drowDNi^, 
•Be  «8  gralefal  to  an^p^body  thatfliaga  us  a  rope,  howeTer  taived  aod  roi^ 
mone. 

^Hallo,  old  Mow,  yen  are  lewring  early.  AvmriiA  SaiMrvproeke 
won't  be  flattered,  will  the  ?^  said  I,  as,  about  an  hour  afterwards,  hsYtag 
three  or  four  other  places  to  go  to  that  night,  I  left  Laid  Glen's,  and  naet 
■&t  Albans  just  going  to  hit'Oab. 

**  Avarina  -Sansreppoehe^  hanged?*  said  he,  between  liis  teedi,  ms  he 
•topped  to  light  a  Manilla.  **  Many  merely  for  money-'-tey  freedom 
frem  my  diffienlties  with  that  girl's  gold — how  low  my  father  nsfost  think 
that  I  have  sunk!  lire  on  your  wtfs's  money !  Good  Ood,  what  lower 
degradation  oonld  thne  be?'' 

<<  Lots  of  Bsen  do  it,  though,  old  fellow,  and  think  it  none,  when  t^oM^ 
«o  better  way  of  clearing  themselTes>  out  of  their  dtfiddtiea." 

^*  Exactly,^'  said  St.  Albans,  m  his  ordtnaiy  laaguid' tone,  with  fab  jset 
semi-yawn,  aemi-sigh ;  **  but,  my  good  Hervey,  only  think  «f  the  homr 
ef  haTUig  to  hear  settlements  read,  and  the  worry  of  going^through  the 


marriage  oeremony  I  It's  hr  better  of  the  two  to  go  to  the  dogs  quietly 
and  gently,  in  a  pleasant  way,  than  to  put  ihe  matiimonial  diag  on  the 
wheels,  and  avoid  Cefhema  only  to  Ml  mto  the  hog  di  Heoite.  Pto  bo 
seraples  about  anything,  exeept  abont  worrpng  niys^f.  I  dan't  oaie  how 
low  I  sink,  bvt  you  must  please  line  die  pit  wtdi  rese4eaTes.  I  wenldn't 
mind  selling  myself  to  the  devil  atall  if  that  gentiecnan  were  in- that  style 
of  trade  now,  and  pud  handsomdy,  but  I  oodda(^;  seM  myself  to  a  wife~- 
indeed  I  codda't;  marrii^  is  an  awful prioe  to  pay  hr  siktle mohetmy 
seeurity.  Fancy  a  woman  who'd  think  she  had  a  right  over  you,  and 
who'd  persist  in  bothering  you,  and  lecturing  you,  and  ferreting  ontwhetn 
you  went  I  It's  better  to  give  Leoni  Levi  cent  eer  eent.  tfumto  go  throngh 
the  ennui  of  a  honeymoon.  F«ncy  doing  rural  felicity,  nnd  raptures,  and 
ell  the  rest  of  it,  and  haring  to  make  love  to  the  uamte  woman  one  wfa^ 
month  long !  I'd  nUlier  go  to  a  Neapolitan  prison.  MThy, «  wodc  of  k, 
Hervey,  would  kill  you  or  me.  MihMr,  drive  aa  iaJit  as  you  can,"  said  St. 
Albans,  flinging  his  fusee  into  the  gutter,  and  getting  into  his  -Hansom. 

''Are  you  going  to  La  Bonbonni^'s?  If  you  are,  we  onn  go 
together." 

*'  La  Bonbonni^'s !    No.     I  rarely  go  there  new.** 

''  What  the  deuce  for?    Have  you  quarrelled?^ 

The  Comtesse  de  la  Benbonniere  was  a  very  charming  littie  womaBy 
and  St.  Albans  had  found  no  boudoir  so  attractive,  and  no  opera  suppeie 
so  agreei^le  as  those  in  her  Section  of  the  French  embassy. 

''  Quarrelled  ?  Jamais !  But  we  raffoled  of  each  other  last  season ;  il^ 
in  the  nature  ^  things  that  we're  tired  of  one  another  this  I  Good  night. 
Drive  fast,  Bfiber!" 

«  Where  to,  my  lord  ?•' 

«  To  Richmond  r 

His  Hansom  dashed  round  the  comer  at  a  pace  that  might- have  won 
a  trottingnmatch,  and  I  got  into  my  own  oab,  and  drove  off  to  a  ball  at 
Carlton  House-terraoe,  thinkiDg  to  myself  that,  withCyriJ^s  views  on 
marriage,  the  old  lord,  with  all  his  diplomacy,  wasnot  very  Kkdy  to  win 
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himhei,  j»d  pwMMde  hit  aon  to  e»4«r  the  hoiy  bond,  St.  Albsnt  being 
about  the  last  man  in  town  to  assume  the  matnmonial  fetters,  or  enkze 
tliem  vAwa  ^ey  irose  oo.  He  was  a  man  sworn  to  pleasure,  and  to  plea- 
sure akoe;  he  ledA-gay,  Iniawa- iaire,  agreeaUe,  extcafaganilife ;  was  a 
leader  of  fashion,  and  a  referee  at  dubs  ;  hated  wony,  loved  kixurj,  was 
jrtterij  unwed  to  any  pestcictions,  and  was,  en  un  mot,  the  very  last  sort 
fif  man  to  be  coaxed^  dnweu,  oocreed,  propelled,  or  led  in  any  way  into  the 
shackles  Lord  Glen  pioposed  for  him.  Bat  gnat  is  the  aight  of  mooey, 
and  when  you  have  Queen's  Bench  on  one  side  of  you  and  Hanover- 

Xre  on  toe  other,  there  is  no  knowing  what  you  may  do,  mon  ami,  or 
h  of  the  evils  you  may  fancy  the  lesser ;  so,  with  all  the  odds  in  my 
laTour,  I  hardly  felt  sure  of  winning  the  bet  I  had  made  in  the  Con- 
servative. 

**  You  must  marry,  Cyril,*'  said  old  Glen,  imperatively,  as  meeting  St 
Albaas  in  St.  James'a-street  the  sazt  morning  between  two  and  three  he 
wslbed  dowsi4iMte  with  hiM. 

**Mj  dear  gwrenwr,  so  we  ainst  all  Jir,  but  the  oUigatMm  isn't 
an  agreeable  one;  why  refer  to  it?  Positively,  you're  as  cruel  as  a 
fmst  ii^ing  die  skull  and  eross-bones  right  on  Uie  top  of  one's  rose 
fllnplets.  The  idea  of  bringbg  up  horrid  tedes  on  41  oool  {feasant  May 
■saemiiwg  like  this !"  answered  6t  Albaas,  stroking  his  moustaches. 

The  Msrofis  gave  a  little  giewl  and  a  contemptuous  sneer. 

^I  thoi^t  yon  were  a  nan  of  the  world.'' 

^  Did  yov  ?  Far  from  it  I'm  amost  innocent  and  unsopUstieated 
fwrson ;  no  man  waote  so,  bat  merit's  always  misjudged." 

Losd  Glen  gave  a  short  laogh  of  amusement,  as  well  he  might 

^  I  tiioaght  yon  were  a  man  of  the  world,  too  much  of  one  not  to 
icoow  that  anohs  very  naimportant  step  as  marriage  can  matter  nothing 
in  oar  ranks.  If  yonr-wife  be  in  a  bmi  tsnipsr,  ytm  have  nothing  to  do 
bvt  to  leave  her ;  if  she  begin  a  quarrel,  go  and  dine  at  White's  or  the 
Gnasds' ;  if  she  bother  you  very  mndi,  have  a  separate  eatabhshment 
Yon  are  notlikea  man  of  the  noddle  class  with  a  limited  inoome,  restug^ 
-on  a  dientiie  who  viser  all  his  actions,  and  weald  desert  him  if  he  tried 
to  get  a  little  liberty,  or  openly  iniringed  their  pet  dap-tsap  of  the  do» 
BWitiuities.  We,  tnank  Heaven !  have  plenty  of  amusement,  and  don't 
wnai  that  very  tame  sabstttnte,  domestic  happiness.  We've  cognac  and 
diequot,  and  leave  that  weidc  tea  to  the  poor  devils  who  can't  ;get  any- 
thing  better.  Be  sensible,  Cyril;  of  all  the  married  men  we  know,  on 
wlttoh  of  tiwm  has  his  wife  any  influence  ?  Whidi  of  them  allows  her 
to  tBoableinm  the  least?  Of  eoaise  net;  Ae  is  in  the  world,  she  is  in 
Ae  world ;  they  go  their  own  ways,  and  neither  trenbles  the  other.  80 
"wil]  you  and  Avarina ;  she  is  £ur  too  sensible  a  woman  to  want  a  lover's 
devotion  from  you,  or  any  of  that  nonsense,  you  may  keep  it  for  Madame 
4e  la  Bonbonniere ;  she  is  a  Frenchwoman,  and  likes  sentiment  I  per- 
fretly  nadentand  yonr  relnotanee :  you  are  a  man  of .  pleasore,  natnnlly 
Tou  dislike  anything  that  may  intorifere  widi  or  linnt  year  pleasure,  bu^ 
ndieve  me,  in  seventy«eight  years  I  have  seen  a  little  of  lile,  Cyril ; 
murii^  will  not  make  the  sHghtest  di&renee  to  you;  you  will  live  in 
Belgfave-eqnam  instead  of  the  Albany,  that  is  all."  fit.  Alfanas  listened 
and  walked  on  in  silence.  ^'  You  must  marry,"  reiterated  the  Marquis. 
**  Grey  Royal  baa  no  more  pace  in  her  than  a  cab^horse;  what  could 
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posseu  yooy  my  dear  boy,  to  Tenture  so  much  on  that  miserable  ches« 
nut?" 

St  Albans  drew  his  breath  hard,  and  turned  paler  for  a  seoond. 

**  You  recommend  me  to  marry,  governor  ?"  he  said,  after  a  pause. 

**  I  do,  most  decidedly.'' 

*'  Very  well,  Fll  think  about  it;  don't  worry  me  any  more,"  said  St. 
Albans,  languidly.  **  Faugh !  how  that  fellow  that  passed  us  was  scented 
with  musk  I     Are  you  going  into  White's  ?     I  am." 


IIL 

HOW  LORD  GLEN  CONOR ATI7LATED  HDI8XLF  OH  HIS  TICTOBT. 

I  HAVE  always  liked  the  Marquis  myself;  he  has  no  deep  feelings  to 
trouble  him,  he  is  an  egotistical  and  worldly  old  gentleman;  he  sometimes 
tilts  with  the  most  amiable  unconsciousness  agamst  your  tonderest 
wounds,  and  makes  you  writhe  without  e?er  noticing  it ;  but  I  always 
liked  him,  always  shall;  he  is  very  clever,  very  amusing,  ever  good 
natured,  ever  hospitable,  and  is  as  fond  of  his  second  son,  in  his  own  way, 
as  he  could  be  of  any  one.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  anybody  would  tell 
me  why  novelists  always  fancy  it  necessary  to  make  their  characters 
either  good  or  bad,  quito  one  or  quito  the  ower;  the  majority  of  people 
about  in  the  world  are,  it  seems  to  me,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
exclusively,  but  a  mixture  of  both,  as  the  Mocha  your  valet  brings  you 
up  in  the  morning  is  coffee  and  chicory  equally  mixed.  Five  people  out 
of  six  have  no  marked  characters  at  all,  and  the  generality  one  meets 
could  neither  be  taxed  with  any  remarkable  vice  nor  honoured  for  any 
remarkable  virtue ;  they  would  ruin  your  peace  with  their  malice,  but 
would  not  touch  you  with  a  dagger  for  the  world,  and  are  capable  neither 
of  a  positively  noble  action  nor  of  a  positively  bad  one.  You  must  have 
force  of  character  for  the  extreme  of  both  good  and  evil.  Half  the  people 
in  society  are  like  my  friend  Lord  Glen,  who  would  have  been  insulted, 
no  person  more  so,  had  you  asked  him  to  do  anvthing  dishonourable ;  but 
could  see  nothing  degrading  in  the  advice  he  gave  his  son,  honestly 
thinking  it  was  the  best  St.  Albans  could  receive  and  follow,  to  make  a 
rich  marriage,  that  he  might  quiet  his  creditors  now,  and  live  on  his 
wife's  money  afterwards. 

"  I  shall  win,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  he  to  me  at  a  morning  party  at 
Fulham,  as  he  stood  stirring  the  cream  in  a  cup  of  Souchong  undnr  a 
great  chesnut-tree  on  the  lawn,  where  our  band  was  playing  Trovatore 
airs  and  new  waltxes,  and  we  were  eating  Neapolitan  ices,  mrting,  and 
playing  croquet  or  lawn  billiards  with  some  hundred  or  so  of  our  kind 
in  the  g^unds  of  Lady  Rosediamond's  biiou  of  a  dower-house.  I  fol- 
lowed hiB  glance,  which  was  to  where  Avanna  sat,  looking  more  animated 
than  usual,  and  talking  to  St.  Albans. 

'« Do  you  think  so,  sir  ?  I  hope  not  Tin's  the  best  of  all  blessinM 
Heaven  knows,  but,  my  dear  lord,  he's  the  last  fellow  in  the  world  to  be 
put  into  the  bondage  of  marriage,  even  for  that.  The  idea  of  St.  Albans 
married !" 

'*  I  was  just  such  a  man  as  Cyril  at  his  age,  and  /  married,  but  I  can 
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«if ore  yoa  I  made  the  fetton  to  fight  I  did  not  know  I  wore  them.  Anj 
sennble  man  may,  if  he  Hket.  Cyril  will  many  ATarina,  my  dear 
Henrey,  and  will  thank  me  yery  mnch  for  haying  miade  him  the  aUianoe. 
I  knew  I  ahoold  bring  him  roimd  to  my  yiews ;  he  ia  a  aenaible  fellow, 
lealljr,  thoi^  he  hat  a  few  strange  Quixotic  ideas,  like  those  about  his 
election.  I  cannot  imagine  where  he  has  got  them ;  the  St.  Albans 
wece  neyer  romantio,  nor  the  Dormers  either,  and  romance  is  sudi  a  very 
^oeer  thing  to  linger  in  a  man  who  has  Uyed  as  my  son  has  done.  He 
will  marry  Ayarina,  mon  gar^on,  and  I  am  yery  elad  of  it — yery  glad.** 
And  the  Marquis  finished  his  U%  and  turned  to  Lady  Rosediamonds  in 
the  best  possible  spirits  at  the  coming  success  of  his  diplomacy. 

*^  Dine  with  me  to-night,  H^nrey  ?**  he  asked,  when  the  haute  yol^ 
4W  the  journals  caUed  us  next  day,  was  ^persed,  and  Ayarina  and  her 
mother  woe  rolling  back  to  Belgrayia.     *'  And  you,  Cyril  ?'' 

<"  I,  sir?"  said  St.  Albans.  '<  Thank  you,  no.  I'm  engaged  for  this 
evening." 

^  Ah!  no  doubt;  where  to,  may  I  ask?" 

I  dare  say  Lord  Glen  had  a  fond  hope  that  the  answer  would  be 
Wilton-creseent,  but  it  wasn't;  it  was  brief  enough :  *'  Richmond.'' 

*^  Richmond?  A  man  dinner,  or  a  boatbg  party,  or  what  P  You  are 
always  dining  at  Richmond,  it  seems  to  me  ;  you  were  there  on  Monday, 
and  yesterday  too ;  with  all  the  best  houses  in  town  open  to  you,}!  wonder 
you  take  the  trouble  to  go  all  the  way  down  there  with  a  row  men,  or  a 
few  danseuses.  Yesterday  yon  threw  oyer  the  Duchess's  dinner  for  some 
Richmond  affair.  I  have  no  business  with  what  you  do  with  yourself,  of 
course,  but  it  is  unlike  you,  and  bad  taste,  you  are  generally  so  very 
difBdle.    Won't  you  be  back  in  time  for  Protocol's  receptbn  to-night  P 

St.  Albans  shook  his  head : 

''  My  dear  goTemor,  why  should  I  go  to  Protocol's  ?  The  atmosphere 
will  be  at  70  deg.  I  should  be  crushed  comme  d'ordinaire,  and  I 
ehould  only  reach  the  green  drawing-room  and  the  Countess  after  three 
hours'  steady  toil.  I'ye  done  so  many  of  these  things,  please  don't  ask 
me ;  my  health's  too  deticate  to  stand;  the  fatigues  of  an  assembly  just 
yet  again." 

"Very  odd,"  said  Lord  Glen  to  himself  as  St.  Albans  drove  off 
noddmg  a  good-by  to  his  father.  **  Last  season  Cyril  was  at  every  re- 
ception in  town ;  ne  is  surely  never  losing  his  taste  for  good  society !" 

I  don't  suppose  the  Marqub  liked  Avarina  Sansreproche,  as  he  had  a 
mdal  contempt  for  any  but  very  lovely  women,  save  for  matrimonial 
alliances.  The  St.  Albans  women  and  men  are  a  family  of  great  beauty, 
and  have  been  Stuned  for  it  for  many  generations ;  and  Lord  Glen  sets 
the  greatest  possible  store  on  it,  bom  in  himself  and  others,  therefore 
I  don't  suppose  he  had  any  particular  admiration  for  his  future  daughter- 
in-law  ;  but  if  he  made  love  for  himself  in  the  Regency  days  half  so  grace- 
fully and  gallantly  as  he  now  made  it  for  his  son,  the  reputation  he  won 
when  he  was  Viscount  Faineant  was  not  to  be  wondered  at.  And  if 
St.  Albans  was  rather  lax  in  his  courtship,  the  Marquis  did  his  best  to 
coyer  and  make  up  for  his  short-comings.  St.  Albans,  though  I  suppose 
noondled,  was  hardly  as  enchanted  as  his  fiither  ;  I  fancied,  now  and 
then,  there  came  over  his  fiEU^  a  look  of  genuine  worry ;  and  he  was  less 
in  society  than  usual,  whidi,  considering  he  was  a  man  whom  you  met 
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arerjidiHe  6«oli  mmton,  aad  livei  iir  Ae  higliwt  atfd  gmj«it  oMmdMy  imb 
only  tMcoafalo  to  one  ««i8e  not  •^•nplinMBfcuy:  to .  l^to.^SiwpiKiDliB 
lhctbe^idBO«OM0  4oliATetiw«e«f  ^ertocioty  then  ke^vvM<£Qioed,  tiD 
ke  iKSS  Jinbtd  to  ker  for  fife.  But  Amniia  Imm  itJieroMUy ;  ske  went 
«i  lier'wajw  A<MMg  ditnelf  i»«th  hor  efnble  gmee  of  tnanner  at  ooo- 
certt,  and  diaiien,  baUs,  and  <Mjeteen.    ISie  was  evidenlly,  at  Loid 

nonseiMe;  and  though  die  nmlad  iiiaiaaBtly  wkm.ahettaBd  St 
met  in  the  Ride,  or4it  the  Opera,  er  any  of  the  ■■hwpjhi  balls,  i 
and  asoeaihlies,  she suiikd  jast as  pisawnt^  atne, oc  atthe-eld  BuehaM 
of  Lapislandi,  or  at  her  ienier  Aaor.  -She  dsd  net  seem  to  went  Bi. 
Aihans^n  atteation,  whieh  was  partieaiorijriuidn^,  ftw  he  did  not>eeem  in- 
ohnedtopoyit,bBt]etilH*fiartofthea£Evd^  T^b 

rumour  of  iheb  eDgagemeat  gotranDoog  the  ^oniditi  of^tewn,  and  obo 
■MyraaDg,  in  the  Conservative,  I  lead,  among  other  feshioaaMe  intel- 
ligence, *'  It  is  rumoured  that  a  matrimonial  alliance  is  projected  faotwccw 
Lord  Cyril  St.  Albans,  second  iK>n  t£  the  Meet  (Hen.  die  ilavfuis  of 
Glffiudlertoo,  and  ^  .Hion.  AvaiaBa  Samrapeodie,  only  daughter  and 
sole  hevof  the  Baroaess  af  fHrnaoMe  and  MrinciiitD  aiid  the  late  Hon. 
George  Saaanoproehe.''  The  *an  lord  ilaaiwig  hytme  poiated  to  tha 
yaiageaph,  soiiled,  aad  took  out  his  eaaaielled  Irax. 

''Man  |rav90B,  aeeerhet  with  an  (dd  dtpioauttiitr 

^  The  ^ce,  sir !     Is  it  taae  affirire  aocenplie,  then  ?** 

'^Gfooarser 

The  Mamais  gaveme^glaapethataaid;  '*Doyou  eajapew  awythii^ 
Zimdertoek  «eakl  &il  tK>  be  P** 

^  Has  ^t.  AUhhu  poatifaly  peopeied  to  her  f** 

'*  Proposed  ?  No,  I  believe  not;  but  the  aSaurisJ^aite  ■iiingfd,  and 
pevfeetly  anderstood  Inr  every  ana.     Lady  Taifttoieo  laad  I ** 

^  Then  theve  is  no  hepe  forhiarf " 

'^  No/sor,  you  floean,  b^oasee !  No,-tfaemaRiageis-as«eitainiaaif  it 
had.afarMdy^takenpiaoe,a«d  it  wiMhe  thehest  etep  of  his  life.'' 

'' Well,  sir,  I  bepe  it  4B*y;  hut,  oo  myJife,  fer>St.  Alhaas  to  many 
seems  as  bad  as  for  him  to  shoot  himself.  He*s  the  last  man  in  tfaie 
world '' 

The  Mawjait  shrugged  ins  shaalders,  and  tapped  hie  bax4id«aiusedly. 

<<  YenaMu  of  the  praseat  gaaentioQ^re^itiaage^BUews!  ¥oa  apeak 
4>f'a good jalMaoeeaudeAroaieeeial -aad  usariMm  motiTeeaBtdeleMly  as  if 
it  warn  a  aiiieraUe,  iafetoaled  love-auitch.  Cjiiltwill  many,  snd  will 
ihaak  oie  -very  meh  for  my  «dvioe.  I  teid  ywa  I  shodd  win;  theee 
was  neiwraay  doabt  aboatit!'' 

St  Albns  was  sitttag  in  the  rhay^iiidow.«f  WhMi  half  ^aa  hear 
after,  wi^n  I  weat  tfiere,  rsading  (be  meniiag  papers,  and,  as  hiaeyes 
feU  en  the  pasagiaph  that  oeacof ued-  hiaiBBif, ^eoaaetlwBg'Susficionsiy  Hhe 
a  sneer  weotover  his  £we.  I  sappoee  he  thought  it waa  ao  annoaDoe- 
maat  of  hie  ofm  saie,siaiikr  to  the^anDoanoeneatof  the  eale  of  a  ocMe 
andoeostiyaibiasy  by  Christie  and  J^famsen,  op  of  a  einaaattwe«y«ar-«ld 
hyTattersalL 

'<  fie  yiMiiaee  really  going  in  far  Maniage,^St  Alhaas  r  I 
ofthe2adLifeGuaadB. 


St  Alfaaaa  lathed  up.fer«  neBeat,  as  if  he waiwpositifdj'Btafded 
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paper,  ■iiulkjJ  iayiiMitiBlni,— d  •treteMUnnlf: 

^  M J  gMd  Mkmy  M I  ^mn  gang  ^  W  h«Bfd  toimww,  nwdd  joa 
Aittk  it  ipMil'iMte  to  veniod  m»  •? mf  doMi  ?* 

^ByGmrgpl  IwUtkAwMiim  hmatAjmL  It  that  pwagmph  toi>P 
FiMrflMrnadI  Ji^Ntar!  nrko  wiU  craditit!  Yov'reikfit'Mlow  toteloe 
■MfhiiijpMJ  imrs,  coriMiiy.  Y^or  wile  wil  idie  know  irlnt  a  Taitar 
flh«  Im  oM^kt,  df  iiie  imed  MMe  tlDiiefl  J  ooold  iell;  kn* !" 

-  St.  AifaMio  mmM  a  Mttie : 


^£veo  if  7mM,€karii«,  I  fiMld  beiTon  mytvifc  wmAi  Uim 
dJ.     My<dMr  Mlow/joa'fcfgoiyaa  talk  to  thft«Mtt«ttniethpeai«im 


lMtter»  wtfcb;itt  »r  fiMdti,  tkan  any  man  (if  th«M  be  OM 


Se  tpo^  Ife  fint  wmiis  luif  aadlj,  kit  the  last  n  kb  own  l^gar» 
nd  mmjy  witk  «  giy  laogk.  Bnoaaon  kuighed  too,  and  begii  to 
tiik  of  the  btett  odds  taken  for  the  Aseot  Cap  next  week. 

''GMyfiojal  hain't  a  efaaaee  with  Cereiiation  and  Beaa  Aire ;  die'il 
■OTer  win.  I  ntiMr  kaaw  one  af  Capei  Caradoo's  hertestkat  did,"  mU 
Wyndham,  eontemptuonsly. 

**  Grey  Royal  I  1  belieye  yoa.  She'0  a  clever-looking  little  niare> 
but  she  wouldn't  win  the  Consolation  Scramble,"  added  Tom  Vane. 
'<  Shell  let  you  in  heaTily,  St  Albans,  take  my  woid." 

St.  Albans  laughed : 

^^Very  fih^.  Most  things  feaiiDBBe  betray  ceafldeaec,  whether 
aqaane^or  hwnan*  But  I'm  rengned.  Where's  the- goad  of  wonyiag? 
It  ncTcr  n^MB  anyAing  better ;  there's  nethiog  worth  vexing  oneself 
aboat  ander  the  sun ;  it  oriy  tnikes  lines  iu  your  loaekead,  and  spoils 
Toar  good  feoks.  The  goremor^s  an  Epicurean,  and  so  am  I ;  we  nerar 
botiier  ouiaslfee;  if  tlaags  go  smoetMy,  well  and  good ;  if  ikej  dooH, 
we  tarn  oar  hadce  onthcin.*' 

^  What  a  ln%  dog  fihat  is,"  sakl  BrahaMn  to  aw,  ^as  St.  Alhan 
went  oat  of  mite^  «*  IMking  trouhleehim ;  his  life's  eae  long  kma^^ 
4tf  delicioQS-iarniente,  «Doept,  I  evppose^  he'sdeep  with  the  Jews;  bntif 
ftey  knew  he'e  goasg  to  aiarry  iato  suofa  a  lei  of  tin  as  the  Suureprocfas^s^ 
ih^  let  him  done  fasteaai^.'' 

^  Mbaas  weat  bene  to  -Sie  Albany,  drank  ^wn  sobm  4ced  water 
and  sherry,  and  dirsw  kimeelf  into  an  ^li^  chahr,  wony  enough  on  hbn, 
^owHiathe  wasidoneaaideoaldgive  rmetoit 

-''Bt  Hearen!  if  that  asare  only  wins  I  wfll  aever  bet  again,  I  awear. 
If  dolose,'!  mast  s^  my  horses  and  •everything  available,  pay  ^  debts 
of  honour  as  best  I  may,  and  leave  England.  My  fiitheris  right:  I 
five  at  theTate-df  a  man  with  thirty  thomaad  a  year,  and  if  I  lose  on 
that  race,  God  knows  what  I  am  to  do !  And  I  have  drawn  her  intany 
flAeas  wMl,  poordnld!  Shele^esme:  she  would  risk,  do, endure  any- 
tld^  on  wVi'fot  aie.  Bat  she  knows  nothing  of  the  woiM ;  she  little 
dreama  what  it  is  for  a  nan  -of  pleasure  to  have  Tuin  stare  ban  in  the 
face,  and  threaten  to  rM>  him  of  all  his  luxuries,  pleasures,  appManoes,  ail 
he^ues;,  even  perhaps  to  his  good  name.  Poverty,  I  veiily  believe, 
wouM^bearAbleto  her  with  me  ;  but,  God  hdp  heift  I  am  too  spoiled 
by  the  woftd  to-Tea<di  her  standard,  or  kam  her  uassMhfcness." 

The  otlter  inght,  aims  leeteurs,  wlnle  we  of  ^e  West  ware  wsMng 
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and  flirtiDg,  diniog  and  laughing,  in  the  East  the  great  fire  was  raging, 
and  Death  was  hvay  at  his  work.  While  we  of  Belgraria  and  May-fair 
were  taUdnr  and  laaffhin?  at  White's,  and  the  Guards*,  and  the  National, 
drinking  daret  and  Choquot  at  a  hundred  dinners,  waltiing  young 
beauties  round  a  hundred  ball-rooms,  dashing  through  the  lightM  streets 
from  one  assembly  to  another,  listening  to  the  swell  of  the  Huguenots 
OTerture,  and  the  fiuewell  cadence  of  Grisi's  song,  in  the  City  the  yast 
billows  of  flame  were  rolting  up  to  the  stars,  scorching  the  calm  summer 
night  with  their  lurid  breath,  hissbc^  like  fiery  serpents  through  the 
doomed  roofe,  lashbg  the  rirer  into  weets  of  fire,  breaking  the  stillness 
of  the  June  eyening  with  bursts  like  thunder,  and  clutching  human  life 
into  their  fell  embrace.  How  Tast  the  diflference  that  niffht  between 
the  two  quarters  of  our  city,  close  as  they  lay  together — ^how  strange 
the  glittering  gaiety  of  the  one,  the  interminable  horror  of  the  other ! 
But  almost  as  vast,  almost  as  strange  is  the  difference  between  the  out- 
ward and  inward  life  of  men,  the  life  that  is  for  society,  and  the  life  that 
is  for  solitude — the  calm,  the  nonchalance,  the  gaiety  that  we  see  in  the 
one,  the  storm,  the  fury,  the  de?astation  that  may  rage,  unknown  to  us, 
in  <he  other. 

IV. 

HOW  CUB  BIT  WAS  DBAWV. 

Ascot  week  came,  and  Grey  Royal  won !  beating  Coronation,  who 
had  been  winner  of  the  Two  Thousand  the  year  before,  and  Beau  Sire, 
who  had  been  second  at  the  Derby,  throwins^  everybody  out  of  their  cal- 
culations, and  gaining  the  Red  lUband  of  the  Turf  for  Capel  Caradoc; 
giying  the  lie  to  all  her  foes'  predictions,  and  proving  herself  worthy  of 
her  few  staunch  friends'  trust,  like  a  well-bred,  clever,  unpretending  little 
chesnut  as  she  was.  Grey  Royal  won,  and  so  by  her  did  St  Albans.  He 
drove  me  down  on  the  Cup-day,  and  never  had  I  seen  him  so  agitated 
about  the  issue  of  a  race.  He  always  betted  considerably,  and  always 
took  his  gains  or  his  losses  with  that  light  laissez-faire  philosophy  arising 
from  the  mixture  in  his  character  of  generosity  and  carelessness,  sweet 
temper  and  indolence,  which  he  had  practised  sJl  his  life;  but  that  day  it 
deserted  him.  He  was  very  pale ;  he  looked  anxious  and  agitated  ;  and 
as  for  the  last  ten  yards  Coronation  and  Grey  Royal  held  neck  by  neck 
together,  I  heard  his  quick,  loud  breathings,  that  told  how  much  was  at 
stske  for  him  on  the  issue  of  the  race.  Grey  Royal  won,  the  Marquis 
was  fain  to  confess  he  had  been  in  the  wrong,  and  his  son  looked  like  a 
man  who  had  received  a  reprieve  from  the  gdlows  or  the  guillotine,  and 
drove  us  back  to  town  in  spirits  too  genuinely  gay  to  be  forced  or 
assumed. 

'*  So  that  chesnut  of  Caradoc's  won,  after  all !"  said  the  Marquis  to  me 
on  the  Heath.  <<I  am  glad  she  did.  I  know  Cyril  had  risked  a  great 
deal  of  money  upon  her,  and  if  he  has  won  considerably  he  can  free  him- 
self of  one  or  two  of  his  more  pressing  debts  before  his  marriage.  But  I 
dare  say  you  know  more  of  how  his  affairs  stand  than  I  do." 

'<St.  Albans,  you  must  dine  with  us  at  the  Star  and  Garter  to- 
morrow," said  Brabason,  as  we  drove  home.  *'  You  must  No,  hang  it ! 
we  won't  let  you  off,  will  we,  Hervey  ?    You're  beginning  to  grow  uu* 
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sociable,  l^at't  what  comes  of  being  an  engaged  man,  or  next  door  to 
it  There  won't  be  any  women,  to  ATarina  can't  be  icandalifed  if  the 
hears  of  it." 

St.  Albans  hngfaed: 

*^  My  dear  fellow,  I  shouldn't  mind  scandalising  "Mm  Sansreproche  in 
the  least* 

«As  a  pr^paratif  to  what  she'll  hare  to  encounter  afterwards,  eh? 
Wen,  that>(  only  hir.  You'll  come  then,  Cyril  ?  Ill  call  for  you  at 
half-past  ax,  if  you  like  P' 

"Veiywell,  do." 

He  didn't  seem  oyer  willing,  I  thought^  despite  the  preference  hie 
&th^  had  accused  him  of  giving  to  Richmond  dmners  orer  private  ones. 
Whether  he  was  or  not,  however,  Brabaion  took  him  and  me  up  at 
White's  the  next  day,  and  the  Marquis  nodded  his  son  a  good-humoured 
a£eu  from  the  bay  window. 

"  Cyril  asked  me  what  time  he  could  see  me  alone  to-morrow,"  he 
thought,  complacently,  as  he  returned  to  his  papers.  '<  To  tell  me  he 
has  proposed  to  Avarina,  no  doubt!  Ah!  adroit  management  always 
succeeds.  It  is  only  your  bunglers  who  &il — ^your  maladroits,  who  push 
the  thing  too  far,  ox  do  not  push  it  &r  enough." 

Brabtfon's  dinner  was  a  very  pleasant  one.  He  had  about  ten  or  a 
dosen  men,  and  we  were  as  comfortable  as  we  ever  are  when  we're  alone. 
(Passez-moi  le  mot,  mesdemoiselles ;  ungallant  it  may  sound,  but  it  is  true, 
and  truth  is  so  very  great  a  rarity,  that  of  course  you  value  it  as  you  do 
green  roses,  pink  pearls,  old  point,  or  any  other  exceptional  treasure.) 
We  could  talk  what  we  liked,  we  could  smoke  when  we  would,  we  had 
not  to  rake  up  current  chit-chat  for  Lady  Adeliza  nor  go  through  an 
examination  in  chamber-music  for  Miss  Concerto;  it  was  a  pleasant 
dinner  from  the  fish  to  the  move,  which  did  not  inaugurate  the  exit  of 
ladies^  but  the  entrance  of  co£Fee,  and  a  lounge  at  the  windows  to  scent 
^e  honeysuckles  and  drink  iced  waters. 

'*  Hervey,"  said  Brabaaon,  suddenly,  **  do  you  remember  that  girl  we 
saw  as  we  came  back  horn  Telfer's  boatine  party  ?  You  do  ?  Well,  I 
told  you,  didn't  I,  I'd  find  out  something  about  her?  I  sent  Evans  down 
to  inquire  vdiat  he  coidd,  but  he's  such  a  stupid  fool,  he  only  brought  me 
word  that  the  house  was  called  Brooke  Lodge,  as  if  I  cared  a  hang  for 
the  name  of  ihe place!  I  must  ferret  her  out  somehow.  She  was  such  a 
pretty  little  dear !  If  I  see  her  in  that  garden  agam,  111  speak  to  her,  I 
▼ow,  for  aU  she  flew  away  as  if  we  were  ogres." 

^'How  do  you  know  your  acquaintance  will  be  desired  or  accepted  ?'* 
said  St  Albans  from  another  window,  in  a  short  tone  utterly  unlike  his 
own. 

I  looked  at  him  surprised.  There  was  a  flush  of  annoyance  on  his 
face,  and  he  pulled  down  his  left  wristband  impatiently.  Brabaaon 
kogfaed: 

"  What  a  shocking  fellow  you  are,  St  Albans !  Can't  you  let  one 
talk  of  a  single  woman  without  wanting  to  appropriate  her?  Poor 
Avarina,  je  la  plains !     But  do  you  know  my  little  beauty  F" 

''What  may  her  name  be  ?"  said  St  Albans,  with  his  teeth  set  hard 
on  his  Manilla. 

'*  Marchmont;  I  think ;  I  mean  to  find  out  more  about  her.  She's  too 
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good  t<y  bekil,  if  ittimrth ;  aWs  dwkmKoliitlliftfiiDg/oa  my  1 
»dyouk«MP " 

St  Albans  stroked  his  moustaches  impatientlj,  an  angry  flcodi  i 
ing  over  his  forehead.     I  had  nerer  seen  him  look.s^  iriitafctti  iniis 
life. 

'<  I  know  one  thing,  that  if  yon  want  to  be  home  in  time  for  Ladj 
Wentirorth's  IbM^mals,  you  nwt  etart.  It  is  ten  o'dook,''  h^saU,  k>ok. 
tug  al  his  waleh,  and  ffiaging  hk  MaoiHa  iato  the  gnden  belom 

We  did  want  to  be  in  time  for  Lady  Wentwortii'sy  «•  we  breho  «p  $mA 
drove  homewards,  St.  Albans  and  I,  in  Brabaxon's  trap.  St  AUmuis 
chose  the  baek  seat,  and  was  unusaally  siknt,  smaimig,  au  eutoiag  but 
IMt  iale  mine  and  Bsabaaoa^s  ooarersalieD,  wUeh  was  chiefly  on  tba 
wore  of  the  girl  wham  we  hMl^aeett  a  few  days  before  »kiu  we  wiei»  «■ 
die  river,  ^rowiag  a  stick  inta  the  water,  towards  wfaMk  her  garden 
doped  down,  for  her  dog  to  fetch,  and  whose  £ao»  had  c— |^ht  Brabaaea^a 
eye,  aAd][deaaed  faifn.  so  weE -Aat  he  couldn't  forcet  it^  ai&  being  an  in- 
flaooBuible  Cillow,  had  sworn  to  see  it  again,  wnieh  aapearad  to  kiaa 
telecaUy^praeticaUe^  ai^  by  all  his  servaat  ooald  hMor,  aim  sisaisd  te  \m 


telecaUy^  praetioaUe^  ai^  by  I 

liviiq^  aione^  sav<e  a  few  domosties^  .and  rather  a  nqrstermB  young  lafy 
altogether,  gomg  by  the  naoM  of  Miss  Matihi»eat#  H»  was  destised  to 
keq»hieoadfe.  Jasfe  as  we  drove  oai  of  Riciwnead  wepawsd  thaprfniga 
of  » garden,  wid^ lahnrnvms  and  13aes  nodding  their  headrorer  dMaa 
in  the  sum^r  moonlight,  and  leoMag  oa  the  top  raU  of  the  Uttlo  iron 
gate  fteod  due  identkntl  giri ;  die  June  epsning  was  wo&nigk  at  bright 
as  dav»  and  very  pretty  uid  striking  she  oertakly  loolndin  it« 

*^Oy  George  r  cried  Brabaxon,  who  waa  a  devfl^fBay^^aro  roamg 
fellow,  and  thatiright,  dianks  to  his  having  won  by  Grey  Bcmd,  in  tho 
mood  far  any  sort  of  laric,  ^  there's  my  litde  beaaty,  I  vow,  mhin^  fer 
aomdbody— 4or  moy  perhaps.    By- Jove,  III  go  and  aAihar!" 

''SU^!  Good  God!  aroyoosMMir  be^St  Alfaaos,  iaa^tonord 
never  heard  from  him  in  his  life;  bat  before  tho  wovds  woeo  off  his  Upa, 
Brabaaon  nulled  up,  flnng  the  reins  to  aw^jnnipod  down,  and  with  a  langh, 
lifting  his  hat,  wmt  up  to  the  gmtei    The  oirl  stood  aaif  uMertainnttho 


dnsky  light  whether  he  waa  tM  person,  irooever  he  was»  whom  she 
peotedornot;  but  before  he  eoold  ^peak  to  her,  Si.  Albanaipmag  doom, 
and  caiq:ht  hold  of  his  arm,  w^iifo  die  litde  beauty  ottored  km  naoae, 
'' C^rwidi  an  aoeent  of  interne  relief  aadddigl^ 

^Brabaaon,  take  care  what  yoa  say,**  he  began,  in  an  under  tooe^ 
fiercer  dian  that  careless  lfUM»iuro  feliow  had  over  tnoblsd  himnlf  to 
use  to  anybody. 

The  other  looked  up  and  htnghed : 

*<  The  devil !  I  beg  your  pardon,  St.  Albans.  I  didn't  know  I  was 
poaching  ooyournMior;  couldn't  tell,  could  I?  To«  abonrnmUo  sly 
dog,  I  thought  you'd  some  psoprieterdiip  in—-" 

'<  Be  silent,  for  Heaven's  sake !"  said  St.  Albans,  impetuously.  ^Slw 
iamy  wijk  /    Aa  such,  yea  must  hooour  and  renect  hor.^ 

Btabaion  stared  aghast.  ''Yonrwife!  Good  God!  I dmght Avarino 
Sansreproche—— " 

^^  Is  notfamg  to  me;  never  was,  never  win  be.  Tfabismywife*  Our 
marriage  has  been  secret,  owing  to  many  reasons,  but  it  must  bo  soeret  do 
lenger  now  insult  has  ODOO  approashed  hss^"  said  St  Albaas^ashotnmed 
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wad  b^qfanad  to  »•►  loilw.old  kngnd^imciolaii  tkyU^  diawuiy  ih^girfg 
hand  tkroogk  his  mb.  ''  Hwvty^  oiy  good  fellov^  it's  &  (peer  pkoot 
gMraniiitoodpotiniii  ton  o^clock  ti  nqgfat  a4  >.gordett  gmtoy  I  mmH  soyy  bofe 
wffl  700  oUew  M»?  Yiokt,  thooo  aro  two  of  ny  boit  firiaadft  Lodr 
Gjril  SI.  Albau;  Jiojor  Horroy^  Captoia  HnbaaKNi.'' 

«<IioUrGyxilt«ekoo2dookvaadit  ishRontrtoione-;  bat  hoi*&«Mr 
pnactaaL  Hemigiitoa  woUomm  oloooe;  hoknowi  I  shidl bo  ddigktod 
to  ben  bio  ooipo,  tboogb  I  kaow  wbat  it  will:  bo.  Tbo  idoa  o£  Herfoy's 
bettbg  an  I  abodd  not  manaeB  that  afitir.  If  joa  sot  to  work 
adrradj  70a  are  safe  to  succeed;  skilfol  diplomacy  alwa7S-*— -Ab !  tborr 
ytm  aaa^  Gyrii,  at  ksk  Good  BMruogv"  Mid.  tbo>Mai^pi8^  aeatmoraing, 
looldng  up  firom  his  breakfast  in  his  house  in  Berkele7-sqiiarey  awtuting 
the  interview  his  son  had  requested. 

Sa»  Albaai  totaod  biau^into  aa  oasy-obabsy  laid  bis  bead  baek  on  the 
cushion,  aad  strobod  an  infinitosimal  tanior.  **  Good  mofniny,  gaiamoi:. 
I'm  come  to  spedc  to  you,  pleaao." 

'<8poab|  my  doat  fieUow,"  smatd  iba  MaBfu%  gnaioas^.  <'I  can 
gaasa  yoar  ^ogiand,  bat  go  obv'' 

"^  DU I  oBdeiatMd  yoa  wb%,  or,  tbat  yov  wished  n»  to  annT^?'' 

^  Qaite  rifb%.    I  do> wi[£  yon^mmlk  mmnmti^y/' 

''ToutbrnkloooUa'tdo  hotter?'' 

''  Doeidedty  I  do»    You  ha^o  ny  fuE  ooneuiaanooi" 

*'  Tm  ^ad  to  beae  diat^  boeauao  it's  troublesenao  to  dispute^  and  yaa 
know  Vm  akvaya  happy  ta  ptoaoeyoui.  Will  yoa^oomo  aad  bo  intradoaod 
to^my  wtfoitbeal" 

Tbo  Maiiqnis  buirilod^  and  stMvod  bis  ohottdato : 

**  Mj  AeatCyAf  1  coagialnfaito^  yoa  asoat  wanniy  ;  you  hoTO  aoted  moat 
wioflfy;  boiiairo  mo-it  wiU  be tha  baaaieaiataaiof  yoar  hhJ' 

'^Itbiakitwattr' 

'^Ikaawikwilk  IooaldBot.tettyoa.bowni«b  I  nyself  am  pleaood 
0£  oouna  yoa  baFO  said  aothing-diout  time  yet,  but  if  I  might  adviae^ 
I  ahooU  fainiy  it  oa  as  maab  as  posnUo*    Yoar  Jows*— — " 

^  I  banw-bamad  it  on*.    I  want  tbzougk  tbo  canaiony,  aad  boro  it 


toMt^  I  aasaoo  yoa^a  montii  ago/ 

liaManioiaataiod.     '' Wentibfoagb  tba-aeiankQoy?    PaBdooma^I 
don'tcpata  aadorsland youc  jest.    What  do  yoaaBaaaP' 


"^I  aieaa,  boa  p^  tbat  I  aat  mandod  r 

''GaodHoareaol    Avarina  wooid  i 

'^Avannik  baa  notbiag  to  do,  with  it  Mj  doav  govaraor,  Fm  Ttry 
OQBry,  bitf  I  badaaAnapatod  your  adnoa^  Don't  ha  TOMd,  go¥«nior,  afaia 
will  do  tbo  St  Alfaemi^cfodit;  aunly,  you  can  trust  my  tasto«  I  waa 
maniadtbo  day  yoa  eaaaadled  mo  fint  Wo  have  had  to  kaop  it  ptivato^ 
bosaoaa  oC  Aosa  deoeod  Jews;  hoi  thaio  lano  longor  any  need.  I  wan 
enough  at  Asoot  to  quiat  tbo  most  trouUeaome,  aad  I  aaa  able  to  pro- 
daim  it^  and  intDDdeoe  bar  mm*  Doa't  go  iato  a  fit^  my  deav  fiither,  fon 
God's  sake!  I  know  you  moaat  all  kindnesi^  hot  had  I  aover  mot 
Viokii^  naithor  yoa  nor  any  man  would  baio:  made  mo  soil  myself  £iir 
maaoy        " 

""  Fiafa^r  ga8podtho.liant«%  "^^  »^  broadilesa. 

''  Poor  Marchmont's  daughter— his  only  cbUd,  indeed.    Do  yoa  re* 
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member  him-— a  man  in  the  Bayi,  who  ran  through  erery  son  and  cot  to 
France?  I  met  her  in  Paris  thb  spring,  under  Tery  singolar  circum- 
ttanoee — romantic  ones,  if  yon  like.  No  matter  to  relate  them  now ;  her 
father  was  dead,  she  was  onl^  eighteen,  alone  and  unhappy  with  some 
wretched  French  people,  and,  in  a  word,"  said  St.  Albans,  nestling  into 
his  chair  and  resuming  his  old  tone,  '*  she  pleased  me,  and  I  was  so  dread- 
fully  afraid  of  your  fettering  me  one  day  to  some  red-haired  woman  with 
tin,  ihat  I  married  her  in  Paris,  and  g^ve  her  a  right  to  protect  me.'* 

Lord  Glenallerton  gasped  for  breath,  then  rose,  his  indignation  too 
great  to  be  uttered.  He  looked  at  his  son  with  deep,  mournful,  con- 
temptuous pity. 

*^  The  girl  was  only  eighteen — alone— unprotected— and  you  married 
her!" 

St.  Albans  rose  too: 

<<  Tes,  my  lord,  I  married  her  I  Vaurien  I  may  be,  but,  thank  God,  I 
did  not  utterly  abuse  trust  innocently  and  entirely  placed  in  me." 

The  Marquis  waved  his  hand  to  the  door. 

^'I  decline  to  express  my  opinion  of  your  conduct,  or  I  should  be 
obliged  to  use  words  I  should  regret  to.  use  to  a  man  who  bears  my  name* 
You  will  see  your  own  folly  in  time  without  any  enlightenment  mm  me. 
I  need  not  say  I  wish  our  acquaintance  to  cease  from  to-day.  May  I 
trouble  you  to  leave  me  ? — ^Married  a  woman  without  a  farthing !  Good 
God !  And  he  calls  himself  a  man  of  the  world !"  murmured  the  Mar- 
quis, as  the  door  closed  on  his  son ;  and  he  sank  back  in  his  arm-chair^ 
crushed,  paralysed,  and  speechless,  at  the  ruin  of  all  his  diplomacy. 

And  so  our  bet  was  drawn !  The  Marquis's  Tactics  were  the  best 
joke  of  that  season ;  but  Rochefbucauldean  philosopher  though  he  might 
be,  I  believe  their  failure  rankled  more  cruelly  in  Lord  Glen's  breast  than 
any  lack  of  success  at  a  European  congress  or  a  meeting  of  the  Powers. 
He  had  never  been  foiled  before — and  he  had  made  a  fool  of  lumself  to 
so  manyl  As  for  cutting  St  Albans,  he  was  too  good  natured  to  do 
that,  and  in  his  heart  liked  lus  son  too  well  to  be  able  to  sit  in  the  same 
club  window  many  days  without  speaking  to  him.  He  considers  him  an 
enfiBtnt  perdu,  a  wasted  alliance — en  un  mot,  a  very  great  fool — but  told 
him  so  one  day  with  much  unction,  regretted  that  romantic  element  in  his 
character,  to  which  his  downfikl  was  to  be  attributed,  with  deep  pathos, 
and  was  reconciled  to  him  ever  afterwards.  He  had  some  slight  consola- 
tion when  Faineant  returned  from  Athens,  in  wedding  him  to  Avarina 
Sansreproche ;  and  if  you  asked  him  which  he  preferred  of  his  two  belles- 
fiiles,  he  would  tell  you — and  possibly  persuade  himself  that  he  to)d  the 
truth — that  he  admires  and  respects  the  future  Baroness  of  Turquoise 
and  Malachite  de  tout  son  coeur,  and  has  never  pardoned  '*  Cyril's  Folly,** 
as  he  terms  the  other ;  but  as  Lady  Faineant  grows  decidedly  plainer  as 
years  roll  on,  and  it  is  Violet  St.  Albans  with  whom  he  laughs,  jokes,  and 
tells  his  Regency  stories,  and  at  whom  he  looked  most  complacently  at 
the  Drawing-room,  when  they  were  both  presented  ^'  on  their  marriage,'* 
the  next  season,  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  his  veracity,  though  I  have  too 
much  mtitude  for  gold  tips  giyen  me  in  my  Eton  davs,  and  too  much 
liking  for  my  good  friend  me  Marquis,  ever  to  remind  him  of  the  one 
sore  point  of  his  life,  and  the  Bbt  I  oncx  mads  at  thb  CdrsxRYATiyx. 
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Bt  William  Harrison  Ainsworth. 


3B00&  tfit  IJri^ftH. 
X. 

HOW  THE  ADMI&AL  WAS  AEAB8TED. 

Meanwhile,  Sir  John  Grage  and  the  Admiral  were  making 
their  way  as  expeditiously  as  they  could  towards  the  court.  In 
order  to  reach  it  without  interruption,  they  were  obliged  to  take  a 
circuitous  route,  to  traverse  several  long  passages,  and  finally  to 
descend  a  back  staircase  in  the  east  wing  of  the  palace. 

This  brought  them  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  court,  which  was 
entirely  deserted,  and  they  then  perceived  that  the  escort  had  been 
dispersed;  but  the  AdmiraVs  steed,  with  the  king's  palfrey,  and 
some  half-dozen  other  horses,  were  still  left  in  charge  of  the  grooms 
near  the  principal  entrance  of  the  palace. 

Uttering  an  exclamation  of  joy,  Seymour  hurried  on  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  horses,  closely  followed  by  the  Constable.  But  ere  they 
got  up  several  halberdiers  descended  from  the  steps,  and  placed 
diemselves  in  the  way. 

^^You  cannot  pass,  my  lord,"  said  the  chief  of  this  party, 
lecognimng  the  Admiral.  "  We  have  the  Lord  Protector's  order 
to  detain  you." 

"  Out  of  my  way,  fellow !  thou  hadst  best ! "  cried  Seymour. 
'^My  authority  is  superior  to  thine.  Show  him  the  king's  signet, 
Sir  John." 

"  His  majesty's  orders  are  that  the  Lord  Admiral  be  permitted 
to  depart  upon  the  instant,"  said  the  Constable.  ^^  Behold  the 
royal  signet ! "  he  added,  displaying  the  ring. 

"Enough,  Sir  John,"  rejoined  the  halberdier.  " Tou  will  hold 
us  harmless  if  we  do  wrong." 

On  this  the  men  drew  aside,  and  the  Admiral  and  his  companion 
passed  on. 

*  Ml  righii  r$9erved. 
V0L.L.  P 
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"My  horse,"  cried  Seymour  to  the  groom,  who  looked  alarmed 
and  irresolute. 

"  Give  it  him,  fellow,"  cried  the  Constable.  "'Tis  by  the  king's 
commands." 

In  another  instant  Seymour  had  reached  his  steed,  who  neighed 
exultingl^  as  his  ma«ter  spvaag  upon  kb  baek»  At  the  same 
instant  Sir  John  Gage  vaulted  into  the  saddle  of  another  horse, 
and  they  both  dashed  out  of  the  court,  and  rode  down  the  descent 
leading  to  the  Bloody  Tower. 

"Confusion!  the  gate  is  closed,"  cried  Seymour,  as  they  ap- 
proached. "  What  no !  warder,"  he  shouted.  "  Let  us  through, 
in  the  king's  name." 

The  warder,  who  had  come  forth,  hearing  the  injunction  re- 
peated by  the  Constable,  prepared  to  comply,  when  suddenly  a 
cannon  was  fired  from  th^  summit  of  the  Cold-harbour  Tower — 
a  structure  which,  it  may  be  remembered,  closely  adjoined  the 
palace — while  almost  simultaneously  loud  shouts  were  heard  pro- 
ceeding from  the  same  direction. 

*^What  shall  I  do.  Sir  John?"  demanded  the  warder,  hesi- 


)pen  the  gate  instantly,"  roared  the  AdmiraL 

At  this  moment  two  or  three  horsemen,  accompanied  by  seTeral 
yeomen  of  the  guard,  were  seen  at  the  summit  of  the  acclivity. 
All  these  persons  were  hurrying  towards  the  gate,  and  voeiferating 
to  the  warder  not  to  open  it. 

One  of  the  horsemen  rode  on  more  quickly  than  the  othezs^ 
and  as  he  advanced,  Seymour  perceived  to  his  astonishment  that 
it  was  Ugo  Harrington.  There  was  something  in  the  eaquiie'a 
looks  and  gestures  that  showed  his  purpose  to  be  hoalile,  but  all 
doubts  on  the  subject  were  ended  aa  he  came  up. 

Flight  was  DOW  impossible  to  Seymour^  for  the  warder,  de» 
dining  to  open  the  gate,  bad  retreated  to  the  tower,  from  a  grated 
window  in  which  he  reconnoitred  the  different  partiesw  Turning 
to  face  his  opponents,  who  were  now  coming  on  in  considerable 
numbers,  the  Admiral  regarded  them  sternly. 

"  How  comes  it  that  I  see  thee  with  this  rout,  Ugo?"  he  cried, 
^^  and  hear  thy  voice  raised  against  me?    Art  thou  a  traitor?" 

"  No,  an  enemy  to  traitors,"  rejoined  the  esquire.  "  I  am  sent 
to  arrest  you,  my  lord,  and  I  call  upon  Sir  tlohn  Gage  and  all 
others  who  are  nigh  to  aid  me." 

"Thou  sent  to  arrest  mel"  cried  Sejmiour,  with  a  acomful 
laugh.  "  Could  none  other  but  my  own  servant  be  found  to  do 
the  office?" 

"  I  sought  it,  and  it  was  granted  me,  in  consideratioa  of  ser- 
vices I  have  rendered  to  the  Lord  Protector,"  rejoined  Ugo. 
"  This  is  my  vengeance  for  the  wrong  you  did  me  three  years 
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ago.    I  liftre  rerettied  all  your  treasonable  practices  to  the  coancil, 
vmi  IB  retom  they  have  barged  me  to  arreat  yoB.^ 

"  Hare  yon  the  -vrarrant?  "  demanded  the  donttable. 

^  'Tk  here,*'  replied  VgOy  producing  it.  "  My  Lord  Admiral, 
I  arrest  you  of  high  treason  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Protector 
and  the  oouncil.  Resistance  will  avail  you  nothing.  Yield  your- 
aeify  therefore,  a  prisoner,  and  deliver  up  your  sword." 

"Take  it  to  thy  heart,  vile  traitor/'  cried  Seymour,  plunging 
his  rapier  with  such  force  into  the  esquire's  body  that  the  hilt 
smote  against  his  breast.  Uttering  a  fearful  cry,  Ugo  fell  back- 
wards, and  unable  to  keep  his  seat  in  the  saddle,  rolled  heavily  to 
the  ground,  where  he  lay,  breathing  curses  against  his  slayer. 

For  a  moment,  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  who  had  witnessed 
this  terrible  act  of  retribution,  looked  on  in  horror  and  conster- 
nation, but  the  next  instant  they  closed  round  the  Admiral,  and 
seimng  his  bridle,  and  presenting  their  halberds  at  hie  breast,  pre- 
ventea  him  from  making  any  further  movement.  Sir  John  Gage 
also  interposed. 

^  Give  me  the  warrant,"  he  shouted. 

^'Take  it,"  said  the  dying  man  to  the  halberdier  who  ap- 
proached him.     "  It  will  avenge  me." 

**  My  Lord  Admiral,''  said  Gage,  as  he  received  the  parchment,, 
which  was  sprinkled  with  blood,  "  I  must  now  discharge  the  office 
of  the  man  you  have  just  wounded  unto  death.  You  are  my 
prisoner.     Dismount,  I  pray  you." 

Seeing  resistance  fruitless,  the  Admiral  complied.  As  her 
aUghted,  he  found  himself  close  beside  his  bleeding  victim,, 
whose  dying  gaze  was  fixed  upon  him. 

"  Take  charge  of  the  prisoner,"  said  Sir  John  Gage,  ^  and  con- 
duct him  to  the  palace,  tnat  the  Lord  Protector's  pleasure  concem- 
inghim  may  be  ascertained." 

While  the  guard  were  placing  themselves  on  either  side  of  the 
Admiral,  Ugo  raised  himself  slightly  by  a  last  effort,  and  cried, 
^  You  cannot  escape  now.  I  vowed  that  your  head  should  fall 
upon  the  block — and  so  it  will     I  die  content." 

And  with  a  laugh  of  exultation,  he  fell  backwards  and  expired. 

"  Vindictive  wretch  !  thou  hast  well  deserved  thy  fate  1"  ejacu- 
lated the  Constable.  "  Remove  the  body  to  Manger's  vault  yonder 
— beneath  the  Bloody  Tower,"  he  continued.  ^*  'Us  a  fitting  place 
for  it.  And  let  these  sanguinary  stains  be  effaced.  Ere  long,  in 
all  likelihood,  his  majesty  will  pass  this  way.  Now,  bring  on  the 
prisoner.     To  the  palace  1 " 

With  this,  he  rode  slowly  up  the  ascent,  followed  by  the 
Admiral,  whose  courage  seemed  wholly  unshaken  by  the  sudden 
reverse  he  had  experienced,  and  who  njarched  with  a  firm  step  and 
haughty  front  in  the  midst  of  the  guard. 
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Dismounting  at  the  grand  portal,  the  Constable  caused  his  pri- 
soner to  be  taken  in,  and  then  entering  himself,  proceeded  with 
the  Admiral  and  the  guard  to  that  part  of  the  palace  where  he  had 
left  the  king,  a&d  where  he  was  informed  that  his  majesty  still 
remained. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  arrest  of  so  important  a  personage  as 
the  Admiral  caused  a  vast  deal  of  excitement  amongst  all  those 
who  saw  him  brought  in.  Strange  looks  and  whispers  were  inter- 
changed. Seymour,  however,  was  known  to  stana  so  high  in  his 
royal  nephew's  favour,  that  all  anticipated  his  speedy  release. 

On  arriving  at  the  ante-chamber,  the  Constable  ordered  the 
ffuard  to  remain  there  with  the  prisoner,  while  he  went  in  to  the 
king. 

'Ticave  me  not  here,  I  pray  you,  good  Sir  John,**  said  the 
Admiral,  '^  but  take  me  at  once  before  nis  majesty." 

''I  must  first  ascertain  the  Lord  Protector^s  pleasure,"  rejoined 
the  Constable.    And  he  entered  the  inner  room. 

After  a  short  absence  he  returned,  and,  approaching  the  Admiral, 
said,  *^  Admittance  is  denied  you,  my  lord.  His  majesty,  who  is 
greatly  moved  in  your  behalf,  would  fain  have  you  brought 
in,  but  the  Lord  Protector  is  inflexible  upon  the  point,  and  the 
whole  of  the  council  support  him." 

*^  Alas !  poor  king !  he  will  never  have  a  will  of  his  own,"  ex- 
claimed Seymour.  '^But  I  must  see  him,  good  Sir  John.  I 
must  have  a  word  with  him/' 

"It  cannot  be,  my  lord,"  rejoined  the  Constable.  "  My  orders 
are  peremptory.  I  must  take  you  hence  forthwith,  and  place  you 
in  confinement." 

"  But  the  king  must  needs  pass  through  this  chamber.  Let  me 
atay  here  till  he  comes  forth.  Fortune  frowns  upon  me  at  this 
moment,  but  she  will  smile  again  ere  long,  and  then  I  shall  not 
forget  the  service." 

"  I  cannot  do  it — I  dare  not  do  it,  my  lord.  I  have  already  in- 
curred the  Protector's  displeasure  by  what  I  have  done.  Guards, 
bring  on  the  prisoner." 

"  I  will  not  stir,"  cried  the  Admiral,  fiercely.  "  I  will  see  the 
king." 

"  My  lord,  you  cannot.     Ha !  his  majesty  comes  forth." 

And,  as  he  spoke,  the  doors  of  the  inner  chamber  were  thrown 
open  by  the  henchmen,  and  immediately  afterwards  Edward  came 
out,  closely  attended  by  the  Lord  Protector,  and  followed  by  the 
council. 

The  young  monarch  was  evidently  much  distressed.  His  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  ground,  and  he  did  not  notice  the  Admiral  and 
the  guard. 

Not  so  Somerset.  Instantly  perceiving  his  brother,  he  cast  an 
ireful  look  at  Sir  John  Gage. 
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^^  Stand  aside,  my  lord,''  said  the  Constable  to  Seymour.  ^Tou 
have  done  me  a  great  injury.    Tou  must  not  s{>eak  to  the  king.'' 

And  he  signea  to  the  halberdiers  to  keep  him  back.  But  the 
Admiral  would  not  be  restrained.  Ere  the  king  had  adranced 
many  paces,  he  broke  from  the  guard,  and  prostrated  himself 
before,  his  royal  nephew. 

*^  Protect  me,  sire  I — protect  me  from  my  enemies  I "  he  cried. 

Edward  regarded  him  with  deep  commiseration,  and  would  have 
raised  him,  if  Somerset  had  not  stepped  quickly  forward,  and 
ruddy  pushed  his  brother  aside. 

^^ Forbear  I"  he  cried,  '^thou  monstrous  traitor.  Dare  not  to 
approach  the  king  thou  hast  so  deeply  injured.  Thy  heinous 
toasons  and  misdemeanours  have  justiy  steeled  his  heart  against 
thee.  Turn  a  deaf  ear  to  his  prayers,  sire,  and  pass  on.  He 
deserves  not  a  moment's  consideration." 

"And  what  art  thou,  who  dar'st  to  call  me  traitor?"  cried 
Seymour,  springing  to  his  feet.  "  Treason  in  thy  case  has  assumed 
gigantic  proportions  such  as  it  never  heretofore  attained.  Falsest 
of  traitors  hast  thou  been  to  thy  late  sovereign  lord  and  master, 
who  loved  and  trusted  thee,  and  loaded  thee  with  honours.  False 
and  traitorous  wert  thou  to  King  Henry  in  regard  to  his  will, 
which  by  thy  machinations  was  fraudulently  stamped  while  he  lay 
helpless,  speechless,  dying.  False  and  traitorous  hast  thou  been  to 
thy  royal  nephew,  whose  youth  and  inexperience  thou  hast  abused^ 
and  whom  thou  hast  sought  to  deprive  of  his  power  and  authority. 
Tbou  chargest  me  with  treasons  and  misdemeanours !  Thine  own 
are  of  such  magnitude  that  others  are  dwarfed  beside  them.  Thou 
hast  usurped  uy  present  post,  and  wilt  usurp  the  crown  itself,  if 
thou  be'st  not  prevented." 

"I  disdain  to  answer  these  idle  charges,"  said  Somerset;  "  but 
there  is  one  so  grave,  that,  since  it  is  made  publicly,  must  and 
shall  be  instantly  refuted.  You  tax  me  with  causin|^  the  late 
king's  will  to  be  fr^^udulently  stamped.  Those  who  witnessed  it 
y-and  they  are  several  in  number — can  prove  that  the  accusation 
is  false.  But  on  what  pretence  do  you  dare  to  make  so  scandalous, 
so  atrocious  a  charge?" 
"  On  the  confession  of  your  accomplice,  Doctor  Butts." 

"  Where  is  the  confession  ?  "  demanded  Somerset.  "  Produce  it." 

**Ay,  produce  it — if  you  can?"  said  Warwick,  in  a  derisive 
tone. 

"The  document  has  been  purloined  from  me — no  doubt  by  my 
villanous  servant,  Ugo  Harrmgton,  whom  I  have  punished  for 
his  perfidy,"  rejoined  Seymour.     "  But  what  I  avouch  is  true." 

"Tut!  tut!"  exclaimed  Warwick.  "'Tis  evident  your  charge 
cannot  be  supported,  and  must  be  regarded  as  false  and  malicious* 
In  your  own  case,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  abundant  proof  of 
treasonable  practices.     Learn  to  your  confusion  that  your  aooom- 
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plice,  Sir  William  Sharington,  is  a  prisoner  here  in  the  Tower,  and 
has  confessed  his  guilt,  and  your  participation  in  his  offisnoea." 

This  was  a  heavy  and  unexpected  blow  to  the  Admiral,  and  it 
was  plain  he  felt  it;  but  he  quickly  reoovered,  and  said,  with 
great  audacity,  ^^  Any  charge  that  Sharingtoa  may  bring  agaiasi 
me  can  be  refuted.     Let  me  be  confronted  with  him." 

^^That  you  shall  be  anon,  and  with  your  other  confederates  in 
tieaaon,"  said  the  Protector.  ^*  But  you  must  be  content  to  await 
your  examination  by  the  council.*' 

"  Your  majesty  will  not  allow  me  to  be  sacrificed  by  my  enemies?  " 
cried  Seymour,  appealing  to  the  king,  who,  though  he  lookfod  com- 
passionately at  him,  had  not  hitlierto  spoken. 

^  Justice  must  take  its  course/'  interpoaed  the  Protector.  ^^  His 
majesty  cannot  interfere." 

*^Alas!  I  cannot,"  exclaimed  Edward,  in  a  Toioe  of  de^ 
emotion. 

*^  Do  you  abandon  me  in  this  dire  extremity,  sire  ?  "  cried  die 
Admiral.     "  A  word  from  you,  and  I  am  free." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  my  lord,"  said  Warwick.  ^'  It  is  not  even 
in  his  majesty's  power  to  free  you  now.  You  must  be  brought  to 
trial  for  the  heinous  offences  with  which  you  are  charged.  To 
pardon  you  would  be  to  encoun^  treason  and  rebellion." 

^*  I  am  neither  traitor  nor  rebel,"  cried  Seymour.  "  Would  you 
all  were  as  loyal  and  devoted  to  the  king  as  I  am.  Sire,  will  yoa 
see  me  crushed  without  a  word  to  save  me?" 

"  Peace  I  your  appeab  are  vain,"  rejoined  Somerset.  **  Come, 
sire!" 

"  Farewell !  my  lord,"  said  Edward.  "  Heaven  grant  you  nwj 
be  able  to  clear  yourself! " 

Casting  a  compassionate  look  at  the  Admiral,  he  then  moved 
on,  attended  by  the  Protector,  and  followed  by  the  counciL  Be- 
fore quitting  the  room,  he  gave  another  farewell  look  at  his  uncle, 
who  continued  gazing  imploringly  and  half  reproachfully  at  him. 

In  another  moment  he  was  gone — for  ever,  as  far  as  Seymour 
was  concerned.     He  never  beheld  him  more. 

For  a  moment,  the  Admiral  remained  stupified.  But  quickly 
recovering  himself,  he  assumed  all  his  customary  haughtiness  of 
deportment  and  fearlessness  of  look. 

^  The  chances  are  against  me  for  the  moment,  Sir  John,"  he 
observed  to  the  Constable.  "  But  all  is  not  lost.  The  worst  that 
can  befal  me  is  long  imprisonment,  like  Norfolk's,  or  exile.  My 
brother  will  not  venture  to  bring  me  to  the  scaffold.  The  curse  of 
Cain  would  be  on  him,  were  he  to  shed  my  blood ! " 

"Had  you  succeeded  in  your  attempt  and  overthrown  him, 
would  you  have  spared  your  brother,  my  lord?"  demanded  the 
Constable. 

Seymour  made  no  reply. 

"  xou  would  not,"  pursued  Gage.     "  Then  judge  him  not  too 
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fleverely.  Tou  have  tried  him  sorely.  But  it  is  now  my  painful 
duty  to  see  you  taken  to  your  prison-lodging.  May  it  be  mine, 
also,  to  assist  at  your  liberation.    Ghiards,  to  the  Bowyer  Tower!" 

The  Admiral  was  then  surrounded  by  the  halberdiers,  in  the 
midst  of  whom  he  marched  across  the  green  towards  a  tower  at 
the  north  side  of  the  inner  ward. 

By  this  time,  the  king,  with  the  Lord  Protector,  the  lords  of 
the  council,  and  their  attendants  having  departed,  there  were  but 
few  witnesses  of  the  scene;  and  none  whom  Seymour  heeded. 
Spectacles  of  this  kind  had  been  too  frequent  during  the  late  reign 
to  excite  much  wonder.  But  all  who  beheld  the  Admiral  mar- 
veiled  at  his  proud  deportment  and  confident  looks. 

On  arriving  at  the  Bowyer  Tower,  he  was  consigned  to  the 
charge  of  Tombs,  the  gaoler,  who,  unlockiaff  a  strong  oaken  door, 
stiengtheaed  with  plates  of  iron,  and  studded  with  fiat-headed 
nails,  u^ered  him  into  the  very  cell  in  which  the  Earl  of  Surrey 
had  been  confined.  The  recollection  of  his  interview  with  the 
unfortunate  nobleman  on  the  night  before  his  execution  rushed 
upon  Seymour's  mind,  and  filled  him  with  dread. 

"  I  like  not  tixis  cell,  Sir  John,"  he  observed  to  the  Constable, 
who  had  jaccompanied  him.     ^^  Can  I  not  have  another  lodgins?" 

^^  la  there  any  other  cell  vacant,  Tombs?"  demanded  the  Con- 
stable. 

^^  None  that  would  suit  his  lordship,^  replied  the  gaoler.    ^'  His 

Sice  of  Norfolk  is  in  the  Beauchamp  Tower,  the  Earl  of  Devon* 
re  is  in  the  Devilin  Tower,  Bishop  Gardiner  in  the  Flint  Tower, 
and  Bishop  Heath  in  the  Brick  Tower.  Sir  William  Sharington 
is  in  the  Constable's  Tower.  There  is  a  cell  unoccupied  in  the 
Martin  Tower,  but  it  is  not  so  comfortable  as  this.  The  Bowyer 
Tower  hath  always  been  reserved  for  the  highest  nobles.  The 
last  person  who  lodged  here,  as  your  lordship  may  remember,"  he 
added  to  Seymour,  "wm  the  Earl  of  Surrey." 

^^  For  that  reason  I  like  it  not,"  rejoined  the  Admiral.  ^^  But 
no  matter.     What  signifies  it  who  occupied  the  dungeon?  " 

"True;  as  your  lordship  observes,  it  matters  little,"  said  Tombs. 
"You  will  find  the  chamber  very  comfortable." 

"  I  would  I  could  do  better  for  you,  my  lord,"  observed  the 
Constable ;  ^^  but  you  will  be  as  well  here  as  anywhere  else — perhaps 
better.  See  that  his  lordship  is  well  cared  for,  and  that  all  his 
reasonable  requests  are  attended  to,"  he  added  to  the  gaoler. 

Tombs  promised  strict  compliance,  and  by  Gage's  directions 
proceeded  to  divest  the  Admiral  of  his  armour,  carrying  the  dif- 
serent  pieces  composing  it  out  of  the  cell. 

Promising  to  send  the  prisoner  changes  of  apparel  and  other 
matters  which  he  required,  the  Constable  took  his  departure;  the 
door  of  the  dungeon  was  locked  outside  by  Tombs;  and  Seymour 
was  left  to  his  meditations. 

^IlttS  far  tfie  "^litH  93oo&. 
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THE   BOWTEB    TOWER. 
I. 

HOW  SOL  WILLIAK  8HABINGT0N  WAS  CONFRONTED  WITH  THE  ADMIBAL. 

A  PBISONER  in  the  Tower ! 

Sudden  and  sad  was  the  change  that  had  come  over  the  haughty 
Seymour — that  morn  one  of  the  most  powerful  nobles  in  the  mnd, 
with  hundreds  ready  to  obey  him — at  eve  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower. 

A  prisoner ! — he  a  prisoner !  Twas  hard  to  xealise  the  dread 
idea.  Yet^  as  he  gazed  around  his  narrow  cell,  the  terrible  con- 
viction  forced  itself  upon  him^  and  a  sickness  like  that  of  death 
came  over  him.  Remorse,  suddenly  roused  within  his  breast, 
added  to  the  mental  anguish  he  endured.  With  a  conscience 
burdened  with  many  crimes,  the  enormity  of  which  he  could  not 
hide  from  himself,  he  yet  felt  no  contrition.  Perceiving  not  that 
the  chastisement  he  endured  was  justly  inflicted  for  his  sinfulness, 
he  murmured  against  the  wrath  he  had  provoked. 

No  more  fearful  state  of  mind  can  be  conceived  than  that  which 
the  unhappy  man  now  experienced.  The  furies  seemed  to  lash  him 
with  all  their  whips,  and  to  goad  him  to  madness.  So  acute,  in- 
deed, were  his  sufferinffs,  that  finding  reflection  intolerable,  he 
threw  himself  on  a  pallet  which  was  laid  in  a  deep  recess,  and 
sought  forgetfulness  m  sleep.  But  his  slumbers  were  not  un- 
disturbed, his  dreams  being  scarcely  less  terrible  than  his  waking 
thoughts. 

Another  day  passed  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first.  Its 
dreary  monotony  was  unrelieved  by  any  event,  save  the  appear- 
ance, at  stated  intervals,  of  the  gaoler,  who  brought  him  the  changes 
of  apparel  and  other  matters  promised  by  Sir  John  Gage. 

No  information  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  council  could  be  ob- 
tained by  the  prisoner  from  Tombs.  Seymour  had  hoped  that  he 
might  be  speedily  examined,  but  in  this  expectation  he  was  disap- 
pointed. His  enemies  could  scarcely  have  devised  greater  torture 
than  by  leaving  him  a  prey  to  his  own  bitter  reflections. 

The  keenest  pang,  however,  that  he  endured — keener  than  the 
loss  of  power  and  position — was  the  thought  that  he  w^as  debarred 
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from  seeing  the  Princett  Elizabeth,  or  hearing  from  her.  If  he 
could  but  behold  her  once  more,  he  shonld  be  content;  if  he 
could  but  hear  from  her,  it  would  soothe  his  anguish.  She  must 
needs  be  aware  of  his  fall,  and  perchance  might  find  som^ 
means  of  communicating  with  him.  But  no  letter  or  message 
canr>e. 

Sir  John  Grage  did  not  eyen  make  his  appearance.  Had  the 
council  interdicted  him  from  visiting  the  pnsoner?  When  queft- 
Uoned  on  the  subject,  the  gaoler  answered  that  he  thought  so. 
Not  till  he  became  a  captive  himself  had  Seymour  any  notion  of 
the  horrors  of  captivity.  Solitary  confinement  was  inexpressibly 
irksome  to  him — well-nigh  intolerable. 

Leaving  the  unhappy  man  to  himself  for  a  while,  we  will  now  see 
what  proceedings  had  been  taken  by  his  enemies. 

On  the  day  following  the  Admiral's  imprisonment  in  the  Tower, 
the  seal  of  his  office  was  sent  for  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  state.  All  his  private  papers  and  correspondence 
were  secured,  and  several  officers  of  his  court,  known  to  oe  in  his 
confidence,  and  supposed  to  be  able  to  make  disclosures  against  him, 
were  arrested.  His  two  residences,  Seymour  House  and  Chelsea 
Manor-House,  were  seized  by  the  officers  of  the  crown,  the  former, 
with  aU  its  rich  furniture  and  objects  of  art  being  appropriated  by 
the  Lord  Protector,  and  the  latter,  soon  afterwaros,  being  bestowed 
upon  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  as  the  price  of  his  assistance  to  So- 
merset 

Messengers  of  state,  accompanied  by  sufficient  force  to  enable 
them  to  execute  their  purpose,  were  sent  to  take  possession  of 
Seymour's  princely  mansion,  Sudley  Castle,  and  of  his  fortress, 
Holt  Castle.  These  places  were  occupied  without  resistance,  for 
on  hearing  that  the  Admiral  was  arrested,  all  his  partisans  lost 
heart.  Both  castles  were  escheated  to  the  crown,  the  former 
being  given  to  the  Marquis  of  Northampton  (brother,  it  will  be 
remembered,  to  the  imhappy  Queen  Catherine  Parr),  and  the 
latter  converted  into  a  garnson  for  the  king's  troops. 

Six  of  the  swiftest-sailing  ships  of  war  were  despatched  to  the 
SciUy  Islands  to  take  possession  of  all  the  stores  laid  up  there 
by  the  grand  conspirator,  and  to  capture  and  destroy  the  piratical 
vessels  in  his  pay.  Vigorous  measures  were  also  taken  to  repress 
risings  in  the  difierent  counties  known  to  be  favourable  to  the 
Admiral,  and  several  ringleaders  were  arrested  and  subsequently 
hanged. 

By  these  prompt  and  decisive  steps,  which  were  taken  on  the  ad- 
vice and  under  the  direction  of  Warwick,  the  insurrection  was  effec- 
tually crushed.  Terror-stricken  by  the  fall  of  their  leader,  the  bands 
upon  whom  he  had  counted  quickly  diapjersed.  A  slight  demon- 
stration in  his  behalf  was  made  in  the  city  of  London,  where  the 
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apprentices,  indted  by  his  parluans,  cried  ou^  a^aitist  hig  smett^ 
but  the  rioters  were  speedily  put  down  by  the  tram-bands. 

Thus  was  one  of  the  most  oaring  and  extraordinary  coaspiracies 
ever  planned  brought  to  an  end  before  it  had  time  to  explode. 
Thus  with  Lord  Seymour  fell  the  entire  edifice  he  had  been  at  so 
much  pains  to  construct. 

AU  these  proceedings,  however,  were  kept  carefully  concealed 
trook  the  contriver  of  the  plot,  and  whatever  he  might  suspect,  he 
knew  not  how  completely  his  woric  had  been  undone. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  his  imprisonment  it  wsu3  intimated  to  the 
Admiral  by  Tombs  that  he  would  be  examined  b^  the  council^ 
and  the  intelligence  was  satisfactory  to  him.  By  this  time,  he  had 
fully  recovered  from  the  shock  occasioned  by  his  fall;  all  his  courage 
had  returned,  and  hope  was  again  kindled  in  his  breast.  Having 
prepared  for  his  defence,  he  persuaded  himself  he  should  be  able 
to  baffle  his  enemies. 

Arrayed  in  habiliments  of  black  velvet,  he  impatiently  awaited 
the  summons  of  the  council.  It  was  brought  by  the  Constable  (^ 
the  Tower  in  person,  who  came  with  a  guard  to  conduct  him  to 
the  Lieutenant's  lodgings,  where  the  council  ware  assembled.  Six 
John  looked  grave  and  stem,  aad  declined  to  answer  any  questions 
put  to  him. 

After  a  short  detention  in  the  ante-room,  Seymour  was  taken 
into  the  large  wainscoted  chamber  already  described,  where  lie 
found  all  the  members  of  the  council,  with  the  exception  of 
Cranmer,  seated  round  a  table  covered  with  green  cloth.  Before 
them  were  piles  of  letters  and  other  papers,  which  he  knew  at  a 
glance  related  to  himself. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  table  sat  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  with 
the  Earl  of  oouthampton  on  his  right  hand,  and  Lord  Russell  on 
his  left.  The  countenances  of  the  assemblage  boded  him  little 
good.  But  Seymour  was  not  to  be  daunted  by  the  stem  and 
menacing  looks  fixed  upon  him.  Standing  between  two  hal* 
berdiers,  he  surveyed  the  assemblage  with  a  glance  of  defisuice, 
and  making  a  haughty  inclination  to  them,  drew  himself  up  to  his 
full  height 

^*  My  lord,"  said  Warwick,  "  we  trust — ^though  your  proud  and 
assured  deportment  seems  scarcely  to  warrant  such  a  conclusion — 
that  the  confinement  you  have  imdergone  has  wrought  in  you  a 
penitent  spirit,  and  that  you  are  prepared  to  confess  the  heinous 
offences  and  treasons  of  which  you  have  been  guilty — and  of  which 
we  may  tell  you  we  have  proof— and  throw  yourself  upon  your 
offend^  sovereign's  mercy." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  confess,  my  lord,"  rejoined  the  Admiral^ 
sternly.     "  I  have  been  ^ilty  of  no  crimes  1 " 

<<  We  have  the  deposiuons  of  various  witnesses  against  you," 
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said  Warwick.  '^  They  sbtll  be  read,  and  70a  can  then  disprove 
them,  if  70a  have  the  power.** 

"I  demand  an  open  trial,"  rejoined  Se7mour.  "I  refuae  to 
answer  an7  interrogations  whicK  70U,  017  lord  of  Warwick,  or 
your  coUeaguea,  may  put  to  me,  knowing  70U  to  be  m7  mental 
efiemies." 

^^Do  yo«  v^ature  to  impugn  the  justice  of  the  council?  **  said 
Warwick. 

"  I  do,"  rejoined  Se7mour.  "  Tou  ma7  spare  vouraelves  the 
trouUe  of  reading  those  depodtiona  to  me.    1  ahaU  not  reply  to 

"  We  will  find  a  way  to  move  you,  if  70U  continue  thus  stub- 
born, m7  lord,"  remarked  Southampton.  ^  The  rack  ma7  make 
70a  apeak." 

''  Not  if  you  turn  the  wheel  yourself^  my  lord,  with  as  much  zeal 
as  you  did  i^aiast  poor  Anae  Askew,"  retorted  Seymour.  ^'  How 
know  I  by  what  means  these  depositions  against  me  have  been 
procured?  Let  my  accusers  be  confronted  with  me,  and  we  shall 
then  see  whether  they  will  maintain  their  charges  to  my  face." 

^We  might  well  refuse  your  demand,"  replied  Warwick. 
^<  But  to  prove  that  we  are  not  so  inimical  as  you  represent  u% 
it  shall  be  granted.    Let  Sir  William  Sharington  be  brought  in." 

After  a  short  pause,  the  unfortunate  master  of  the  mint  was 
introduced  by  a  side  door.  Wholly  unable  to  walk  without  support, 
he  had  to  be  accommodated  with  a  chair.  He  gave  a  terrified 
and  half^ploring  look  at  the  Admiral,  and  then  cast  down  his 
eyes. 

"  Sir  William  Sharington,"  said  Warwick,  ^  you  have  already 
oonfiBSsed  that  you  have  coined  ten  thousand  pounds  of  false 
money,  and  clipped  coin  to  the  extent  of  forty  thousand  pounds. 
At  whose  instigation,  and  for  whose  benefit,  did  you  commit 
these  ofiences?" 

"  Before  you  answer,  Sir  William,"  cried  Seymour,  **  I  deare 
yo«  will  look  me  straight  in  the  face." 

"  Speak ! "  cried  Warwick,  «  and  declare  the  truth." 

^^  I  cannot  speak,"  said  Sharington,  quailing  beneath  the  Ad- 
mirars  terrible  gaze.     ^^  His  glances  pierce  into  my  soul." 

"  You  have  wrung  this  confession  from  him  by  torture,"  cried 
Seymour.  ^^  He  has  accused  me  to  save  himself.  Is  it  not  so,  Sir 
William?" 

^  Do  not  let  him  intimidate  you,  sir,  but  avow  the  truth,"  said 
Warwick.     "  You  cannot  deny  your  own  confession." 

**  Was  it  not  ext(»rted  by  the  rack?"  cried  Seymour. 

"Ay,  marry  was  it,"  replied  Sharington;  ^^else  I  had  con- 
leased  nothing.  I  pray  you  forgive  me,  my  lord,  for  what  I  have 
done." 
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"  I  freely  forgive  you,**  rejoined  the  Admiral,  "  though  you 
have  placed  a  weapon  against  me  in  the  hands  of  my  enemies. 
But  they  cannot  use  it  now." 

^*  The  council  cannot  be  trifled  with  in  this  manner,  sir,"  ob- 
served Southampton  to  the  master  of  the  mint.  **  Are  the  charges 
you  have  made  against  Lord  Seymour  true,  or  false?    Answer!" 

^^  Take  me  hence,  and  place  me  again  upon  the  rack,  if  you 
will,"  cried  Sharington.  ^^I  would  rather  die  than  submit  to 
these  interrogations/' 

^^  Thou  wilt  die  by  the  hangman's  hand,  thou  false  and  e<^uivo» 
eating  knave !"  criea  Warwick.  **  But  we  have  thy  confession — 
signed  by  thine  own  hand — and  that  is  enough.  Take  him 
hence ! "  he  added  to  the  guard. 

And,  much  to  his  own  relief,  the  unfortunate  man  was  removed. 

"  Your  first  accusation  falls  to  the  ground,  my  lords,"  said  Sey- 
mour, triumphantly.    ^^  And  I  doubt  not  all  the  rest  will  do  so." 

"  Do  not  delude  yourself  with  any  such  notion,  my  lord,"  said 
Southampton.  ^^  We  are  all  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  Sir  William 
Sharington's  confession,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  condemn  you.  But 
your  crimes  are  manifold,  as  they  are  heinous.  Thirty-six  articles 
of  high  treason  and  other  misdemeanours  against  the  crown  will 
be  exhibited  against  you.  You  are  charged  with  using  all  your 
natural  influence  over  our  youthful  sovereign's  mind  to  dissatisfy 
him  with  the  government,  and  to  get  the  control  of  affairs  into 
your  own  hands — ^with  corrupting  by  bribes  certain  gentlemen  of 
the  privy-chamber  and  others — with  promising  his  majesty's  hand 
in  marriage — with  endeavouring  to  obtain  possession  of  his  person, 
to  the  infinite  peril  of  the  realm — ^with  confederating  with  divers 
disafiected  noblemen  and  gentlemen — with  secretly  raising  an  army 
of  ten  thousand  men,  and  providing  money  and  supplies  for  that 
force  for  one  month.  You  are  also  charged  with  putting  your 
castle  of  Holt,  in  Denbighshire,  into  a  state  of  defence,  with  pro- 
viding it  with  a  strong  garrison  and  stores  of  war,  with  fortifying 
your  castle  of  Sudley,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  with  possessing  your- 
self of  the  strong  and  dangerous  Isles  of  Scilly,  to  which  you  pur- 
posed to  retreat.  All  this  you  have  done  with  the  design  of  ex- 
citing rebellion,  and  causing  civil  war.  In  addition  to  these 
atrocious  crimes,  you  are  charged  with  others  of  a  more  dis- 
honourable nature,  and  which  must  stamp  your  name  with  per- 
petual infamy.  Not  only  are  you  taxed  with  inciting  and  abet- 
ting the  gigantic  frauds  perpetrated  by  Sir  William  Sharing- 
ton, but  it  is  objected  against  you,  and  can  be  proved,  that  you 
have  abused  the  high  office  with  which  you  have  been  entrusted 
by  extorting  money  from  merchantmen  under  various  false  pleas 
imd  pretences,  by  seizing  upon  wrecks  and  refusing  restitution  to 
the  rightful  owners,  and  by  conspiring  with  pirates  and  sharing 
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their  plunder.  To  this  long  catalogue  of  offences  it  may  be 
added  that  you  have  secretly  attempted  to  obtain  the  hand  in  mar- 
riage of  his  majesty's  sister,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  second  inheritor 
of  die  crown,  well  knowing  that  such  marriage  would  be  against  the 
late  king's  wiU,  and  could  not  be  contracted  without  consent  of 
the  council     What  answer  make  you  to  these  charges?'' 

'^  I  deny  them  all."  replied  Se^mounboldly. 

^*  Your  denial  will  avail  nothing.  We  have  damnatory  proofs 
against  you.  We  have  the  statements  of  Ugo  Harrington,  the 
wretched  man  slain  by  you — the  depositions  of  the  Marquis  of 
Dorset — of  Fowler  of  the  privy-chamber — of  Hombeak,  Blades, 
and  other  pirates  with  whom  you  have  conspired,  and  who  are 
now  lodged  in  the  Fleet — and  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth's  governess, 
Mistress  Ashley.  Of  the  long  list  of  offences  with  which  you 
are  charged,  there  is  not  one  but  can  be  proved." 

^  Still  I  repeat  my  emphatic  denial  of  them  all,"  said  the  Ad- 
miral. ^^  I  will  answer  every  accusation  brought  against  me,  but 
not  here.  I  demand  an  open  trial,  and,  in  justice,  you  cannot  re- 
fuse it." 

'*  Crimes  of  such  magnitude  as  yours  cannot  be  publicly  dis- 
cussed with  safety  to  the  state,"  rejoined  Southampton.  "  Fol- 
lowing the  precedents  afforded  in  such  cases  during  the  late  reign, 
a  bill  of  attainder  will  be  brought  against  you." 

"  In  other  words,  you  mean  to  destroy  me,"  interrupted  Sey- 
mour. *•  I  am  to  be  condemned  unheard.  Finish  this  mockery 
of  justice,  and  sentence  me  at  once  to  the  block." 

**If  you  are  convicted  of  your  crimes,  my  lord,  your  sentence 
will  follow  quickly  enough,"  observed  Warwick — "  more  quickly, 
perchance,  than  you  may  desire.  The  articles  of  treason  objected 
against  you  shall  be  left  with  you,  and  you  can  answer  them 
as  you  see  fit.  This  is  all  the  grace  we  deign  to  confer.  We 
are  satisfied  of  your  guilt,  and  your  bold  denial  of  the  charges 
does  not  shake  our  conviction.  Ever  since  your  royal  nephew 
came  to  the  throne  you  have  been  plotting  and  contriving  for  in- 
crease of  power,  and  if  Heaven  had  not  thwarted  them,  infinite 
danger  to  the  king's  person,  and  subversion  of  the  whole  state  of 
the  realm,  might  have  followed  your  traitorous  designs.  We  can 
hold  out  no  hope  to  you.  Leze-majesty  and  other  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanours  have  been  proved  against  you,  and  you  will 
meet  a  traitor's  doom." 

**I  will  meet  my  death  resolutely,  come  how  or  when  it  may," 
rejoined  Seymour.  **I  spared  your  life,  my  lord  of  Warwick, 
when  you  were  in  my  power,  and  it  is  thus  you  requite  me.  Your 
aim  is  to  destroy  me.  But  you  will  fail.  The  king  will  not  see 
me  perish." 

"  The  king  cannot  pardon  a  convicted  traitor,"  said  Warwick. 
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^^  Oooe  more^  do  jou  penift  in  your  refusal  to  answOT  our  mler> 

ZOgfttioQS?'' 

^  Rc8oli;*ely/'  nid  Seymour. 

^'  Then  the  exaraiitation  need  be  no  farther  continued,"  pursued 
Warwick.    **  Let  the  prisoner  be  remoTed,  Sir  John.* 

On  this  the  Admiral  was  withdrawn,  and  taken  back  to  the 
Bowyer  Tower. 


n. 

BT  ITHOSB  AID  THB  ADIOBAL  SEITT  A  LBTIIB  TO  THE  PBIVCESS  ELIZABETH. 

Three  days  after  the  examinationjust  described,  Sejrmour  was 
risited  in  his  cell  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  some  others  of 
the  council,  who  came  to  receive  his  answers  to  the  articles  of 
impeachment.  He  had  cautiously  limited  himself,  it  appeared,  to  a 
few  brief  rejoinders,  explanatory  of  his  motives  for  supplying  the 
king  with  money,  and  bestowing  presents  upon  Fowler  and  other 
grooms  of  the  chamber.  To  the  more  serious  charges  a  simple  and 
emphatic  denial  was  all  he  deigned  to  return. 

Throughout  this  second  interview,  Seymour  conducted  him- 
self with  the  same  spirit  and  determination  which  he  had  here- 
tofore evinced.  No  menaces  could  shake  him.  Peremptorily  re- 
fusing to  answer  the  articles  in  detail,  and  objecting  even  to 
sign  the  short  rejoinders  he  had  made,  he  persisted  in  his  de- 
mand for  an  open  trial,  and  inveighed  agamst  the  secret  and 
inquisitorial  examinations  to  which  he  was  subjected,  declaring 
that  he  would  answer  no  more  interrogations.  Thereupon,  War- 
wick and  the  others  left  him. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  bill  of  attainder  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  passed  without  delay.  When  transmitted 
to  the  Commons,  it  encountered  strenuous  opposition  at  first^ 
but  this  was  overruled  by  the  Lord  Protector's  influence,  and 
the  bill  likewise  passed  the  Lower  House.  But  not  without  con- 
siderable persuasion  from  the  council,  in  which  even  Granmer 
joined,  was  the  royal  assent  obtained.  This  was  given  on  the 
lOth  March,  1549. 

Seymour  had  been  now  nearly  two  months  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower.  Though  his  fortitude  remained  unshaken,  his  proud  and 
impatient  spirit  chafed  sorely  against  his  confinement.  No  one 
was  allowea  to  see  him  unless  with  a  written  order  from  the 
Constable  of  the  Tower,  and  then  only  in  the  presence  of  the 
gaoler.  Apprehensions  being  entertained  lest  he  might  find  means 
of  secretly  conveying  a  letter  to  his  royal  nephew,  the  writing 
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mateikls  which  had  been  lefV  vidi  hiaiy  when  it  mm  hoped  he 
might  answer  the  artielef  of  inpeaehiaent,  were  remorecL  No 
emtrealies  or  pronisce  could  prerail  npon  Tombs  to  snppijr  him 
with  them  again. 

Cat  off  fiom  comnranication  with  the  outer  world;  deprii^  of 
aB  booksy  aave  a  few  godly  tracts  left  with  him  by  Latimer,  by 
whom  he  was  occasionally  visited,  and  who  pronounced  him  in  a 
most  sinful,  hardened,  and  deplorable  condition;  devoured  by  am- 
bition ;  tormented  by  an  incurable  passion ;  the  Admiral,  it  will 
ea&ly  be  imagined,  passed  his  time  wretchedly  enough.  Still, 
he  was  true  to  himself;  still,  he  continued  haughty  and  un- 
yielding. 

On  the  night  of  tiiai  unlucky  day  when  the  bill  of  attainder 
received  the  royal  assent,  of  which  circumstance  he  was  informed 
by  Tombfl^  he  remained  seated  beside  his  table  to  a  kte  hour, 
with  his  face  covered  by  his  hands. 

AU  at  onee  a  nois^  proceeding,  as  it  seemed,  from  a  loophole 
some  feet  from  the  ground,  caused  him  to  raise  his  eyes,  and  to  his 
great  astonishment  he  beheld,  by  the  dim  light  of  the  iron  lamp 
lilomining  the  ceU,  a  diminutive  figure  standing  within  the  aper- 
ture. While  be  was  staring  at  this  apparition,  the  little  personage 
called  out, 

"  Tis  I,  my  lord — Xit,  his  majesty's  soroewhile  dwarf.  Aid  me 
to  descend,  I  oeseech  you.  An  I  leap  I  shall  break  my  neck,  and 
that  is  not  a  death  I  desiderate." 

On  this  Seymour  advanced  towards  the  aperture,  and  catching 
the  dwarf,  who  sprang  towards  him,  in  his  arms,  set  him  on  the 
ground. 

'*  What  brings  thoe  here?'*  said  the  Admiral.  ^  KnoVst  thou 
not  it  is  as  much  as  thy  life  is  worth  to  visit  me  thus  privily?  ** 

*^I  know  that  right  well,  my  lord,"  replied  Xit;  "and  I  have 
adventured  my  life  to  serve  you.  Your  generosity  towards  me 
demanded  a  return,  and  I  determined  to  prove  my  gratitude. 
Having  been  discharged  from  my  post  near  his  majesty  by  the 
Lord  Protector,  because  he  found  out  that  I  had  conveyed  mes- 
sages to  your  lordship,  I  have  once  more  become  an  inmate  of  the 
Tower,  and  now  lodge  with  the  three  giant  warders.  It  was  by  the  aid 
of  Og,  the  elder  of  the  brethren,  that  I  obtained  admission  to  your 
cell.  He  placed  me  on  his  shoulders,  whence  I  clambered  to  yon 
loophole;  and  though  it  was  no  easy  matter,  even  for  one  of  my 
slender  proportions,  I  contrived  to  squeeze  myself  through  the  bars. 
Og  is  standing  outside  to  aid  me  on  my  return.** 

"  I  owe  thee  much  for  thy  fidelity,"  replied  Seymour,  greatly 
touched  by  the  dwarf's  devotion.  "  Of  all  who  have  profited  by 
my  bounty,  thou  art  the  only  one  who  has  exhibited  gratitude. 
But  how  dost  thou  propose  to  aid  me?  " 
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''  I  thought  your  lordship  might  desire  to  have  tome  letter  or 
message  conveyed  for  you^  and  as  I  knew  Master  Tombs  would 
neither  do  your  will,  nor  allow  it  to  be  done,  I  have  come  thus 
privily  to  offer  myself  as  your  messenger.** 

'*  1  am  much  beholden  to  thee,"  said  Seymour.  "  I  have  not 
the  means  of  writing  a  letter,  or  I  would  confide  one  to  thee.  My 
tablets  are  left  me,  but  I  have  neither  pen  nor  pencil." 

^^  That  is  most  imlucky/'  said  Xit.  ^  But  I  will  come  again — 
and  better  provided ! " 

*^Stay!"  cried  Seymour;  "a  plan  occurs  to  me.  This' point 
shall  answer  my  purpose." 

And  plucking  a  sharp  aglet  from  his  dress,  he  punctured  his  arm 
with  it»  and  proceeded  to  trace  a  few  passionate  words  with  his 
blood  on  a  leaf  of  the  tablets. 

This  done,  he  closed  the  book,  tied  it  with  a  ribbon,  and  gave 
it  to  Xit. 

^'  Deliver  this,  I  pray  thee,  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth,"  he  said. 
'^  Gruard  it  as  thy  life.  Hast  thou  any  knowledge  where  her  high- 
ness now  is?" 

**  I  have  heard  that  she  is  at  Shene,"  replied  Xit.  "  If  so,  I  will 
engage  that  your  lordship's  missive  shall  be  delivered  into  her  own 
hands  to-morrow  morning." 

*^  Thou  wilt  do  me  the  greatest  possible  service,"  cried  the  Ad- 
miral. ^^  Whatever  betide,  let  me  see  thee  again  on  the  morning  of 
my  execution.    I  may  have  another  letter  or  message  for  thee. 

« I  will  not  fail,"  replied  Xit. 

Seymour  was  about  to  tear  some  ornament  from  his  attire  in 
order  to  reward  his  little  envoy,  when  Xit  stopped  him,  saying  he 
would  accept  nothing  till  he  had  executed  his  mission. 

"  I  must  now  entreat  your  lordship's  aid  to  reac^  the  loophole," 
he  said. 

On  this,  Seymour  lifted  him  from  the  ground,  and  the  ascent  was 
quickly  and  safely  accomplished. 

This  done,  Xit  pressed  his  hand  to  his  heart  in  token  of  devotion, 
and  disappeared. 
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A   DOUBLED-DOWN  LEAF   IN   A  MAN'S   LIFE. 

By  Ouida. 
L 

*  THB  CRAYON  HEAD  IN  CATBNDISH*S  POBTFOUO. 

Last  week  I  was  diniofi^  with  Cavendish,  in  his  house  on  the  Lung* 
Amo,  as  I  passed  through  Florence,  where  he  fills  never  mind  what 
{K)st  in  the  British  Legation.  The  night  was  oppressively  hot ;  a  stilly 
sultry  sky  hrooded  over  the  city,  and  the  stars  shining  out  from  a  purple 
mist  on  to  the  Campanile  near,  and  the  slopes  of  Bellosguardo  in  the  dis- 
tance.  It  was  intensely  hot ;  not  all  the  iced  wines  on  his  table  could 
remove  the  oppressive  warmth  of  the  evening  air,  which  made  both  him 
mnd  me  think  of  evenings  we  had  spent  together  In  the  voluptuous  lassi- 
tude of  the  East,  in  days  gone  by,  when  we  had  travelled  there,  boys  of 
twenty  or  twenty-two,  firesh  to  life,  to  new  impressions,  to  all  that  gives 
**  greenness  to  the  grass,  and  glory  to  the  flower.**  The  Amo  ran  on 
under  its  bridge,  and  we  leaned  out  of  the  balcony  where  we  were  sitting 
and  smoking,  while  I  tossed  over,  without  thinking  much  of  what  I  was 
doing,  a  portfolio  of  his  sketches.  Position  has  lost  for  art  many  good 
artists  since  Sir  Greorge  Beaumont:  Cavendish  is  one  of  them;  his 
sketches  are  masterly;  and|had  he  been  a  vagrant  Bohemian  instead  of 
an  English  peer,  there  might  have  been  pictures  on  the  walls  of  the 
B.  A.  to  console  one  for  the  meretricious  daubs  and  pet  vulgarities  of 
^  Parting  Cheers,"  hideous  babies,  and  third-class  carriage  interiors, 
which  make  one's  accustomed  annual  viat  to  the  rooms  that  once  saw 
the  beauties  of  Reynolds,  and  Wilson,  and  Lawrence^  a  peine  forte  et 
dure  to  anybody  of  decent  refinement  and  educated  taste.  The  portfolio 
stood  near  me,  and  I  took  out  a  sketch  or  two  now  and  then  between 
ihe  pauses  of  our  conversation,  smoking  a  narghile  of  Cavendish's,  and 
lookmg  lazily  up  the  river,  while  the  moonlight  shone  on  Dante's  city, 
that  so  long  forgot,  and  has,  so  late,  remembered  him. 

**By  Jove!  what  a  pretty  hc%  this  is!  Who's  the  oririnal?"  I 
asked  him,  drawing  out  a  female  head,^  done  with  great  finish  in  pas- 
tel, under  which  was  written,  in  his  own  hand,  '*  FloreUe,"  and,  m  a 
womalh's,  '<  La  Chatelaine  sans  Chateau !"  It  was  a  face  of  great  beauty, 
with  a  low  Greek  brow  and  fair  hair,  and  those  large,  soft^  liquid  eyes  that 
you  only  see  in  a  Southern,  and  that  looked  at  you  from  the  sketch  with 
an  earnest,  wistful  regard,  half  childlike,  half  melancholy.  He  looked 
op,  glanced  at  the  sketch,  and  stretched  out  his  hand  hastily,  but  I  held 
it  away  from  him.  *'  I  want  to  look  at  it ;  it  is  a  beautiful  head ;  I 
wish  we  had  the  original  here  now.  *  La  Ch&telaine  sans  Ch&teau !' 
^-what  an  unsatisfactory  and  original  title ! — her  dot,  I  should  suppose, 
connsted  of  ch&teaux  en  Espagnel     Who  is  the  original  ?" 

As  I  spoke,  holding  the  sketch  up  where  the  ught  from  the  room 
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within  fell  on  what  I  had  no  douht  was  a  likeness  of  some  fair  face 
that  had  beguiled  his  time  in  days  gone  by,  a  souvenir  of  one  of  his 
loves  more  lasting  than  souvenirs  of  such  episodes  in  one*s  life  often 
are,  if  merely  trusted  to  that  inconstant  capricieuse,  Memory  ;  I  might 
have  hit  him  with  a  bullet  rather  than  asked  him  about  a  mere  etude  k 
deux  crayons,  for  he  shuddered,  that  sultry  night !  and  drank  off  sonie 
white  Hermitage  quickly. 

*'  I  had  forgotten  that  was  in  the  portfolio,"  he  said,  hurriedly,  as  he 
took  it  from  me  and  put  it  behind  him,  with  its  face  against  the  wall,  as 
though  it  had  been  the  sketch  of  a  Medusa. 

<*  What  do  YOU  take  it  away  for  ?  I  had  not  half  done  looking  at  ^ 
Who  is  the  original  ?** 

^*  One  I  don't  care  to  mention." 

<*  Because?" 

**  Because  the  sight  of  that  picture  gives  me  a  twinge  of  what  jon  and 
I  ought  to  be  hardened  against — ^regret." 

*^  R^pwt !     Is  any  woman  woi:th  that  ?" 

«  She  was.** 

^  I  don't  believe  it ;  and  I  fancied  you  and  I  thought  alike  on  soofa 
points.  Of  all  the  women  for  whom  we  feel  twinges  of  conscience  or 
self-reproach  in  melancholy  moments,  how  many  hved  ust  Mondisle 
and  poets  sentimentalise  over  it,  and  make  it  a  stalking*horse  wherehy 
to  magnify  our  sins  and  consign  us  more  utterly  to  perdition,  while  they 
do  for  themselves  a  little  bit  of  poetic  morality  ohei^ly ;  but  in  reality 
there  are  uncommonly  few  women  who  can  love,  to  begin  with,  and  in 
the  second,  vanity,  avarice,  jealousy,  desires  for  pretty  tcnlettes,  one  or 
other,  or  all  coml^ned,  have  quite  as  much  to  do  with  their  '  sacrificed 
for  us  as  anything." 

**  Quite  true ;  but  il  y  a  femmes  et  femmes,  perhaps,  and  it  was  noi 
of  that  sort  of  regret  that  I  spoke.'' 

"  Of  what  sort,  then  ?" 

Cavendish  didn't  answer:  he  broke  the  ash  off  his  Manilla,  and 
smoked  silently  some  moments,  leaning  over  the  balcony  and  watching 
the  monotonous  flow  of  the  Amo,  with  deeper  gloom  on  his  fece  than  1 
remembered  to  have  seen  there  any  time  before.  I  was  sorry  I  had 
chanced  to  light  upon  a  sketch  that  had  brought  him  back  such  painfal 
recollections  of  whatever  kind  they  might  be,  and  I  smoked  too,  sending 
the  perfumed  tobacco  out  into  the  still  sultry  night  that  was  brooding 
over  Florence. 

^*  Of  what  sort  ?"  said  he,  abruptly,  after  some  minutes'  pause.  "  Shall 
I  tell  you  ?  Then  you  can  tell  me  whether  I  was^a  fool  who  made  one 
grand  mistake,  or  a  sensible  man  of  the  world  who  kept  himself  from  a 
grand  folly.     I  have  been  often  in  doubt  myself." 

He  leaned  back,  his  face  in  shadow,  so  that  I  could  not  see  it,  and 
with  the  Amo's  ebb  and  flow  making  mournful  river-musk;  under  our 
windows,  while  the  purple  glories  of  the  summer  night  deepened  round 
Giotto's  Tower,  where,  in  centuries  past,  the  Immortal  of  Florence  had 
sat  dreaming  of  the  Faradbo,  the  mortals  passing  by  whispering  him 
as  *'  the  man  who  had  seen  hell," — and  the  light  within  the  room  shone 
on  the  olives  and  grapes,  the  cut  glass  and  silver  claret-jugs,  the  crimson 
Montepulciano  and  the  white  Hermitage,  on  the  table,  he  t<^  me  the 
story  of  "La  Chatelaine  sans  Chiteau." 
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IL 

THE  FLOWXB  OF  TBI  TALLET  OV  LVZ. 

^*  Two  years  ago  I  went  into  the  South  of  Fnmce.  I  was  attache  at  Con- 
stantinopb  then,  vou  remember,  and  the  climate  had  told  upon  me.  I  was 
not  oTer  well,  ana  somebody  recommended  me  the  waters  of  Eaux  Bonnes. 
Hie  waters  I  put  little  faith  in,  but  in  the  air  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  the 
fhange  from  diplomacy  to  a  life  en  rase  campagne,  I  put  much,  and  I 
went  to  Ektux  Bonnes  accordingly,  £or  July  and  August,  with  a  yow  to 
lorswear  any  society  I  might  find  at  the  baths, — I  had  had  only  too  much 
of  soci^  as  it  was — and  to  spend  my  days  in  the  mountains  with  my 
sketchtng-Uock  and  my  gun.  But  I  did  not  like  Eaux  Bonnes ;  it  wag 
intensely  warm.  There  were  sereral  people  who  knew  me  really ;  no  end 
of  others  who  got  hold  of  my  name,  and  wanted  me  to  join  their  riding 
parties,  and  ballsy  and  pic-nics.  That  was  not  what  I  wanted,  so  I  left 
the  place  and  went  on  to  Luz,  hoping  to  find  solitude  there.  That  yalby 
ef  Lu — ^you  know  it  ? — ^is  it  not  as  lovely  as  any  artist's  dream  of  Arcadia 
m  the  cTening,  when  the  sunset  light  has  passed  off  the  meadows  and 
com^lands  of  the  lower  valley,  and  just  lingers  golden  and  rosy  on  the 
<Kre8tf  of  the  mountains,  while  the  glow-worms  are  coming  out  among  the 
grasses,  and  the  lights  are  being  lit  in  the  little  homesteads  nestling 
among  their  orchaids  one  above  another  on  the  hill-sides,  and  its  hun- 
dred streams  are  rushing  down  the  mountains  and  under  the  trees,  foam« 
ing,  and  tumbling,  and  rejoicing  on  their  way !  When  I  have  had  my 
fin  of  ambition  tmd  of  pleasure,  I  shall  go  and  live  at  Lui,  I  think. 
When  /  Well  I  you  are  quite  right  to  repeat  it  ironically;  that  time  will 
never  come^  I  dmre  say,  and  why  should  it  ?  I  am  not  the  stuff  to  eogi* 
tate  away  my  years  in  country  solitudes.  If  prizes  are  worth  winning,  they 
are  worth  working  for  till  one's  death;  a  man  should  never  give  up  the 
fidd  while  he  has  life  left  in  him.  Well !  I  went  to  Luz,  and  spent  a 
pleasaat  week  or  so  there,  knocking  over  a  few  chamois  or  izaras,  or 
sketching  on  the  sides  of  the  Pic  du  Midi,  or  Tourmalet,  but  chiefly 
lying  about  under  the  great  beech-trees  in  the  shade,  listening  to  tb^ 
tinUe  of  the  sheep-bells,  like  an  idle  fellow,  as  I  meant  to  be  for  the  time 

I  had  allotted  myself.     One  dajF *'    He  stopped  and  blew  some 

whiffs  from  his  Manilla  into  the  air.  He  seemed  to  linger  over  the  pre* 
lude  to  his  story,  and  shrink  from  going  on  with  the  stoiy  itself  I 
thought ;  and  he  smothered  a  sigh  as  he  raised  himself.  **  How  warm 
the  night  is ;  we  shall  have  a  tempest.  Reach  me  that  wine,  there's  a 
good  fellow.  No,  not  the  Amontillado,  the  Chslteau  Margauz,  please ; 
one  can't  drink  ho^  dry  wines  such  a  night  as  this.  How  well  I  re- 
member that  splendid  Auideira  of  your  father's;  is  there  much  of  it  left 
at  Longleaf  now  ?  We  used  to  have  pleasant  vacations  in  those  coll^;e 
days  at  your  governor's,  Hervey;  some  few  years  have  gone  since  thea 
— ^ten,  twelve,  fifteen — ^how  many?  More  than  that,  by  Jove !  But 
to  satisfy  your  curiosity  about  this  crayon  study. — One  day  I  thought 
I  would  go  to  Gavamie.  I  had  heard  a  good  deal,  of  course,  about  the 
great  marble  wall,  and  the  mighty  waterfalls,  the  rocks  of  Marbor^ 
and  the  Brdche  de  Roland^  but,  as  it  chanced,  I  had  never  been  up  to 
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the  Cerole,  nor,  indeed,  in  that  part  of  the  Midi  at  all,  eo  I  went.     The 

ds  favoured  me,  I  remember:    there  were  no  mists,  the  sun   was 
liant,  and  the  great   amphitheatre  was  for  once  unobscured;  the 
white  marble  flashing  brown  and  purple,  rose  and  golden,  in  the  light ; 
the  cascades  tumbling  and  leaping  down  into  the  gigantic  basin;  the 
vast  plains  of  snow  glittering  in  the  sunshine;  the  twin  rocks  stand- 
ing in  the  clear  air,  straight  and  fluted  as  any  two  Corinthian  column9 
hewn  and  chiselled  by   man.      Good   Heaven!    before  a  scene  like 
Gavamie,  what  true  artist  roust  not  fling  away  his  colours  and  his 
brushes  in  despair  and  disgust  with  his  own  puerilty  and  impotence? 
What  can  be  transferred  to  canvas  of  such  a  scene  as  that  P  What  does  the 
best  beauty  of  Claude,  the  grandest  sublimity  of  Salvator,  the  greatest 
power  of  roussin,  look  beside  Nature  when  she  reigns  as  she  reigns  at 
Gavamie?     I  am  an  art  worshipper,  as  you  know;  but  there  are  times 
in  my  life,  places  on  earth,  that  make  me  ready  to  renounce  art  for  ever! 
The  day  was  beautiful,  and  thinking  I  knew  the  country  pretty  well,  I 
took  no  guide.     I  hate  them  when  I  can  possibly  dispense  with  them. 
But  the  mist  soon  swooped  down  over  the  Cercle,  and  I  began  to  wish 
I  had  had  one  when  I  turned  my  horse's  head  back  again.  You  know  the- 
route,  of  course  ?     Through  the  Chaos — Heaven  knows  it  is  deserving- 
of  its  name !— down  the  break-neck  little  bridle-path,  along  the  Gave, 
and  over  the  Scia  bridge  to  St.  Sauveur.     You  know  it  ?     Then  yocr 
know  that  it  is  much  easier  to  break  your  neck  down  it  than  to  find  your 
way  by  it,  though  by  some  hazard  I  did  not  break  my  neck,  nor  the 
animal's  knees  either,  but  managed  to  get  over  the  bridge  without 
falling  into  the  torrent,  and  to  pick  my  way  safely  down  into  more  level 
ground ;  once  there,  I  thought  I  should  easily  enough  find  my  way  to 
St.  Sauveur,  but  I  was  mistaken  :  the  mists  had  spread  over  the  valley, 
ft  heavy  storm  had  come  up,  and,  somehow  or  other,  I  lost  the  way, 
and  could  not  tell  where  I  was,  whether  St.  Sauveur  was  to  the  left 
or  the  right,  behind  me  or  in  front  of  me.     The  horse,  a  miserable 
little  Pyrenean  beast,  was  too  frightened  by  the  lightning  to  take  the 
matter  into  his  hands  as  he  had  done  on  the  road  through  the  Chaos, 
and  I  saw  nothing  for  it  but  to  surrender  and  come  to  grief  in  any  way 
the  elements  best  pleased ;  swearing  at  myself  for  not  having  stayed  at 
the  inn  at  Gavamie  or  Gedre;  wishing  myself  at  the  vilest  mountain 
auberge  that  ever  sheltered  men  and  mules  pele-m^le;  and  calling  my- 
self hard  names  for  not  having  listened  to  my  landlady's  dissuasions  of 
that  rooming  as  I  left  her  door,  from  my  project  of  going  to  Gavamie 
without  a  guide,  which  seemed  to  her  the  acme  of  all  she  had  ever  known 
or  heard  of  English  strangers'  fooleries.     The  storm  only  increased,  the 
great  black  rocks  echoing  the  roll  of  the  thunder,  and  the  Gave  lashing 
itself  ioto  fury  in  its  narrow  bed;  happily  I  was  on  decently  level 
ground,  and  the  horse  being,  I  suppose,  tolerably  used  to  storms  like  it, 
I  pushed  him  on  at  last,  by  dint  of  blows  and  conjurations  combined,  to 
wnere,  in  the  flashes  of  the  lightning,  I  saw  what  looked  to  me  like  the 
outline  of  a  homestead :  it  stood  in  a  cleft  between  two  shelving  sides  of 
rock,  and  a  narrow  bridle-path  led  up  to  it,  through  high  yews  and  a 
tangled  wilderness  of  rhododendrons,  boxwood,  and  birch— one  of  those 
green  slopes,  so  common  in  the  Pyrenees,  that  look  in  full  sunlight 
doubly  bright  and  Arcadian-like,  from  the  contrast  of  the  dark,  bare,  per* 
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pendiciilar  rocks  that  shut  them  in.  I  could  see  but  little  of  its  beauty 
then  in  the  fog  that  shrouded  both  it  and  me,  but  I  saw  the  shape  and 
semblance  of  a  house,  and  urging  the  horse  up  the  ascent,  thundered  on 
its  gate-panels  with  my  whip-handle  till  the  rocks  round  echoed  again 
with  the  tintamarre. 

**  There  was  no  answer,  and  I  knocked  again  a  little  louder,  if  possible, 
than  before.  I  was  wet  to  the  skin  with  that  wretched  storm,  and  swore 
not  mildly  at  the  inhospitable  roof  that  would  not  admit  me  under  it. 
I  knocked  agun,  inclined  to  pick  up  a  bit  of  granite  and  beat  the  panel 
in ;  and  at  last  a  hce — an  old  woman's  weatherbeaten  face,  but  with  black 
Southern  eyes  that  had  lost  little  of  their  fire  with  age — looked  through 
mt  me  and  asked  me  what  I  wanted. 

***I  want  shelter  if  you  can  give  it  me,'  I  answered  her.  '  I  have  lost 
my  way  coming  from  Gavamie,  and  am  drenched  through.  I  will  pay 
you  libierally  if  you  will  give  me  an  asylum  till  the  weather  clears.' 

**  Her  eyes  blazed  like  coals  through  the  little  grille. 

*^ '  M'sieu,  we  take  no  money  here — have  you  mistaken  it  for  an  inn  ? 
Come  in  if  yon  want  shelter,  in  Heaven's  name!  The  Holy  Virgin 
forbid  we  should  refuse  refuge  to  any !' 

"And  she  crossed  herself  and  uttered  some  conjurations  to  Mary  to  pro- 
tect them  from  all  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  and  guard  their  dwelline 
.fit>m  all  harm,  by  which  I  suppose  she  thought  I  spoke  fairly  and  looked 
harmless,  but  might  possibly  be  a  thief  or  an  assassin,  or  both  in  one. 
She  unlocked  the  gate,  and  calling  to  a  boy  to  take  my  horse  into  a 
shed,  admitted  me  under  a  covered  passage-way  into  the  house,  which 
looked  like  part,  and  a  very  ruined  part,  too,  of  what  had  probably  been, 
in  the  times  of  Henri-Quatre  and  his  grandfather,  a  feudal  ch&teau, 
fenced  by  natural  ramparts  from  the  rocks  that  surrounded  it,  shutting 
in  the  green  slope  on  which  it  stood,  with  only  one  egress,  the  path 
through  which  I  had  ascended  into  the  level  plain  below.  She  mar- 
shalled me  through  this  covered  way  into  an  interior  passage,  dark  and 
Tanked,  cheerless  enough,  and  opened  a  low  oak  door,  ushering  me  into 
a  chamber,  bare,  gloomy,  yet  with  something  of  lost  grandeur  and  past 
state  lingering  about  its  great  hearth,  its  massive  walls,  its  stained  win- 
dows, and  its  ngged  tapestry  hangings.  The  woman  went  up  to  one  of 
the  windows  and  spoke  with  a  gentleness  to  which  I  should  have  never 
thought  her  voice  could  have  been  attuned  with  its  harsh  patois. 

"  ^  Mon  enfant,  v'la  un  m'sieu  Stranger  qui  vient  chercher  un  abri  pour 
un  petit  pen.    Yeux-tu  lui  parler?' 

**  The  young  girl  she  spoke  to  turned,  rose,  and,  coming  forward,  bade 
me  welcome  with  the  grace,  simplicity,  and  the  naive  freedom  from  em- 
barrassment of  a  child,  looking  up  in  my  face  with  her  soft  clear  eyes. 

She  was  like ^No  matter !  you  have  seen  that  crayon  head,  it  is  but  a 

bad  portrayal  of  a  face  whose  expression  Raphael  and  Sassoferrato  them- 
selves would  have  failed  to  renaer  in  its  earnest,  innocent,  elevated  re- 
gard.    She  was  very  young — 

Standing  with  reluctant  feet 
Where  the  brook  and  river  meet — 
Womanhood  and  childhood  fleet. 

Good  Heavens,  I  an>  quoting  poetry  I  what  will  you  think  of  me,  Her- 
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Tej,  to  have  gone  bade  to  oar  Wertherian  and  TenDytoiuan  days  lo  fiu*  as 
to  repeat  a  triplet  of  Longfellow's  ?  No  man  quotes  thoBe  poets  afler 
his  salad  days,  except  in  a  moment  of  weakness.  Caramba!  why  has 
one  any  weaknesses  at  all  ?  we  ought  not  to  have  any;  we  live  in  an 
atmosphere  that  would  kill  them  all  if  they  were  not  as  obstinate  and 
indestructible  as  all  other  weeds  whose  seeds  will  linger  and  peer  up  and 
spoil  the  ground,  let  one  root  them  out  ever  so !  I  owed  you  an  apology 
for  that  lapse  into  Longfellow,  and  I  have  made  it.  Am  I  to  go  (»i 
with  this  story  ?" 

He  landed  as  he  spoke,  and  his  laugh  was  by  no  means  heartfelt  (bat 
that  is  not  such  a  lusui  natura  that  I  need  mention  it).  I  told  him 
to  go  on,  and  he  lighted  another  Manilla  and  obeyed  me,  while  the 
Amo  murmured  on  its  way,  and  the  dusky,  sultry  clouds  brooded  nearer 
the  earth,  and  the  lights  were  lit  in  the  distant  windows  of  the  palace  of 
the  Marchese  Acqua  d*Oro,  that  fairest  of  Florentines,  who  rouges  so 
indiscriminately  and  flirts  her  fan  so  inimitably,  to  one  of  whose  balls  we 
were  going  that  nieht. 

Cavendish  settl^  himself  back  in  his  chair,  with  his  &ce  darkened 
again  by  the  shadow  cast  on  it  from  the  pillar  of  the  balcony ;  and  took 
his  Mamlla  out  of  his  mouth. 

"  She  looked  incongruous  in  that  bare  and  gloomy  room,  out  of  place 
with  it,  and  out  of  keeping  with  the  old  woman — a  French  peasant- 
woman,  weatherbeaten  and  bronzed,  such  as  you  see  any  day  by  die 
score  riding  to  market  or  sitting  knitting  at  their  cottage  doors.  It  was 
impossible  that  the  eirl  could  be  either  daughter  or  grand-daughter,  or 
any  relation  at  all  to  her.  In  that  room  she  looked  more  as  one  of  these 
myrtles  might  do,  set  down  in  the  stifling  gloomy  horrors  of  a  Lon- 
don-poor street  than  anything  else,  save  that  in  certain  traces  about  die 
chamber,  as  I  told  you,  there  were  relics  of  a  faded  grandeur  whidi  har- 
monised better  with  her.  I  can  see  her  now,  as  she  stood  there  with  a 
strange  foreign  grace,  an  indescribable  patrician  delicacy  mingled  witk 
extreme  youthfulness!  and  naivete,  like  an  old  picture  in  costume,  like 
one  of  BaphaePs  child-angels  in  face — poor  little  Florelle  I 

*'  *  Tou  would  stay  till  the  storm  is  over,  monsieur?  you  are  weteome  to 
shelter  if  you  will,'  she  said,  coming  forward  to  me  timidly  yet  frankly. 

*  Cazot  telis  me  you  are  a  stranger,  and  our  mountain  storms  are  dangerous 
if  you  have  no  guide.' 

•  '^  I  did  not  know  who  Cazot  was,  but  I  presumed  her  to  be  the  old 
woman,  who  seemed  to  be  portress,  mistress,  domestic,  cameriste,  and 
all  else  in  her  single  person,  but  I  thanked  her  for  her  permitted  shelter, 
and  accepted  her  invitation  to  remun  till  the  weather  had  cleared,  as  yoa 
can  imagine.  When  you  have  lost  your  way  any  asylum  is  gratdnl, 
especially  when  it  is  offered  by  such  a  chd.telaine  as  t^  of  mine,  how- 
ever desolate  and  tumble-down  her  ch&teau.  They  made  me  welccxne, 
she  and  the  old  peasant  woman,  with  that  simple,  unstrained,  and  unos- 
tentatious hospitality  which  is,  after  all,  the  true  essence  of  good  breedinsp 
of  which  your  parvenu  knows  nothing,  when  he  keeps  you  waiting,  and 
shows  you  that  you  are  come  at  an  inapropos  moment,  in  his  fussy  fear 
lest  everything  should  not  be  comme  il  faut  to  do  due  credit  to  Aiin. 
Old  Cazot  set  before  me  some  simple  refreshment,  a  grillade  de  chi- 
taignes,  some  maize  and  milk,  and  a  dish  of  treat  just  caught  in  the 
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Gtve  below,  while  I  looked  at  my  duLteUune,  marveUing  how  that 
yoQDg  delicate  creature  could  come  to  be  shut  up  with  an  old  peasant  oa 
a  remote  hill-side.  I  did  my  best  to  draw  her  out  and  learn  her  history ; 
she  was  shy  at  first  of  a  complete  stranger,  as  was  but  natural,  but  the 
s^ht  of  my  sketch-book  and  moist-coiour-box  brought  us  that  rapport 
which  fraternity  of  taste  always  produces.  I  spoke  of  Gavamie,  of  the 
beaotj  of  the  Pyrenees,  of  Tourmalet,  and  the  Lac  Bleu,  and,  warming 
with  enthusiasm  for  her  birthplace,  the  girl  forgot  that  I  was'  a  foreign 
tourist,  unknown  to  her,  and  indebted  to  her  for  an  hour's  shelter,  and 
before  my  impromptu  supper  was  over  I  had  drawn  from  her,  by  a  few 
questions  which  she  was  too  much  of  a  child  and  had  too  little  to  con* 
ceai  not  to  answer  with  a  child's  ingenuousness,  the  whob  of  her  short 
history,  and  the  explanation  of  her  anomalous  position.  Her  name  was 
Florelle  de  I'Heris,  a  name  once  powerful  enough  among  the  nobles  of 
the  Midi,  and  the  oki  woman,  Madame  Cazot,  was  her  father's  foster- 
sister.  Of  her  family,  beggared  in  common  with  the  best  aristocracy  of 
France,  none  were  now  left ;  they  had  dwindled  and  fallen  away,  tiU  of 
the  ODce  great  house  of  L'Heris  this  child  remained  alone  its  sole  repre- 
sentadye :  her  mother  had  died  in  her  infancy,  and  her  father,  either 
too  idle,  or  too  broken-hearted  to  care  to  retrieve  his  fortunes,  lived  the 
life  of  a  hermit  among  these  ruins  where  I  now  found  his  daughter,  edu- 
cating her  himself  till  his  death,  which  occurred  when  she  was  only  twelve 
years  old,  leaving  her  to  poverty  and  obscurity,  and  such  protection  and 
companionship  as  her  old  nurse  Cazot  could  afford  her.  Such  was  the 
story  Florelle  de  THpris  told  me  as  I  sat  there  that  evening  waiting  till 
the  clouds  should  clear  and  the  mists  roll  off  enough  to  let  me  go  to 
St.  Sauveur — a  story  told  simply  and  pathetically,  and  which  Cazot, 
dtting  knitting  in  a  comer,  added  to  by  a  hundred  gesticulations,  exple- 
tives, aroeak  to  the  Virgin,  and  prolix  addenda,  glad,  I  dare  say,  of  any 
new  confident,  and  disp<Med  to  regard  me  with  gpratitude  for  my  sincere 

C'  es  of  her  fried  trout — a  story  which  seemed  to  me  to  suit  the  delicate 
ty  of  the  flower  I  had  found  in  the  wilderness,  and  read  more  like 
a  chiptet  of  some  verified  novelette,  like  '  Lucille,'  than  a  bond  Jkle 
page  out  of  the  book  of  one's  actual  life,  especially  in  a  life  like  mine,  of 
essentially  material  pleasures  and  emphatically  substantial  and  palpable 
ambitions — a  life,  if  any  man's  ever  was,  *  of  the  world  worldly,'  as  your 
detestations,  the  parsons,  say  when  their  bishop  slights  or  their  patron 
forgets  them,  and  they  are  rampant  against  the  world  and  the  hollowneat 
thmof  for  not  recognising  their  superior  sanctity  and  proffering  them 
preferment  But  there  are  odd  stories  in  real  life ! — strange  pathetic 
ones,  too— stranger,  often,  than  those  that  found  the  plot  and  underplot 
of  a  novel  or  the  basis  of  a  poem;  but  when  such  men  as  I  come  across 
them  they  startle  us,  they  look  bizarre  and  unlike  all  the  other  leaves  of 
the  book  tiiat  glitter  with  worldly  aphorisms,  philosophical  maxims,  and 
pungent  egotisms,  and  we  would  fain  cut  them  out ;  they  have  the  ring 
of  that  Arcadia  whose  golden  gates  shut  on  us  when  we  outgrew  boy- 
hood, and  in  which,  en  revanche,  we  have  sworn  ever  since  to  disbelieve 
— ^keeping  our  word  sometimes,  perhaps  to  our  own  hindrance— Heaven 
knows! 

*'  I  stayed  as  long  as  I  could  that  evening,  till  the  weather  had  cleared 
up  so  long,  and  the  sun  was  shining  again  so  indisputably,  that  I  had  no 
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longer  any  excuse  to  linger  in  tbe  dark-tapestried  room^  with  the  ches- 
nuto  sputtering  among  the  wood-ashes,  and  Madame  Caiot's  needles 
clicking  one  continual  refrain,  and  the  sofit  f^aselle  eyes  of  my  youn^ 
chatebune  glancing  from  my  sketches  to  me  with  that  mixture  of  shyness 
and  fearlessness,  innocence  and  candour,  which  gave  so  great  a  charm  to 
her  manner.  She  was  a  new  study  to  me,  both  for  my  palette  and  my 
mind — a  pretty  fresh  toy  to  amuse  me  while  I  should  stay  in  the  MidL 
I  was  not  going  to  leave  without  making  sure  of  a  permission  to  return. 
I  wanted  to  have  that  face  among  my  pastels,  and  when  I  had  thanked 
her  for  her  shelter  and  her  welcome,  I  told  her  my  name,  and  asked  her 
leave  to  come  again  where  I  had  been  so  kindly  received. 

*< '  Come  again,  monsieur  ?  Certainly,  if  you  care  to  come.  But  you 
will  find  it  a  long  way  from  Lux,  I  fear,'  she  sud,  naively,  looking  up 
at  me  with  her  large  clear  £Etwn-like  eyes— eyes  so  cloudless  and  un- 
troubled then — as  she  let  me  take  her  hand,  and  bade  me  adieu  et 
bonsoir. 

'*  I  reassured  her  on  that  score,  you  can  £uicy,  and  left  her  stand- 
ing in  the  deep-embrasured  window,  a  great  staghound  at  her  feet, 
and  the  setting  sun,  all  the  brighter  for  its  past  eclipse,  bathing  her  in 
liffht,  and  shading  an  aureole  on  her  Greek-like  brow,  with  its  fdr 
sUken  hair.  I  can  always  see  her  in  memory  as  I  saw  her  then,  poor 
child !— Faugh!  How  hot  the  night  is !  Clan't  we  get  more  air  any- 
how? 

** '  If  you  come  again  up  here,  m'sieu,  you  will  be  the  first  visitor  the 
Nid  de  I'Aigle  has  seen  for  four  years,'  said  old  Cazot,  as  she  showed  me 
out  through  the  dusky-vaulted  passage.  She  was  a  cheerful,  garrulous 
old  woman,  strong  in  her  devotion  to  the  De  THeris  of  tbe  bygone  past; 
stronger  even  yet  in  her  love  for  their  single  orphan  representative  of  the 
beggared  present.  '  Visitors !  Is  it  likely  we  should  have  any,  m'sieu? 
Those  that  would  suit  me  would  be  bad  company  for  Ma*amselle  Fiorelle, 
and  those  that  should  seek  her  never  do.  I  recollect  the  time,  m'sieu, 
when  the  highest  in  all  the  departments  were  glad  to  come  to  the  bidding 
of  a  De  THeris ;  but  generations  have  gone  since  then,  and  lands  and 
gold  gone  too,  and,  if  you  cannot  feast  them,  what  care  people  for  you  ? 
That  is  true  in  the  Pyrenees,  m'sieu,  as  well  as  in  tbe  rest  of  the  world. 
I  have  not  lived  eighty  years  without  finding  out  that.  If  my  child 
yonder  were  the  heiress  of  tbe  De  I'Heris,  there  would  be  plenty  to  court 
and  seek  her ;  but  she  lives  in  these  poor  broken«down  ruins  with  me,  an 
old  peasant  woman,  to  care  for  her  as  best  I  can,  and  not  a  soul  takes 
heed  of  her  save  the  holy  women  at  the  convent,  where,  maybe,  she  will 
seek  refuge  at  lost !' 

'*  She  let  me  out  at  the  gate  where  I  had  thundered  for  admittance  two 
hours  before,  and,  giving  her  my  thanks  for  her  hospitality — money  she 
would  not  take — 1  wished  her  good  day,  and  rode  down  the  bridle-path 
to  St.  Sauveur,  and  onwards  to  Luz,  thinking  at  intervals  of  that  fair 
young  life  that  had  but  just  sprung  up,  and  was  already  destined 
to  wither  away  its  bloom  in  a  convent.  Any  destiny  would  be  better  to 
proffer  to  her  than  that.  She  interested  me  already  by  her  childlike 
loveliness  and  her  strange  solitude  of  position,  and  I  thought  she  would 
while  away  some  of  the  long  summer  hours  during  my  stay  in  the  Midi 
when  I  was  tired  of  chamois  and  palette,  and  my  lazy  dolce  under  the 
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beecb-wood  shades.  At  any  rate,  she  was  newer  and  more  charmmg  thao 
the  belles  of  Eaiix  Bonnes. 

^*  The  next  momjng  I  remembered  her  permission  and  my  promise, 
and  I  rode  out  through  the  town  again,  up  the  mountain-road,  to  the  Nid 
de  PAigle.  Tou  would  have  done  the  same  with  nothing  more  to  dp 
than  I  had  to  do  then  in  the  Pjrenean  valley,  glad  of  anything  that 
gave  me  an  amusement  and  a  pursuit  I  never  wholly  appreciate  the 
far  niente,  I  think ;  perhaps  I  have  lived  too  entirely  in  the  world — and  a 
world  ultra-cold  ana  courtly,  too— to  retain  much  patience  for  the  medi- 
tative life,  the  life  of  trees  and  woods,  sermons  m  stones,  and  mono- 
logaes  in  mountains.  I  am  a  restless,  ambitious  man ;  I  must  have  a 
fursuit^  be  it  of  a  great  aim  or  a  small,  or  I  grow  weary,  and  my  time 
Jiangs  heavily  on  hand.  Already  having  found  Florelle  de  rHeris 
among  these  nills,  reconciled  me  more  to  my  pro  tempo  banishment  from 
sodety,  excitement,  and  pleasure,  and  I  thanked  my  good  fortune  for 
having  lighted  upon  her.  The  pretty  little  hermit  of  the  Nid  de  T Aigle, 
destined  to  the  convent  walls,  would  possibly  help  to  amuse  the  time  I 
had  arranged  to  pass  among  her  native  mountains.  She  was  very  lovely, 
and  I  always  care  more  for  the  physical  than  the  intellectual  charms  of 
any  woman.  I  do  not  share  your  visionary  requirements  on  their  mental 
score  ;  I  ask  but  material  beauty,  and  am  content  with  it. 

"  I  rode  up  to  the  Nid  de  I'Aigle  :  by  a  clearer  light  it  stood  on  a 
spot  of  great  picturesqueness,  and  before  the  fury  of  the  revolutionary 
peasantry  in  '92  had  destroyed  what  was  the  then  habitable  and  stately 
cb&teau,  must  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  extent  and  beauty,  and 
in  ihe  feudal  tiroes,  fenced  in  by  the  natural  ramparts  of  its  shelving 
rocks,  no  doubt  all  but  impregnable.  There  were  but  a  few  ruins  now 
that  held  together  and  had  a  roof  over  them — the  part  where  Madame 
Cazot  and  the  last  of  the  De  THeris  lived ;  it  was  perfectly  solitary ; 
there  was  nothing  to  be  heard  round  it  but  the  foaming  of  the  river,  the 
music  of  the  sheep-belb  from  the  flocks  that  fed  in  the  clefts  and  on  the 
slopes  of  grass-land,  and  the  shout  of  some  shepherd-boy  from  the  path 
below,  but  it  was  as  beautiful  a  spot  as  any  in  the  Pyrenees,  with  its 
overhanging  beech-woods,  its  wilderness  of  wild  flowers,  its  rocks 
covered  with  that  soft  grey  moss  whose  tint  defies  one  to  repeat  it  in 
oil  or  water  colours,  and  its  larches  and  beeches  drooping  over  into  the 
waters  of  the  Gave.  In  such  a  home,  with  no  companions  save  her 
father,  old  Cazot,  and  her  great  staghound,  and,  occasionally,  the  quiet 
recluses  of  St  Marie  Puriticatrice,  with  everything  to  feed  her  native 
poetry  and  susceptibility,  and  nothing  to  teach  her  anything  of  the 
aetuai  and  ordinary  world,  it  were  inevitable  that  the  character  of  Flo- 
relle de  I'Heris  should  take  its  colouring  horn  the  scenes  around  her,  and 
that  she  should  grow  up  singularly  childlike,  imaginative,  and  innocent 
of  all  that  in  any  other  life  she  would  unavoidably  have  known.  Well 
educated  she  was,  through  her  father  and  the  nuns,  but  it  was  a  semi- 
religious  and  peculiar  education,  of  which  the  chief  literature  had  been 
the  legendary  and  sacred  poetry  of  France  and  Spain,  the  chief  amuse- 
ment copying  the  illuminated  missals  lent  her  by  the  nuns,  or  joining 
in  the  choral  services  of  the  convent;  an  education  that  taught  her 
nothing  of  the  world  from  which  she  was  shut  out,  and  encouraged  all 
that  was  self-devoted,  visionary,  and  fervid  in  her  nature,  leaving  her 
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at  feyenteen  is  unoonscious  of  evil  as  the  youngest  child.  I  despair  of 
making  jou  imagine  what  Florelle  de  THeris  then  was.  Had  I  never  met 
her,  I  should  have  believed  in  her  as  little  as  yourself  and  would  have 
discredited  the  existence  of  so  poetic  a  creatioa  out  of  the  world  of 
fiction ;  her  ethereal  delicacy,  her  sunny  gaiety  when  anything  amosed 
her,  her  intense  sensitiveness,  pained  in  a  moment  by  a  harsh  word, 
{leased  as  soon  by  a  kind  one,  her  innocence  of  all  the  blots  and  cruel- 
ties, artifices,  and  evils  of  that  world  beyond  her  Nid  de  TAigle,  made 
a  character  strangely  new  to  me,  and  strangely  wmning,  but  which  to 
you  I  despair  of  portraying :  I  could  not  have  imagined  it.  Had  I  never 
seen  her,  and  had  I  met  with  it  in  the  pages  of  a  novel,  I  should  have 
put  it  aside  as  a  graceful  but  impossible  conception  of  romance. 

<<  I  went  up  that  day  to  the  Nid  de  TAigle,  and  Florelle  received  me 
with  pleasure ;  perhaps  Madame  Cazot  had  instilled  into  her  some  seep- 
ticbm  that  <  a  grand  seigneur,'  as  the  woman  was  pleased  to  term  me, 
would  trouble  Umself  to  ride  up  the  mountains  from  Luz  merely  to 
repeat  his  thanks  for  an  hour's  shelter  and  a  supper  of  roasted  chesnuts. 
She  was  a  simple-minded,  good-hearted  old  woman,  who  had  lived  all 
her  life  among  the  rocks  and  rivers  of  the  Hautes-Pyren^,  her  longest 
excursion  a  market-day  to  Luz  or  Bagn^res.  She  looked  on  her  young 
mistress  and  charge  as  a  child — in  truth,  Florelle  was  but  little  more — 
and  thought  my  visit  paid  simply  from  gratitude  and  courtesy,  never 
dreaoiing  of  attributmg  it  to  <  cette  beauts  her^taire  des  L'Heris,*  which 
she  was  proud  of  boasting  was  an  inalienable  heirloom  to  the  family. 

^'  I  often  repeated  my  visits ;  so  often,  that  in  a  week  or  so  the 
old  ruined  chateau  grew  a  natural  resort  in  the  Ions;  summer  days,  and 
Florelle  watched  for  my  coming  from  the  deep  arched  window  where  I 
had  seen  her  first,  or  from  under  the  boughs  of  the  great  copper  beech 
that  grew  before  the  gate,  and  looked  for  me  as  regularly  as  though 
I  were  to  spend  my  lifetime  in  the  valley  of  Luz.  Poor  child !  I  never 
told  her  my  title,  but  I  taught  her  to  call  me  by  my  christian  name.  It 
used  to  sound  very  pretty  when  she  said  it,  with  her  long  Southern  pro* 
nunciation — prettier  than  it  ever  sounds  now  from  the  lips  of  Beatrice 
Acqua  d'Oro  yonder,  in  her  softest  moments,  when  she  plays  at  senti- 
ment. She  had  great  natural  talent  for  art,  hitherto  uncultivated,  of 
course^  save  by  such  instructions  as  one  of  the  women  at  the  convent^ 
skilful  at  illummating,  had  occasbnaUy  given  her.  I  amused  myself  with 
teaching  her  to  transfer  to  paper  and  canvas  the  scenery  she  loved  so  pas- 
sionately. I  spent  many  hours  traioing  this  talent  of  hers  that  was  of 
very  unusual  calibre,  and  with  due  culture  might  have  ranked  her  with 
Elisabetta  Sirani  or  Rosa  Bonheur.  Sitting  with  her  in  the  oM  room,  or 
under  the  beech-trees,  or  by  the  side  of  the  torrents  that  tore  down  the 
rocks  into  the  Gave,  it  pleased  me  to  draw  out  her  unsullied  thoughts,  to 
spread  her  mind  out  before  me  like  a  hook — a  pure  book  enough,  God 
knows,  with  not  even  a  stain  of  the  world  upon  it — to  make  her  eyes 
glisten  and  glow  and  dilate,  to  fill  them  with  tears  or  laughter  at  my  will, 
to  wake  up  her  young  life  from  its  unconscious,  untroubl^  childish  repose 
to  a  new  happiness,  a  new  pain,  which  she  felt  but  could  not  translate^ 
which  dawned  in  her  &ce  for  me,  but  never  spoke  in  its  true  language  to 
her,  ignorant  then  of  its  very  name — it  amused  me.  Bah !  our  amuie- 
ments  are  cruel  sometimes,  and  costly  too ! 
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^  It  was  at  that  time  I  took  the  head  in  pastels  which  joa  hare  seeo, 
and  die  wrote  under  it,  in  playfulness,  '  La  Ch&telaine  sans  CU^teao,' 
•dch^  me,  in  innocent  admiration  of  its  loveliness,  if  she  was  indeed  like 
that  ? — ^This  night  is  awfully  oppressive.  Is  thai  water  in  that  carafe  ? 
Is  it  iced  ?    Push  it  to  me.     Thank  you." 


ni. 

SHE  PAOB  THAT  WAS  FOLDED  DOWN. 

''I  WAS  always  welcome  at  the  Nid  de  TAigle.  Old  Cazot,  with  the 
iostinet  of  serrants  who  have  lived  with  people  of  birth  till  they  are  as 
proud  of  their  maste/s  heraldry  as  though  it  were  their  own,  discerned 
that  I  was  of  the  same  rank  as  her  adored  House  of  De  I'Heris — ^if  indeed 
she  admitted  any  equal  to  them — and  with  all  the  cheery  £Etmiliarity  of  a 
Frenchwoman  treated  me  with  punctilious  deference^  being  as  thoroughly 
imbued  with  respect  and  adoration  for  the  aristocracy  as  any  of  those  who 
died  for  the  white  lilies  in  the  Place  de  la  R^volu^on.  And  Florelle— 
Fkrelle  watdied  for  me,  and  counted  her  hours  by  those  I  spent  with  her. 
You  are  sure  I  had  not  read  and  played  with  women's  hearts  so  long — 
women,  too,  with  a  thousand  veils  and  evasions  and  artifices,  of  which  she 
was  in  pure  ignorance  even  of  the  existence — without  having  this  heart, 
yoong,  unworn,  and  unoccupied,  under  my  power  at  once,  plastic  to  mould 
as  wax,  ready  to  receive  any  impressions  at  my  hands,  and  moulded  easily 
to  my  vnlL  Florelle  had  read  no  love  stories  to  help  her  to  translate  this 
new  life  to  whidi  I  awoke  her,  or  to  put  her  on  her  guard  against  it.  I 
went  there  often,  every  day  at  last,  teaching  my  pupil  the  art  which  she 
was  onlj  too  glad  and  too  eager  to  learn,  stirring  her  vivid  imagination 
with  d^criptions  of  that  bnlliant  outside  world,  of  whose  pleasures, 
gaieties,  and  pursuits  she  was  as  ignorant  as  any  little  gentian  flower  on 
the  rocks;  keeping  her  spell-bound  with  glimpses  of  its  life,  which  looked 
to  her  like  fiEUiyland,  bizarre  bal  masque  thoueh  it  be  to  us  ;  and  pleasing 
mvself  with  awakening  new  thoughts,  new  impressions,  new  emotions, 
which  swept  over  her  tell-tale  face  like  the  lights  and  shades  over 
meadow-land  as  the  sun  fades  on  and  off  it  She  was  a  new  study,  a  new 
amusement  to  me,  after  the  women  of  our  world,  and  I  beguiled  my  time 
with  her,  not  thoughtlessly,  as  I  might  have  done,  not  too  hastily,  as  I 
ihould  have  done  ten  years  before,  but  pleased  with  my  new  amusement, 
and  more  charmed  with  Florelle  than  I  at  first  knew,  though  I  confess  I 
toon  wished  to  make  her  love  me,  and  soon  tried  my  best  to  make  her  do 
so— an  easy  task  when  one  has  had  some  practice  in  the  rose-hued  atmo- 
sphere of  the  boudoir,  among  the  most  difficile  and  the  most  brilliant 
coquettes  of  Europe,  and  succeeded  with  most  of  them!  Florelle  de 
PHeiis,  with  a  nature  singulariy  loving,  and  a  mind  singularly  imagina- 
tive, with  no  rival  for  me  even  in  her  fancy,  soon  lavished  on  me  all  the 
love  of  which  her  impassioned  and  poetic  character  was  capable.  She 
did  not  know  it,  but  I  did.  She  loved  me,  poor  child ! — love  more  pure, 
unselfish,  and  fond  than  I  ever  won  before,  than  I  shall  ever  win  agam. 

*^Basta!  why  need  you  have  lighted  on  that  crayon  head,  and  make 
me  rake  up  this  story  ?  I  loathe  lookinfi^  at  the  past.  What  good  ever 
comes  of  it?    A  wise  man  lives  only  in  his  present.    '  La  vita  h  appunto 
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una  memoria,  una  speranza  un  punto,'  writes  the  fool  of  a  poet,  as  though 
the  bygone  memories  and  the  unrealised  hopes  were  worth  a  straw.  It 
is  that  very  present  ^  instant'  that  he  despises  that  is  available,  and  in 
which,  when  we  are  in  our  senses,  we  absorb  ourselves,  knowing  that  that 
alone  will  yield  a  fruit  worth  having.  What  are  the  fruits  of  the  others? 
only  Dead  Sea  apples  that  crumble  into  ash.  I  knew  Uiat  Florelle  loved 
me ;  that  I,  and  I  alone,  filled  both  her  imagination  and  her  heart.  I 
would  not  precipitately  startle  her  into  any  avowal  of  it.  I  liked  to  see 
it  dawn  in  her  race  and  gleam  in  her  eyes,  guilelessly  and  unconsciously. 
It  was  a  new  pleasure  to  me,  a  new  diarm  m  that  book  of  woman's  love 
of  which  I  had  thought  I  knew  every  phase,  and  had  exhausted  eveiy 
reading.  I  taught  Florelle  to  love  me,  but  I  would  not  give  her  a  name 
to  my  teaching  till  she  found  it  herself.  I  returned  it  ?  Oh  yes,  I  loved 
her,  selfishly,  as  most  people,  men  or  women,  do  love,  let  them  say  what 
they  will ;  very  selfishly,  perhaps — a  love  that  was  beneath  her — a  love 
for  which,  had  she  seen  into  my  heart,  she  might  have  disdained  and 
hated  me,  if  her  soft  nature  could  have  been  moved  to  so  fierce  a  thing 
as  hate — a  love  that  sought  its  own  gratification,  and  thought  nothing 
of  her  welfare — a  love  not  worthy  of  her,  as  I  sometimes  felt  ihen,  as  I 
believe  now. 

'^  I  had  been  about  six  weeks  in  the  Pyrenees  since  the  day  I  lost  myself 
en  route  from  Gavamie ;  most  of  the  days  I  had  spent  three  or  four  hours, 
often  more,  at  the  Nid  de  I'Aigle,  giving  my  painting  lessons  to  Florelle, 
or  being  ciceroned  by  her  among  the  beech-wooded  and  mountain  passes 
near  her  home.  The  dreariest  fens  and  flats  might  have  gathered  interest 
from  such  a  guide,  and  the  glorious  beauties  of  the  Midi,  well  suited  to 
her,  gained  additional  poetry  from  her  impassioned  love  for  them,  and  her 
fond  knowledge  of  all  their  legends,  superstitions,  histories,  and  associated 
memories,  gaUiered  from  the  oral  lore  of  the  peasantry,  the  cradle  songs 
of  Madame  Cazot,  and  the  stories  of  the  old  chronicles  of  the  South. 
Heavens !  what  a  wealth  of  imagination,  talent,  genius,  lay  in  her  if  / 
had  not  destroyed  it ! 

*^  At  length  the  time  drew  near  when  my  so-called  sojourn  at  the 
Baths  must  end,  and  I  must  return  to  Constantinople.  One  day  Florelle 
and  I  were  out  sketching,  as  usual ;  she  sat  under  one  of  the  great 
beeches,  within  a  few  feet  of  one  of  the  cascades  that  fell  into  the  Gave 
du  Pau,  and  I  lay  on  the  grass  by  her,  looking  into  those  clear  gaxelle 
eyes  that  met  mine  so  brightly  and  trustfully,  watching  the  progress  of 
her  brush,  and  throwing  twigs  and  stones  into  the  spray  of  Uie  torrent 
I  can  remember  the  place  as  though  it  were  yesterday,  the  splash  of  the 
foam  over  the  rocks,  the  tinkle  of  the  sheep-bells  from  the  hills,  the  scent 
of  the  wild  flowers  growing  round,  the  glowing  golden  light  ^t  spread 
over  the  woodlands,  touching  even  the  distant  crest  of  Mont  Aigu  and 
the  Pic  du  Midi.  Strange  how  some  scenes  will  stamp  themselves  on 
the  camera  of  the  brain  never  to  be  effaced,  let  one  try  all  that  one 
may. 

^<  There,  that  morning,  I,  for  the  first  time  since  we  had  met,  spoke  of 
leaving  Luz,  and  of  going  back  to  that  life  which  I  had  so  often  amused 
her  by  describing.  Happy  in  her  present,  ignorant  of  how  soon  the 
scenes  so  familiar  and  dear  to  her  would  tire  and  pall  on  me,  and  infinitely 
too  much  of  a  child  to  have  looked  beyond,  or  speculated  upon  anything 
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irlnch  I  had  not  spoken  of  to  her,  it  had  not  presented  itself  to  her  that 
this  sort  of  life  could  not  go  on  for  ever;  that  even  she  would  not  recon- 
dle  me  long  to  the  hanithment  from  my  own  world,  and  that  in  the 
nature  of  things  we  must  either  hecome  more  to  each  other  than  we  were 
now,  or  part  as  strangers,  whom  chance  had  thrown  together  for  a  little 
time.  She  loved  roe;  hut,  as  I  say,*so  iunocently  and  uncalculatingly, 
that  she  never  knew  it  till  I  spoke  of  leaving  her ;  then  she  grew  very 
pale*,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  shunned  mine  for  the  first  time,  and^ 
as  an  anatomist  watches  the  quiver  of  pain  in  his  victim,  so  I  watched  the 
suffering  of  mine.  It  was  her  first  taste  of  the  hittemess  of  life,  and 
while  I  inflicted  the  pain  I  smiled  at  it,  pleased  in  my  egotism  to  see  the 
power  I  had  over  her.  It  was  cruel,  I  grant  it,  but  in  confesang  it  I 
only  confess  to  what  nine  out  of  ten  men  have  felt,  though  they  may  con- 
eeal  or  deny  it. 

*'  *  You  will  miss  me,  Florelle  f*  I  asked  her.  She  looked  at  me 
reproachfully,  wistfully,  jnteously,  the  sort  of  look  I  have  seen  in  the  eyes 
of  a  dying  deer;  too  bewildered  by  this  sudden  mention  of  my  departure 
to  answer  in  words.  No  answer  was  needed  with  eyes  so  eloquent  as 
hers,  but  I  repeated  it  again.  I  knew  I  gave  pain,  but  I  knew,  too,  I 
should  soon  console  her.  Her  lips  quivered,  and  the  tears  gathered  in 
her  ejes ;  she  had  not  known  enough  of  sorrow  to  have  learnt  to  dis- 
semble it.  I  asked  her  if  she  loved  me  so  much  that  she  was  unwilling 
to  bid  me  farewell.  For  the  first  time  her  eyes  sank  beneath  mine,  and 
a  hot  painful  colour  flushed  over  her  face.  Poor  child !  if  ever  I  have  been 
loved  by  any  woman  I  was  loved  by  her.  Then  I  woke  her  heart  from  its 
innocent  p^uieful  rest,  with  words  that  spoke  a  language  utterly  new  to 
her.  I  sketched  to  her  a  life  of  love  with  me  that  made  her  cheeks  glow 
and  her  lips  quiver,  and  her  eyes  grow  daik.  She  was  lovelier  in  ^ose 
moments  than  any  art  could  ever  attempt  to  picture !  She  loved  me,  and 
I  made  her  tell  me  so  over  and  over  again.  She  put  her  fate  unhesita- 
tiogly  into  my  hands,  and  rejoiced  in  the  love  I  vowed  her,  little  under- 
stancbng  how  selfishly  I  sought  her,  little  thinking,  in  her  ignorance  of 
the  passions  and  evils  of  the  world,  that  while  she  rejoiced  in  the  fondness 
I  lavished  on  her,  and  worshipped  me  as  though  I  were  some  superior 
unerring  godlike  being,  she  was  to  me  only  a  new  toy,  only  a  pursuit  of 
the  hour,  a  plaything,  too,  of  which  I  foresaw  I  should  tire !  Isn't  it 
Benjamin  Constant  who  says,  ^  Malheureux  lliomme  qui  dans  le  com- 
mencement d'un  amour  pr^voit  avec  une  precision  cruelle  Theure  o(k  ii  en 
seralass^'? 

"^  As  it  happened,  I  had  made  that  morning  an  appointment  in  Lua 
with  some  men  I  knew,  who  happened  to  be  passing  through  it,  and  had 
stopped  there  that  day  to  go  up  ttie  Pic  du  Midi  the  next,  so  that  I  could 
spend  only  an  hour  or  two  with  Florelle.  I  took  her  to  her  home,  parted 
with  her  for  a  few  hours,  and  went  down  the  path.  I  remember  how  she 
itood  looking  after  me  under  the  heavy  grey  stone-work  of  the  gateway, 
the  tendrils  of  the  ivy  hanging  down  and  touching  her  long  fair  hair  that 
glistened  in  the  sunshine  as  she  smiled  me  her  adieux.  My  words  had 
opened  a  fresh  delirious  life  to  her  that  morning,  and  translated,  for  the 
fiint  time,  all  the  newly-dawned  emotions  that  had  lately  stirred  in  her 
heart,  while  she  knew  not  their  name.     Poor  little  Florelle ! 

*^  I  soon  lost  sight  of  her  through  a  sharp  turn  of  the  bridle>path  round 
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ibe  rocki,  and  went  oo  my  waj  dwnlring  of  my  new  lore,  of  how  oompletoij 
I  held  the  threads  of  her  hte  in  my  hiukis,  and  how  entirely  it  lay  in  my 
power  to  tooch  the  diords  of  her  young  heart  into  acnte  pain  or  into  aa 
aeate  pleasure — with  one  wwd  of  mine,  of  how  utterly  I  could  mould  her 
character,  her  life,  her  fate,  whether  for  happiness  or  misery  at  my  wilL 
I  lored  her  well  enough,  if  only  fi»r  her  unusual  beauty,  to  feel  triumph 
at  my  entire  power,  and  to  feel  a  tinge  of  her  own  poetiy  and  tenderaeaa 
of  feeling  stirring  in  me  as  I  went  on  under  the  green,  droojnng,  iSuilike 
boughs  of  the  pines,  thinking  of  Flordle  de  THeris. 

**  <  M'sieu !  pennettre-moi  reus  parle  un  p'tit  mot  ?* 

^  Madame  Caiot's  patois  made  me  lookup,  almost  startled  for  ihe  mo- 
ment, though  there  was  nothing  astonishing  in  her  appearance  there,  in 
her  accustomed  spot  un&r  tl^  shade  of  a  mountain-ash  and  a  great 
boulder  of  rock,  occupied  at  her  usual  task,  washing  linen  in  the  GaTe^ 
as  it  foamed  and  rushed  over  its  stones.  She  raised  herself  from  her 
w<urk  and  looked  up  at  me,  shading  her  eyes  from  the  light — a  sunburnt, 
wrinkled,  hardy  c4d  woman,  with  her  scarlet  capulet,  her  blue  doth 
jacket,  and  her  brown  woollen  petticoat,  so  strange  a  conirast  to  d» 
figure  I  had  lately  lefi  under  the  gateway  of  the  Nid  de  1' Aigle,  that  it 
was  diflicult  to  believe  them  even  of  the  same  sex  or  country.  *  M'steu, 
pennettre-moi  tous  parle  un  p'tit  mot.' 

^  She  spoke  with  extreme  deference,  as  she  always  did,  but  so  earnestly, 
that  I  looked  at  her  in  surprise,  and  stopped  to  hear  what  it  migfat  be 
die  had  to  say.  She  was  but  a  peasant  woman,  but  die  had  a  certain 
dignity  of  manner  for  all  that,  caught,  no  doubt,  from  her  long  service 
with,  and  her  pride  in,  theDe  THeris. 

^^  ^  M'sieu,  I  have  no  right,  perhaps,  to  address  you;  you  are  a  grand 
sdgneur,  and  I  but  a  poor  peasant  woman.  Nevertheless,  I  must  speak. 
I  have  a  charge  to  which  I  shall  have  to  answer  in  the  other  world  to 
God  and  to  my  master.  M'sieu,  pardon  me  what  I  say,  but  yon  love 
Ma'amsdie  Floreller 

*'  I  stared  at  the  woman,  astonished  at  her  interference  and  annoyed 
at  her  presumption,  and  motioned  her  aside  with  my  stick.  To  old  Cazot 
I  was  scarcely  gtnng  to  speak  of  my  love  for  Florelle,  comme  vous 
ooncevez.  But  she  placed  herself  in  tlie  path — a  narrow  path— on  which 
two  people  could  not  have  stood  without  one  or  other  going  into  the 
Gave,  aud  stopped  me  resolutely  and  respectfully,  shading  her  eyes  from 
the  sun,  and  looking  steadily  at  my  &oe. 

'*  '  M'sieu,  a  little  whife  ago,  in  the  gateway  yonder,  when  yoa 
parted  with  Ma'amselle  Florelle^  I  was  coming  out  behind  you  to  bring 
my  linen  to  the  river,  and  I  saw  you  take  her  in  your  arms  and  kiss  her 
many  times,  and  whisper  to  her  that  you  would  come  again  ^'ce  soir  l"* 
Then,  m'sieu,  I  knew  that  you  must  love  my  little  lady,  or,  at  leasts 
must  have  made  her  love  you.  I  have  thought  her — ^living  always  with 
her — but  a  beautiful  child  still ;  but  you  have  found  her  a  beautiful 
woman,  and  loved  her,  or  taught  her  love,  m'sieu.  Pardon  me  if  I 
wrong  your  honour,  but  my  master  left  her  in  my  charge,  and  I  am 
an  ignorant  old  peasant,  ill  fitted  for  such  a  trust;  but  is  this  love  of 
yours  such  as  the  Sieur  de^l'Heris,  were  he  now  on  earth,  would  put 
his  hand  in  your  own  and  thank  you  for,  or  is  it  such  that  he  would 
wash  out  its  insult  in  your  blood  or  his  ?' 
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**  Her  words  amazed  roe  for  a  moment,  first  at  the  presumption  of  an 
interference  of  which  I  had  never  dreamt,  next  at  the  iron  firmness  with 
which  this  old  woman,  nothing  daunted,  spoke,  as  though  the  blood  of  a 
race  of  kings  ran  in  her  veins.  I  laughed  a  little  at  the  absurdity  of 
this  cross-questioning  from  her  to  me,  and  not  choosing  to  bandy  words 
with  her,  bade  her  move  aside  ;  but  her  eyes  blazed  like  fire  ;  she  stood 
firm  as  the  earth  itself. 

«  t  M'sieu,  answer  me !     You  love  Ma'amselle  Florelle — ^you  have 
asked  her  in  nuirriage  ?' 
^  I  smiled  involuntarily  : 

«  *My  good  woman,  men  of  my  clasa  don*t  marry  every  pretty  face 
they  meet ;  we  are  not  so  fond  of  the  institution.  You  mean  well,  I 
know ;  at  the  same  time,  you  are  deucedly  impertinent,  and  I  am  not 
accustomed  to  interference.  Have  the  goodness  to  let  me  pass,  if  you 
please.' 

*'  But  she  would  not  move.  She  folded  her  arms  across  her  chest| 
quivering  from  head  to  foot  with  passion,  her  deep-set  eyes  flashing  like 
coals  under  her  bushy  eyebrows. 

*' '  M'sieu,  I  understand  you  well  enough.  The  house  of  the  L'Heris 
is  fallen,  ruined,  and  beggared,  and  you  deem  dishonour  may  approach 
it  unrebuked  and  unrevenged.  Listen  to  me,  m'sieu;  I  am  but  a 
woman,  it  is  true,  and  old,  but  I  swore  by  HeaTcn  and  our  Lady  to  the 
Sieur  de  THeris,  when  he  lay  dying  yonder,  years  affo,  that  I  would 
serve  the  child  he  left,  as  my  forefathers  had  served  his  in  peace  and  war 
for  centuries,  and  keep  and  guard  her  as  best  I  might  dearer  than  my 
own  heart's  blood.  Listen  to  me.  Before  this  love  of  yours  shall  breathe 
another  word  into  her  ear  to  scorch  and  sully  it ;  before  your  lips  shall 
ever  meet  hers  again  ;  before  you  say  again  to  a  De  THeris,  poor  and 
powerless,  what  you  would  never  have  dared  to  say  to  a  De  I'Heris  rich 
and  powerful,  I  will  defend  her  as  the  eagles  by  the  Nid  de  TAigle 
defend  their  young.     You  shall  only  reach  her  across  my  dead  body  !' 

''She  spoke  with  the  vehemence  and  passionate  gesticulation  of  a 
Southern  in  her  patois,  it  is  true,  and  with  rude  eloquence,  but  there 
was  an  odd  timbre  of  pathos  in  her  voice,  harsh  though  it  was,  and  a 
certain  wild  dignity  about  her  through  the  very  earnestness  and  passion 
that  inspired  her.  I  told  her  she  was  mad,  and  would  haye  put  her  out 
of  my  path,  but,  planting  herself  before  me,  she  l^d  hold  of  my  arm  so 
firmly  that  I  could  not  have  pushed  forwards  without  violence,  which  I 
would  not  have  used  to  a  woman,  and  a  woman,  moreover,  as  old  as  she 
was. 

'"Listen  to  one  word  more,  m'sieu.  I  know  not  what  title  you 
may  hear  in  your  own  country,  but  I  saw  a  coronet  upon  your  handker- 
chief the  other  day,  and  I  can  tell  you  are  a  grand  seigneur — you  have 
the  air  of  it,  the  manner.  M'sieu,  you  can  have  many  women  to  love 
jou;  cannot  you  spare  this  one  ?  You  must  have  many  pl^ures,  pursuits, 
enjoyments  m  your  world,  can  you  not  leave  me  this  single  treasure  ? 
Think,  m'sieu !  If  Ma'amselle  Florelle  loves  you  now,  she  will  love  you 
only  the  dearer  as  years  go  on  ;  and  you,  you  will  tire  of  her,  weary  of 
her,  want  change,  iresh  beauty,  new  excitement — you  must  know  that 
you  will,  or  why  should  you  shrink  from  the  bondage  of  marriage  ? — ^you 
will  weary  of  her;  you  will  neglect  her  first  and  desert  her  afterwards; 
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what  will  be  the  ehild't  life  then?  Think!  Yov  h«?e  done  h«  cniel 
Inrm  enough  now  with  yowr  wooing  words^  why  will  j(m  do  her  oKore  ? 
What  M  your  love  beaide  hers  ?  If  you  hare  heart  or  censcienoe  yoQ 
eannoi  dare  to  contrast  them  together ;  #Ae  would  giro  up  evexything 
for  you,  and  ^u  would  giro  up  nothing !  M'tieu,  Flortlle  de  r  Heria 
k  not  like  the  women  of  your  world  ;  she  is  innocent  of  efil  as  the  holy 
saints;  those  who  meet  her  should  guard  her  ^om  the  knowledge,  and 
not  lead  her  to  it.  Were  the  Sieur  de  THeris  liring  now,  were  her 
house  powerful  as  I  have  known  them,  would  you  have  dared  ot  dreaoot 
of  seeking  her  as  you  do  now?  M'sieu,  he  who  wrongs  trust,  hetraya 
hospitality,  and  takes  advantage  of  that  very  purity,  guiklessaess,  and 
want  of  due  protection  which  dbould  be  the  best  and  strongest  appeal  to 
every  man  of  chivalry  and  honour — he,  whoever  he  be,  the  De  I'Hma 
would  have  held,  as  what  he  is,  a  coward !  Will  you  not  now  have  ptj 
upon  the  child,  and  let  her  go  ?' 

^'  I  have  seldom  been  moved  in,  never  been  swayed  from,  any  pursuit 
or  any  purpose,  whether  of  love,  or  pleasure,  or  ambition ;  but  something 
in  old  Cazot*8  w9rds  stirred  me  strangely,  more  strangely  still  from  the 
darmg  and  singularity  of  the  speaker.  Her  intense  love  for  her  young 
charge  gave  her  pathos,  eloquence,  and  even  a  certain  rode  majesty,  aa 
she  spoke;  her  bronzed  wrinkled  features  worked  with  emotions  she 
could  not  repress,  and  hot  tears  fell  over  her  hard  cheeks.  I  felt  that 
what  she  said  was  true ;  that  as  surely  as  the  night  follows  the  day  wonkl 
weaiiness  of  it  succeed  to  my  love  for  Florelle,  that  to  the  hospitality  I 
had  so  readily  received  I  had,  in  truth,  given  but  an  ill  return,  and  that 
I  had  deliberately  taken  advantage  of  the  very  ignorance  of  the  world 
and  faith  in  me  which  should  have  most  appealed  to  my  hcmour.  I 
knew  that  what  she  said  was  true,  and  this  epithet  '  coward'  hit  me  harder 
from  the  lips  of  a  woman,  on  whom  her  sex  would  not  let  me  avenge 
it,  with  whom  my  conscience  would  not  let  me  dispute  it,  than  it  would 
have  done  from  the  lips  of  any  man.  I  called  a  coward,  by  an  old  peaaant 
woman  I  absurd  idea  enough,  wasn't  it  P  It  is  a  more  absurd  one  still 
that  I  could  not  listen  to  her  unmoved,  that  her  words  touched  me — ^how 
or  why  I  could  not  have  told — stirred  up  in  me  something  of  weak- 
ness, unselfishness,  or  chivalrousness— I  know  not  what  exactly— that 
prompted  me  for  once  to  give  up  my  own  egotistical  evanescent  pas- 
sions and  act  to  Florelle  de  THeris  as  though  all  the  males  of  her  house 
were  on  earth  to  make  me  render  account  of  my  acts;  not  that  for  them 
I  should  have  been  likely  to  care  much.  At  old  Cazot*s  words  I  siirank 
for  once  from  my  own  motives  and  my  own  desires,  shrank  from  classing 
Florelle  de  THeris  with  the  Aspasias  of  my  world,  from  bringing  her 
down  to  their  level  and  their  life. 

**'  You  will  have  pity  on  her,  m'sieu,  and  go?'  asked  old  Cazot,  more 
.softly,  as  she  looked  in  my  face. 

^'  I  did  not  Answer  her,  but  put  her  aside  out  of  my  way,  went  down 
the  mountain-path  to  where  my  horse  was  left  cropping  the  grass  on 
the  level  ground  beneath  a  plane-tree,  and  rode  at  a  gallop  into  Lux 
without  looking  back  at  the  grey-turreted  ruins  of  the  Nid  de  I'Aigle. 

"  And  I  left  Luz  that  night  without  seeing  Florelle  de  I'Heris  agaia 
— a  tardy  kindness — one,  perhaps,  as  cruel  as  the  cruelty  from  which  old 
Cazot  had  protected  her.     Don't  you  think  I  was  a  fool,  indeed,  for  once 
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kk  my  fife,  i»  IkttB  to  an  old  woman's  pratis^?  Call  me  sa  i£  you  VAb^ 
I  duul  nol  dispute  it;  we  haidl/  know  whsn  we  are  fools^  and  when  wiat 
moB !     Well !  I  have  not  been  mueh  gmn  to  sueh  weaknesses. 

'*  I  left  Lui^  sending  a  letter  to  Florelle,  in  which  I  bade  her  {JBU^wefi, 
sad  entreated  her  to  ^rgei  me — an  eotrtaty  which,  while  I  made  it,.  I 
lelt  woidd  not  be  obejed— one  whieh,  in  the  selfishness  of  mj  heart,.  I 
dare  say,  I  hoped  might  not  be.  I  went  baek  to  mv  old  diplomatic  and 
aoeial  life,  to  my  customary  pnrsaits,  amnsements,  and  arobitiOTis,  turning 
over  the  leaf  of  my  life  that  contained  my  sojoom  in  tite  Pyrenees,  as 
you  tarn  over  the  page  of  a  romance  to  which  you  will  never  recur.  I 
ipent  back  to  Constantinople  and  stayed  there  tUl  April,  when  I  went  to 
London  and  spent  the  season.  I  led  the  same  life,  occupied  myself  witk 
aiy  old  ambitions,  and  enjoyed  my  old  pleasures ;  but  I  eould  not  forget 
Flarelle  as  wholly  as  I  wished  and  tried  to  do.  I  had  not  usually  been 
tionbled  with  such  memcmes ;  if  unwelcome,  I  could  generally  thrust 
tikem  aside ;  but  Fbrelle  I  did  not  forget ;  the  more  I  saw  of  other 
women  the  sweeter  and  brighter  seemed  by  contrast  her  sensitive,  delicate 
imtnre,  unsullied  by  the  world,  and  unstained  by  artifice  and  falsehood. 
The  longer  time  went  on,  the  more  I  regretted  having  given  her  up— 
perhaps  on  no  better  principle  than  that  on  which  a  child  cares  most  for 
the  toj  he  cannot  have  ;  perhaps  because,  away  firom  her,  I  realised  that 
I  had  lost  the  purest  and  the  strongest  love  I  had  ever  won.  In  the 
whirl  of  my  customary  life  I  often  thought  of  my  poor  little  Chitelaine 
sans  Chateau — wondered  how  she  had  received  my  letter,  and  how  far 
the  iron  had  burnt  into  her  young  heart — wonderea  if  she  had  joined  the 
Sisters  of  Sainte  Marie  Purificatrice,  or  still  led  her  solitary  life  among 
tiie  roeks  and  beech-woods  of  Nid  de  I'Aigle*  I  often  thought  of  her, 
little  as  the  life  I  led  was  conducive  to  regretful  or  romantic  thoughts.  At 
length,  my  desire  to  see  her  again  grew  ungovernable.  I  had  never  been 
in  the  habit  of  refusing  myself  what  I  wished  ;  a  man  is  a  fool  who  does, 
if  hb  wishes  are  in  any  degree  attainable.  And  at  the  end  of  the  season 
I  went  over  to  Paris,  and  down  aeain  once  more  into  the  Midi.  I 
rea<^ed  Luz,  lying  in  the  warm  golden  Pyrenean  Hght  as  I  had  left  it, 
and  todc  once  more  the  old  familiar  road  up  the  bills  to  the  Nid  de 
TAigle.  There  had  been  no  outward  change  from  the  year  that  had 
flown  by;  there  drooped  the  fanlike  branches  of  the  pines ;  there  rushed 
the  Gave  over  its  rocky  bed ;  there  came  the  silvery  sheep-bell  chimes 
down  the  mountain-side^ ;  there,  over  hill  and  wood,  streamed  the  mellow 
glories  of  the  Soutiiem  sunlight.  There  is  something  unutterably  pain- 
ful in  the  sight  of  any  place  tker  one's  lengthened  absence,  wearing  the 
same  smile,  lying  in  the  same  sunlight.  Bulwer  is  right,  ^'  In  nature's 
heart  there  beats  no  throb  for  man."  I  rode  on,  picturing  the  flush 
of  gladness  that  would  dawn  in  Florelle's  face  at  the  sight  of  me,  think- 
ing that  Mme.  Cazot  should  not  part  me  from  her  again,  even,  I 
thought,  as  I  saw  the  old  grey  turrets  above  the  beech-woods,  if  I  paid 
oU  Cazot's  exacted  penalty  of  marriage  !  I  loved  Florelle  more  deeply 
than  I  had  done  twelve  months  before.  ^  L'absence  allument  les  grandes 
pasnons  et  ^teignent  les  petites,'  they  say.  It  had  been  the  reverse 
with  me. 

**  I  rode  up  the  bridle-path  and  passed  through  the  old  gateway.  There 
was  !an  unusual  stillness  about  the  place ;  nothing  but  the  roar  of  the 
torrent  near,  and  the  songs  of  the  birds  in  the  branches  speaking  in  the 
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summer  air.  My  impatience  to  see  Florelle,  or  to  hear  her,  grew  an«  * 
governable.  The  door  stood  open.  I  groped  my  way  through  the 
passage  and  pushed  open  the  door  of  the  old  room.  Under  the  oriel 
window,  where  I  had  seen  her  first,  lay  on  a  little  couch  Florelle  de 
PHeris.  I  saw  her  again — but  how !  My  God !  to  the  day  of  my 
death  I  shall  never  forget  her  face  as  I  saw  it  then ;  it  was  turned  from 
me,  and  her  fair  hair  streamed  over  her  pillows,  but  as  the  sunlight  fell 
upon  it,  I  knew  well  enough  what  was  written  there.  Old  Cazot,  sitting 
by  the  bed  with  her  head  on  her  arms,  looked  up,  and  came  towards  me, 
forcing  me  back. 

'^ '  You  are  come  at  last,  to  see  her  die.  Look  on  your  work — look 
well  at  it — and  then  go ;  with  my  curse  upon  you !' 

"I  shook  off  her  grasp,  and  forcing  my  way  towards  the  window, 
threw  myself  down  by  Florelle's  bed  ;  till  then  I  never  knew  how  well  I 
loved  her.  My  voice  awoke  her  from  her  sleep,  and,  with  a  wild  cry  o£ 
joy,  she  started  up,  weak  as  she  was,  and  threw  her  arms  round  my  neck^ 
clinging  to  me  with  her  little  hands,  and  crying  to  me  deliriously  not  to 
leave  her  while  she  lived — to  stay  with  her  till  death  should  take  her ; 
where  had  I  been  so  long  ?  why  had  I  come  so  late  ?  So  late  .'-^those 
piteous  words !  As  I  held  her  in  my  arms,  unconscious  from  the  shock, 
and  saw  the  pitiless  marks  that  disease,  the  most  hopeless  and  the  most 
cruel,  had  made  on  the  face  that  I  had  left  fair,  bright,  and  full  of  life  as 
any  child's,  I  felt  the  full  bitterness  of  that  piteous  reproach,  ^  Why  had 
I  come  so  late  ?' 

"  What  need  to  tell  you  more.  Florelle  de  I'Heris  was  dying,  and  I  had 
killed  her.  The  child  that  I  had  loved  so  selfishly  had  loved  me  with  all 
the  concentrated  tenderness  of  her  isolated  and  impassioned  nature :  the 
letter  I  wrote  bidding  her  farewell  had  given  her  her  death-blow.  They 
told  me  that  from  the  day  she  received  diat  letter  eveiy thing  lost  its  in- 
terest for  her.  She  would  sit  for  hours  looking  down  the  road  to  Luz, 
as  though  watching  wearily  for  one  who  never  came,  or  kneeling  before 
the  pictures  I  had  left  as  before  some  altar,  praying  to  Heaven  to  take 
care  of  me,  and  bless  me,  and  let  her  see  me  once  again  before  she  died. 
Consumption  had  killed  her  mother  in  her  youth ;  during  the  chill  winter 
at  the  Nid  de  VAigle  the  hereditary  disease  settled  upon  her.  When  I 
found  her  she  was  dying  fast  All  the  medical  aid,  all  (he  alleviations, 
luxuries,  resources,  that  money  could  procure,  to  ward  off  the  death  I 
would  have  given  twenty  years  of  my  Hfe  to  avert,  I  lavished  on  her,  but 
they  were  useless ;  for  my  consolation  they  told  me  that,  used  a  few- 
months  earlier,  they  would  have  saved  her !  She  lingered  three  weeks, 
fading  away  like  a  flower  gathered  before  its  fullest  bloom.  Each  day 
was  torture  to  me.  I  knew  enough  of  the  disease  to  know  firom  the  first 
there  was  no  hope  for  her  or  me.  Those  long  terrible  night-hours, 
when  she  lay  with  her  head  upon  my  shoulder,  and  her  little  hot  thia 
hands  in  mine,  while  I  listened,  uncertain  whether  every  breath  was  not 
the  last,  or  whether  life  was  not  already  fled !  By  Heaven !  I  cannot  think 
of  them  yet !  One  of  those  long  summer  nights  Florelle  died ;  happy 
with  me,  loving  and  forgiving  me  to  the  last ;  speaking  to  the  last  of 
that  reunion  in  which,  poor  child,  sJie  in  her  innocent  faith  believed  and 
hoped,  according  to  the  promise  of  her  creed  !-^died  with  her  hands 
clasped  round  my  neck,  and  her  eyes  looking  up  to  mine,  till  the  last  ray 
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of  light  was  qaoDched  in  them — died  while  the  morniDg  dawo  rose  in  the 
east  and  cast  a  golden  radiance  on  her  face,  the  herald  of  a  day  to  which 
she  nerer  woke !" 

There  was  a  dead  silence  between  us ;  the  Arno  splashed  against  the 
walJ  below,  murmuring  its  eternal  song  beneath  its  bridge,  while  the 
dark  heavy  clouds  drifted  over  the  sky  with  a  sullen  roll  of  thunder. 
Cavendish  lay  back  in  his  chair,  the  deep  shadow  of  the  balcony  pillar 
hiding  his  face  from  me,  and  his  voice  quivered  painfully  as  he  spoke  the 
last  words  of  his  story.  He  was  silent  for  many  minutes,  and  so  was  I, 
regretting  that  my  careless  question  had  unfolded  a  page  out  of  his  life's 
history  written  in  characters  so  painful  to  him.  Such  skeletons  dwell  in 
ibe  hearts  of  most ;  hands  need  be  tender  that  disentomb  them  and  drag 
out  to  daylight  ashes  so  mournful  and  so  grievous,  guarded  so  tenaciously, 
hidden  so  jealously.  Each  of  us  is  tender  over  his  own,  but  who  does  not 
think  his  brother^s  fit  subject  for  jest,  for  gibe,  for  mocking  danse  de 
mort? 

Cavendish  raised  himself  with  a  laugh,  but  his  lips  looked  white  as 
death  as  he  drank  down  a  draught  of  the  Hermitage. 

**  Well !  what  say  you :  is  the  maxim  right,  y-a-t-il  femmes  et  femraes? 
Caramba !  why  need  you  have  pitched  upon  that  portfolio  ? — ^There  are 
the  lights  in  the  Acqua  d'Oro's  palace ;  we  must  go,  my  good  fellow,  or 
we  shall  get  into  disgrace." 

We  went,  and  Beatrice  Acqua  d'Oro  talked  very  ardent  Italian  to  him, 
and  the  Comtesse  Bois  de  Sandal  remarked  to  me  what  a  brilliant  and 
successful  man  Lord, Cavendish  was,  but  how  unimpressionable ! — as  cold 
and  as  glittering  as  ice.  Nothing  had  ever  made  him  feel^  she  was  quite 
certain,  pretty  complimentary  nonsense  though  he  often  talked.  What 
would  the  Marchesa  and  the  Comtesse  have  said,  I  wonder,  had  I  told 
^em  of  La  Ch&telaine  sans  Chateau,  and  that  little  grave  under  the 
Pyrenean  beech-woods  ?  So  much  does  the  world  know  of  any  of  us  I  In 
the  lives  of  all  men  are  doubled-dojvn  pages  written  on  in  secret,  folded 
out  of  sight,  forgotten  as  they  make  other  entries  in  the  diar}',  never  read 
by  their  fellows,  only  glanced  at  by  themselves  in  some  midnight  hour  of 
solitude. 

Basta!  they  are  painful  reading,  oare  amici.  Don't  you  find  them  so? 
Let  us  leave  the  skeletons  in  the  closet,  the  pictures  in  the  portfolio,  the 
doubled-down  pages  in  the  locked  diary,  and  go  to  Beatrice  Acqua 
d'Oro's,  where  the  lights  are  burning  gaily.  What  is  Madame  Bois  de 
Sandal,  n^  Dash  wood,  singing  in  the  music-room  ? 

The  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 
,  Will  never  come  back  to  me ! 

That  is  the  burden  of  many  songs  sung  in  this  world,  for  some  dead 
towers  strew  most  paths,  and  grass  grows  over  myriad  graves,  and  many 
leaves  are  folded  down  in  many  lives,  I  fear.  And — retrospection  is  very 
idle,  my  good  fellow,  and  regret  is  as  bad  as  the  tic,  and  flirting  is 
deuoedly  pleasant ;  the  white  Hermitage  we  drank  to-night  is  gone,  we 
know,  but  are  there  no  other  bottles  left  of  wine  every  whit  as  good  ? 
Shall  we  waste  our  time  sighing  after  spilt  lees  ?  Surely  not  Je  suis 
philosophe,  moi.     £t  vous,  monsieur  ? 
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Br  FREDERICK  UARSUAIX. 

No.  VI.— <:;oAL. 

Thb  extraction  of  coal  in  France  has  existed  from  time  immemorial, 
but  the  first  official  notice  of  it  occurs  in  1648,  when  Henry  II.  granted 
letters  patent  to  the  Seigneur  de  Roberval,  for  the  monopoly  of  all  the 
mines  in  the  kingdom.  Various  other  similar  decrees  occur  successiYely 
down  to  1783,  when  the  first  table  of  detailed  conditions  for  the  working 
of  coal  was  drawn  up.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1810  that  mining  legis- 
lation received  a  definite  form  by  the  enactment  in  that  year  of  the  com* 
prehensive  law  which  still  regulates  the  miueral  industry  of  France. 

This  law  divides  mineral  property  into  three  classes :  mines,  minieres, 
and  quarries.  Mines  include  all  metals  and  minerals  which  are  found  in 
strata  or  masses ;  while  mini^es  comprehend  £ur£aoe  deposits,  pyritous 
and  aluminous  earth,  and  peat. 

Mines  can  only  be  worked  by  a  concession  granted  by  the  govemmenty 
with  the  approval  of  the  Conseil  d'Etat.  The  concession  gives  the  titU 
to  the  mine  (which  constitutes  a  totally  distinct  property  from  the  surfiue, 
and  may  be  mortgaged  separately) ;  it  fixes  its  limits  ;  and  it  prescribes 
the  royalty  to  be  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  land. 

No  one  can  explore  for  mines  without  first  obtaining  either  the  consent 
of  the  surfieu^  proprietor  or  special  authority  from  the  government,  which 
in  that  case  fixes  the  value  of  the  damage  to  the  landowner.  Land- 
owners can  explore  on  their  own  property  without  leave  from  the  state^ 
but  they  cannot  begin  to  work  a  mine  until  they  have  obtained  a  conces- 
sion in  due  form. 

Every  concessionnaire  is  bound  to^y  the  state  a  fixed  annual  tax  oiF 
10  fr.  per  square  kilometre  (which  is  equal  to  1/.  Os.  9d.  per  square  mile), 
and  also  a  floating  tax,  varying  with  the  quantity  and  value  extracted ; 
the  rate  of  the  latter  is  setUed  every  year,  according  to  the  necesudes  of 
tlie  budget,  but  it  cannot  exceed  five  per  cent,  of  the  net  value  produced. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  mine-owners  can  assm 
themselves  for  this  tax  for  five  years,  on  the  average  value  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding years. 

The  surveillance  of  mines  is  exercised,  in  the  name  of  the  state,  by  a 
special  corps  of  engineers,  educated  for  the  purpose. 

The  law  does  not  contain  any  particular  conditions  relative  to  coal  only  : 
it  applies  equally  to  all  minerals. 

Coal  deposits  are  numerous  in  France,  but  only  a  small  number  <t 
them  are  fit,  by  their  position  and  the  qualitj  of  then  produ<^  to  hB 
worked  advantageously  on  a  large  ecale.  Tl»  greater  part  of  them  lie 
in  mountainous  districts,  which  until  lately  have  been  difficult  of  JKsoeML 
Of  the  62  baains  which  are  more  or  less  worked,  including  at  this  xnoBMoft 
292  different  mines,  at  least  half  cannot  pretend  to  sell  to  distant  ooft- 
sumers;  their  sale  will  always  necessarily  remain  local  and  limited.     I& 
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bdy  Amn  an  onlgr  tt  pvesent  sixteen  bamnf  which  have  hitherto  beea 
able  to  place  their  products  away  from  home ;  this  nomber  will,  however, 
be  gradually  increased  by  the  creation  of  new  channels  of  transport. 

The  coal-fields  of  France  may  be  divided  generally  into  three  main  dis- 
tricts :  north,  east,  and  south-east  The  departments  which  are  richest  in 
coal  are  the  Nord,  Pas  de  Calais,  Loire,  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  Gard^  H^rault, 
and  Bouches-du'Rhdne.  The  seams  are,  on  the  whole,  irregular  and  thin. 
The  Valenciennes  coal  district,  for  instance,  which. forms  the  prolongation 
of  the  Mobs  and  Charleroi  beds,  and  extends  nearly  to  the  sea,  in  an 
almost  continuoas  hand,  about  ^re  miles  wide,  includes  a  large  number  of 
seams,  of  which  only  about  a  dozen  are  thick  enough  to  be  w<»:ked,  and 
even  they  seldom  exceed  2  ft.  4  in.  The  principal  mines  in  this  large 
district  are  those  of  Anzin,  which  produce  a  good  coal,  free  from  sulphur; 
Aniches,  of  which  the  products  are  analogous  to  those  of  Anan ;  and 
Raimes,  Freanes,  and  Vieux  Conde,  which  give  a  dry,  authracitous  coal. 
The  numerous  new  mines  recently  opened  in  the  Pas-de-Calais  present 
similar  characteristics.  The  g^at  basin  of  the  Loire,  on  the  contrary,  is 
composed  of  seams  which  present  violent  irregularities  of  form  and  thick- 
ness, rising  suddenly  to  50  feet,  and  then  running  out  a  little  farther  on. 
The  ordinary  thickness  of  the  seams  worked  in  the  Loire  country  varies 
from  3  to  18  feet ;  they  lie  almost  everywhere  close  to  the  surface,  and  are 
worked  at  a  considerable  number  of  separate  spots.  The  coal  breaks 
easily,  and  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  yield  is  in  small  coal,  of  which 
a  large  proportion  is  made  into  coke.  The  important  manufacturing  towns 
of  St.  Edenne  and  Rive  de  Gier  are  respectively  the  centres  of  the  two 
districts  into  which  the  Loire  basin  is  divided. 

These  two  examples  present  the  extremes  of  thickness  worked;  the 
other  deposits  are  generally  thin,  with  the  exception  of  Creusot  and 
Bianxy,  where  they  run  above  the  average. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  figures  given  hereafter  that  the  development  of 
the  production  of  coal  in  France  dates  from  1825,  that  is  to  say,  it  has 
been  simultaneous  with  the  extension  of  the  iron  ti'ade.  Until  about  1 822, 
French  iron  was  almost  exclusively  manufactured  with  wood  charcoal,  but 
in  that  year  coal  began  to  be  used  in  the  Nivemais  for  smelting  ore. 
Since  that  period  the  consumption  of  coal  by  the  iron-works  has  regularly 
and  rapidly  increased;  all  the  great  forges  put  up  during  the  last  thirty 
years  have  been  established  in  the  neighbourhood  of  coal  mines,  so  as  to 
economise  transport  on  their  fuel. 

The  use  of  coal  for  domestic  purposes  is  more  recent  still,  and  it  is  even 
now  iar  horn,  general ;  it  is  only  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  and  of  soma 
other  laige  towns,  who  employ  it  on  a  large  scale,  though  still  nuxing 
it  with  wood,  which  gives  leat  warmth,  but  a  brighter  anid  more  cheery 
fins. 

The  employment  of  gas  in  France  is  also  a  creation  of  the  last  thirty 
years.  These  facts  explain  why  the  demand  for  coal  remained  §o  laiaited 
<hiriag  the  first  quarter  of  the  century* 

Thd  products  of  the  French  mines  consist  of  coal  proper,  anthracite, 
■nd  lignite.  Anthracite  is  found  ia  the  Calvados,  Isere,  Mayeone,  Nond, 
•ndSarthe;  while  lignite  exists  in  the  Bouche8-du-Rh6ne,  Isere,  Haute* 
fiadfic^  and  Vaiicluse.  All  the  other  basins  produce  coal  ezckMively« 
The  latest  da^  to  which  a  detailed  account  has  been  published  of  tha 
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proportion  raised  of  each  of  these  categories  is  1852;  it  gives  them  UM 

follows  for  that  year : 

Tons.  Per  Cent. 

Anthracite 691,534        14 

Lignite 191,818  4 

Hard,  short-flamed  coal.  174,644) 

Good  forge  coal  .  .  .  464,748  f  .  ^g^  ^^^  j^o 
Good  long-flamed  coal  .  .  2,467,023  f  ^^^0,570  bt 
Poor  coal 914,155  J 

Total        .        .     4,903,922      100 

Since  this  tahle  was  published  the  production  has  largely  increased,  but^ 
in  the  absence  of  later  returns  (the  publication  of  which  is  shortly 
expected),  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
proportions  of  each  category  have  materially  changed. 

The  quantity  of  coal  raised  annually  has  progressed  as  follows : 

Tons. 

1787 215,000 

1815 881,600 

1825 1,491,300 

1835 2,506,400 

1844 3,782,700 

1850 4,433,567 

1852 4,903,922 

1853 5,965,490 

1856 7,700,000 

1857 7,900,000 

1859 7,482,571 

The  7,900,000  tons  raised  in  1857  were  divided  in  the  following  pro- 
portions between  the  different  basins : 

Tons. 

Loire 2,246,000 

Valenciennes 1,900,000 

Alais(Gard) 754,000 

Creusot  and  Blanzy  (Sa6ne-et-Loire)  .  580,600 
Ck)nimentry  (Allier)  ....  444,500 
Aubin  (Aveyron)  ....  363,500 
The  small  basins 1,574,800 

Total        .        .        7,900,000 

But  this  production,  which  is  the  highest  yet  attained  in  France,  i^ 
after  all,  very  feeble  :  Great  Britain  raises  annually  sixty-six  millions  oiF 
tons  of  coal ;  Prussia,  thirteen  millions ;  and  Belgium,  whose  surface  u 
only  one-seventeenth  of  that  of  France,  nine  millions.  In  comparison 
witn  these  figures  France  is  very  backward,  and  it  is,  therefore,  natural 
enough  that  with  a  home  production  so  limited,  a  large  importation 
should  be  necessary  to  supply  the  balance  of  the  wants  of  the  country. 
The  quantity  of  coal  imported  is  equal  to  more  than  half  the  national 
yield,  and,  like  the  latter,  it  is  constantly  rising.  On  the  average,  (rom 
1827  to  1836,  it  was  668,000  tons  per  annum,  while  in  1858  it  amounted 
to  4,543,600  tons,  and  in  1860  to  5,168,986  tons.  Belgium  alone 
supplies  nearly  half  the  quantity.  Since  1860  the  proportions  received 
from  each  of  tne  importing  countries  have  been  as  follows  : 
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Other 
ProBsia.  Belgiom.  England.        Ck>antrie0.  Total. 

Tons.  Tons.  Tom.  Tons.              Tons. 

1850  192,200  1,707,000  520,400  ...  2,419,600 

1855  638,000  2,524,900  752,600  ...  3,815,500 

1856  607,000  3,419,600  885,800  ...  4,912,400 

1857  678,900  2,465,900  1,055,600  ...  4,200,400 

1858  726,000  2,680,200  1,137,400  ...  4,543,600 
1860  792,104  3,032,239  1,327,988  16,654  5,168,985 

Now,  as  the  interior  production  of  1860  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
at  the  same  quantity  as  for  1869,  it  follows  that  with  a  home  yield  of 
7,482,571  tons,  and  an  importation  of  6,168,985  tons,  the  whole  stock 
of  coal  for  consumption  in  1860  amounted  to  12,661,666  tons.  No 
notice  need  be  taken  of  the  exportation,  for  it  is  too  small  to  exercise  any 
real  effect  on  this  total. 

In  the  absence  of  the  long-promised  report  of  the  mining  engineers, 
there  are  no  means  of  indicating  with  certainty  for  a  later  date  than  1862 
the  nature  of  the  employment  of  this  mass  of  coal ;  but  taking  the  returns 
of  that  year  as  A  basis,  it  is  possible  to  arrive  by  computation  at  a  result 
which  is  probably  yery  approximative.  In  1862  the  division  of  con* 
sumption  was  as  follows : 

Tons. 

For  mines  and  quarries 337,770 

For  metal  works,  forges,  manufactories,  and  gas-works    .    5,353,830 

For  railways,  steamers,  &c 664,820 

For  domestic  uses 1,602,100 

Total        .        .        .    7,958,520 

Now,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  private  consumption  for  house  purposes 
has  very  much  increased  during  the  last  eight  years,  so  that  in  estimatine^ 
the  parts  of  a  similar  table  for  1860  that  item  cannot  be  much  augmented. 
Tbe  increase  in  railway  and  steam  coal  may  be  roughly  calculated  on  the 
difference  between  the  length  of  railway  at  work  in  1862  and  in  1860; 
from  2297  miles  at  the  end  of  the  former  year  the  lines  open  had  risen 
to  6797  miles  at  the  end  of  1 860,  constituting  an  augmentation  in  the 
interval  of  3500  miles,  or  about  150  per  cent.  The  consumption  of  coal 
under  this  head  may,  therefore,  be  increased  in  the  same  proportion, 
specially  as  steam  navigation  has  largely  progressed  in  the  same  period. 
The  additional  quantity  used  in  mines  and  quarries  is  more  difficult  9b 
estimate,  but  it  may  be  supposed  equal  to  the  simultaneous  advance  in 
tbe  quantities  of  all  kinds  of  mineral  raised,  which  were  about  one-half 
hi^er  in  1860  than  in  1862.  These  thre»  items  being  thus  calculated 
for  1860,  it  follows  that  all  the  rest  of  the  coal  consumed  in  that  year 
was  absorbed  by  the  remaining  category  of  iron  and  gas  works  and 
manu&ctories.     The  table  would,  therefore,  stand  as  follows  : 

Tons. 

For  mines  and  quarries 506,655 

For  metal  works,  foi^s,  manufactories,  and  gas-works    .     8,682,851 

For  railways,  steamers,  &c 1,662,050 

For  domestic  uses  ........    1,800,000 

Total  consumption  of  1860  .        .        .  12,651,556 
It  results  from  these  figures  that  the  consumption  of  coal  in  France  for 
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manufactures  and  transports  has  increased  seventy  per  cent,  in  the  last 
eight  years. 

It  is  worthy  of  a  passing  notice  that  the  number  of  workmen  of  all 
kinds  engaged  in  the  Fren^  ooal-trade  was  85,381  im  1852;  su^^osing 
the  proportion  between  the  hands  employed  and  the  quantity  raued  to 
haye  remained  unchanged,  the  number  of  the  former  wonld  hare  nsea 
to  52,000  in  1860. 

The  details  of  the  geograplncal  distribution  of  consumption  are  also 
wanting  since  1852.  At  that  date  the  use  of  coal  in  the  86  departments 
was  divided  as  follows:  35  departments  used  French  coal  excli^ifdy; 
11  used  foreign  coal  exclusively ;  39  used  both  French  and  foreign  coal| 
and  one  department,  the  Gers,  used  none  at  all.  Three  departments 
alone,  the  Noid,  Loire,  and  Seine  (Paris),  took  2,863,460  out  of  the 
general  total  of  7,958,520  tons.  The  Noid,  which  as  the  great  centre 
of  French  manufjactures,  is  by  far  the  largest  consumer  (its  wants  amoent- 
ing  to  one-fifth  of  the  entire  consumption  of  all  France),  took  555,710 
tons  of  French  coal,  and  944,220  tons  of  Belgian  coal ;  while  the  Seine- 
Inf^rieure  took  only  2310  tons  of  French  coal,  and  285,240  tons  of 
foreign  coal,  which  was  probably  aQ  Ekiglish.  The  Moselle,  which  re- 
eeived  no  inland  coal  at  all,  consumed  213,370  tons  of  Belgian  and  Prus- 
sian coal ;  this  department  is,  however,  now  beginning  to  raise  coal  f<v 
itself  a  prolongation  of  the  Prussian  basin  of  Sarrebruck  having  lately 
been  discovered  there.  The  Gironde  also  took  no  French  coal,  but 
72,920  tons  of  English. 

These  great  differences  were  natural  enough ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  look 
at  the  map  of  France  to  see  that  they  resulted  forcedly  from  th^  position 
of  eacSh  department  with  reference  to  the  facilities  of  transport  which  then, 
existed.  It  is  probable  that  the  extension  of  nulways  since  1852  has  greatly 
modified  them,  and  that  though  they  will  doubtless  always  continue  te 
exist  in  some  degree,  their  proportions  are  now  materially  changed. 

The  question  of  carriage  in  so  large  a  country  as  France,  where  the 
distances  alone  constitute  a  difficulty  for  trade,  is  a  most  important  one 
for  the  consumers  of  all  raw  material,  but  it  applies  with  special  force  to 
coal.  The  government  has  directed  its  attention  more  or  less  rs^gulariy 
since  the  commencement  of  this  century  to  the  means  of  ohei^nin^ 
transport.  In  1836  the  first  practical  step  was  made  in  that  direction 
by  the  classification  and  reduction  of  the  taxes  on  inland  navigation, 
l^ch  up  to  that  time  had  been  levied  in  irregular  and  often  ruinous  pro- 
portions. The  present  government  has  continued  to  pursue  the  solution 
of  the  question,  for  it  became  doubly  importai^  in  the  &ce  of  the  rapid 
development  of  trade  which  followed  the  construction  of  railways  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Empire.  Since  1852  the  construction  of  <xdinarjr 
roads  has  been  actively  pushed  in  several*  mining  districts;  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  year  the  navigation  dues  were  still  further  reduced, 
and  certain  canals  were  even  bought  by  the  state  in  order  to  acquire  the 
power  of  lowering  the  tariffs.  The  details  of  the  general  plan  proposed 
for  the  improvement  of  ooal  transport  in  particular  are  contained  in  a 
report  which  was  presented  to  the  emperor  by  the  Ministw  of  Public 
Works  in  February^  1860.  This  report  indicates  ibe  measures  to  be 
taken  to  create  new  means  of  transport  and  improve  old  ones,  and  it  enu- 
merates the  various  roads,  canals,  and  branch  railways  which  are  wanted 
i&'Oider  to  plaoe— chcoalbifljain  agood.powtionfiar|Hrodn<ti<iaiid^ 
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But  before  tke  report  was  pabUihed,  aad  while  die  state  was  ttill  ex-. 
amiDiDg  the  qnestioii,  it  had  beoome  eompMeated  by  disputes  betweem 
prodaoen  and  carnert,  and  especially  betweem  the  ooal-owaen  sad  the 
tmilways.  In  a  petition  presented  to  the  Senate  in  1858  l^  the  coal  and 
barge  owners  jmntly,  they  compfanned  that  while  on  the  one  hand  the 
cost  of  caaol  carriage  was  exaggerated  by  the  taxes  whioh,  thongh  re- 
dooedy  were  still  imposed  on  inland  nar^tion,  the  railways,  on  the  other 
hand,  made  an  unfair  use  of  the  high  tarifis  which  diey  are  allowed  to 
charge  in  yirtue  of  concessions  granted  diem  for  the  most  part  before  the 
coal  trade  had  assnmed  its  present  importance.  They  alleged  that  the 
railways  neglected  no  opportunity  of  boying  up  the  canals,  imd  of  crush- 
mg  competition  by  a  temporary  reduction  of  prices,  returning  again  to 
high  rates  directly  they  had  got  rid  of  a  rival.  They  stated,  furthennore, 
tbtt  the  railways,  especially  the  Chemin  dn  Nord,  while  accepting  reduced 
tariffii  for  the  carriage  of  Belgian,  Prussian,  and  En^ishcoal,  in  order  to 
beat  the  canals,  maintaiBed  their  foil  rates  against  the  French  coal-owners. 
This  petition  is  foil  of  inaccuracies,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  refote 
them  here,  because  they  only  relate  indirectly  to  the  subject.  The  point 
to  establish  is  that  in  1858  the  ooal-owners  declared  in  a  public  petition, 
put  forward  by  their  irotted  committee,  that  they  were  being  ruined  by 
tile  railways,  and  that  they  called  on  the  state  to  protect  diem  by  a 
forther  reduction  of  the  canal  dues  and  by  the  suppression  of  the  condi- 
tional tarifib  adopted  by  the  railways. 

Now  it  might  be  supposed  that  when  a  whole  body  of  traders  came 
forward  with  such  allegations  and  such  demands,  it  was  because  there  was 
a  seriotts  foundation  for  their  complaints.  It  might  also  be  supposed 
that  with  a  constantly  increasing  production  of  coal  and  a  simultaneooa 
dereJopment  of  the  means  of  transport  (it  has  just  been  shown  that  the 
length  of  railways  in  France  has  risen  150  per  cent  in  the  last  eight 
years),  the  sale  price  of  coal  at  the  pits  had  considerably  diminished,  and 
that  it  was  because  their  profits  were  falling  that  the  mine-owners  called 
en  the  state  for  help. 

But  the  exact  contrary  was  the  fact.  The  position  of  the  coal-ownen 
had  never  been  so  biilliant,  their  profits  had  never  been  so  large,  as  ia 
1858,  when  they  put  hi  this  petition.  The  government  taxes  on  coal, 
which  are  based  on  the  price  at  the  pit,  fmmidi  official  proof  of  the  floo- 
toa^ons  of  value.  They  show  that  in  1847  the  mean  price  for  all  the 
nines  of  France  came  out  at  63.  7d.  per  ton;  in  1848  and  1849  it  rott 
to  88.  lOd. ;.  from  1850  to  1852  it  stood  at  about  7s.  lOd. ;  while  in  1859 
it  amoQiited  to  10s.  Id.  These  figures,  being  averages,  do  not  represent 
the  variations  which  naturally  exia^  between  the  prices  of  different  pits; 
for  instance,  in  1*851  some  of  the  mines  of  the  Haut-Bhin  sold  their  coal 
•n  the  spot  as  high  as  1/.  4s.,  while  in  the  Aveyron  the  rate  was  only 
4s.  4d.  These  are  the  two  extremes.  In  the  three  principal  basins  die 
prices  for  1851  were  as  follows :  Loire,  6s.  lOd.;  Nord,  9s. ;  and  Gard, 
5t.  Sd.  But  without  stopmng  at  these  details,  the  singular  foot  comes 
•at  that  the  mean  price  of  c^  at  the  pit  get  up,  for  all  France,  from 
^  7d.  in  1847  to  10b.  Id.  in  1859,  so  that  as  the  produotioa  rose  in  the 
Mas  period  firom  5,153,204  to  7,482,571  tons,  an  increase  of  sale  of  45 
p«  sent  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  price  of  53  percent,  though, 
ai  all  FieDch  engineers  acknowledge,  thecostof  «xtracdoiihadniateriidl]r 
^''*    1  in  tl^  interval. 
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These  were  the  real  circumstaDces  under  which  the  French  coal-owners 
called  on  the  state  to  damage  the  railways  for  their  hene6t. 

The  report  just  quoted  of  the  Minuter  of  Public  Works  alludes  to  the 
rise  which  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  coal  at  the  pit,  and  even  argues 
thereon  as  a  further  proof  of  the  necessity  for  creating  facilities  of  carriage, 
but  it  does  not  examine  the  causes  of  the  rise ;  on  the  contrary,  it  says 
that  "  it  is  not  necessary  to  examine  them  here."  It  seems  strange  that 
while  the  declared  object  of  the  government  is  to  reduce  the  price  of  coal, 
the  causes  of  the  recent  extraordinary  increase  of  its  value  should  be  passed 
over  in  silence  in  an  official  document  of  which  the  professed  purport  is  to 
indicate  the  remedy  for  that  increase. 

When  the  French  coal-owners  are  asked  how  it  is  that  their  prices  are 
so  much  higher  than  those  of  other  countries,  they  reply  that  coal  costs 
necessarily  more  to  raise  in  France  than  in  England  for  instance,  because 
their  seams  are  generally  thin  and  disadvantageous  to  work;  because, 
from  the  high  price  of  iron,  their  tools  are  dear ;  because  they  have  a 
royalty  to  pay  to  the  state ;  and  because  they  are  put  to  expense  by  the 
interference  of  the  government  engineers  in  the  details  of  their  trade. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  these  explanations,  but  the  effect  of 
such  circumstances  is  really  very  limited,  and  they  are  utterly  insufficient 
to  account  for  a  rise  of  3s.  6a.  per  ton  since  1847,  or  to  show  how, 
while  6s.  7d.  was  a  sufficient  price  in  that  year,  coal  could  not  be  sold 
under  lOs.  Id.  in  1859.  While  French  coal  averaged  the  latter  rate 
from  1867  to  1859,  the  English  mean  price  in  1858  (according  to  official 
documents  quoted  in  the  Journal  des  Uconomisles  for  June  last)  was 
5s.  2d.,  or  jast  half  the  French  price.  No  one  can  pretend  that  such  a  dif- 
ference as  this  was  produced  by  insignificant  variations  in  the  conditions  of 
extraction.  The  real  source  of  the  present  disproportion  of  price  between 
England  and  France,  and  of  the  rise  since  1847,  is  found  elsewhere,  and  it 
is  the  very  petition  of  the  coal  and  canal  owners  which,  instead  of  helping^ 
them,  has  had  the  effect  of  directing  attention  to  their  real  position. 

The  official  figures  prove  that  so  far  from  crushing  the  canals,  the 
opening  of  railways  has  largely  increased  their  traffic.  Before  railways 
existed  in  France,  the  price  of  transport  of  coal  by  the  rivers  and  canals 
varied  from  ^d.  to  |d.  per  ton  per  mile.  These  rates,  which  included  the 
tax  to  the  state,  left  a  fair  profit  to  the  bargemen.  The  railways,  on 
their  fii-st  establishment,  began  to  carry  coal  at  from  Id.  to  1^.,  so  that 
at  that  time  they  in  no  way  competed  with  the  boat  interest ;  it  is  only 
during  the  last  few  years,  since  the  coal  traffic  has  become  an  important 
item  of  their  receipts,  and  their  means  of  transport  have  improved  by  ex* 
perience,  that  they  have  been  able  to  reduce  their  tariffs.  The  Chemia 
du  Nord  now  charges  ^d.  to  all  comers  for  distances  not  less  than  180 
miles,  while  the  other  lines  are  all  dearer,  the  average  being  about  jd« 
for  long  and  short  distances  together.  All  that  the  railways  have  done 
is,  therefore,  to  come  down  by  differential  tariffs  for  long  distances  to 
about  the  old  canal  price,  so  that  there  is  really  no  damage  done  to  the 
bargemen  at  all.  But  even  if  it  were  shown  that  the  price  now  earned 
for  water  carriage  is  less  than  it  used  to  be,  there  is  compensation  in  the 
increase  of  traffic.  For  example,  in  1850  the  whole  importation  o£ 
Belgian  coal  was  1,707,000  tons,  of  which  part  was  carried  by  railway 
and  part  by  canal ;  but  in  1857  the  canals  alone  brought  in  1,724,000  tons 
from  Mons  and  Charleroi,  while  the  Chemin  de  Fer  du  Nord  transported 
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only  575,000  tons  from  the  same  sources ;  so  that  in  that  year,  which 
presents  the  same  average  as  the  preceding  ones,  inland  navigation  ob- 
tained nearly  three-fourths  of  the  Belgian  traffic.     A  strong^er  example 
StiD  of  the  recent  extension  of  canal  carriage  is,  that  the  amount  of  the 
navigation  tax  rose  from  200,000^.  in  1838  to  416,000/.  in  1853,  and 
ihis  augmentation,  which  proves  a  proportionate  increase  of  traffic,  took 
place  almost  exclusively  on  the  canals  alone,  for  they  paid  the  state 
103,000/.  in  1838,  and  296,000/.  in  1853.     Transports  by  water  have 
therefore  doubled  since  the  construction  of  railways;  the  railways  have 
created  so  large  a  trade  that  the  canals  profit  by  the  general  impulse. 
The  only  advantage  of  the  railways  over  the  canals  is  that  they  carry 
jegularly  in  all  seasons,  while  the  canals  are  stopped  in  winter  by  frost 
and  in  summer  for  cleaning.     The  railways  offer  a  eertainty  of  arrival 
which  did  not  previously  exist,  and  one  of  the  first  results  of  the  Chemin 
dn  Nord  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  rise  of  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent.,  which 
fcnnerly  took  place  on  coal  every  winter  in  Paris  as  soon  as  the  canals 
were  frozen,  and  which  cost  the  Parisians  some  200,000/.  a  year. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  while  the  establishment  of  railways  has 
greatly  developed  the  coal-trade,  it  has  done  no  harm  to  the  canals,  for  the 
lowest  railway  tariffii  only  just  reach  the  old  canal  rates.  It  was  not 
because  they  were  really  damag^  that  the  bargemen  were  put  forward 
by  the  coal-owners  as  sufferers  deserving  of  public  sympathy,  but  because 
they  hoped  to  distract  attention  from  the  growing  price  of  coal  by  a 
combined  attack  against  the  so-called  railway  monopoly,  whose  first 
rictims  they  professed  to  be. 

The  complamts  of  the  coal-owners  are,  if  possible,  even  less  founded 
than  those  of  the  canal  men.     While  petitioning  for  reductions  of  the 
cost  of  carriage,  while  their  sale  price  was  rising,  and  while  their  success 
was  so  great  and  universal  that  the  20/.  shares  of  the  new  mines  just 
opened  in  the  Pas-de-Calais  were  selling  at  80/.  to  100/.,  the  country 
was  paying  Is.  5^.  per  ton  duty  on  the  foreign  coal  needed  to  make  up 
the  supply.  And  the  duty  was  not  the  only  source  of  protection ;  Belgian 
coal,  which  is  the  great  rival  of  the  northern  French  miners,  paid,  in 
addition,  Is.  8d.  more  for  various  expenses  of  carriage  to  the  French 
frontier,  so  that  the*  margin  in  favour  of  French  cosd  was  3s.  1^.  per 
ton,  which  constituted  just  so  much  extra  profit  for  France.  It  is  obvious 
that  if  the  Belgians,  who  work  the  very  same  seams  as  the  \iorthern 
French,  can  sell  their  coal  at  a  profit  in  France  with  3s.  1^.  extra  ex- 
penses thereon,  the  French  coal-owhers,  who  sell  at  the  same  price  and 
raise  their  coal  at  almost  the  same  cost,  put  into  their  pockets  not  only 
the  same  first  profit  as  the  Belgians,  but  this  3s.  1^.  also.     The  home 
production  being  insufficient  for  the  demand,  and  two-fifths  of  the  whole 
consumption  being  imported  under  duty  with  special  charges  for  carriage, 
it  follows  that,  as  these  additional  expenses  cannot  be  suppressed  on 
foreign  coal,  its  price  cannot  be  diminisned.     So  long,  therefore,  as  the 
French  coal-owners  keep  their  supply  under  the  demand,  so  long  will  the 
present  price  be  kept  up,  not  only  for  the  foreign  sellers  but  for  the  home 
producers  also.     The  interest  of  the  French  coal  proprietors  is  to  main- 
tain this  standard,  and  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  they  are  doing  so  reso- 
lutely and  by  agreement  between  tnemselves,  for  otherwise,  having  a 
certainty  of  sale,  they  would  increase  their  own  production  and  lower 
their  pnces  against  foreigners  and  each  other. 
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In  tbtir  eaf«niM8  £ar  fnoUetioii,  noi  oolj  by  AafciM  eot  (migti  im^ 
portatioBy  Iml  alK>  by  rtdoetioiui  oa  tht  iaiiffa  of  tnmapoiti  tbey  facgitfc 
tbat  th«y  vptei  the  great  proteetkmifl  argnnenl  ihtdt  bigb  iinp<^  Aidas 
enable  a  cooBtry  to  produce  in  safety  enoogh  for  ka  own  waati :  m  thin 
case  the  only  efEect  of  the  coal  duty  has  bean  to  add  Isl  5^  to  the  pck^ 
and  that  fer  die  sole  benefit  ef  the  eoal-ownee. 

It  has  just  been  stated  that  the  railway  tariff  fer  coal  has  gone  dow» 
daring  m  last  tw^Te  years  from  1^.  to  an  average  of  |d.  per  ton  per 
mile^  but  instoad  of  prodnetng  a  eorrespoading-  ieduetk»i  in  the  cost  of 
coal  defiveied  to  eonsitBiers^  uie  letoms  proTO  tiiat  the  arerage  of  the 
latter  has  aotoally  increased  in  the  same  interyal  firom  168.  to  12.  3tL  ; 
and  this  is  not  a  prtvato  caienktton,  the  figures  are  given  by  the  goveni* 
ment  in  the  report  on  the  state  of  the  empire,  which  was  presented  to  tke 
Chambers  in  Fefaruaiy  last.  This  aueoMntation  of  twenty-five  per  oenL 
may,  perhaps,  have  proceeded  from  mcreasing  demand,  or  from  some 
other  cause  whidi  is  not  yet  traeeable,  b«t  it  certainly  in  no  way  aroae 
from  the  simultaneous  rise  at  the  ptt^a  mouth.  That  rise,  as  wiU  be  nn- 
derstood  from  the  foregoing  statements,  has  taken  place  stmuhaneoasly 
with  the  economy  realised  in  the  cost  of  railway  carriage^  and  it  reprer^ 
sents  almost  exactly  the  amount  of  that  economy,  fer  as  all  the  coal  ef 
France  is  transported  to  a  general  mean  distance  of  sixty  miles,  it  fellows 
that  the  saving  of  fd.  per  ton  per  mile  which  has  been  effected  dnriitt^ 
the  last  'twelve  years,  amounts  to  3s.  9d.,  a  figure  almost  identical  witb 
the  addition  of  3s.  6d^  which  has  been  simultaneously  and  progresstYcly 
made  to  the  old  pit  price  of  1847.  This  3s.  9d.,  inst^  of  being  a  ^ain 
to  the  public,  has  been  tranquilly  pocketed  by  the  coal-owner9>  who 
thought  that  thnr  buyers  mig^t  just  as  well  pay  the  same  price  as  before 
fer  coal  delivered,  and  so  added  the  value  of  the  reduction,  as  it  arose,  to 
their  own  price  at  the  mine. 

The  ^mth  is,  tibat  every 'succesaive  economy  in  the  cost  of  transport  has 
been  accompanded  by  a  successive  corresponding  addition  to  tke  price  aft 
the  pit,  and  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  hot  that  while  that  price  was 
6s.  7d.  in  1847  it  ia  now  10s.  Id. 

And  it  was  under  such  circumstances  as  these,  with  a  production  pur- 
posely kept  down  to  only  three-fifths  of  the  quantity  consumed,  a  price 
just  double  that  paid  in  England,  a  high  protective  duty,  and  gigantic 
profits,  that  the  coal-owners  complained  in  1858  that  the  railway  mono- 
poly limited  their  sale ! 

The  French  coal-owners  are  protected  from  foreign  competition  by  ibe 
simple  feet  that,  with  the  exception  of  cerUin  frontier  departments, 
which  are  far  distant  from  the  inland  coal-fields,  and  which  are,  th^e- 
fefe,  obliged  to  supply  themselves  from  abroad,  the  cost  of  carriage  alone 
on  so  bulky  an  article  augments  its  price  sufficientiy  to  cover  Uie  home 
producers.  The  maintenance  of  a  duty  has  only  the  effect  of  correspond- 
ingly inereasing  the  price  at  which  French  coal  can  be  sold :  the  country 
pays  300,OOOZ.  a  year  in  duties  on  foreign  coal  solely  to  enable  the  French 
producers  to  realise  as  much  additional  profit  , 

If  from  war,  or  any  other  cause,  the  supply  of  foreign  coal  wei&^to  be 
cut  off,  the  price  of  French  coal  would  double  or  triple ;  it  would  apt  be 
pleasant  for  the  country  at  large,  but  what  a  fortune  ^  coal-owners  would 
make! 
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irmuM  Of  nu  wosli^  avtbob,  Fivrmv  ^^^^^  iLLxmnan. 

JouA  BjkMommm  ov  YjXTnKomyrw^  wm  born  m  1766,  a*  Riga.  Her 
kAeVy  wbo  aft  one  ptriod  had  enjoyed  ft  higb  place  at  cocvt,  £m1  witb- 
dimwn  from  tliencev  and  Mred  tike  a  fiMtdal  bitfon  of  <M  at  hit  ehlteao  in 
Cotnlaad.  It  refairee  to  hafe  seeiK  these  eaetlei  of  tW  nobility  on  tlM 
Baltic  to  mderataod  what  a  aenee  of  graadenr  and  of  aolitiide  might  be 
laibibcd  by  a  child  bronght  np  in  wach  a  place.  InHnense  phnif,  only 
dotted  here  and  there  by  tome  straggling  colony  of  Gennans,  or  by  the 
misermble  hoto  of  the  nadye  peasants,  stretch  far  away  beyond  the  boriioa 
aroond  the  seignorial  residence,  which  is  itself  onea  of  an  imposing 
gfandcm  and  eitrafagaut  proportions.  Aheacfy,  in  the  time  of  Catherine 
and  of  Elnabethy  the  nobm  began  to  build  pwees  in  dbeee  arid  steppes, 
or  amid  the  da^  pine  forests. 

The  life  of  soeb  a  fisndal  lord  wae  as  curious  within  as  its  contrasts  were 
great  wiAiont  In  the  time  of  the  Empress  Anne — ^whose  hosband  was 
Ittmsetf  Doke  of  Courland— -such  barons  had  aU  the  pride  and  insolence  of 
petty  tyrants;  and  they  aroided  the  court  of  St.  Petersborg,  where,  ho w- 
«f«r  haughty  they  might  be,  they  were  forced  to  bend.  It  was  in  Tain 
that  Anne  sind  Euaabeth  summoned  the  yoong  nobiKcy  to  court.  It  was 
not  till  the  Princess  of  Anhah  Zerbst  took  wiSi  her  the  love,  of  the  fine 
arte  and  of  sotnee,  intellectual  life  and  vigour,  to  the  court  of  the  North, 
that  the  representatiTes  of  the  great  families  of  CourUmd,  of  Esthonia, 
and  of  Livonia,  also  found  their  way  to  St  Petersburg.  But  nothing 
ooqU  be  more  monotonous  than  life  at  the  castie.  Tou  might  walk  ten 
miles  without  meeting  a  person  with  whom  to  exchange  a  word.  The 
major-^mo  might  be  a  perfect  example  of  German  civilisation,  the 
govemees  firom  Paris  or  Genera  might  represent  either  city  in  miniature ; 
still  their  resources  were  soon  exhausted.  Winter  would  bring,  with 
filedge  and  daUing,  parties  on  the  great  frosen  lakes;  but  a  winter^s 
ev«BDg  in  one  of  these  feudal  sc^tudes  of  Courland  was  a  terrible  afBur. 
The  chdtelun  would  go  to  sleep  over  his  chess  or  his  back^mmon,  and 
tile  dilutelaine  woold  pretend  to  have  instructions  to  give  to  her  house- 
hold, but  in  reality  would  tear  herself  away  from  the  horrors  of  a  weari- 
ness that  set  npoD  her  like  a  nightmare. 

It  may  be  imagined  from  this  what  infiuenoe  such  conditions  of  exist- 
enee  Imd  upon  the  youth  of  Mademoiselle  de  Yietinghoff,  especially  as 
from  her  earliest  years  she  was  of  a  highly  imaginative,  impressionable, 
and  somewh^  fantastic  nature.  Those  bom  and  bred  in  the  tumult  of 
great  cities  never  have  the  same  susceptibilities;  they  are  blunted,  or  they 
poish  in  the  bud.  A  single  incident  of  eariy  life  will  serve  to  portray  its 
general  tone  and  character.  She  had  for  great-grandmother  an  elderiy 
and  ang^nst  personage  who  monopolised  all  the  respect  of  the  house,  and 
who  ifteiBred  nothing  but  oracles.  With  regard  to  family  matters  she  was 
an  miquestioned  authority ;  she  had  every  event  that  had  happened  for 
the  last  hundred  years  at  her  fingers'  ends.  Nor  was  she  much  less  inti- 
mately T«rsed  in  the  history  of  her  eountiy,  especially  in  so  finr  as  her 
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family  was  concerned  in  it.  The  best  point  about  the  old  lady  was,  that 
with  all  her  pride  she  doted  upon  her  children,  her  grandchildren,  axid 
grandchildren's  children. 

Nevertheless,  the  day  came  when  this  grand  old  lady  was  to  go,  like 
her  predecessors.  She  had  already  disposed  of  her  worldly  goods.  Peter 
had  th^s  domain,  Jean  Casimir  the  other ;  the  capital  went  to  Burchard, 
and  the  plate  and  jewels  to  Lebrecht- Antony ;  but  she  had  not  decided  to 
which  of  he'r  four  sons  she  should  con6de  her  mortal  remains.  Jean 
Casimir  had  just  erected  a  new  family  mausoleum,  and  he  claimed  the 
honour  of  possessing  hb  mother's  body ;  but  Peter  had  also  his  family 
▼ault,  and  if  Burchard  and  Lebrecht-Antony  had  no  mausolea,  they 
ofifered  their  own  castles  for  a  last  home  to  their  mother's  relics.  Tradi- 
tion in  these  gloomy  and  superstitious  regions  will  have  it  that  the  mother 
takes  happiness  with  her,  and  where  her  bones  lay  would  be  the  head  and 
the  support  of  the  family. 

The  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  body,  ere  the  soul  had  departed 
&om  it,  became  so  oppressive,  that  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  said  that 
she  died  at  Jean  Casimir's  because  he  had  had  a  new  mausoleum  erected, 
she  had  herself  removed  in  a  dying  state,  and  in  mid*winter,  in  a  sledge, 
to  the  house  of  Peter,  who  received  her  in  triumph ;  but  she  had  scarcely 
got  into  her  bed  than  Lebrecht-Antony,  his  wife,  and  daughter,  managed 
so  effectually  as  to  get  her  carried  away  by  another  sledge.  But  if 
Lebrecht  had  proved  himself  sharp,  Burchard  was  no  less  so,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  ravishing  the  moribund  old  lady  from  hb  possession.  Thus  it 
was  that  in  the  depth  of  a  Baltic  winter,  amid  snow,  ice,  and  wind,  the 
fantastic  sledge  that  bore  this  half-animate  body  was  dragged  about  dark 
forests  and  over  boundless  plains,  by  day  and  by  night,  unable  to  find  a 
resting-place. 

It  can  be  easily  imagined  what  an  effect  so  strange  an  event  had  upon 
a  young  and  susceptible  person  as  Julia.  Alluding  to  it  in  after  life,  she 
said,  '^  What  a  pity  that  I  cannot,  as  this  noble  lady  did  for  her  race,  also 
give  my  heart  to  humanity,  especially  to  that  portion  of  humanity  that 
suffers !  Would  to  Heaven  that  the  poor  should  thus  dispute  the  pos- 
session of  my  remains  among  themselves,  that  each  were  to  wish,  ai 
being  his  own,  to  bury  -me  near  his  hut !  What  a  happy  rest  it  would 
be!"  ^ 

The  father  of  our  heroine — Baron  de  Vietinghoff — was,  of  all  the  fisudal 
lords  of  his  epoch  and  of  his  country,  the  one  who  least  appreciated  the 
pleasures  of  tliat  system  of  life.  Given  to  study,  and  to  literary  and 
scientific  pursuits,  he  might  have  felt  die  isolation  less  than  others,  were 
it  not  that  his  instincts  as  a  man  of  the  world  predominated,  and  led  him 
to  seek  for  gratification  in  the  metropolis  of  Russian  predilection — Paris. 
On  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  that  brilliant  capital,  his  daughter  was 
a  mere  child ;  but  on  the  occasion  of  the  second,  she  was  a  grown-up 
girl.  Among  those  who  frequented  his  house  were  D'Alembert,  Buffon, 
Grimm,  D'Holbach,  and  Marmontel.  Julia,  young  as  she  was,  was  db*. 
tingubhed  by  these  notabilities,  and  her  father  was  justly  proud  of  her. 
Soon,  however,  her  peculiar  and  strange  instincts  began  to  reveid^em- 
selves,  and  gave  much  anxiety  to  her  parent.  She  became  discontented 
And  melancholy,  wbhed  to  return  to  the  solitudes  of  the  North,  had 
dreams  and  visions,  at  first  at  intervals,  and  then  so  frequently  that  her 
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&ther  tried  what  change  of  scene  would  do,  and  took  her  to  Germany,  to 
Swilierland,  and  to  the  south  of  France.  But  the  peculiar  idiosyncrasy 
of  her  character  remained  imchanged ;  she  would  set  upon  a  rock,  or 
wander  alone  at  imdue  hours  in  some  romantic  solitude,  weeping  or 
prophesying;  and  to  her  father,  who  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  "  philo- 
sophical" doctrines  of  the  day,  the  manifestations  of  such  pious  mysticism 
were  as  disagreeable  as  they  were  unintelligible.  When  he  would  have 
engaged  her  in  a  discussion  upon  an  article  in  the  Encyclopeedia,  she 
would  seek  the  solitudes  of  a  cloistefi  and  meditate  there  upon  the 
imaginary  charms  of  monastic  seclusion. 

fiat  eyerything  has  its  time,  and  Baron  de  Vietinghoff  had  the  satis- 
hcdon  of  seeing  his  daughter  become  one  of  the  most  frivolous  women  of 
ii»  world,  and  with  so  peculiar  a  nature,  she  at  once  went  to  such 
extremes  as  to  terrify  the  more  sedate  as  to  her  future.  She  was  the 
mere  child  of  grace  and  fantasy,  and  yet  so  seductive  in  her  waywardness, 
that  she  seenaed  to  have  the  gift  of  bewitching  all  whom  she  approached. 
Her  marriage  with  Baron  de  Krudener  was,  however,  less  a  matter  of 
feeling  than  a  concession  made  to  her  parent's  wishes.  Her  husband 
could  not  understand  her,  and  she  did  not  love  him;  hence  the  tie  led 
only  to  weariness  and  indifference.  All  she  seemed  to  care  for  was  move- 
ment. She  went  first  to  Venice,  wh^re  her  husband  filled  the  position  of 
Bossian  ambassador,  thence  she  returned  as  quickly  to  Paris.  But  she 
seemed  to  be  devoured  by  an  unconquerable  restlessness.  Her  father 
scolded  in  vain.  She  even  declared  her  lover,  the  singer  Garat,  to  be 
without  soul  or  intelligence.  Nothing  seemed  to  satisfy  her ;  she  seemed 
to  seek  for  gratification  only  in  contradiction  and  trouble.  She  could  not 
live,  love,  sin,  and  repent  like  the  rest  of  the  world ;  she  would  have  sold 
herself  to  Satan,  but  only  on  the  condition  that  the  archangel  would  have 
nuuie  it  worth  her  while.  Paris  abounded  at  that  epoch  in  women  anxious 
to  obtain  notoriety,  no  matter  at  what  expense,  but  few  went  to  such 
extreme^  as  did  Madame  de  Krudener.  Her  greatest  annoyance  was  that 
joy  and  grief,  love  and  hatred,  glory  and  humiliation,  should  be  allotted 
to  her  only  in  common  with  others.  One  evening  she  was  told  that 
Madame  de  Grenlis  was  the  first  person  who  had  attained  perfection  on 
the  harp  in  Paris,  and  that  it  had  given  her  much  celebrity.  '<  It  appears 
to  me,"  she  observed,  "  that  it  is  sufficient  to  make  oneself  ridiculous  imi 
France  to  become  celebrated.  As  to  that,  I  also  will  learn  the  harp."  She* 
did  not  learn  the  harp,  but  she  wrote  a  romance,  and  then  she  said,  '<  Of 
the  two  kinds  of  folly  by  which  Madame  de  Genlis  has  attained  celebrity, 
I  have  choseo  the  easiest.  I  have  written  a  book;  it  remains  to  be  seen 
if  I  have  attained  the  same  end." 

"  Val^e  '^  appeared  at  Paris  in  1804,  af^er  a  short  s^jour  made  by 
Uadame  de  Krudener,  subsequent  to  her  separation  from  her  husband  in 
1792,  in  Biga,  and  Leipng.  The  work  created  a  sensation.  It  portrayed 
the  heart  as  the  active  interpreter  of  the  dark  mysteries  of  conscience. 
*  Gostavus,  the  hero  of  the  book,  is  a  kind  of  sentimental  Werther,  who 
&lls  in  love  with  the  wife  of  the  father  who  has  adopted  him,  the  young 
and  beautiful  Val6rie,  in  whom  we  have  the  ardent  and  romantic  duuracter 
of  Madame  de  Krudener ;  the  spoilt  and  undisciplined  child  grown  up  to 
be  the  thoughtless  and  unprincipled  woman,  only  still  tormented  by  thos* 
leiigioas  templet  which  the  could  never  entirely  divest  herself  of,  and 
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whioh  ihe  now  loaght  relief  for  by  tnmfporting  them  into  die  doonm  of 
peetry*  GusUnms  is  also  a  sketoh  from  life,  and  the  straggle  of  dwn 
two  hearts,  that  meet  only  to  suffer,  are  depicted  with  a  skill  peculiar  to 
woman.  *^  Valerie,"  in  raality,  belongs  neither  to  the  school  of  Goedie 
in  his  "  Werther,**  nor  to  that  of  Roasseau  in  his  ^  Nonvelle  Heknse,*' 
but  to  what  another  woman,  Madame  de  Stafil,  also  succeeded  in  delet- 
ing in  her  usual  masterly  manner  in  ^Corinne"  and  **  Del|^iioe." 
**  Valerie  "  introduced  the  fariiion  of  promenading  the  hero  and  hennne 
about  the  world— a  fashion  to  which  ^e  epistolary  style  lent  itself  mik 
peculiar  facilities,  and  the  shoal  upon  which  most  imitators  have  wrecked 
themselves^ — that  of  fastidious  developments  and  tedious  digressions— has 
been  as  skilfully  avoided  by  Madame  de  Krudener  as  by  Madame  de 
Stael.  The  letters  of  Gustavus  are  replete  with  tenderness  and  subdned 
passion,  those  of  Valerie  are  less  real ;  they  are  at  times  cold  and  affected, 
as  if  the  author  feared  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  her  own  heart  It  has  been 
said  that  the  philosopher  Saint-Martin  had  a  hand  in  this  work ;  bat 
although  she  had  relations  with  that  strange  personage,  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  ever  had  any  influence  with  her,  still  less  any  participation  in  her 
literary  labours. 

'*  Valerie  "  especially  abounds  in  descriptions  of  scenery  and  of  eventi 
connected  with  the  author's  travels,  and  we  find  in  it  a  notice  of  a  mt 
made  with  her  father  to  the  Grande  Chartreuse  at  Grenoble,  disguised  at 
a  man,  access  to  the  monastery  being  interdicted  to  women.  She  was  at 
that  time  twenty  years  of  age,  and  had  been  married  five,  and  her  acooont 
of  the  emotions  which  she  experienced  not  only  portray  the  strange  un- 
disciplined and  sceptical  sentiments  on  religion  by  which  she  was  all  her 
life  tormented,  butj  also  contain  a  prophecy  of  the  future  to  whi^  aodt 
scepticism  must  inevitably  lead. 

Two  individuals  were  issuins^  on  a  cold  and  c^loomy  night  in  the 
autumn  of  1786,  enveloped  in  their  mantles,  from  the  Grande  Chartreuse 
at  Grenoble.  The  smallest  of  the  two  personages  was  distinguished  bj 
the  grace  and  elegance  of  her  shape,  no  less  than  by  the  inexpressible  ex- 
pression of  mild  beauty  that  expanded  in  every  feature ;  and  it  was  widi 
the  liveliest  marks  of  aflection  and  solicitude  that  her  companion  helped 
her  to  descend  the  steps  of  the  portal.  The  hitter  was  a  man  of  a  oertaia 
age,  but  robust  and  well  built,  with  a  patrician  air,  calm  and  strong.  Bodi 
took  their  way  to  a  carriage  that  was  awaiting  them,  and  which  took  then 
to  an  inn  at  some  distance  in  the  town.  No  sooner  arrived,  tiian  the 
youngest,  overcome  with  fritigue,  let  herself  fall  on  a  sofii,  at  th«  same 
time  unloosening  her  hair,  which  escaped  in  brown  and  silken  tresses.  As 
to  the  oldest  of  the  two  travellers,  he  remained  for  a  moment  upright  be- 
fore his  companion,  contemplating  her  with  quiet  pleasure,  till,  taking  her 
hand,  he  said,  in  a  voice  in  which  reproach  was  mingled  with  admiration, 
'^  Well,  Julia!  are  you  happy  in  having  done  what  no  woman  dared 
attempt  before  you  ?  What  did  you  see  ?  What  did  you  feel  ?  Speak !  • 
Must  we  congratulate  ourselves  upon  our  adventure?  Alas,  I  foar  not^ 
and  that  our  friends  in  Paris  will  laugh  at  us,  seeing  us  retom  disap* 
pointed.  For  you  know,  my  dear,  they  all  endeavousad  to  dissuade  as 
from  this  expedition." 

Instead  of  replying,  the  graoefol  figure  rose  up,  and,  throwing  heoelf 
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iato  A0  mnm  of  him  who  kad  apaken^  cadairaedy  widi  proftfriL  omotiiuiy 
«<  In  die  aanM  of  HaMron^  hUheiet  do  aoi  say  a  wotd  of  diit  oxpodiftioB 
io  Paria!  Gii^a  ma  yoov  pnMnite  to  hold  yonr  toDgoa  to  di  tha  idle 
qpUBtioi^iga  to  iMA  wo  ikaii  be  idbjoatod*" 

"<  Aad  wkj  ^  n^  daar  dild  ?" 

^  Po  not  aak  me.    Gwe  me  yomt  word  T' 

«  How  eaeitad  jott  ase  r* 

'*TrnIj  ao.  I  no  Ioomt  breathe — I  no  lon^per  live !  It  leamf  to  ma 
aa  if  die  gloom  we  hare  left  behind  ua  will  for  erer  darken  mf  eaistanoe. 
Frightful  Toioea  mtmnnr  in  my  toul,  whieli  is  troubled^  wandering, 
knmUialed,  and  would  like  to  hide  iteelf  in  the  deepeat  abj0%  not  to  fee 
aad  not  to  hear.  Ok,  fadier,  father!  what  is  onr  li&  ?  Whal  frightfbl 
pvecipioea,  what  gnifis  open  themt^ves  nnder  oar  feet,  wkilat  we  move  on 
in  joy  and  indiiferenoe !  What  a  horrible  enigma  is  that  of  an  ezistenoe 
for  which  we  shall  probably  pay  for  every  minnto  by  ineapmsoifale  and 
unending  punishments !  Who  is  Bje  who  will  infliet  tkeae  punishments  ? 
I  will  dispenae  with  the  good  things  that  his  gracions  hand  bestows,  if  he 
will  only  also  take  baek  the  arbitrary  and  tymnnteal  bonds  by  which  he 
overwhelms  me !  Nothings  nothing  I  I  want  nodiing  of  Him  who  deems 
it  wise  to  veil  himself  eternally  from  my  oontemplatioo,  and  to  harass  me 
with  his  seents." 

The  fiither  drew  the  ehild  to  hia  booom,  while  she,  more  aad  more  ter^ 
rified,  pressed  herself  on  his  bneast  with  convulsive  sobs* 

**  You  are  my  £BU]her — you !  I  know  you.  I  have  seen  you  suffer  for 
my  griefo,  sympathise  with  my  tears.  I  read  the  expression  of  that  love 
wnioh  snstatns  and  ruses  my  being  upon  your  faoe,  whose  every  feature 
pmata  to  aoe  the  history  of  my  weak  heart.  You  do  not  hide  yourself; 
yon  do  not  make  of  your  sdioitnde  for  me  a  dark  and  gloomy  mystery^ 
m  which  you  oblige  me  to  believe  even  when  my  season  refuses  to  uadep- 
atand.  No,  fether,  your  look  bears  testimony  to  your  love ;  a  loyal,  open, 
irresistible  testimony.  I  have  no  need  to  appeal  to  a  third  party  to  in* 
tsrpret  your  phjrsiogttomy ;  it  is  thus  that  a  father  should  be  with  his 
children.  So,  also,  do  X  love  yon ;  and  I  am  faithful  to  you ;  feithfiil  to 
that  noble  fafsart  upon  which  mine  reposes,  and  beyond  which  I  know 
nothing.  For  of  eternity,  neither  you  nor  I  wish  for  it  Is  it  not  tme 
that  joa  Inject  a  present  the  grantor  of  which  persistendy  refuses  to 
show  himself  to  yon,  and  does  not  even  permit  you  to  know  if  the 
good  thiaga  that  he  dispenses  to  you  emanate  from  his  kindness  or 
Ua  irof^?'' 

''For  fieaTan's  sake,  Julia,  be  calm;  your  excitement  leads  yon 
astn^,  and  yon  do  not  see  that  you  are  talking  Uasphamy !  Come  to 
yourself,  my  daughter — to  that  calm  reason  which  constitutes  the  charm 
of  yomr  mind,  and  whidi  is  only  trouUed  by  a  moment's  excitement.'' 

^  Yon  thiiUc,  perhaps,"  continued  ihe  young  girl  more  sedately,  *^  diat 
it  is  the  sight  of  this  raonaetery  that  we  have  just  visited  that  has  sug- 
gested Aeae  ideas.  Well,  then,  learn  that  it  is  not  the  ease ;  that  my 
heart  has  been  troubled  and  my  head  confused  for  a  bag  time  now^— a 
very  long  time,  alas  T  .^^^ 

Thia  will  quite  anffice  to  show  how  dosely  the  subject  of  tha  romance 
attaches  itself  to  the  intimate  eoEiatenoe  of  the  author,  and  w»  find  the 
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same  inoident  alladed  to,  in  a  more  agreable  manner,  in  a  letter  of  Gas- 
tavns'f :  '*  I  have  just  been  reading  ine  life  of  a  saint,  which  I  foond  in 
one  of  the  drawers  of  my  room.  This  saint  had  been  a  man,  and  he  had 
remained  a  man  :  he  had  suffered,  he  had  cast  away  the  desires  of  thia 
world  far  away  from  him,  after  having  courageously  struggled  with 
them ;  he  had  banished  all  the  images  of  his  youth  from  his  thoughts, 
and  raised  up  repentance  between  them  and  his  years  of  solitude.  He 
worked  daily  in  preparing  his  grave,  thiuking  with  gladness  that  he 
would  leave  his  dust  to  the  earth,  and  he  tremblingly  hoped  that  his  soul 
would  go  to  heaven.  He  dwelt  in  the  Chartreuse  ;  in  1715  he  died,  or 
rather  he  disappeared,  his  death  was  so  soft.  Men  live  Uiere  who  are 
said  to  be  fanatic,  but  who  every  day  do  good  to  other  men.  What  a 
sublime  and  touching  idea  is  that  of  three  hundred  Chartreux  liriog  the 
most  holy  life,  filling  these  vast  cloisters,  only  raising  their  melancholy 
looks  to  bless  those  whom  they  meet,  exhibiting  in  every  movement  the 
most  profound  calm,  telling  with  their  features,  with  their  voices — which  are 
never  moved  by  excitement — that  they  only  live  for  that  great  God  who 
is  forgotten  in  the  world  but  is  adored  in  the  desert." 

"  Qui  dit  poete,  dit  toujours  un  pen  prophete,"  is  a  proverb  with  the 
French,  although  of  far  greater  antiquity,  for  prophet  and  poet  were 
almost  synonymous  in  the  times  of  the  Hebrews ;  but  it  is  impossible  not 
to  see  Madame  de  Erudener,  as  she  was  in  the  nineteenth  oentunr,  in 
these  thoughts  and  fancies.  The  woman  of  fashion  belonged  to  the 
eighteenth  century ;  courted  and  flattered,  vain  and  affected,  firivoloos 
and  inconsequent,  beautiful  and  susceptible,  a  thousand  triumphs  awaited 
her — triumphs  of  grace,  triumphs  of  talent,  and  triumphs  of  gallantry : 
to  the  nineteenth  century  belonged  the  pious  lady,  the  charitable  modier 
of  the  poor  and  the  afflicted,  the  pale,  thin  ascetic  who  seeks  for  merey 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  pilgrim,  martyr,  the  lady  with  the  g^y  drees 
and  plain  white  cap  covering  her  closely-cropped  hair,  once  so  much 
admired ! 

At  the  period  when  Madame  de  Krudener  was  a  woman  of  the  world, 
the  Encyclopsedists  had  reached  the  last  hours  of  their  orgies,  the  hours 
when  the  tables  were  turned,  and  the  lights  were  put  out,  and  two  enor- 
mous and  bloody  hands — the  hands  of  the  Revolution— were  feeling  aboot 
at  hap-hazard  among  the  powdered  heads  that  crowded  ^  salons  of 
the  Baron  of  Holbach.  Society,  mined  to  .its  very  base,  threatened  at 
every  moment  to  topple  over.  Paris  at  such  an  epoch  was  filled  with 
adventurers,  visionaries,  and  necromancers.  Mesmer  reigned  widi  mag* 
netic  wand  and  galvanic  chains  and  circuits,  while  Saint  Germain  and 
Cagliostro  resuscitated  the  dead,  who,  on  their  part,  terrified  the  w<»ld 
by  the  most  astounding  prophecies. 

It  was  about  1804  that  Madame  de  Erudener  first  met  Madame  de 
Stael  in  her  exile  at  Coppet.  Both  of  these  women — at  that  epoch  at 
the  very  pinnacle  of  their  worldly  and  literary  fiune — were  aboat  to 
follow  their  own  line,  and  to  take  the  part  that  was  destined  for  them 
in  die  great  events  that  were  taking  place.  The  one  became  a  politiea}, 
the  other  a  religious,  martyr.  Equally  made  to  exercise  a  powerful  ia- 
fluence  upon  their  contemporaries,  there  have  not  been  wanting  those 
who  have  made  vanity  the  basis  of  their  actions.  There  may  be  some 
truth  in  this,  but  it  is  very  he  firom  being  the  whde  truth. 
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The  fint  publie  ngut  <^  convenion  on  the  part  of  Madame  de  Erode. 
m»  ]iiaiii£Mted  themselTes  in  1806,  during  her  residence  at  Kcenigtberff;, 
idieie  the  had  gone  to  yiatt  Queen  Looisa  of  Prussia.  The  fair  and  frail 
form  that  only  a  few  years  preyiously  had  been  the  idol  of  Madame  R^ 
camier^s  salons,  dressed  in  Greek  attire,  with  naked  arms  and  bust,  was 
no  longer  to  be  seen  save  in  a  high  dress,  and  her  hair  combed  back  and 
depiived  of  all  ornaments.  She  had  then  attained  her  fortieth  year. 
Her  hnsband,  from  whom  she  had  been  long  separated,  had  died  at 
Berlin,  in  1804.  For  some  time  she  wore  a  small  crucifix  of  gold  orer 
her  dress,  but  even  that  disappeared.  She  took  off  all  her  rings,  remi- 
niseencee  of  former  frivolities,  but  that  did  not  prevent  people  admiring 
her  handsy  wluch  were  the  prettiest  in  the  world.  Her  step,  previously 
qaiek  and  hurried,  became  now  slow  and  measured.  In  company  sfaie 
remained  standing,  talking  at  the  comer  of  a  chimney,  and  out  of  doors 
die  dispensed  alike  with  equipages  and  lacqueys,  going  about  like  a 
Sister  <>f  Charity,  and  she  was  admitted  everywhere  without  ceremony. 

The  first  time  that  Madame  de  Krudener  obtained  a  sense  of  her 
power  over  the  multitude  is  said  to  have  been  at  Venice.  A  beggar- 
woman  had  been  arrested,  and  the  mob  interceded  for  her.  Madame 
de  Krudener,  passing  in  her  gondola,  also  interfered,  and  she  addressed 
the  parties  wiUi  such  effect  as  to  bring  about  the  desired  obiect,  where- 
mpon  the  mob  carried  her  in  triumph,  shouting,  ''See  the  beautiful 
young  lady,  who  has  pity  on  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  and  will  not  allow 
them  to  be  maltreated.''  This  event  produced  a  great  impression  upon 
her.  From  that  day  she  cultivated  the  favour  of  the  people;  the  gon- 
doliers disputed  the  honour  of  conveying  her  to  church,  and  within  the 
portals  of  the  sacred  edifice  people  recommended  themselves  to  her 
prayerf.  The  progress  of  events  also  materially  influenced  her  resolves. 
Afler  the  battle  of  Jena,  she  wrote  :  "  Great  destinies  are  being  aocom* 
plished  :  keep  your  eyes  open.  He  who  tries  the  hearts  of  the  humUe 
as  well  as  oi  the  strong,  is  about  to  manifest  himself  to  kings  as  well 
as  to  people." 

As  the  prosperity  of  Napoleon  increased,  Madame  de  Krudener  with* 
drew  to  Geneva,  where  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  Empeytas,  a 
minister  of  the  Beformed  Church,  who,  like  herself,  was  imbued  with  the 
sfnrit  of  mystic  ard6ur  as  well  as  of  piety.  She  had  at  this  epoch  two 
children,  one  of  whom,  a  boy,  she  sent  into  Livonia,  the  other,  a  girl,  she 
kept  near  herself. 

The  days  of  her  predications  and  missions  had  now  arrived.  At 
Heidelberg  she  visited  the  prison  for  criminals,  and  dwelt  for  some  weeks 
amoD^  thieves  and  assassins.  War  had  massed  these  personages  in  a  few 
strong  places,  and  they  had,  in  consequence,  become  so  dangerous  that 
their  gaolers  were  frightened  to  venture  among  them.  Yet  a  frail  woman 
was  not  terrified — it  is  true  that  her  very  fragility  was  a  kind  of  protect 
tion  to  her.  But  she  had  to  bear  with  their  raillery  against  herself  and 
against  the  Creator  of  all  things.  There  was,  in  her  own  words,  a 
perfect  luxury  of  vice  and  perdition  among  them.  Strange  to  say,  she 
met  in  this  gaol  a  man  with  whom  she  had  danced  in  Paris.  '*  Good 
lady,"  he  said,  **  do  not  try  to  convert  me.  A  society  that  humbles  and 
prostrates  itself  before  him  who  steals  a  crown  attests  that  there  is  only 
one  thing  in  this  world  below,  and  that  is  success.     To  succeed  is  virtnCi 
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tottlifcraM.*  AnodMT  took  her  book  out  •fliirfaMia,na«lniikBer 
Ott  ^  hotd  widi  it  ''Got  mwwf,  oM  fod,"  ko  «nd;  "^if  70a  wwa 
jioviig  and  pretty,  yoa  would  not  be  thiokiiig  of  Qoiy  but  of  kb  awet— b, 
ana  now  all  the  aoMeaae  that  7011  talk  k  for  tke  eooMibtioB  of  yottr  oM 
age  and  of  joor  woraHMit  eafcase." 

These  aentraMntal  promenadee  of  Madame  de  Kipodener  amonf  nofe 
aod  foftfwei,  her  preadmigt  and  pvedieatioiif  amoog  the  poor  and  th* 
eabrefttfe,  and  the  hme  of  her  proceedings^  that  tpr«id  far  and  wide  in 
town  and  country,  did  not  fail  to  attract  &e  attentioa  of  the  authotitiee. 
The  tumuli  of  war  aafed  her  for  a  time.  She  attempted,  on  the  niliea> 
from  Moeoowy  to  reach  Berlin,  but  waa  obliged  to  Tetnm  into  ^wil— r 
kmd,  the  eternal  home  of  the  free  and  of  the  persecuted,  and  sonetinMS 
of  the  nngvatefol.  When  newsarrtfed  of  the  tMittle  of  Leipiig,  ''TkaMk 
Hearen,  diank  Hearen,  princes  and  people,"  tke  exdaimed,  **  for  haiki^ 
safed  yon ;  yon  have  nothing  else  now  to  do,  parro  wntm  eti  neose- 
sarmmy  thank  HeaTcn  !"  She  spoke  of  Alexander  as  a  yoong  hero  who 
joined  the  energy  of  a  Cesar  to  the  celestial  candoor  of  an  apostle,  as4h» 
elect  of  Heayen,  and  her  words  had  an  effect  liiat  can  searcely  be  iouk 
gmed  in  less  impressionable  and  eacitable  times.  Thb  was,  indeed,  tka 
noment  of  Madame  de  Krudener's  greatest  triumphs,  and  better  to  hav» 
died  at  that  time,  with  the  halo  of  a  prophetess  round  her  pide  brow, 
flian  to  hare  lived  to  dishonour  her  grey  hairs  with  all  the  vanitiei  of 
lUnminiim  and  witdioraft. 

Madame  de  Krudener  first  made  acquaintance  with  the  thamnalurgiet 
Jong  StilHng  at  Carkruhe,  in  1814,  and  her  ezoitaUe  tuMpcianioMt 
allowed  itself  at  once  to  be  won  over  by  all  sorts  of  strange  systems  and 
fontastic  theories.  Jung  Stilling  was  Uie  son  of  a  peasant,  and  had  him- 
self been  brought  up  as  a  tailor.  Goethe  was  the  first  to  detect  m 
preeoeions  intelligence  in  this  youth  of  humble  origm,  and  it  was  to  his 
Baring  noticed  him  that  he  was  indebted  for  the  sympa^y  of  the  wotUL 
But  these  manifestations  of  interest  awakened  new  ambitions:  the  tailor> 
ing  was  given  up  for  doctoring,  and  Jung  Stilling  became  a  pbysieian 
wHhout  the  trouble  of  studying  the  science  or  passing  an  eKaminatioa  in 
erder  to  obtain  a  degree.  He  improvised  the  latter  as  a  more  easy  pro- 
eea.  His  business  consisted  in  effecting  cures  by  mystical  means  and  hj 
supernatural  incantations,  of  which  he  alone  possessed  the  secret  Sook 
IS  the  natural  love  for  quackery  and  humbug,  that  crowds  hastened  to 
the  empiric.  He  more  particularly  addicted  himself  to  the  cure  of  th» 
•yes,  and  here  he  performed  miracles.  All  those  upon  whom  he  operated 
were  to  recover  their  sight,  and  if  they  did  not  do  so  it  was  because  they 
were  destined  to  remain  blind  !  What  is  still  more  strange  is,  that  this 
man  who  practised  medicine  without  a  diploma,  this  dreamer,  quack,  and 
cheat,  who  had  always  li?ed  without  the  bounds  of  reali^,  was  appointed 
professor  of  political  economy !  Needless  to  say  that  he  was  most  pp»- 
foundly  ignorant  of  the  merest  elements  of  the  science  that  he^was  ap- 
pointed to  teach;  but  Europe  was  at  that  epoch  so  upset  by  the  honroiv 
of  war,  that  a  small  German  university  did  not  look  too  dose  to  ita 
appomtments* 

Jung  Stilling  not  only  managed,  however,  to  get  through  his  coarse 
of  political  economy  with  credit  to  himself,  but  he  found  time,  while  he 
was  disseminating  his  absurd  theories  of  the  devek>pment  of  wealth  md 
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of  kanutt  happmow^  to  indite  »  whole  hoit  of  ftightfid 
Findings  howe?«r,  that  ihb  ikilod  to  proeuio  tiie  noodful^  ho 
fjiofid  his  tectiet— ho  hod  olroody  oxporioooed  now  mnoh  could  bo  dooo 
hy  proteDOKMif  to  tko  myttioal— and  ho  aaaomed  to  have  gifoa  binuolf  qp 
to  a  pfofound  study  of  tho  oeoult  acionoegy  the  olomoata  of  which'  ho  at 
Hm  mum  lino  dovolopod  in  his  <«  Tho(^  of  Spirits  and  Scenes  of  tho 
IiM«iUo  World." 

Such  is  the  man  whom,  unfortwiatel^y  an  educated,  refinody  and 
htterlj  a  pious  person  Hke  Madame  de  &udener  allowed  henelf  to  bo 
iaftieneod  bj.  The  apparitionB  of  a  supernatural  world  were  the  inos* 
hanstible  theme  of  their  eooTersationsi  and  the  too  eredaloue  neophyte 
Mrtened  to  all  the  eitrayaganoes  of  this  arob>impostor  as  if  they  had  been 
vonb  of  the  Goq>el :  they  prayed  together,  aiui  they  summoned  spirite 
te  appear  befi>re  them.  All  the  false  pro{^ete  and  cheate  that  at  that 
epooh  aboanded  in  Alsatia,  in  Fraooonia,  in  Switaerland^  and  in  Bavaria» 
eoBigT^atod  around  this  madman,  who  pretended  to  be  in  immediate 
eoauauBication  with  the  Deity.  Madame  de  Krudeoer  f^und  herself 
imtrioraUy  mixed  up  with  these  mook  pn^pagaadists.  This  was  all  that 
waa  wanting  to  deliver  her  over  to  her  enemies,  who  wore  not  few  in 
Bnmber,  and  who  were  jealous  of  her  labours  and  success  amour  the 
poor,  the  imprisooed,  and  the  afflicted,  but  who,  so  long  as  she  had  per- 
backed  by  a  steady  piety  and  sound  faith,  had  found  it.impostible 


to  annoy  her.  Now  nothing  was  easier :  she  had  given  up  true  religion 
£or  imposture;  she  had  associated  herself  with  a  parcel  of  notonons 
dieate;  she  was  deaouneed  ae  being  herself  a  deceiver,  as  subversive, 
infidel,  and  impious.  She  who  had  been  the  friend  of  Alexander  and  the 
beloved  of  the  people,  was  ridiculed  and  laughed  at,  and  the  last  epoch  of 
her  life — the  era  of  her  disgrace — was  fairly  entered  upon.  Her  travels 
arare  now  prosecuted  with  a  commissary  of  police  in  the  carriage  and  a 
gaedanae  at  each  door — sad  and  paii^ul  peregrinations,  yet  still  more 
er  less  triumphal,  fat  the  people  hurried  wherever  she  waS|  and  prsssed 
aroand  the  carriage  of  the  poor  persecuted  lady.  Thua  it  was  that  she 
waa  harried  from  one  frontier  to  another.  No  German  state  would  allow 
her  to  remain  upon  ito  territory :  nowhere  could  she  find  an  asjrlum.  Oa 
the  tfareehold  of  every  hosteliy  she  was  met  by  a  police  officer,  who  at 
taee  bade  her  pass  on;  and  the  miserable  woman,  worn  out  with  futigue 
and  oAan  ill,  IumI  no  aUemative  but  to  get  up  again  into  her  carriage, 
and  to  porsae  the  coarse  of  her  anxious  roig^tions.  Sometimes  she  was 
in  want  of  money,  and  then  when  she  could  get  a  remittence  she  would 
divide  it  with  the  poor  and  the  needy.  Her  tribulatioos  and  anxieties 
were  truly  excessive.  She  was  getting  old,  and  at  open  war  with  all  the 
police  of  Europe ;  the  nomade  had  to  raise  her  tent  as  soon  a^  it  was 
iitehed  wherever  she  went.  At  length  she  found  refuge  at  the  house  of 
aer  son-in»law,  Baron  de  Berekheim,  who  lived  in  the  environs  of  Riga. 
But  it  was  not  without  a  pang  that  she  thus  resigned  herself  to  a  re- 
tirsd  life.  She  said  that  if  the  Creator  thus  humiliated  her,  it  was  becauae 
He  eouid  no  longer  be  glorified  by  her.  It  was  thus  that  she  wrote  to 
Empcrtas,  in  1820:  '<  God  permito  lasritude  to  creep  over  its  eleot,  ao 
that  they  may  know  of  how  little  import  is  their  strength  and  renown  to 
Him.  He  has  shown  to  me  also  within  these  few  davs  that  He  has  ao 
longer  any  need  of  my  poor  services.     My  head  bends  down  upon  my 
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oheet,  my  man  hl\  by  mj  fide^  and  my  ttep^  wfaioh  formerly  was  u  a 
spring  towards  an  object  to  be  attained,  is  now  slow  and  painml.  O  my 
friend !  when  the  terrible  hoar  shall  sound,  with  what  frigkt  diall  I 
answer  the  appeal !  It  is  in  vain  that  I  attempt  to  compare  my  good  and 
bad  days  disseminated  over  the  earth,  in  vain  that  I  attempt  to  drawcoo- 
closions :  there  is  no  fruit — alas !  no  fruit !  I  began  life  as  a  frivolous 
and  coquettish  woman,  and  after  a  brief  but  sharp  martyrdom,  I  finishes 
a  woman  without  courage  and  complaining." 

M.  de  Sternberg  relates  having  seen  this  remarkable  woman  in  her  re* 
tirement.  *'  It  was,"  he  relates,  '^  a  fine  summer's  evening,  when  I  was 
walking  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  that  I  saw  an  open  carriage  pass  by, 
in  which  an  old  lady,  in  a  dress  of  grey  silk,  was  seated  by  the  sideof  a  voun^ 
man.  Without  knowing  that  it  was  Madame  de  Erudener,  I  expenenoed 
a  singular  impression  at  the  sight  of  this  person.  A  moment  afterwards 
the  carriage  stopped,  and  the  old  lady  got  down,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of 
her  cavalier.  Although  at  a  short  distance,  I  soon  understood  why  she 
had  thus  got  down.  There  was  a  gproup  of  girls  close  by  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  busy  washing  clothes,  and  Madame  de  Krudener,  perodving. 
them,  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  getting  down  and  preaching 
something  to  them.  She  accordingly  made  her  way  to  the  laughing 
country  girls,  who  opened  their  great  eyes  with  wonder,  and  getting  up 
upon  a  bench,  she  thus  obtained  a  commanding  position,  from  whence  she 
addressed  a  homily  to  those  present,  of  which  t  perfectly  remember  the 
principal  points. 

**  *  What  are  you  doing  there  ?**  she  cried  out  in  the  dialect  of  ihe 
country  people,  and  with  a  loud  voice. 

''  The  girls  looked  at  one  another  laughingly,  and  replied  that  they  were 
washing  linen. 

<<  <  Very  good,'  replied  Madame  de  Krudener,  <'  you  are  washing  yoor 
body  linen  ;  but  do  you  think  of  the  stains  that  lie  on  your  conscieQees, 
of  the  spots  on  your  celestial  clothing,  that  will  drive  you  one  day  into 
confusion  and  despair,  if  you  appear  before  God  without  having  washed 
them  ?  You  open  your  great  eyes,  and  you  appear  to  ask  me  with  sur- 
prise how  I  can  know  that  there  are  any  stains  on  your  celestial  vestments? 
Believe  me  that  I  know  it  most  indubitably.  The  eouls  of  all  of  us  are 
similarly  curcumstanced,  and  the  best  and  noblest  have  their  stains;  that 
is  why  we  are  ordered  to  incessantly  keep  watch  over  our  purification,  and 
to  wash  off  the  spots  from  our  souls,  as  you  do  those  from  the  linen. 
Neglect  to  do  this,  and  God  will  punish  you  in  heaven,  as  your  master 
will  punish  you  on  earth  if  you  neglect  the  other.  But  the  punishments 
of  God  are  as  much  more  terrible  than  those  of  roan  as  heaven  is  higher 
than  the  earth.' 

''  And  thus  the  discourse  was  prolonged,  in  a  style  that  was  at  onoe 
familiar  and  yet  mystical,  but  always  borrowing  its  metaphors  from  cir- 
cumstances of  daily  life,  and  that  were  within  reach  of  the  simplest  minds. 
The  effect  was  prodigious.  As  Madame  de  Krudener  spoke  on,  these  poor 
girls  passed  from  a  state  of  stupid  astonishment  to  gathering  up  fragments, 
and  then  following  every  sentence  of  the  address,  and  as  they  did  so»  th^ 
former  boisterousness  changed  into  an  aspect  of  modest  decency. 
Gradually  they  left  their  work,  went  up  to  the  old  lady,  and,  ficdling  on 
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tbeb  bwei,  they  wept,  whilst  she,  elevated  aboTe^  smiled  widi  the  smile 
o£  lofe,  and  stretched  fwth  her  hands  to  bless  them. 

**  The  ealmness  of  the  spot,  a  cloudless  sky,  the  inspiration  of  her  words, 
whidi  were  carried  away  by  the  embalmed  breeze  of  the  evening,  all 
combined  to  produce  an  ineffaceable  impression  on  my  mind,  and  I  cannot 
to  the  present  day  hear  Madame  de  Erudener's  name  mentioned  without 
being  reminded  of  that  scene.'' 

Madame  de  Krudener  only  excited  public  attention  once  more  after  this ; 
it  was  when  she  went  to  St  Petersburg  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Greeks. 
This  active  Philhellenism  met,  however,  with  a  very  poor  success  with  go- 
vernment, which  politely  invited  her  to  quit  the  capital  and  take  herself 
off  to  the  Crimea — thereby  indicating  the  course  of  her  travels.  Unfor- 
tunately, while  at  the  old  capital  of  the  Tartar  Khans — Karasu  Bazar — 
or  "  the  market  on  the  Blackwater,"  she  caught  a  pestilential  fever,  of 
which  she  died  on  the  1 3th  of  December,  1824. 

Madame  Hommaire  de  Hell,  who  travelled  with  her  husband  in 
Southern  Russia  and  the  Crimea  in  1838-39,  gives  a  somewhat  different 
account  of  the  fate  of  this  remarkable  woman : 

Every  one  is  aware  of  the  mystic  influence  which  Madanie  de  Krudener 
ezercis^  for  manv  vears  over  the  enthusiastic  temperament  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  This  laaj,  who  has  so  charmingly  portraved  her  own  character  in 
"Valerie,"  who  was  pre-eminently  distinguished  in  the  aristocratic  snlons  of 
Paiis  by  her  beauty,  her  talents,  and  her  position  as  an  ambassadress,  who  was 
by  tarns  a  woman  of  the  world,  a  heroine  of  romance,  a  remarkable  writer,  and 
a  prophetess,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  in  France.  The  lovers  of  mystic  poetrr 
wul  read  "  Valerie,"  that  charming  work,  the  appeiaranoe  of  which  made  so  much 
noise,  notwithstanding  the  bulleims  of  the  srand  army  (for  it  appeared  in  the 
most  biiliiant  period  of  the  Empire) ;  those  who  delight  in  grace,  combined  with 
beauty  and  mental  endowments,  will  recal  to  mind  that  young  woman  who  won 
for  herself  so  distinguished  a  place  in  French  society ;  and  those  whose  glowbg 
iBSginations  love  to  dwell  on  exalted  sentiments  and  religious  fervour,  united  to 
the  most  lively  faith,  cannot  refuse  their  admiration  to  her  who  asked  of  the 
lughty  of  the  earth  only  the  means  of  freely  exercising  charity,  that  evangelical 
virtue,  of  which  she  was  always  one  of  the  most  ardent  apostles. 

The  "Lettres  de  Mademoiselle  Cochelet"  made  known  to  us  with  what  zeal 
Madame  de  Ejrudener  applied  herself  to  seeking  out  and  comforting  the  afilicted. 
Her  extreme  goodness  ot  heart  was  such  that  she  was  called,  in  St.  Petersburg, 
the  Mother  of  the  Poor.  All  the  sums  she  received  from  the  emperor  were  im- 
Biediately  distributed  to  the  wretched,  and  her  own  fortune  was  applied  in  the 
same  way,  so  that  her  house  was  besieged  from  morning  till  niffht  by  mujiks  and 
motkeara  of  families,  to  whom  she  gave  food  both  for  soul  and  Body. 

With  so  much  will  and  power  to  do  good,  Madame  de  Krudener  by-and-by 
acquired  so  great  an  influence  in  St.  Petersburg,  that  the  government  at  last  be- 
came alarmed.  She  was  accused  of  entertaining  tendencies  of  too  liberal  a  cast, 
religious  notions  of  no  orthodox  kind,  extreme  ambition  cloaked  under  the  guise 
of  chanty,  and  therewith  too  much  compassion  for  those  miserable  mujiks  of 
whom  sht  was  the  unfailing  friend.  But  the  chief  cause  of  the  displeasure  of 
the  court  was  the  baroness  s  connexion  with  two  other  ladies,  whose  religioua 
sentiments  were  by  aU  means  exceedingly  questionable.  They  were  the  Princess 
Galitsin  and  the  so-called  Countess  Quacher. 

The  publicity  which  these  ladies  affected  in  all  their  acts  could  not  but  be 
injurious  to  the  meek  Chnstiau  enterprise  of  Madame  de  Krudener.  The 
princess  was  detested  at  court.  Too  superior  to  disjjuise  her  opinions,  and  re- 
nowned for  her  beauty,  her  caustic  wit,  and  her  philosophic  notions,  she  had 
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^       ^  Imt  a  kost  of  enenuM,  wlu)  were  sure  to  tike  tiio  iatimppm- 

timity  of  injuring  her  with  the  emperor.  As  for  the  Gooiitew  Qaachai^  het 
rather  eqoiTocal  poaition  at  the  eourt  furaifthed  a  weapon  againat  her,  when, 
suddenly  issuing  from  the  extreme  retirement  in  which  she  haa  previously  Ured, 
she  became  one  of  Madame  de  Emdener's  most  enthusiastic  adepts.  .... 

When  the  Princess  Galitzin  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  after  a  journey  to 
Italy,  the  emperor,  who  sincerely  admired  her,  took  upon  nimself  to  make  two 
ladies  acquainted  whom  he  thought  so  fitted  to  appreciate  each  other.  As  he 
had  foreseen,  a  eloie  intimacy  grew  up  between  them,  but  to  the  great  mortifi- 
cation of  the  court,  this  intimacy  was,  through  Madame  de  Krvdemer'a  iwflnwiK^ 
the  basis  of  an  association  which  aimed  at  nothing  less  than,  the  eoQTeiBioa  <i 
the  whole  earth  to  the  holy  law  of  Christ. 

At  first  the  scheme  was  met  with  derision,  then  alarm  was  felt,  and  at  last, 
by  dint  of  intrigues,  the  emperor,  whom  these  ladies  had  half  made  a  prosekte, 
WIS  forced  to  banish  them  from  court,  and  confine  them  for  the  rest  of  roeir 
days  to  the  territory  of  tbe  Crimea.  It  is  said  that  this  decision,  so  eoatrary  to 
the  kind  nature  of  Alexander,  was  oecasioned  by  an  article  in  an  English  news- 
paper, in  which  the  female  trio  and  his  imperial  majesty  were  made  the  aabiaotB 
of  most  biting  sarcasms.  Enraged  at  being  accused  of  being  held  in  leaoia^ 
strings  by  three  half-crazed  women,  the  emperor  signed  the  warrant  for  thor 
exile,  to  the  ^reat  joy  of  the  envious  courtiers.  The  victims  beheld  in  the  event 
oaly  tbe  manifeatation  of  the  Divine  will,  that  the^  should  propagate  the  fidth 
amon^  the  fdlowen  of  Mahomet.  In  a  s^nrit  of  Christian  humility  they  decKued 
laoeivnig  any  other  eseort  than  that  of  a  non-commissioned  officer,  whote  di^ 
should  M  only  to  see  to  their  personal  safety,  and  transmit  their  orders  to  the 
poiOBS  employed  in  the  journey.  Their  departure  produced  a  great  scnsatinn 
m  St.  Petersburg ;  and  every  one  was  eager  to  see  the  distinguished  ladies  in 
their  mcaastie  costume.  The  court  laughcMl,  but  the  populace,  always  seasithe 
where  religion  is  concerned,  and  who,  oesides,  were  losing  a  most  geaenwa 
proteotieia  in  Madame  de  Erudener,  accompanied  the  pilgrims  with  great 
demonstrations  of  respect  and  sorrow  to  the  banks  of  the  Neva»  where  they 
embarked  on  the  6th  of  September,  1828 

The  apparition  of  these  ladies  in  the  Crimea  threw  the  whole  peninsula  into 
eommotion.  E^er  to  make  proselytes,  they  were  seen  toiling  in  their  b^^uae 
costume,  with  the  cross  and  the  gospel  in  their  hands,  over  mountains  sad 
Talleys,  eaq>loring  Tatar  villages,  and  even  carrying  their  enthusiasm  to  the 
strange  length  of  preaching  in  the  open  air  to  the  amazed  and  puzsled  Mussel 
mans.  But  as  the  English  consul  had  predicted,  in  spite  of  their  mystic  fervoor, 
their  persuasive  voices,  and  the  origmality  of  their  enterprise,  our  heroines 
effected  few  conversions.  They  only  succeeded  in  making  themselves  thoroughly 
ridiculous,  not  only  in  the  eyes  of  the  Tatars,  but  in  those  also  of  the  Ramian 
nobles  of  the  vioinitjr,  who  instead  of  seconding  their  efforts,  or  at  least  giving 
them  credit  for  their  good  intentions,  regarded  them  only  as  feather-wittea 
iUumimUa,  capable  at  most  of  catechising  little  children.  Thd  police,  too,  always 
prompt  to  take  alarm,  and  having  besides  received  special  instructions  respect- 
ing these  ladies,  soon  threw  impediments  in  the  way  of  all  their  efforts,  so  that 
two  months  had  scarcely  elapsed  before  they  were  obliged  to  give  up  their  nmng 
wagrs,  their  preachings,  and  all  the  fine  dreams  they  had  indulged  during  their 
long  and  painful  journey.  It  was  a  sore  mortification  to  them  to  renounce  the 
hope  of  planting  a  new  Thebaid  in  the  mountains  of  the  Crimea.  Madame  de 
Krndener  oouldnot  endure  the  loss  of  her  illusions ;  her  health,  already  impaired 
by  many  years  of  an  ascetic  life,  declined  rapidly,  and  within  a  year  from  the 
time  of  her  arrival  in  the  peninsula,  there  remained  no  h<^  of  saving  her  life. 
She  died  in  1883,  in  the  arms  of  her  daughter,  the  Baroness  Berokheim,  who 
had  been  for  some  years  resident  on  the  southern  coast,  and  became  possessed 
of  many  documents  on  the  ktter  part  of  a  Hfe  so  rich  in  romantic  events ;  but 
unfortunatdy  these  documents  are  not  destined  to  see  the  light. 

Princess  Qalitzin,  whose  religious  sentiments  were  pemaps  less   sincere^ 
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thcmfllii  no  more  of  maldng  oonveraions  after  slie  had  installed  hersdf  in  her 
deHgn^bl  tUU  on  the  coast.  Throwing  off  for  erer  the  coarse  h^gnine  rohe,  she 
adopted  a  no  less  eoeentric  oostime^  which  she  retained  aniil  her  death.  It  was 
an  Amaionian  petticoat,  with  a  doth  vest  of  a  mide  cut.  A  Polish  ci^  trimmed 
with  for  completed  her  attire,  that  accorded  well  with  the  original  character  of 
{he  princess.  It  is  in  this  dress  she  is  represented  in  seyeral  portraits  still  to  be 
seen  in  her  villa  at  Koreis. 

The  caustic  wit  that  led  to  her  disgrace  at  the  conrt  of  St.  Petersbnrg,  her 
statdy  manners,  her  name,  her  nrodigions  memory,  and  immense  fortnne,  qaioklr 
attMcted  ronnd  her  all  the  notable  persons  in  Sontbem  Russia.  Distinguished 
tonafpaea  eagerly  ooTeted  the  honour  of  being  introduced  to  her,  and  sne  was 
soon  at  the  head  of  a  little  court,  over  which  Sxe  presided  like  a  real  soveresn. 
But  being  by  nature  very  capricious,  the  freak  sometimes  seized  her  to  shut 
hersdf  up  for  whole  months  in  total  solitude.  Although  she  rdapsed  into  phib- 
sophieal  and  Yohaman  notions,  the  remembrance  of  Biadane  de  Kruaensr 
iB8|]md  bar  with  oeoaeional  fits  of  derotion  that  oddi^  oontraeted  with  her  nswl 
habits.  It  was  during  one  of  these  visitations  that  she  erected  a  colossal  croaa 
on  one  of  the  heists  commanding  Koreis.  The  croas  being  gilded  is  visible  to 
a  {jeat  distanoe. 

net  death  in  1839  left  a  void  in  Russian  society  which  wIH  not  easily  be 
iSed.  Reared  in  the  school  of  the  eigfateenUi  century,  well  versed  in  the  litera- 
ture and  the  arts  of  France,  speaking  the  langua^  with  an  entire  command  of 
all  that  ligfal>  playful  raillery  that  muie  it  so  formidable  of  yore ;  having  been  a 
■ear  obserter  of  all  the  events  and  all  the  eminent  men  of  theSmpire ;  posaiM* 
in^  monoYer,  a  power  of  apprekmsion  and  discernment  that  gave  equal  variety 
and  podnt  to  her  oonversaticm ;  a  man  in  mind  and  variety  of  knowledge,  a  woman 
in  crace  and  frivolity ;  the  Princess  Galitsin  belonged  by  her  brilliant  qualities 
ana  her  charming  fudts  to  a  class  that  is  day  by  day  becoming  extinct. 

Kow  that  conversation  is  quite  dethroned  in  France,  and  exists  only  in  some 
few  salons  of  Europe,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  the  influence  formeriy  exerened  by 
women  of  talent.  Those  of  our  day,  more  ambitious  of  obtauiing  celebrity 
throu^  the  press  than  of  reigning  over  a  social  circle,  guard  the  treasures  6i 
their  imagination  and  intellect  with  an  anxious  reserve  that  cannot  but  prove  a 
real  detriment  to  society.  To  write  feuilletons.  romances,  and  poetry,  is  all  verv 
well ;  but  to  preside  over  a  drawing-room,  like  the  women  of  the  eighteenth 
eentury,  has  also  its  merit.  But  we  must  not  bkme  the  female  sex  alone  for  the 
loss  of  that  supremacy  which  once  belonged  to  French  society.  The  men  of  the 
present  day,  more  serious  than  their  predecessors,  more  occupied  with  poeitiv^ 
la^ble  interests,  seem  to  look  with  cold  disdain  on  what  but  lately  commanded 
their  wannest  admiration. 

The  so-called  Countess  Guacher,  who  shared  the  exile  of  Princess 
Galitan  and  of  Madame  de  Rrudener,  and  who  died  in  obscurity  in  1823^ 
was  the  Countess  de  Laroothe,  who  bad  been  whipped  and  branded  on 
die  Pku»  de  Greve  as  an  accomplice  in  the  ijpandalous  affair  of  the 
diamond  necklace. 
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....  bat  made  a  mingle-mangle  and  a  hotch-potch  of  it— I  cannot  tell  what.— 
Bp.  Latimbs'b  Sertnoru. 

PBOPBIA  QU^  NAEIBITS. 

M3.  Leigh  Hunt  begins  a  sentence  descriptive  of  Cromwell's  phy- 
siognomy (in  which  the  nose  '*  looked  almost  like  a  knob  of  oak"),  as 
follows :  "  The  nose,  which  in  every  face  is,  perhaps,  the  seat  of  refine- 
ment or  coarseness  (at  least  I  have  never  found  the  symptom  fail"),  ftc* 
In  his  Criticism  on  Female  Beauty,  however,  the  same  critic  declares  that 
the  nose  in  general  has  the  least  character  of  any  of  the  features.  When 
we  meet  with  a  very  small  one,  says  he,  we  only  wish  it  lai|;er ;  when 
with  a  large  one,  we  would  fain  request  it  to  be  smaller.  *^  In  itself  it 
is  rarely  anything."  The  poets,  he  goes  on  to  observe,  have  been  puzzled 
to  know  what  to  do  with  it :  they  are  generally  contented  with  describing 
it  as  straight,  and  in  good  proportion.  The  straight  nose,  quoth  Dante, 
— "  11  drUto  naso.''  "  Her  nose  directed  straight,'*  saith  Chaucer.  «*  Her 
nose  is  neither  too  long  nor  too  short,"  say  the  Arabian  Nights.  Orid 
makes  no  mention  of  a  nose.  Ariosto  says  of  Alcina's  (not  knowing 
what  else  to  say),  that  envy  could  not  nnd  fsmlt  with  it.  Anacreon. 
contrives  to  make  it  go  shares  with  the  cheek.  *^  The  commentators 
have  a  curious  difficulty  with  a  line  in  Catullus.  They  are  not  sure 
whether  he  wrote 

Salve,  nee  nimio  paella  naso — 

(Hail,  damsel,  with  by  no  means  too  much  nose ;) 

or, 

Salve,  nee  minmo  puella  naso — 

(Hail,  damsel,  with  by  no  means  nose  too  little). 

It  is  a  feature  generally  to  be  described  by  negatives.  It  is  of  import- 
ance, however,  to  the  rest  of  the  fiace.  If  a  good  nose  will  do  little  for  a 
countenance  otherwise  poor,  a  bad  one  is  a  great  injury  to  the  best.  .  .  . 
A  nose  merely  well-drawn  and  proportioned,  can  be  very  insipid.  Some 
little  freedom  and  delicacy  is  required  to  give  it  character.  The  character 
which  most  becomes  it  is  that  of  taste  and  apprehensiveness.  And  a 
perfectly  elegant  face  has  a  nose  of  this  sort.  Dignity,  as  regards  this 
feature,  depends  upon  Ihe  expression  of  the  rest  of  the  face.  Thus  a 
large  aquiline  nose  increases  the  look  of  strength  in  a  strong  face,  and  of 
weakness  in  a  weak  one.  The  contrast — the  want  of  balance— b  too 
great.  Junius  adduces  the  authority  of  the  sophist,  Philostratus,  for 
tetragonal  or  quadrangular  noses, — noses  Uke  those  of  statues;  that  is 
to  say,  broad  and  level  on  the  bridge,  with  distinct  angles  to  the  parallelo- 
g^ram.  These  are  better  for  men  than  women.  The  genders  of  noses 
are  more  distinct  than  those  of  eyes  and  lips.  The  neuter  are  the  com- 
monest. A  nose  a  little  aquiline  is  not  unhandsome  in  a  woman.  Cyruses 
Aspasia  had  one,  according  to  ^lian.  .  .  .  But  a  large  aquiline  uose  is 

*  Memoirs  of  Sir  Balph  Esher,  voLiLch.iL 
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bad.  It  treochet  iip<m  the  other  sex,  and  requires  all  the  graces  of 
Aspaaia  to  canr  it  off.  Those,  indeed,  will  cany  off  anything.  There 
are  many  handsome  and  even  charming  women  with  such  noses ;  hat 
they  are  charming  in  spite  of  them,  not  by  their  assistance.  Painters  do 
not  give  them  to  their  ideal  beaaties.^  We  do  not  imagine  angels  with 
aquiKne  noses.  Dignified  men  have  them.  Plato  calls  them  royaL 
Maria  Antoinette  was  not  the  worse  for  an  aquiline  nose ;  at  least  in  her 
triumphant  days,  when  she  swam  through  an  ante-chamber  like  a  vision, 
and  swept  away  the  understanding  of  Mr.  Burke."*  Those  who  are 
conversant  with  the  opuscula  omnia  of  Leontius,  will  be  aware  of  the 
freqoencnr  of  his  nasal  allusions.  A  *'  nose  of  taste"  is  what  he  rather 
prided  hmiself  on  possessing,  and  welcomed  on  any  alien  £Eice.  Even  when 
a  monkey  is  his  theme,t  he  carefully  notes  that  its  worst  feature  is  the 
inefficient  nose,  arguing,  it  would  seem,  an  infirmity  of  purpose  to  any 
strong  endeavour ;  though,  not  less  carefully  he  notes,  that,  as  if  to  show 
her  love  of  comedy,  and  render  the  class  a  riddle  for  alternate  seriousness 
and  laughter,  Nature  has  produced  a  species  of  ape,  ludicrous  for  the 
length  of  this  very  feature.^  His  friend  and  coUaborateur  at  the  Round 
Table,  William  Hazlitt,  is  also  nasalogically  disposed,  and  offers  some 
pointed  remarks  on  flat  noses,  if  we  remember  aright,  in  an  Essay  on 
that  captivating  abstract.  Beauty, — in  which  essay  the  African  pug-nose 
is,  if  not  literally  pulled  (which  might  be  difficult,  considering  its  struc- 
ture), at  any  rate  pulled  to  pieces  (figuratively),  and  compared  to  the  ace 
of  Clubs.  Hazlitt  was  fond  of  snubbing — far  more  addicted  to  flattening 
than  flattering — that's  flat. 

In  that  extraordinary  book  on  England  and  the  English,  which  was 
lately  bestowed  on  the  French  public  by  Monsieur  L.  J.  Larcher,  and  to 
which  M.  Emile  Girardin  was  g^ood  enough,  or  weak  enough,  to  write  a 
commendatory  Pre&ce, — ^the  general  subject  of  eccentricity  on  the  part 
of  wealthy  Englishmen  is  illustrated  by  this  particular  instance — which 
has  been  justly  claimed  in  England  as  a  valuable  addition  to  Sterne's 
£unous  Cluster  on  Noses :— ^^  Lies  singularity  de  ce  genre  ne  sont  pas 
fort  rares  en  Angleterre.  Ainsi,  il  y  a  quelques  ann^es,  un  riche  habitant 
de  Londres  meurt  et  laisse  k  Miss  B  .  .  .,  qui  ne  le  connaissait  nullement, 
une  fortune  s'^levant  k  plusieurs  millions.  'Je  supplie,  ^rit-il,  Miss 
B  .  .  .  d'accepter  le  don  de  ma  fortune  enti^re,  trop  flEuble,  aupres  des 
inexprimables  sensations  que  m'a  fut  ^prouver  penduit  trois  ans  la  con- 
templation de  son  adorable  nez.'  "§  On  national  g^unds,  we  presume 
M.  Larcher  to  suppose  this  adorable  feature  to  have  been  a  little,  if  not 
more  than  a  littie>  retrousse. 

The  eccentric  testator's  lega(rv  may  at  least  be  put  in  as  eridence 
against  the  sweeping  averment  of  a  recent  Saturday  Reriewer,  that  the 
central  prominence  of  the  human  face  is  the  only  portion  of  it  which  has, 
on  no  occasion,  had  civil  things  said  to  its  credit  account.  The  poets, 
remarks  thb  critic,  while  they  lavish  compliments  upon  eyes,  cheeks,  lips, 
and  chin,  invariably  shirk  the  nose,  as  if  it  was  a  tmng  quod  versu  dieire 

*  Men,  Women,  and  Books,  voL  i:  Criticism  on  Female  Beaufy,  ch.  iL 
t  **  A  Visit  to  the  Zoologicia  Gardens." 

t  The  JSmia  itoHroto—** long-nosed  ape."    <«It  is  tmia,  bat  not  mmo,"  ssjs 
Blomenbach,  **  being  remaricaUe  for  its  long  proboicls-like  nose.** 
{  Les  Anglais,  Londres,  et  TAngletene.    Par  L.  J.  Larcher.    Paris,  1861. 
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wm  eti  tha  intfodoatioii  of  nUdi  if  «noiigk  to  xwa  a  fonaat  <'  WW 
em  heard  of  a  lorer  laddng  a  vrMi  ballad  to  his  niatrasB'i  noie,  or  an* 
iDtatiiig  her  to  diink  to  himonlj  with  her  mte^  or  to  taka,  oh,  taka  tlut 
note  away?  In  fiict,  it  is  infanaUy  ignored  in  a  moat  aMobad  manniBr» 
until  it  haa  beoome  utterly  damoraliaod;  and  then^  with  a  anbtle  emdlTyv 
it  ia  apoitro[^uaad  by  the  lynat  as  *  Jolly  Nose^'  and  ironioaliy  congmtfi^ 
lated  upon  ita  mhieB.''  And  yet,  adda  ita  half-detraotor,  faalf«44»ologiat» — 
eten  laying  aaide  ail  oonaideraitMoa  of  mara  vtility,  there  ia  not  a  aaove 
impcnrtant  member  ia  the  whole  facial  oomnMnwealth,  mor  one  which,  ia 
sagarded  by  ita  posaeaaor  with  oMre  ainoare  thoi:^  secret  afieotion.* 

The  author  (A  "  Naaology  "  shrinks  from  die  thought,  that  after  con* 
tamplating  the  poweif  nl  Roman-noaed  morers  of  the  world's  deatiiuea»  or 
the  refined  and  elegant  Greek^nosed  arbiters  of  art,  or  idie  deep  and 
seiious-minded  thinkeza  with  CogttatiYet  noaea,  we  must  daaeond  to  what 
he  oalls  the  horrid  bathos,  the  imbecile  inanity  of  the  Snub.  A  snub  noae 
ia  to  him  a  subiect  of  moat  melancholy  contemplation.  He  beholda  in  it 
a  pnx^  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  human  race.  He  feela  that  auch  was  noi 
the  shape  of  Adaon's  noaa;  that  tbe original  type  haa  been  departed  fixna; 
that  the  deprafity  of  man's  heart  haa  extended  itself  to  his  teaturea,  and 
that,  to  paK>dy  Cowpar's  line,  purloined,  by-the-by,  from  Coi^y, — 

God  made  the  Boman,  and  man  made  the  Snub. 

^  Fortunately  for  our  hypothesis,  and  £ar  our  feelings,  we  cannot  find  a 
single  instance  of  the  existence  of  ^ther  the  Celestial  i^  or  the  Snub  among 
celebrated  persons,  except  in  those  who  are  illustrious  by  courtesy  rather 
than  by  their  actions^  and  whom  station,  not  worth,  haa  made  oon- 
8picnous.^§ 

One  of  this  author^s  critics  haa  obsenred,  that  if  it  be  true  that  men 
^'  follow  their  nosea"  in  a  double  sense,  we  are  put  on  the  soent  of  a  new 
species  of  cultivation :  the  establishment  of  the  nose  as  a  moral  barometar 
haFing,  moreover,  this  great  oonvenienoe,  that  these  is  no  ecMocealing  the 
indbator.||  When  warrants  weie  issued  in  1691  for  the  apprehennon  of 
Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely,  as  a  treasonable  practitioner,  and  that  prdate  made 
off  for  the  Continent,  his  friends  had  little  hope  that  be  would  escape, 
says  Lord  Macaulay,  '*  for  his  nose  was  such  as  none  who  had  seen  k 
could  forget"^  There  was  no  concealing  the  indicator— in  dus  case  a 
great  moonvenienoe.  The  fugitive  bish^  could  just  then  have  more 
sincerely  asserted  Nolo  episcopari  than  Nihil  me  pcmitei  huiut  nam. 
Hr.  Slick  of  Slickville  is  strenuously  ojmosed  to  the  mdioaUve  mood  of 
scientific  nasology,  and  stands  up  for  the  eye  as  the  alone  indes  to  cdia- 
racter,  or  reliable  barometer  of  sentiment  ''  Some  fellers,  and  especially 
punters,''  quoth  he,  "  go  a  ravin'  and  a  pratin'  about  the  mouth,  the  ex- 
pnesnon  of  the  mouth,  the  seat  of  all  the  emotions,  the  speakin'  mouth, 
the  large  print  of  the  mouth,  and  such  stuff;  and  others  aie  for  ever- 
lastmgly  a  leoturin'  about  the  noae,  the  expression  of  tibe  nose^  the  oha- 

•  Satw^  BevkBfy  No.  £89;  Art.:  "The  Oyster." 

t  Or  wide-DOStriUed.  Not  clubbed,  but  gradudtty  widening  from  bdow  the 
bridge,  llie  other  noses  are  seen  in  profile,  but  this  in  full  fkoe.  (KasiAogy;  or 
Hints  towards  a  Classification  of  Noses.    Bj  Mwin  WarwSck.) 

t  Wbieb,  being  tnauUtad  and  tenasstrialised,  meaneth,  Tum-up. 

I  Nasology  (1848).  |  AOmamn,  No.  1086« 

1  Maoaolaj'fl  Hist  of  EogL,  vel.  iv.  ch.  xvil 
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meter  of  tfa#  no$e,  and  so  oo,  juat  as  if  tLff  nosa  was  anytbing  elso  bni  a 
fl|)aakin'  trumpet  that  a  sneeae  bbws  through,  and  the  snu&s  give  the 
rattlos  to,  or  that  oant  uses  as  a  flate ;  I  wouldn't  give  a  piece  of  tobaekjr 
&r  the  nose,  except  to  tell  me  when  my  food  was  good ;  nor  a  oeot  for 
the  mouth,  exoept  as  a  kernel  for  the  tongue."*  The  Clook maker  is  pro- 
bably right  in  preferring  the  eye  as  an  index  to  ohaiactor,  but  he  florely 
noderrates  the  potential  value  of  the  nose  in  that  raspeet 

He  would  be  utterly  wanting  in  sympathy  with  the  very  being's  end 
and  aim  of  Slawkenbergius,  that  '^  sad  foreteller  "  of  so  many  of  the  whips 
and  short  turns  which  in  one  stage  or  oth»  of  Tristram  Shandy's  lire, 
"came  slap  "  upon  said  Tristram  from  the  shortness  of  his  nose,  and  no 
other  diseoverable  cause ; — Slawkenbergius,  who  decUoated  the  labours  of 
his  life,  neglected  his  pastimes,  called  forth  all  the  powers  and  foeulties  of 
his  nature,  macerated  himself  in  the  service  of  manlund^  and  wrote  a  grand 
folio  for  tbera,  upon  the  subject  of  their  noses — "collating,  oelleotiDg, 
compiling;  b^fgiog,  borrowing,  and  stealing,  as  he  went  along,  all  that 
had  been  written  or  wrangled  thereupon  in  the  schools  and  porticos  of 
the  learned  ;  so  that  Slawkenbergius  bis  book  may  be  properly  considered, 
not  only  as  a  model,  but  as  a  thorough-stitched  digest,  and  regular  inatitute 
of  noses ;  comprehending  in  it,  all  that  is  or  can  be  needful  to  be  known 
about  them.^t 

Mr.  Shandy's  collection  of  treatises  on  nasology  includes  the  valuable 
WQik  of  Prignitz^  who  demonstrates,  by  inductive  philosophy,  largely 
applied,  that  the  configuration  and  mensuration  of  the  osseous  or  bony 
parts  of  human  noses,  are  much  nearer  alike  than  the  world  imagines  ; 
the  difference  amongst  them  being,  he  says,  a  mere  trifle,  not  wordi 
taking  notice  of;  but  that  the  siie  and  jollity  of  every  individual  nose, 
and  by  which  one  nose  ranks  above  another,  and  bears  a  higher  prbe, 
is  owing  to  the  cartilaginous  and  muscular  parts  of  it,  into  whose  ducts 
and  sinuses  the  blood  and  animal  spirits  being  impelled  and  driven  by 
the  f<M-ee  of  the  imagination,  *'  it  so  happens,  and  ever  must,"  says  Prig- 
nite,  ''  that  the  excellency  of  the  nose  is  in  a  direct  arithmetical  propor- 
tkm  to  the  excellency  of  the  wearer's  fancy."  Accepting  this  view,  what 
a  feUow  of  infinite  fancy  must  Bardolph  have  been,  aU  the  blood  and 
animal  spirits  of  whose  body  seem  to  have  been  concentrated  in  his  nasal 
Qigau — an  organ  on  which  Falstaff  played  so  freely — ^voluntaries,  fugues, 
and  what  not,  like  the  masterly  performer  he  was.  ^^  Do  thou  amend 
thy  &ee,"  Sir  John  bids  poor  Bardolph,  <^  and  I'll  amend  my  lifo  :  Thou 
art  our  admiral,  thou  barest  the  lantern  in  tiie  poop, — but  'tis  in  the 
nose  of  thee ;  thou  art  the  knight  of  the  burning  lamp."  In  vain  the 
fisgrant*&ced  booser's  mild  expostulation :  *<  Why,  Sir  John,  my  face 
does  you  no  harm."  *'  No,  I'll  be  sworn,"  rejoins  the  ruthless  knight ; 
**  I  make  as  good  use  of  it  as  many  a  mandoth  of  a  death's  head,  or  a 
mem^tUo  mor€^ — witness  the  witty  profanity  about  Dives  in  flames. 
Then  again  :  <'  When  thou  ran'st  up  Gad's-hill  in  the  nig^t  to  catch  my 
horse,  if  I  did  not  think  thou  hadst  been  an  igniifatuus^  or  a  ball  of 
wildfire,  there's  no  purchase  in  money.  O  thou  art  a  perpetual  triumph, 
an  everlasting  bonfire-light !  Thou  hast  saved  me  a  thousand  marks  in 
links  and  torches,  walking  with  thee  in  the  night  betwixt  tavern  and 

*  The  Attochc,  cb.  xxxiii.  t  Tristram  Shandy,  ch.  xzxvilL 
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taTera  :  bat  the  sack  that  thou  hast  drunk  me,  would  have  bought  me 
lights  as  good  cheap,  at  the  dearest  chandler's  in  Europe.  I  have  main^ 
tained  that  salamander  of  yours  with  fire,  any  time  these  two-and-thirty 
years;  Heaven  reward  me  for  it  !'* — One  can  forgive  Bardoiph's  angiy 
wish,  after  so  much  badgering  and  baiting,  that  his  face  were  in 
FalstafiTs  belly, — and  none  the  less  for  the  jesting  repartee  it  provokes, 
'<  God*a-mercy !  so  should  I  be  sure  to  be  heart-bumed."*  Sir  John's 
page,  too,  must  needs  try  his  'prentice  hand  at  handling  Bardolph's  nose 
— that  page  the  knight  had  from  Prince  Hal  a  Christian,  and  look  if  the 
fat  villain  hath  not  in  a  trice  transformed  him  ape.  ^*  He  [Bardolph] 
called  me  even  now,  my  lord,  through  a  red  lattice, f  and  I  could  discern 
no  part  of  his  face  from  the  window  :  at  last,  I  spied  his  eyes  ;  and  me- 
thought  he  had  made  two  holes  in  the  ale-wife's  petticoat,  and  peeped 
through.";|;  A  precocious  malapert!  —  Elsewhere  Falstaff  averse  in 
answer  to  the  Prince's  kind  inquiries,  that  *'  the  fiend  hath  pricked  down 
Bardolph  irrecoverable :  and  his  face  is  Lucifer's  privy  kitchen,  where  he 
doth  nothing  but  roast  worms.  "§  When  Sir  John  lies  a-dying — his 
feet  and  upward  all  as  cold  as  any  stone  (as  Mistress  Quickly  with 
homely  pathos  describes  it) — ^that  tiny  thief  of  a  page  bids  Bardolph  put 
his  nose  between  the  sheets,  and  do  the  office  of  a  warming-pan.  Q  But 
die  the  else  immortal  knight  needs  must — his  last  joke,  on  record,  being 
at  the  expense  of  Bardolph's  nose,  and  the  fire  that  fed  it  And  Bar- 
dolph improves  the  occasion  with  the  remark,  *^  Well  the  fuel  is  gone 
that  maintained  that  fire :  that's  all  the  riches  I  got  in  his  service.*'^ 
It  is  the  poor  fellow's  penultimate  reflection.  Too  soon  we  hear  bad 
news  of  the  Man  with  the  Nose,  and  his  impending  fate  at  the  hands  of 
the  provost-marshaL  *<  Marry,  for  my  part,"  reports  tig^t  and  trim 
Captain  Fluellin,  ^'  I  think  the  duke  hath  lost  never  a  man,  but  one  that 
is  like  to  be  executed  for  robbing  a  church,  one  Bardolph,  if  your  majesty 
know  the  man  [if/  forsooth — his  majesty  being  Falstaff 's  sweet  prince]  : 
his  face  is  all  bubukles,  and  whelks,  and  knobs,  and  flames  of  fire  ;  and 
his  lips  plows  at  his  nose,  and  it  is  like  a  coal  of  fire,  sometimes  plue^ 
and  sometimes  red ;  but  his  nose  is  executed,  and  his  fire's  out."**  Not 
even  for  auld  lang  syne,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  many  a  score  cups  of  sack 
Bardolph  must  have  handed  his  majesty,  first  and  last,  was  royalty  now 
disposed  to  prevent  that  fire  being  put  out 

Bardolphine  noses  (varying  in  contour  and  intensity)  seem  to  have 
been  rife  in  Shakspeare's  days,  judging  from  the  frequent  mention  of 
their  salient  points  and  flowing  colours  in  Elizabethan  literature.  Such 
noses  as  that  of  the  sight-seer  described  as  present  in  the  Palace  Yard, 
at  Elizabeth's  christening :  *<  There  is  a  fellow  somewhat  near  the  door, 
he  should  be  a  brazier  by  his  nose,  for  o'  my  conscience,  twenty  of  the 
dog-days  now  reign  in's  nose,"  &c.ff  Dromio  of  Syracuse  discovers 
*^  America,  the  Indies,"  npon  the  nose  of  »  fat  kitchen-wench, — a  nose 
^*  all  o'er  embellished  with  rubies,  carbuncles,  sapphires,  declining  their 

♦  First  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.,  Act  HL  Sc.  3. 

t  An  ale-house  window. 

i  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.,  Act  II.  Sc.  2.^ 

§  Ibid.  Act  n.,  Sc  4.  II  King  Henrj  V.,  Act  II.  Sc.  I. 

5  Ibid.,  Sc  3.  ♦♦  Ibid.,  Act  HL  Sc  6. 

tt  King  Henry  vm.,  Act  V.  Sc  3. 
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iich  aspect  to  the  hot  breath  of  Spain,  who  sent  whole  armadas  of 
«arracks  to  be  ballast  to  her  nose."*  Peregrine  is  graceless  enough  to 
assure  Ladj  Politick  Wodd-be, 

Indeed  yqnr  husband  told  me  you  were  fair. 

And  so  yon  are ;  only  your  nose  inclines. 

The  side  that's  next  the  sun,  to  the  qneen-apple.f 

Bare  Ben's  own  proboscis  seriously  inclined  to  sanguine  hue  and  preter- 
natural size,  thanks  to  sack  and  the  small  hours,  or,  as  the  phrase  then 
went,  the  chimes  at  midnight  Michelet  graphically  portrays  the  grand 
nez  sensuel  et  chamu  of  Francis  I.,  "  nez  de  bonne  heure  nourri,  san« 
gnin,  oomme  Font  ces  natures  fortes  et  basses,  temperaments  passionn^s, 
sonvent  malsiuns  et  maladifs.":^  But  better,  like  Ben  Jonson,  hare  a 
Tubicand  nose  to  show  as  poet  laureate,  than  no  nose  at  all.  Ben's  suc- 
<iessor  to  the  butt  and  bays  was  in  this  minus  condition.  According  to 
Professor  Masson,  the  only  awkwardness  in  having  such  a  man  as  Dave* 
nant  for  laureate  was,  that  he  had  no  nose :  to  which  negative  pecu- 
liarity Sir  John  Suckling  adverts,  in  his  introduction  of  the  wits  of  that 
time  contending  for  the  laureateship— 

Will  Davenant,  ashamed  of  a  foolish  mischance 
That  he  had  got  lately,  travelling  in  France, 
Modestly  ho]^  the  handsomeness  of 's  mose 
Might  any  deformity  about  him  excuse. 

And  surely  the  company  would  have  been  content, 
If  they  could  have  found  any  precedent ; 
But  in  all  their  records,  either  in  verse  or  prose. 
There  was  not  one  laureate  without  a  nose.§ 

This  proved  no  obstacle,  however,  even  in  the  decorous  court  of  Charles  I^ 
who  sanctioned  that  hitherto  unprecedented  thing,  a  noseless  laureate; 
and  it  was  not  for  the  free-and-easy  court  of  the  Merry  Monarch  to 
strain  at  what  his  austere  sire  had  swallowed — *^  the  more  especially  as  it 
might  be  regarded,  if  Suckling's  insinuation  is  true,  as  entitling  the  poet 
to  additional  sympathy  firom  Charles  and  hb  companions.''||  One  laureate 
at  least,  since  Sir  William's  day,  has  made  up  for  the  deficiency  by  the 
well-pronounced  and  sbftrply-denned  outline  of  his  beak, — Robert  Southey, 
to  irit,  who  rejoiced  in  an  aquiline  development  of  nose,  bespeaking 
keenness,  firmness,  and  acquisitive  strength;  and  who,  by-the-by,  was 
somewhat  intolerant  of  nasal  anomalies  in  other  men, — witness  his  out* 
break  against  William  Godwin's  organ,  which  certainly  does  seem  to  have 
transgrosed  the  pale  of  perfection  in  matters  nasoloeical.  '<  As  for 
Godwin  himself,"  writes  Southey  to  Cottle,  after  his  first  sight  of  the 
political  philosopher,  **  he  has  large  noble  eyes,  and  a  note — oh,  most 
abominable  nose  1  Language  is  not  vituperatious  enough  to  describe  the 
effect  of  its  downward  elongation."  In  another  letter  he  says :  '^  We 
dine  with  Mary  Wollstonecroffc  (now  Godwin)  to-morrow.  Oh,  he  has  a 
foul  noee,  and  I  never  see  it  without  longing  to  cut  it  off."  And  then 
comes  a  beautiful  by-the-by— soothing  as  lullaby  or  hushaby,  to  dis« 

^  Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  IIL  Sc  2. 

t  Ben  Jouson:  The  Fox,  Act  IV-ISc  1. 

i  Michelet,  HUtoire  de  France  au  seizi^me  Si^Ie,  t.  viiL  ch.  ix. 

}  Suckling,  Session  of  the  Poets. 
Emys  by  David  Masson:  Dxyden,  and  the  Literature  of  the  Bestoration. 
TOL.  L,  T 
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qniatod  <Bftrati;  '< Bjr-tfae-by,  Dr.  toM  »e  durt  I  had  mmeOj 

iMfi^M  dom;  to  my  &•  wmII  satuifiustioo,  for  I  did  sot  know  wbat  t» 
make  of  that  protuberance  or  promontory  of  maatf**  Robeit  dM  Blij^mer 
knew  what  to  make  of  it  now,  hencefortn  and  for  ever. 

The  nose  upon  his  face  was  characteristically  different  from  that  of  his 
finend  and  fellow-poeti  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  HazKtt's  memorable 
portrait  of  S.  T.  C.  presents  us  with  a  mouth  gross,  voluptuous,  open, 
eloquent ;  a  chin  good  humoured  and  round  ;  **  but  hk  nose,  the  rodder 
of  the  face,  the  index  of  the  will,  was  small,  feeble,  nothing — ^Eke  what 
be  has  done.^f  IF  ^ere  was  anytihing  aquiline  about  Coleridge,  it  was 
in  his  tendency  to  soar. 

Wordsworth's  nose,  again,  is  described  by  an  intimate  obBerrer  as  ^a 
Btde  arched,  and  large;"  which,  by  the  way  (according  to  a  natural 
phrenology,  existing  centuiies  ago  amongst  some  of  the  lowest  of  the 
numan  species),  has  always  been  accounted  an  uneqmvocal  expression  of 
smmal  appetites  organically  strong,^ — something  of  which,  Mr.  de 
Quincey  contends,  w^l  be  found  to  hold  of  all  poets  who  have  been  great 
by  original  force  and  power,  not  (as  Virgil)  by  means  of  fine  manage- 
ment and  exquisite  artifice  of  composition  applied  to  their  conceptions. — 
If  another  of  the  so-called  Lake  Poets,  Joha  Wilton  of  Elleray,  be  naso- 
logically  identical  with  Christopber  North,  he  must  have  been  as  notice- 
able for  his  nose  as  that  othernotieeable  man  for  ki^  my  eyes.  ^*  Then 
what  a  nose !  Like  a  bridge,  along  which  might  be  driven  cartloads  o' 
intellect ; — n^tlier  Roman  nor  Grecian,  hookit  nor  oockit,  a  wee  thocht 
inclined  to  the  ae  side,  the  pint  being  a  patrt  and  pendicle  o'  the  whole, 
an  object  in  itsel,  but  at  the  same  time  nnely  smoothed  aff  and  on  intil 
the  featur;  while  his  nostrils,  small  and  red,  look  as  they  would  emit  fire, 
and  had  the  scent  o'  a  jowler  or  a  vnkur."§  Sudi,  at  least,  is  the 
Aabrosian  Shepherd's  venioo  of  the  subject,  taken  wbile  Mr.  North  is 
titttBg  asleep  in  his  easy-chair,  with  arms  akimbo  on  his  cratch* 

Lit^  Miss  LaCreevy,  the  miniatm^  portrait-painter,  dilates  to  young 
Mr.  Nickleby  on  the  great  conveaienee,  as  legards  ber  art,  of  living  in  a 
tfiorooghfare  like  tiie  Strand.  When  she  wants  a  nose  or  an  eye  for  any 
particular  sitter,  she  has  only  to  look  out  of  window  and  wiut  ^  she  gets 
one.  Does  it  tdce  long  to  get  a  nose,  now?  inquires  Nicbdas,  on  the 
grin.  ^  Why,  that  dep^ids  in  a  great  measore  on  the  patten,"  replies 
Miss  La  Creevy,  with  all  the  earnestness  of  high  art.  ^Snahs  and 
Tomans  are  plentiful  enough,  and  there  are  iats  of  all  sorts  aad  snes 
when  there's  a  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall ;  bat  perfect  aqaiHnes,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  are  scarce,  «od  we  generally  use  them  for  uniforms  or  public  oha- 
Taeten.^lj  The  late  Samuel  Phillips,  by  the  way,  declared  Mr«  Dick»s 
to  be  as  deep  in  nosology  as  the  leamea  Siawkenbergios,— adding,  that 
hk  neople  are  perpetaaUy  wagging  their  noses,  or  flattenmg  them  against 
windows,  or  rubbing  thcnn,  or  evincing  some  restlessness  or  other  in  eoa* 
nezTon  with  them.^  A  eurious  ooHation  might  be  made  of  nasal  ecoen- 
trietties  from  the  portrait  gallery  of  this  one  painter,  beginning,  say^  witb 

*  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Rob.  Southey,  yqL  l  p.  306. 

IWinterslow  Essays :  My  First  Acqountaace  with  Poets. 
De  Quincey,  Autobiographic  Sketches,  vol.  n. 
Noctes  Ambrosianae,  vol  n.  Kb.  rriL 
Nicholas  Nickleby,  ch.  v. 
See  Essaysfrora  the  7\«>ef,  Beeond  Series:  Didkens  and  nadcBn^. 
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Mr.  SoloBKNi  PeU,  irhoee  «<mm  was  all  on  om  ttdt,  «  if  Ntiim,  h%. 
Bant  iritk  tba  propensilifs  the  obtei-vad  in  him  in  hit  hirth,  had  gmm  it 
an  angry  tweak  which  it  bad  aerer  necofwJ,**  mai  eoumg  down  to 
the  latest  lupfeaentaliw  maa  of  fJMiai  eanoatw. 

Who  but  nmeaiben  honeat  Saneho  Pann'a  oouttamation  at  die  nasal 
enonnity  of  the  iqaife,  hj  whose  side  he  pastes  the  night,  aad  at  whsae 
^  ternhie  noee"  he  stares  aghast,  when  morniag  hreak% — to  prsposteroas 
m  longitude  that  nose  allows  itself,  easting  tiie  lower  part  of  die  faee  iaio 
flihadowy  obscoritT,  and  descending,  in  fwi^  a  deal  below  ^  moathi  aaid 
anmoanted,  too,  hj  a  nuaiber  of  big  reddish  waits  and  enspsscsnccs, — the 
whole  impartii^  to  its  owner  a  forandaUe,  not  to  say  execraUe  aspeot, 
tnm  which  Sanoho  recoils  in  ntter  dismay.  **  Saneho  tfeanhied  in  efaiy 
limb,  and  soaght  the  first  ehanoe  of  setting  a  safe  ^stanee  bcim>en  hisa- 
aelfand^isterr&lenoee.'^  It  wouM  have  affected  his  Mpetite,  had  he 
remained  awdi  longer  within  reach  of  that  blighting  inflneaos,  of  that 
halefid  aftergrowth,  that  bad  eminence  of  nose.  And  his  appetite  onto 
gone»  what  of  Sandio  Ptoza  would  be  Mt? 

Nt  9«Mf  amtsis  by  all  meaos  a  TaKd  rule  in  nasology,  as  wnH  as  other 
aahjects.  On  the  otiier  hand,  the  qnasi  eqairalent  mazias,  «^Wor  muei; 
moTof,  is  hardly  available  in  the  nose  department  Hidf  a  BOBe,  indeed, 
no  far  from  being  more  (that  is  to  say,  better)  than  an  entire  one,  is  net 
hnif  ao  good.  There  majr  he  possmle  exceptions,  as  in  snch  a  case  as 
fiiohard  Tarleton's,  the  down,  whose  nose  was  materially  damaged  i^ 
the  injnrice  be  onoe  reeeired  in  partinr  some  dogs  and  bean,  in  good 
Qneen  Bess's  bear-garden  days, — whi<m  material  damage  was  so  £r  of 
netaphysical  aid  to  Dick,  tht^  it  gave  piquancy  to  his  jdni  as  the  best 
ooaaic  actor  on  the  stage.  But  exceptions  prove  the  rule,  and  the  nde  is 
in  fiivoor  of  noses  whole  and  entire.  Tastes  vary,  and  so  do  modes  of 
awnsnmlion  ;  and  in  some  circles  an  exnberance  of  noss^  high  colonred 
even,  is  preftrable  to  an  under-sised  organ,  that  blushes  almost  nneeen, 
if  it  bloshes  at  all.  The  Irish  Schoolmaster,  for  example,  in  HoodTs 
Shenstoninn  stanns,— 

His  nose,— it  is  a  coral  to  the  view ; 

Well  noerish'd  with  Pierian  Potheen, — 

Por  mack  he  loves  his  native  mountain  dew ; — 

But  to  depict  the  dye  would  lack,  I  ween, 

A  bottlMred,  in  terms,  as  well  as  bottle-greea.} 

This  type  some  would  emphatically  prefer  to  that  embodied  in  the  Her- 
mit of  BeOyfulle,  of  whom  we  read,  ^*  The  Hermit  had  no  nose ;  none, 
ladies,  none.  There  was  a  little  knob  of  flesh,  like  a  small  mushroom, 
dipt  in  wine,  which  made  its  unobtrusive  way  between  the  good  man^s 
dieeks^  and  iiirough  which  he  has  been  known  to  sneeze ;  but  impudence 
itself  could  not  call  that  piece  of  flesh  a  nose.''§  Gibbon's  was  just  this 
sort  of  negative  quantity.  More  than  one  of  his  French  friends  (save 
me  from  my  friends,  especially  if  they  are  French,  and  I  am  what  they 
call  camus)  makes  merry  with  the  historian's  frontispiece — ce  petit  nez 
pre9que  efface  par  la  proeminence  des  joues.  Garat  paints  Gibbon's 
I  no  bigger  than  one's  fist,  in  the  centre  whereof  ^' the  root  of  his 

♦  Rckwick  Papers,  ch.  riSL  t  Bon  Qaixote,  H.  11. 

±  Hood's  Poems  of  Wit  and  Humour.  f  (%ronioles  ef  Oevemeok. 
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noee  lay  baried  in  the  dnill  deeper  still  than  that  of  a  Kalmuck  in  kis^ 
while  his  very  lively  eyes^  quite  as  little  as  lively,  were  lost  in  the  self- 
•ame  depths/'*  No  nation,  perhaps,  is  more  critical  on  noses  than  the 
French.  Every  French  autobiographer  is  almost  sure— unless  pour  came 
— to  give  US  a  sketch  of  his  or  her  olfactory  organ,  and  its  outward  and 
risible  sign.  Every  French  biog^pher,  of  note  and  character,  is  almost 
sore  to  do  the  nose  of  his  hero  or  heroine,  if  physiognomy  is  touched  upon 
mi  all.  Michelet  is  eminent  in  this  line  of  things.  We  have  seen  his 
copy  of  Francis  the  First.  So  with  that  monarch's  sister.  Marguerite, 
whose  nez  charmanty  fitly  mats  aiguy  is  said  to  have  had  not  a  little  of 
that  abtirait  spirit  which  Rabelais  prayed  heaven  to  shed  downwards 
upon  his  book.f  So  with  Diana  of  Poictiers,  whose  beau  nez  fin  domi* 
nateur  b  said  to  *'  fall  with  decision  and  an  air  of  regal  authority,"  and 
to  form  a  quite  historical  feature.";!:  An  admiring  contemporary  remarks 
of  Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  that  '^  her  nose  was  perfect,  a  fact  ex- 
tremely rare !  for  nature,  herein  opposed  to  art,  is  apt  to  make  almost 
invariably  fine  eyes,  and,  almost  invariably,  unhandsome  nose8."§  La 
Rochefoucauld,  after  telling  us  that  he  was  of  middle  height,  well  pro- 
portioned, and  had  a  high  forehead,  and  small  black  eyes,  sunk  deep  m 
nis  head,  and  thick  black  eyebrows,  "  mais  bien  toumes,"  proceeds  to  state 
his  difficulty  in  defining  the  exact  sort  of  nose  he  rejoiced  in ; — for,  says 
the  duke,  "  it  is  neither  flat,  nor  aquiline,  nor  big,  nor  pointed—at  least 
as  fisir  as  I  am  aware ;  all  I  know  about  it  is,  that  it  is  rather  a  large 
than  a  little  one,  and  that  it  comes  down  a  trifle  too  low."||  Meister  says 
of  Grimm  that  his  nose  was  rather  an  over-sized  one,  with  a  slight  twist 
in  it,  but  was  nevertheless  most  signally  expressive  of  sag^ty  and  finesse. 
^'  Grimm,"  said  a  female  observer,  **  has  his  nose  twisted,  but  always  in 
the  right  direction."^  At  any  rate,  the  twist  was  not  enough  to  let  them 
put  his  nose  out  of  joint.  And  that  they  could  and  would  have  done 
with  a  will,  had  the  nasal  deflexion  afforded  scope  and  verge  enough. 
Renaudot,  celebrated  for  his  collisions  with  Qui  Patio,  was  worried  out  of 
his  life,  almost,  by  pamphleteers  who  took  liberties  with  his  nose.  It  was 
a  eamusy  a  nez  ecourUy  but  not  too  short  for  the  witlings  to  take  hold  of, 
and  wring,  as  it  were,  till  the  blood  came.  The  pasquinading  wags  about 
town  were  always  pulling  the  poor  man's  nose,  in  print.  One  day  lus 
chief  foe.  Qui  Patin,  pulled  it,  figuratively,  to  his  face.  They  were 
coming  out  of  court,  at  the  close  of  a  lawsuit,  which  had  gone  against 
Renaudot.  Never  mind,  said  victorious  Gui  to  him  ;  cheer  up.  Monsieur 
Renaudot,  you  may  take  comfort  to  yoiurself  after  all,  for  you  nave  gained 
even  in  losing.  "  Comment  done  ?"  naturally  inquires  the  snub-nosed 
man.  <*  C'est,"  replies  his  ruthless  adversary,  '^  que  vous  6tiez  oamus  en 
entrant  ici,  et  que  vous  en  sortez  avec  un  pied  de  nez."  Then  again  there 
is  the  Abb^  Genest,  once  a  distinguished  member  of  the  French  Academy, 
whom  M.  le  duo  du  Maine  and  Mme.  la  duchesse  ''  did  the  honour^'  of 
turning  into  jest,  at  their  far-famed  Divertissements  de  Sceaux — a 
favourite  diversion  of  theirs  being  to  extract  mirth  from  that  inexhaustible 
reservoir  of  merriment,  the  Abbe's  nose.     They  made  a  nasal  anagram 

*  Garat,  M^moires  tur  M.  Suart,  t.  ii.  f  Michelet,  Beforme,  ch.  iz. 

ilbid.,  Guerres  de  Beligion,  ch.  iii.  §  La  Fare. 

Portrait  du  Due  de  la  Bochefoucauld,  fait  par  lui-mdme. 
Caoseries  duLundi,  t.  vii.  p.  234. 
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out  of  bis  very  name,  Charles  Qeneii^ — which  by  tnuifpontioii  beoomeiy 
JSh/  c*t$t  large  nee  (iteaf).*  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  entered  heartily 
into  the  fun ;  and  even  stately  Louis  the  Great,  the  Grand  Monarqne 
himself,  shook  his  ambrosial  wig  with  laughter,  at  the  cost  of  ce  fameux 
nez.  Had  his  majesty's  been  as  large  again,  would  anybody  have  laughed 
then  ?  Not  in  his  face,  at  an^  rate,  any  more  than  tney  lauehed  a 
century  before  at  the  Duke  of  Anjou's  monstrosity  (Fran9oi8,  duo  a  Alen- 
9on) — ^whose  nose  "  was  so  swollen  and  distorted  that  it  seemed  to  be 
doable,"  and  at  which  people  did  laugh  "  in  their  sleeve,"  and  among 
themselves ;  for  as  the  historian  teUs  us,  *'  this  prominent  feature  did  not 
escape  the  sarcasms  of  his  countrymen,  who,  among  other  gibes,  were 
wont  to  observe  that  the  man  who  always  wore  two  faces  might  be  ex- 
pected to  have  two  noses  abo."t  When  the  double-faced  duke  visited 
the  Low  Countries,  an  epigram  was  circulated  on  the  article  of  his  nasal 
development,  of  which  the  following  is  Dr.  Cooke  Taylor's  English 
version: 

(iood  people  of  Flanders,  pray  do  not  suppose 

That  'tis  monstrous  this  frenchman  should  doable  his  nose : 

Dame  Nature  her  favours  bat  rarely  midplaoes, 

She  has  given  two  noses  to  match  his  two  faoes4 

Our  Elizabeth  may  have  allowed  this  duplicate  development  to  have 
influenced  her  in  refusing  the  puny  duke.  Snubbing  would  not  come 
amiss,  she  might  think,  to  a  nose  of  these  dimensions.  Had  he  succeeded 
in  his  suit,  he  might  have  been  immortalised  in  Elizabethan  literature  on 
the  same  grounds  as  Bardolph — for  the  mateh  would  have  been  unpo- 
pular, and  there  were  playwrights  living  that  must  have  a  pull  at  that 
protuberance,  whatever  the  cost.  Possibly  they  would  have  taken  liberties 
with  awful  Eliza's  beak  as  well,  while  they  were  about  it,  and  forestalled 
the  spirit  of  a  modem  personality. 

Your  nose,  it  loa*  such  as  the  sculptors  all  chose. 

When  a  Yenos  demanded  their  skill; 
Though  now  it  can  hardly  be  reckoned  a  nose. 

But  a  sort  of  Poll-Parroty  bill.§ 

For  Queen  Bess  got  to  look  very  pinched  and  pointed  in  her  elder  days, 
and  at  her  best  she  could  hardly — save  by  courtiers'  courtesy — have  sat 
for  Dame  Franchise  in  the  old  romaunt,  whose 

nose  was  wrooffht  at  poynt  devys. 

For  it  was  gentyl  and  tretys.lf 

At  any  rate,  her  majesty's  nose  was  not  of  the  right  shape  to  please 
France,  where  petit  nez  trousse  is  the  favourite  style.  So  we  believe  it 
to  have  been  a  century  before  La  Fontaine,  and  to  be  now,  two  centuries 
after  him.  For  he  was  exercising  no  mere  right  of  private  judgment, 
bat  speaking  for  his  loving  countrymen  at  large,  when  he  gallantly  as- 
sured the  Duchesse  de  Bouillon  that 

♦  D'Olivet,  Hist  de  1* Academic  Fran9ai8e. 

iBise  of  the  Dutch  Bepablic,  vol  ill.  part  tI.  cb.  v. 
Komantic  Biography  of  the  Age  of  i!iUzabetb,  vol.  i  (1842). 
Hood,  Domestic  Foems,  Na  i. 
Chaucer,  The  Bomaunt  of  the  Bose. , 
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Km  tnMM0^»  o^tti  vn  chame  eacor  selom  mon  acna, 
C'ea  eat  mSme  uu  des  plus  paissaaia — 

thui  EngKshed  by  Leigh  Hunt : 

A  tnrD-op  note,  too,  betweeu  you  imd  me. 
Has  something  that  attracts  one  mightily. 

BoDlMMinne  Jetm  goes  on  to  arow  that  his  lo?ing  days  are  o? 

mot,  k  temps  Maimer  est  passe,  je  tavoue — ^but  if  ever  again  he  skoMi 

be  eaoght, 

Mais  s'il  arrive  que  mon  ecnir 
Retovne  k  Faveidr  dans  sa  previse  erreitr, 
Nei  aquiline  et  loigs  n'en  seront  pas  la  cause — 

or  in  the  Leontine  version  : 

But  should  it  happen,  some  fine  day. 
That  anything  should  lead  me  round  that  way, 
A  long  and  beaky  nose  will  certainly  not  do  it. 

Though  Lottii  XIV*  was  the  First  Gentleman  of  Europe  in  hb  day, 
we  have  seen  him  on  the  broad  grin  al  a  reverend  gentleman's  nose, — 
his  faithful  subject,  and  an  aeeomplished  Aeademieian.  Tbis  reminds  us 
(partly  by  contrast)  of  our  George  III.  and  his  family,  in  their  domestic 
intercourse  with  one  Mr.  Webb,  a  Windsor  musician,  who  was  master  to 
the  young  Princesses,  and  who^  from  some  strange  calamity,  had  a  nose, 
says  Fanny  Bumey,  *'  of  so  enormous  a  sise  that  it  covered  all  the  middle 
of  his  face,  I  never  saw  so  frightful  a  deformity.''  The  Queen  fondly 
related  to  her  eager  tirewoman  a  '^  little  trait  of  Sophia,''  about  this  Mr. 
Webb.  "  When  first  Mr.  Webb  was  to  come  to  Sophia,  I  told  her  he 
had  had  some  accident  to  disfigure  bis  whole  face,  by  making  him  an 
enormous  nose ;  but  I  desired  her  to  remember  this  was  a  misfortune,  for 
which  he  ought  to  be  pitied,  and  that  she  must  be  sure  not  to  laugh  at  it, 
nor  stare  at  it.  And  she  minded  this  very  weU,  and  behaved  always 
very  properly.  But,  while  Lady  Cremcme  was  at  the  Lodge,  she  was 
with  Sophia  when  Mr.  Webb  came  to  give  her  a  lesson.  As  soon  as  he 
was  named,  she  coloured  very  red,  and  ran  up  to  Lady  Cremome,  and 
said  to  her  in  a  whisper^  *  Lady  Cremorme,  Mr.  Webb  has  got  a  r&ej 
gnat  nose,  bttt  that  is  only  to  be  pitied — so  mioid  yeia  dea't  langlL'— 
This  little  Princess  is  [1786]  just  nine  years  old. 

"  The  King  joined  us,"  continues  Little  Burney,  "  while  the  Queen 
was  telling  this,  and  added, '  Poor  Mr.  Webb  was  very  mueh  discounte- 
nanced when  he  first  saw  me,  and  tried  to  hide  his  nose,  by  a  great  nose- 
gay, or  I  believe  only  a  branch,  which  he  held  before  it;  but  really  diat 
had  so  odd  a  look,  that  it  was  worse,  and  more  ridiculous,  than  his  nose. 
However,  I  hope  he  does  not  mind  me,  now,  for  I  have  seen  him  four  or 
five  tioMS.'  "•  Poor  Mr.  Webb's  proboscis  would  have  fared  worse  under 
Louis  the  Magmfieent,  with  all  his  tip -top  courtesy  and  peerless  pofilesse, 
than  it  did  under  kindly,  homely,  simple  Farmer  George. 

After  aU,  and  at  the  worst,  the  biggest  of  big  noses  has  the  consola- 
tions of  philosophy  to  fall  back  upon.  When  Cocles  recognises  hb  friend 
Pamphagu%t  who  had  been  absent  for  many  yean^  by  has  eminent  and 

*  Diary  of  Madame  d'Arblayi  veL  ii  part  ix.  f  Efrw,  Gellpquies. 
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BOi^— Pamphagufl  mjs,  nAm  iiritsbl/y  duil  he  it  mofk 
1  of  thai  f(Mitere»  «"  AskuMd  of  k!  no,  kufe^'*  Mjt  CodMj 
''InerarMuranosetkalacMiklbepafttoeo  MaoyMwl"  ""Harnyt 
Pampkifw,  wlioi»  evuMity  b  anmaed,  ^'oMt!  wbal  usm?^  Wha». 
npoB  Ccwlet  tumb  on  wkk  a  eoimil«M  list  of  tko  um  to  wkiok  fo  vait  ft 
d^felopoMBl  of  tho  organ  can  be  applied.  ^  If  the  oeUar  was  ^p^  it 
oodd  muff  up  the  wise  Hke  an  ekpoaat's  tnmk,— 4f  the  beUowi  weva 
nuMuig^,  il  oonld  blow  tbe  fire, — if  the  lamp  was  too  glaring,  it  eonU 
tofilce  for  a  ahade^ — it  would  tenre  as  a  spettingt-trampet  to  a  herald,— 
it  eoold  joimd  a  signal  of  battle  in  the  field, — it  would  do  for  a  wedge  ia 
vood-cvtting — a  spade  for  digging — a  lejthe  for  mowing — an  aadior  in 
niling  ;" — till  Paniphagiis  crits  out,  *^  Loeky  d<^  that  I  am !  and  I  nerer 
koew  brfore  what  a  nseful  piece  o£  fiimiloTe  I  carried  about  with  mm/^ 
Theaathorof  "^  What  Will  He  do  with  It?"  has  made  nse  with  effect  of 
this  paaaage* — a  passage  which  gives  a  foil  answer,  bj-the-bj,  to  thai 
iatemgatire  title,  nasologically  applied.  In  this  kind  of  sportive  mood 
we  HMi¥  anppoee  Politiasi  to  haye  met  the  gibes  Att  large  noee  most  hava 
elieitsa,  foom  the  Mirandoks  and  Medieis  of  Florentine  high-life— for 
Polittaa  not  only  had  a  wry  neek  and  purblind  eyes,  but — a^  enmrmi 
prmunim  mwof — a  portentous  noee. 


AMEBICAN  TOUJ^»  LADTISM. 

BY  J.  O.  KOBL, 

THipreraleni  tendency  of  rmmblican  institutions  I  found  to  be,  during 
a  lengthened  residence  in  America,  the  production  of  a  general  monotony. 
Even  the  mind  and  talent  are  brought  to  a  similar  level.  There  are  no 
graiid  characters  or  prominent  men,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
bnitaliBsition  does  not  sink  so  deep  as  to  produce  cretins.  Generally  speak- 
iBg,  every  AsMfican  is  **  smart,"  although,  of  course,  with  variations  of 
snartness.  That  beanty,  however,  should  become  democratic  is  a  re- 
nmkible  foot  For  the  observer.  The  foir  sex  in  America  has  not  only  the 
same  nmversal  feelings,  impulses,  and  passions,  the  same  education  and 
aoqmreinents,  which  they  have  obtained  from  institutions  all  of  a  like  pat- 
tern, but  also  the  same  charme.  There  is  a  greater  national  fomily  re- 
semblanee  among  American  women  than  among  those  of  any  Europeut 
eeuotry.  The  general  affinity  in  manners,  comfort,  and  social  value 
bss  had  such  an  effect  on  the  type  of  beanty,  that  they  all  appear  to 
have  issued  from  the  same  mould  and  school.  An  American  sakm  filled 
with  Uidies  resembles  a  hyacinth-fiekl  in  the  sand-gardene  of  Berlin.  ^ 

Chnn^,  coarae  features,  striking  deformities,  original  and  characteristie 
vgliaesB,  are  foand  neither  among  American  men  nor  women.  No  one 
«eald  dream,  there,  of  asserting  Uiat ''  le  laid  c*est  h  bean."     The  great 

^Stt^'ThaOaztoiifff^veLipartiLf^liL  t  PaatosJoviua 
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majority  of  women  are  moderately  pretty,  very  passable,  or  pleasingly 
pretty.  Still  they  their  charms  are  coDcentrated  more  in  their  features 
than  in  their  demeanour,  figures,  or  corporeal  shape.  A  classical  bust, 
rounded  arms,  and  well-developed  limbs  are  the  greatest  rarity  among 
them.  You  may  gaze  on  a  hundred  and  not  discover  one  shapely  waist 
The  effeminate  manners  of  these  anything  but  Spartan  republican  ladies, 
their  horror  of  bodily  movement  and  physical  exertion,  produce  a  neglect 
and  decay  of  the  entire  muscular  system.  Walking  in  the  open  air  is 
something  quite  unusual  with  them,  for  in  their  country,  where  there  are- 
no  footpaths  or  promenades,  they  move  about  in  carriages,  and  rarely  <m 
horseback.  The  rest  of  the  long  day  they  spend,  after  the  fashion  of  ladier 
in  Eastern  harems,  on  softly-cushioned  sofas,  or  in  their  favourite  rock* 
ing-chairs  by  the  fireside.  Full  beauties  k  la  Rubens  are  never  found 
among  them,  and  equally  rare  are  those  graceful,  well-rounded,  elastic, 
Junonic  forms,  which  may  still  be  seen  in  Italy  and  other  European 
countries.  The  ladies  of  Kentucky  alone  offer  an  exception  to  this,  but 
the  rest  all  resemble  tulips,  in  whom  only  the  head  delignts.  Their  faces, 
too,  are  pleasanter  through  the  delicacy  of  the  outline  than  in  the  colour 
or  expression.  Their  complexion  is  hardly  ever  rosy,  and  rarely  lively 
and  ^sh.  They  are  all  somewhat  pallid,  like  zealous  romance  readers- 
among  ourselves.  They  seem  to  be  hothouse  plants,  and  their  entire 
education  and  formation  in  the  fashionable  ladies'  academies  is  on  the 
forcing  system.  These  pretty,  delicate,  pale  faces  are  met  with  not  only 
in  the  capitals,  but  far  away  up  the  Mississippi,  in  the  new  settlements, 
and  in  the  prairies  among  the  Indians. 

Even  the  farmer's  daughter  looks  exactly  like  a  denizen  of  the  towns, 
reads  romances,  insists  on  dressing  in  silk,  and  dresses  her  hair  with 
artificial  French  fiowers  in  contempt  of  the  natural  children  of  Flora. 
Ladies  in  the  larger  towns  are  so  proud  of  their  pale,  interesting  coii>- 
plexion,  that  they  disguise  and  try  to  drive  away  the  natui^  roses  on 
their  cheeks  as  something  coarse  and  vulgar.  They  veil  themselves  care- 
fully from  the  beams  of  the  burning  sun,  drink  vinegar,  and  employ  othec 
artificial  measures  to  develop  still  further  the  moonlight  on  ^eir  faces. 
An  Englishwoman,  or  any  fresh  beauty  arrived  from  Europe,  resembles 
among  American  ladies  the  accompaniment  of  flutes  by  a  key-buf  le. 

It  is  strange  enough,  and  at  the  first  blush  seems  inexplicable,  how 
these  descendants  from  the  English  parent-tree  can  have  degenerated  in 
this  way.  As  the  colonies  the  emigrants  founded  were  agricultural,  and 
so  mucn  that  was  new  had  to  be  created  out  of  the  rough,  the  contrary 
might  have  been  expected,  and  that  anything  coarse  in  their  ancestors 
would  have  been  developed.  But,  on  one  side,  there  must  certainly  be 
something  in  the  nature  and  climate  of  America  possessing  the  tendency 
of  weakening  races  transferred  thither,  for  the  Spanish  inhabitants  o€ 
South  America  and  their  fair  sex  form  a  similar  contrast  to  European 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  On  the  other  hand,  I  explain  the  matter  by 
the  history  of  the  country,  and  specially  by  its  rough  and  semi-savage 
nature.  In  accordance  with  this  nature  men  at  first  alone  emigrated, 
and  women  were  rare  at  the  outset.  Those  ships  which  brought  a  cargo 
of  female  passengers  were  hailed  with  delight,  and  the  girls,  whether' 

Eretbr  or  ugly,  led  home  in  triumph.     In  these  circumstances,  I  fancy, 
ly  the  germ  of  that  peculiar  pampering,  or,  as  they  call  it,  reverence 
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for  momerh  ^y  which  the  Americans  are  distingnuhed  from  all  other 
natioDS — even  the  Eogitsh,  among  whom  women,  however,  occupy  a 
high  place.  The  necessity  for  female  society  runs  through  the  whole 
history  of  American  colonisation  side  by  side  with  the  Indian  wars.  At 
a  later  date  the  '^  Pioneers  of  the  West,"  who  crossed  the  Alleghanies 
and  settled  on  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  wanted  wives,  who  at  all 
times  have  been,  and  still  are,  a  rare  and  valued  article  in  the  United 
States.  Just  as  the  first  emigrants  attracted  them  from  Europe  by  all 
sorts  of  promises,  the  later  emigrants  returned  to  the  eastern  cities, 
chivalrously  paid  court  there  to  young  girls,  and  worked  hard  to  fulfil 
their  promises.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  main  basis  of  woman's  posi- 
tion in  America,  and  she  has  been  pampered,  caressed,  dressed  in  silks 
and  satins,  till  she  g^dually  became  the  tender,  pretty,  delicate,  capri- 
cious, fashionable  puppet  she  now  is. 

The  intercourse  of  American  gentlemen  with  these  pretty,  pale,  ele- 
gant ladies  is — so  long  as  they  are  unmarried— of  a  nature  that  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  England.  They  stand  in  far  too  bold  and  confidential 
a  footing  for  our  notions.  English  parents,  it  is  known,  grant  their 
daughters  far  more  liberty  than  the  French  do,  who  keep  theirs  in  a 
convent  till  it  is  time  to  marry  them.  Among  the  Americans,  where  the 
republican  feeling  of  independence  is  added  to  that  inheritance  from 
English  habits,  and  is  born  with  children  of  both  sexes,  this  liberty  has 
necessarily  degenerated,  just  as  you  find  much  across  the  ocean  which  in 
England  would  press  out  of  the  groupd  like  a  tender,  sweet-tasted 
asparagus-head,  but  in  America  has  shot  up  wildly  and  luxuriantly  into 
a  long  hard  stalk,  with  multitudinous  side-shoots  and  seeds.  The  eman- 
cipation of  young  women  in  America  is  as  perfect  as  it  well  can  be : 
they  hardly  allow  their  parents  the  right  of  guardianship.  They  take 
care  of  themselves:  they  are  allowed  to  receive  the  visits  of  young 
gentlemen,  who  again  introduce  other  gentlemen  without  consulting  the 
parents.  The  young  ladies  make  appointments  with  these  gentlemen, 
and  ask  them  to  call  in  the  morning,  or  to  take  tea,  even  should  papa 
and  mamma  not  be  at  home,  or  happen  to  be  engaged  in  another  p^^  of 
the  house. 

If  there  be  any  especial  beauty  among  the  daughters  of  a  family,  she 
assumes  the  mastery  so  utterly  that,  so  to  speak,  everything  is  done  in 
her  name.  Even  though  the  official  invitations  to  balls  and  parties  are 
made  in  the  parents'  name,  the  daughter  has  most  certainly  selected  the 
candidates.  She  will  also  invite  any  one  she  pleases,  or  may  be  intro- 
duced to,  without  asking  papa  and  mamma.  When  young  people  arrange 
to  visit  any  house  in  the  evening,  they  do  not  say,  as  in  Paris,  *'  Shall  we 
pay  a  visit  to  Madame  N.  to-night  ?*'  but,  **  Shall  we  go  and  call  on  Miss 
A.  or  Miss  B.?*'  The  good  papa,  some  rum-bibbing  member  of  congress, 
or  senator  bothered  with  political  committees,  is  not  at  all  taken  into  con- 
sideration. On  entering  the  house,  the  daughter  is  naturally  seen  sitting 
in  the  centre  of  the  sofa,  and  the  conversation  is  exclusively  addressed  to 
her.  In  many  cases  the  mother  is  quite  passed  over.  If  she  be  at  all 
old  and  wearisome,  she  generally  sits  with  grandmamma  warming  herself 
at  the  fire.  It  often  happens  that  a  stranger  may  stand  on  very  intimate 
terms  with  the  daughters  ere  he  has  been  introduced  to  the  mother. 

The  liberties  which  may  be  taken  with  young  ladies  in  conversation 
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MKf  accordbg  to  ovr  notioiiSy  Tery  great,  cvea  more  so  those  iiBmy  tabs 
ikma^rts  or  preroke.  They  are  Teiy  forward  and  self-eoBsckMM,  and  this 
ean  be  leen  at  tiieir  neetiiigt  in  the  street  or  any  pohiic  occasion.  They 
kwk  about  them  pertiy  and  openly,  stare  tato  the  &oes  o£  passing  gen* 
demen,  salate  them  ^rst,  aad  the  gentlemen  cast  their  eyes  down  bash- 
fiiUy,  and  approaeh  them  timidly  when  they  haie  received  the  ^iial  to 
begin  the  conreisation,  or  what  the  Americans  call  so  characteristicaUj^, 
the  flirtation.  For  the  conTersations  o£  the  two  sexes  rarely  consiet  o£ 
more  than  flirtatkm.  The  word  is  untranslatable :  the  ideas  of  payra^ 
court,  coqnrttish  and  playfol  loTe-makiag,  and  trifling  gossipmg  are 
comprised  in  it.  The  young  chivalrous  American  *^  beaux"  and  their 
^^beUes^'  are  wondrously  practised  hands  at  it.  The  couple  hare  scarod^r 
met  ere  the  lisping,  aohcau^erie  begins,  and  fi;oes  on  uninterruptedly,  as 
^  die  watch-work  had  been  wound  i^  for  the  purpose.  They  twitter 
and  flatter  ineessaatly  like  a  pair  of  turtle-doves :  Hke  two  trout  in  a 
stream,  they  swim  and  sport  round  each  other' for  hours,  until  the  beaa 
suddenly  breaks  off  the  afiair,  because  he  remembers  that  he  vrants  a 

Slass  of  rum-and-water  or  a  chew.  Ankon^  us,  weather,  events  o£  the 
ay,  intended  amusements,  or  those  just  eigoyed,  new  poetry  or  nraac^ 
and  other  literary  and  artistic  productions,  are  the  basis^  or,  at  any  rate^ 
Ae  exteml  oovering  of  sudi  tender  conversations,  in  which  the  main 
Aam^  homage  of  woman,  praise  of  beauty,  love^  and  such  mattent^ 
only  breaks  through  now  and  then.  American  flirtations  do  not  trooUe 
dKsnaelves  long  with  such  externals ;  the  covering  of  the  bonbon  is  ^erj 
kxMe,  and  the  nude  sweet  truth,  the  real  object  of  the  eonversation^ 
comes  to  light  mudi  more  rapidly  and*boldly.  The  young  giri  learns 
Toy  soon  and  very  openly  how  lovely,  how  amiable,  how  irreostiUe  she 
is.  If  it  take  too  long  in  comii^,  she  will  hers^  ask  the  question* 
When  this  is  once  out,  she  begins  to  feel  the  pulse  of  her  beau,  or,  to 
speak  more  truly,  die  makes  a  direct  attack  on  his  heart  She  wishes  to 
kaow  at  (Bice  all  its  joy  and  suffering,  investigates  its  most  secret  nm^o^ 
and  demands  to  know  all  the  romances  in  which  it  has  ph^ed  a  part. 
Sh^heradbf  takes  the  initiative  in  this  examination,  and  the  gentleman 
must  make  a  full  confession.  In  return  for  this,  of  course,  he  can  go 
very  far,  lay  on  his  flattery  thickly  as  pamt,  and  discuss  almost  anything. 
For  young  American  ladies  have  at  an  early  age  eaten  from  the  tree  o£ 
knowle^^,  and  are  as  well  up  to  things  as  the  men.  Reserved  htahful- 
Bern,  prudery,  aentim^fttalism,  and  such  failings,  do  not  lie  m  their  nature^ 
and  the  lover  is  never  repulsed  by  a  modest  blnsh  or  overdone  timidity* 
At  times  ii  seems  as  if  everything  were  permissible  up  to  a  certain 
point,  but  in  that  respect  the  ^onerican  giris  are  too  clever  and  wide  awake: 
they  knotw  the  danger,  and  carefully  avoid  it.  Their  parents  are  equally* 
aware  of  thi%  and.  hence  let  them  do  as  they  please.  It  is  remarkable 
how  long  Ameriean  giris  can  play  with  that  little  god,  considered  so 
dangerous  in  other  countries,  ^id  not  be  wounded  by  his  darts.  Their 
rip  all  die  honey  from  the  cup  of  Venus  and  leave  the  poison  in  it.  I 
Islt  auMzed  at  times  how,  after  aU  this  preliminary  phtying  at  love,  an 
ardent  passion,  terminaring  in  marriage,  could  be  at  kagth  aroused. 

I  just  now  employed  the  word  ''beaux,"  but  the  American  ladies 
employ  it  madi  more  frequently.  They  have  kworporsfted  thia  Frenck 
word  m  their  Ameriaaft-£nglish,  and  have  it  conitandy  on  dieir  fips. 
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The  expeflricm  k  extremely  diaraeterktie  of  die  siqperfieialit j  of  the  fda- 
tione  wad  gyaipathies  between  the  two  aesee  in  Ameriee.  £xteniel 
beenty  is  certainlj  highfy  valued  in  moat  oouBtriee;  it  is  a  bmaan  week- 
Hess,  wbidi,  however,  is  not  displayed  so  opeoly  among  ourselves.  la 
Ammea,  on  the  coatraryy  ladies  do  not  hesitate  to  state  that  they  only 
estimate  men  by  their  bean^.  *^  Who  was  your  bean  last  night  ?"  they 
ask  one  another— even  the  Urmers'  dajugbtera.  ^  You  shall  he  my  beau 
to-moTTOw,'*  they  say  to  a  youi^  man*  "Oh,  indeed,  Mr.  P.,  yesi 
were  last  night  a  perlset  beau  for  me :  yon  left  nothing  to  desire^'*  they 
say  to  the  old  grey-haired  Mr.  P.,  when  they  want  to  flatter  and  eonsde 
him.  The  Engli^  also  ^nfJoy  the  word,  but  more  in  the  contemptnoiis 
kubb  of  a  "  fop.**  The  American  ladies  select  this  fop,  pomaded  and 
brushed  up  by  the  hairdresser,  as  their  '^  cavalier."  They  also  use  very 
frequently  the  French  words  "  chaperon"  and  "  chaperoning,"  borrowed 
from  the  days  of  chivalry.  Strangely  enough,  men  are  heard  much  less 
frequently  alluding  to  their  belles  than  girls  to  their  beam.  It  seems  as 
if  uie  American  ladies  had  turned  the  world  topsy-turvy  and  converted 
men  into  the  fair  sex.  Frequently  men  are  maoe  love  to  and  cajoled  by 
die  women ;  and  Amenean  gentlemen  hence  have  something  paastve 
about  them,  like  ladies  among  ourselves,  and  they  may  often  be  seen  re- 
tiring, exhausted  and  drooping,  from  hidies^  society,  to  sink  into  sileaee 
and  indifferenee  in  the  drinking-saloons. 

The  American  ladies  have  also  leeeived  into  their  every-day  English 
language  many  other  French  expressions  which  the  English  employ 
rarely,  or  give  a  very  diffiNreBt  meaning  to.  Thus,  they  have  a  z^ 
markaUe  propenatv  for  the  term  '^  degant."  It  has  grown  ose  of  their 
&voiirite  wonis,  wnich  they  incessanUy  repeat,  and  whose  broad  and 
varioos  application  is  no  httle  characteristic  of  them.  English  ladief 
geik&rsJly  apply  this  word,  borrowed  from  the  Frends  to  articles  of 
luxury,  to  products  of  the  lower  branches  of  art,  where  it  is  in  its  plaoe^ 
and  means  so  much  as  "  pleasing  in  exterior  and  Anrm."  English  ladies 
would  never  think  of  ttLpressing  their  pleasure  with  things  of  greater  in- 
ternal value,  whidi  must  be  gauged  by  a  higher  standard,  by  emobying 
the  trivial  expression  "  very  elegant.  Only  American  ladies  ao  this : 
they  describe  as  elegant  the  toilet  and  amiabb  behaviour  of  their  beanx, 
equally  with  the  garish  frimiture  of  a  room  all  glistening  with  ormok  and 
enamel  For  the  pretty  verses  an  adorer  lays  at  their  £et,  they  have,  kKS 
no  higher  praise  than  that  they  are  ^'  very  eli^;ant,  very  elegant  indeed.'' 
Th^  also  call  the  speech  of  a  bieh  standing  political  erat(»r  ^  very  ele- 
fBut.**  A  flower  in  a  garden-be^  the  fragrant  lily,  cmt  the  regal  ross^ 
»  only  called  by  them  ^^  an  elegant  flower.**  Even  a  picture  by  Bafiselle 
or  Corregio  rec^ves  in  the  outburst  of  th^  enthusiasm  no  other  attribute^ 
if  they  return  from  Switaerland  and  are  asked  what  they  have  seen  anud 
tibe  Alps,  they  praise  the  "elegant  scenery"  of  the  mountains.  This 
onloeky  word^  and  the  more  unlucky  predilection  for  the  elcMnt,  which 
is  met  with  at  every  step  among  Am^ican  ladies,  is  so  deeply  rooted  uk 
them,  that  they  have  extended^the  territory  of  the  word  to  extraordinaij 
lengths,  both  upwards  and  downwards.  For  instance^  going  downwards^ 
they  will  talk  of  an  ^elegant  dish"  they  have  eaten;  and  goiar  upwards^ 
vhat  we  edU  a  good  oi  dasoeal  taste,  is  genially  efaaracteiissd  by  them 
aean^degaattMte*"  Dees  not  this  iadicate  an  ntmatimmj  eonlusioft 
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of  ideas,  and  proTe  that  theae  ladies  only  judge  from  externals  and  the 
smooth  superficies  which  they  can  alone  estimate  ?  Among  our  half- 
educated  heings,  such  as  lady's-maids,  or  what  are' called  in  Paris  the 
demi-monde,  we  find  very  frequently  a  similar  striving  for  superficial 
«  elegance,''  and  for  what  is  "  noble"  and  "  fine."  And  very  frequently 
the  mode  of  thought,  acting,  feeling,  and  speaking  in  our  demi-monde  has 
become  fashionable  in  America.  This  is  shown,  among  other  things,  in 
the  frequent  use  of  the  word  "  fine,"  which  they  employ  almost  as  often 
as  "  elegant."  Much  more  frequently  than  English  ladies  they  speak  of 
"fine  company,"  " fine  houses  or  gardens,"  "fine  views,"  "fine  taste," 
"fine  manners,"  *«fine  behaviour,"  "fine  persons,"  the  "finest  gentle- 
man of  the  place,*'  and  even  of  "  fine  thoughts"  and  "  fine  scholars.'* 
They  also  call  their  jewels  and  clothes  finery. 

Before  all,  though,  they  wish  themselves  to  be  regarded  as  real  "  fine 
ladies,"  and  hence  will  not  be  designated  otherwise  than  as  ladies, — ^a 
term  which  in  England  is  reserved  for  women  of  better  education.  Even 
artisans'  and  labourers'  daughters  lay  claim  to  the  rank  of  ladies.  The 
English  "  giri,"  or  "  woman,"  or  "  wife"  is  rarely  heard.  Even  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  his  consort  "ma  femme" 
at  court,  but  Americans  of  both  sexes  would  not  be  satisfied  with  this. 
The  pretty  phrase  "  my  wife,"  is  hardly  ever  heard  among  them  :  they 
always  make  use  of  the  term  "  my  lady."  Even  when  you  write  to  thena, 
you  would  seem  to  them  vulgar  if  you  inquired  after  the  health  of  their 
wife.  You  must  say,  "  Pray  pay  my  best  respects  to  your  lady."  They 
cannot  hear  the  word  ladies  often  enough,  and  if  you  do  not  employ  it 
preUy  constantly  in  conversation  they  immediately  suspect  that  you  do 
not  consider  them  sufficiently  ladylike.  This  striving  descends  to  the 
iiegroes,  and  among  these  coarse  children  of  nature  the  longing  for  what 
is  "elegant,"  "fine,"  and  "ladylike,"  with  which  their  mistresses  have 
infected  them,  grows  most  luxuriantly.  The  Americans  tell  man^ 
humorous  anecdotes  about  the  comic  vanity  in  which  their  "  black  ladies ' 
indulge,  but  on  critically  comparing  their  own  habits  with  those  of  an 
English  lady  of  position  and  education,  just  as  much  extravagance  would 
be  met  with  in  the  American  ladies. 

Still,  I  must  carefully  remark  here,  that  the  fair  sex  of  America  is  not 
exclusively  to  blame  for  this  straining  after  superfine-dom.  It  is  a  fixed 
idea,  or  a  disease  by  which  the  whole  nation  is  infected.  The  men  are, 
in  respect  to  the  "  gentlemanlike,"  no  less  susceptible  than  the  women 
are  to  the  "  ladylike."  Among  them,  too,  there  are  no  "  boys,"  or  "  naen," 
but  only  "gentlemen."  Even  lads  of  eight  and  ten,  littie  impertinent 
aelf-govemmg  republicans,  will  only  be  addressed  and  treated  as  "  youngs 

Sentiemen."  In  England  a  certam  coquetry  is  displayed  in  the  use  of 
le  word  boys — ^take,  for  instance,  Eton  boys— but  in  America  no  speaker 
would  dare  to  address  sailors,  or  even  a  mob,  with  the  hearty  and 
poetical  expression  "my  boys;"  they  must  not  be  anything  but  gentle- 
men. The  "fine"  and  the  "elegant"  are  also  met  with  everywhere 
among  the  men  of  America  in  their  gold-glistening  attire,  the  overladen 
decoration  of  their  rooms,  especially  the  public  halls  of  their  cities,  in  the 
golden  frames  of  their  picture  galleries  (in  which  the  paintings  them- 
selves are  of  no  consequence),  in  the  extravagant  gildings  of  their  books, 
and  the  flowers  with  which  the  orators  adorn  their  speeches.     Even  the 
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bdiioDable  preachers  are  taiDted  with  ihb :  they  are  anxious  to  appear 
-rery  gentlemanly  in  the  pulpit,  and  put  as  much  "  elegant"  unction  as 
they  can  into  their  sermons. 

The  Americans,  comparing  themselves  with  other  nations,  are  very 
proud  of  the  fact  that  *'  ladies"  hold  so  high  a  position  among  them. 
But  to  obtain  this  reputation  and  praise  for  their  country  is  often  attended 
with  Tcry  unpleasant  consequences.  The  ladies  tyrannise  the  whole  land, 
and  interfere  in  CTcrything.  They  can  in  no  way  be  escaped,  and  a  man 
can  scarce  ever  dispense  with  their  protection.  Everywhere  they  take 
the  first  and  best  places  for  themselves  and  their  prot^g^.  That  they 
should  play  the  prominent  part  in  social  circles,  and  parade  like  birds  of 
paradise  by  the  side  of  their  husbands,  whom  they  cast  into  the  shade, 
u  only  natural,  and  they  cannot  be  blamed  for  it,  but  they  extend  their 
iofluenoe  far  beyond  their  natural  and  domestic  circle. 

Unluckily,  they  are  very  curious,  and  hence  fond  of  being  present  at 
the  sittings  of  the  scientific,  geological,  eeographical,  and  historical 
sodeties,  where  they  do  themselves  no  good,  and  merely  tend  to  render 
the  discussions  of  the  societies  shallow,  and  distract  the  earnestness  of 
their  labours.  In  the  public  popular  lectures,  which  are  so  admired  in 
all  the  cities  of  America,  the  ladies  almost  entirely  set  the  fashion.  A 
lecturer  who  displeases  them  is  a  ruined  man,  even  though  he  were  backed 
up  by  an  army  of  men ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  handsome,  smart  lecturer, 
full  of  anecdote,  gain  their  favour,  he  can  make  his  fortune  with  a  few 
courses.  For  what  the  fashionable  ladies  of  one  place  have  heard,  thoae 
of  another  also  wish  to  hear,  and  such  a  lecturer  receives  invitations  from 
the  most  remote  towns. 

The  town  libraries,  museums,  observatories,  and  other  public  scientific 
institutions — localities  in  which  among  ourselves  only  bookworms,  anti- 
quaries, and  other  originals  are  seen  among  the  savam — are  visited  by 
crowds  of  ladies,  who  flutter  through  them.  They  are  the  terror  of  libra- 
rians and  friends  of  literature,  who  wish  to  bury  themselves  in  their  studies. 
To  please  the  ladies  all  such  public  institutions  in  the  United  States 
must,  like  the  ladies  themselves,  assume  a  very  elegant  garb,  and  much 
money  must  be  laid  out  for  striking  curiosities,  which  are  speedily 
brought  into  a  wretched  condition  by  the  numerous  fingers,  and  by  the 
ladies  digging  valuable  specimens  with  their  parasol  ferrules.  Very 
naturally  they  bring  with  them  to  these  consecrated  spots  their  beaux, 
and  carry  on  their  flirtations  there,  as  if  they  were  at  an  evening  party. 
They  take  the  observatories  by  storm,  and  compel  the  polite  astronomer, 
who  is  prevented  from  makine  serious  observations,  to  point  them  out 
Jupiter's  satellites  or  Saturn's  rings.  But  even  in  the  presence  of  the 
phmets,  which  should  fill  them  with  sacred  awe,  they  do  not  break  oflF 
mr  a  moment  the  thread  of  their  flirtations.  Unhappily— and  this  is 
even  worse — these  lovely  ladies  have  interfered  by  flocks  in  the  labours 
of  literature.  The  European  discovers  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  or 
Mississippi  an  astounding  number  of  celebrated  poetesses  and  romancers 
whom  he  never  heard  of  before ;  and  this  American  crinoline  literary 
cohort  constantly  pours  fresh  water  on  old  tea-leaves,  and  swamps  the 
book  market  with  a  fearfully  insipid  beverage.  At  times,  too,  they  make 
thdr  appearance  as  street  preachers,  and  always  phiy  a  great  part  in 
the  intrigues  of  the  religious  sects. 
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like  the  booktrflOTs,  libraransy  mud  aitrooomen,  th«  fMtatoHy  ma- 
ben  of  congnmy  and  ereii  tke  preiideDt  rf  the  United  Stetes^  do  not 
escape  the  influence  aod  iDterference  of  the  ladies.  The  &ir  «ex  is 
always  oowerftdly  represeoted  hi  ^  Federai  capital,  sad  tbe  galleries  of 
both  Houses  groaa  beneadi  their  lovelj  burdeo  when  any  spedaiBj 
eaeitiBg  debate  comes  off.  I  do  aot  bdieine  there  are  aonoog  them 
man^  Si  those  pominent  ladies  of  distinotioii  and  great  mental  qaali- 
fioatiOQS  who  form  ^  oentrt  of  a  coterie,  and  exert  a  dedded  inflaenoe 
oa  the  course  of  pohtici,  as  is  the  case  in  many  European  capitals.  Oa 
Am  other  hand,  during  the  sitting  of  congress,  maaj  prctty  young 
widows  make  their  appearance  in  the  vicinity  of  Undo  Sam^s  mooery- 
chest,  or  niothen  with  their  daughters,  to  woric  for  some  prirate  eiftd, 
and  torment  the  members  mitii  they  are  rendered  •nPf^  enonigh  to  yidd 
to  a  lady's  request  The  yuit  widow  has  some  claim  of  her  deceased 
husband  she  wishes  to  carry  Surough  the  House.  Perhaps  she  cui 
prsi?e  that  the  dear  departed  was  wounded,  or  even  killed,  in  soom 
Indian  or  Mexican  war,  and  she  expects  to  be  paid  for  her  loss.  Pier- 
faans  an  old,  as  yet  undecided,  question  about  a  dotation  of  land  on  the 
Mississippi  is  pending,  and  the  ^mfiiiy  has  sent  off  the  young  and  pntt? 
widow  to  form  aoqaaintanoes  in  the  society  of  Wariiington,  to  esteblim 
relations  with  the  members  of  congress  in  fine  great  hotels  of  the  <aty, 
to  dine  with  them,  dance  and  flirt  with  them,  till  she  has  produced  a 
combination  which  acts  and  reacts  in  congress,  till  the  right  momeirt 
arrires  to  cany  it  through.  Again,  when  the  race  for  office  begins  oa 
the  eieetioB  of  a  president,  the  ladies  do  not  lay  their  hands  in  thdr  lap, 
especially  not  when  there  is  a  yacancy  in  the  diplomatic  service.  As 
their  hacj  h  more  excited  than  that  of  their  husbands  by  a  deure  to 
see  the  Old  Worid,  to  travel  as  cheaply  as  possible— that  is,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  state — and,  before  all,  to  be  aUe  to  appear  among  the 
nobly-born  at  some  splendid  court,  they  set  every  thingin  motion,  tor- 
ment their  husbands,  their  friends,  the  president  hinwel^  in  order  to 
obtain  some  post  for  their  husbands  and  themselves  at  Paris  or  St. 
Petersburg,  or  even  Berim, 

Thus,  then,  you  find  ladies  crossing  your  path  at  every  step  yon  take 
in  America.  You  have  as  little  chance  of  eso^ping  Aem  as  you  have  the 
pigeons  in  many  Eastern  cities,  where  you  at  length  grow  quite  tired 
of  these  gentle,  pleasing,  tender  creatures,  because  they  are  everywhere 
presMit,  and  prove  tfiemselves  so  bold,  so  self-confident,  and  so  little  what 
»  pigeon  should  be.  The  ladies  have  also  takm  absolute  possession  of  sU 
the  hu^  and  pompously  splendid  hoteb  in  America.  MMuy  of  them^ 
to  escape  the  trouUe  and  annoyance  of  housekeeping — reside  permanently 
in  them,  with  their  husbands  and  diildren.  In  these  mercenary  palaces 
ibey  seise  on  the  best  rooms,  sofos,  easy-diairs,  and  lounges,  m  which 
they  idle  away  half  the  day,  listenins^  to  the  tattle  of  their  admirers,  or, 
where  they  have  none,  in  doing  nothrog  and  rocking  themselves  to  sleep. 
In  these  hotels  there  is  a  constant  ebb  and  flow  of  fashionable  ladies, 
elegants,  and  beaux.  Private  tutors  educate  the  children  in  ^  hotds, 
and  give  the  danghters  instruction  on  the  piano  and  in  French  in  some 
comer  of  the  noisy  saloon.  The  traveller  who  arrives  at  an  American 
hotel  with  a  lady,  is  sure  to  be  comfortable;  but  if  he  lack  the  aooom- 
paniment  and  protection  of  such,  he  is  put  to  sleep  somewhere  onder  the 
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roo^  ta  a  bedroon  th*  «ne  of  a  ship's  berth.  TIm  uQkonMly  beboMovr 
of  ^  kMlies  in  the  hotels  alwmys  appeared  to  aae  a  moet  mpleasaat 
feataie  of  their  life.  Can  we  believe  that  solid  and  good  qimlities,  which 
the  fiunily  and  the  hoose  demaod,  can  be  der^ped  im  sooh  phMMS  ?  It 
sesMed  to  me  an  vtterlj  repulsive  oostom  for  yomug  married  people  to 
spend  their  honmnoonin  one  of  these  deoselj  pepnlated  hotels.  Several 
of  these,  in  the  Jaiger  eities,  have  splendidly  deoorated  soites  of  rooms^ 
called  **  bridal  rooms,"  especially  reserved  for  newly-manied  people,  Lt 
the  gHstening  poasp  of  these  apartments  the  yoang  oonple  fineqaeatly  pan 
tiie  rosy  period  of  their  wmon  in  a  throng,  before  they  remove  to  their  own 
quiet  booee.  This,  again,  appears  to  me  a  part  of  the  <'  world  tamed 
topsy-tarvy ;"  for  under  sooh  cirewnstanoes  it  would  seem  anKh  move 
Dttnral  to  seek  solitude. 

Ob  board  the  steamers,  and  in  the  odier  modes  of  oommunicatioti 
throoghout  the  ooontry,  the  ladies  have  every  sort  of  privilege.  On  the 
nBwtys  they  exeit  a  vigorous  right  of  expropriation  over  the  gentienes, 
even  should  he  have  taken  his  seat  at  a  prevkms  station.  On  many  other 
oeeanons,  such  as  at  theatres,  m  the  galleries  of  Hm  Honse,  or  wherever 
there  may  be  anything  to  be  seen  or  heard,  the  ''  lord  of  creation**  can 
never  fed  safe  in  his  seat,  however  early  he  may  have  tdcen  possenion  of 
it  1£  any  one  tap  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  whisper  in  his  ear  ^  words 
of  tenor,  ^  A  lady,**  he  must  spring  up  at  onoe,  and  is  swept  aside  like 
dost  by  the  craiolme,  to  sojsk  another  seat  where  he  caa. 

And  yet  it  would  be  possible  to  endure  all  this,  and  more,  if  the  ladies 
onited  with  their  autheri^  graciousness  and  a  pleasant  show  of  gratitude, 
aad  if  they — the  petted  and  the  blasies — did  not  reeard  all  the  services 
and  indulgenoe  of  the  men  with  such  indifference,  and  as  a  tribute  neces- 
nrily  theirs.  Oenerally,  however,  they  behave  as  if  the  men  did  nothing 
hat  their  duty.  Ton  may  dislocate  your  spine  in  {Mcldng  up  anything  a 
hMly  has  let  £ul,  or,  fike  Raleigh,  lay  dowa  your  ooat  before  her,  so  Uiat  she 
may  pass  dryshod  over  a  puddle,  and  rarely  will  you  be  rewarded  even  by 
a  smile.  And  all  this  robs  the  weaker  sex  of  its  sweetest  charm,  toe 
gentle  and  irresistible  power  by  which  it  ebewheie  eachains  and  thralls 
the  heart  of  man.  Among  us  the  stronger  being  bows  to  woman,  and  ihe 
week  darling,  oonsetous  of  her  need  of  support,  rewards  him  with  her  gra- 
tkade.  But,  in  America,  FridoKn  does  his  duty  like  a  negro  slave,  and, 
of  course,  now  and  ^n  grows  weary  of  the  a£Ur.  It  is  not  unfre- 
quent  to  hear  the  chivalrous  Americans,  when  out  of  their  wives'  earshot^ 
indulge  in  the  moet  awful  declarations  of  rebellioo. 

In  America,  this  terribly  degenerated  reverenoe  for  woman,  wfaidi 
might  be  called  more  truly  pampering  and  spoiling,  is  naturally  felt  most 
by  the  husbands,  who  have  enta:ed  upon  a  life-lo^  davery.  If  a  lovely 
i^nerican  giri  sinks  into  the  arms  of  a  man,  to  be  bound  to  him  for  fife, 
she  does  so  much  in  the  same  way  as  she  throws  herself  into  her  easy 
ehur.  Marriage  is  her  pillow,  her  sofis,  on  which  she  intends  hencefoith 
comfortably  to  repose.  Upon  it  she  confidently  throws  all  the  burden  o£ 
her  eaiesuMl  troubles:  die  regards  the  husband  as  her  fiiototum,  who  has 
to  provide  for  all  her  wants.  He  must  procure  her  a  house  aooording  to 
her  fency,  he  must  famish  this  house  exacdy  as  she  wishes  it,  he  mMt 
vrange  sad  administer  kitchen  and  cellar,  and  even  go  every  momiiig 
tMfon  bteak£ast  to  make  the  necessary  purohsnes  for  the  day's  meak 
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Even  in  Washington  you  may  at  times  see  senators,  statesmen  renowned 
in  the  world,  and  influential  in  the  papers,  hurrying  to  market  at  an 
early  hour,  with  a  basket  on  their  arm,  and  carrying  home  salad,  pastoy, 
green  peas,  strawben^ies,  or  other  vegetable  proauce. 

Even  farmers'  wives  often  hold  themselves  much  too  high  for  bnnness 
of  this  sort,  and  scenes  of  the  following  nature  may  be  seen  at  market.  A 
young  farmer's  wife  I  once  saw  sitting  in  a  little  one-horse  chaise  and  hold- 
ing the  reins.  In  her  elegant  dress  she  could  not,  of  course,  be  expected 
to  go  into  the  dust  and  confusion  of  the  market,  so  she  had  sent  off  her 
husband.  He  was  busy  among  the  stalls,  like  a  swallow  collecting  insects 
for  its  young,  and  presently  appeared  again  laden  with  all  sorts  of  boxes 
and  parcels.  These  the  farmer's  wife,  naturally,  could  not  take  on  her 
silk  lap,  so  the  husband  had  to  hold  them  carefully  in  the  chaise.  The 
wife,  however,  whipped  up  the  horse,  and  they  started  homewards,  the 
wife  as  driver,  husband  as  servant — to  me  a  symbolic  picture  of  American 
married  life.  It  is,  however,  only  by  chance  that  the  vrife  accompanies 
her  husband  on  such  expeditions ;  usually  she  remains  at  home  and  busies 
herself  with  her  toilet,  dusting  her  elegant  furniture^  and  fondling  her 
children. 

Only  one  description  of  purchase  American  ladies  attend  to,  themselves, 
and  that  is  articles  of  dress.  A  drive  to  the  elegant  shops  of  the  city  is, 
with  the  exception  of  the  walk  to  church  on  Sunday,  almost  the  only 
regular  promenade  an  American  lady  undertakes.  These  trips  take  place 
almost  daily,  for  the  wardrobe  of  such  a  lady  is  a  g^reedy  maelstrom,  which 
has  every  morning  a  fresh  appetite  and  fresh  wants,  and  is  never  satisfied. 
It  is  impossible  to  understand  what  becomes  of  all  the  silks  and  satina 
which  the  ladies  spread  out  on  the  sofas  expressly  provided  for  them  in 
the  fashionable  shops,  and  desire  to  be  sent  home.  At  times  they  order 
their  husband  to  accompany  them  when  shopping,  to  act  as  privy  purse. 
l£  he  has  more  pressing  business,  he  finds  the  bill  on  his  return  home,  and 
must  look  to  the  settlement  of  it,  for  American  ladies  never  have  any 
money,  and  do  not  understand  its  management.  They  have  none  of  that 
housekeeping  economy  which  in  Europe  is  regarded  as  a  virtue,  but  in 
America,  especially  with  the  ladies,  is  a  despised  and  unknown  quality. 
It  is  even  a  proverb  in  America  that  ladies  have  no  purse.  Hence,  any 
one  who  has  much  to  do  with  the  pretty  creatures,  either  at  New  York 
or  Boston,  whether  as  husband,  brother-in-law,  brother,  or  friend  of  the 
house,  must  put  money  in  his  purse  betimes,  for  he  will  have  to  pay  for 
them  everywhere.  That  is  de  rigueur;  but  he  must  not  ask  thanks  for 
such  a  trifle.  Whence  the  husband  or  the  friend  obtains  his  money,  and 
how  he  b  to  obtain  more,  is  a  question  these  ladies  do  not  ask.  Whether 
it  was  hard  work  for  him  to  earn  it,  harder  still  to  get  more,  is  no  con- 
cern of  theirs ;  it  is  a  matter  of  business,  and  that  they  do  not  under- 
stand. A  man  must  have  money  always  ready  to  hand,  and  if  he  had  it 
not,  he  would  feel  ashamed,  and  the  ladies  would  find  it  as  curious  and 
unnatural  as  if  he  had  no  beard. 

The  worst  and  most  dangerous  thing,  however,  for  the  American  nation 
at  large  is,  that  the  wives  prove  such  poor  mothers*  A  people  has  not 
entirely  lost  all  hope  so  long  as  its  wives  are  not  corrupted,  so  long  ss 
mothers  give  birth  to  healthy  sons,  and  maintain  order  and  regularity  in 
the  nursery.     For  the  men  to  kick  over  the  traces  is  not  so  bad,  if  tb^ 
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women  Temain  indostrioiis  and  keep  up  the  manners  and  cottoms  of  their 
fathers,  for  they  can  always  lead  their  husbands  back  gently  to  the  rieht 
path.  Bat  woe  to  the  nation  where,  as  in  America,  the  weak  sex  has 
become  weaker  still.  Through  their  rapidly  growing  lore  of  luxury  and 
increastng  effeminacy  they  are  losing  more  and  more  the  requisite  strength 
to  bring  healthy  children  into  the  world.  Though  they  still  like  to  adhere 
to  the  English  system  of  suckling  their  own.  children,  the  source  of 
nourishment  is  being  gradually  dried  up,  and  strong  healthy  nurses  to 
act  as  substitutes  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  their  country.  Mental 
activity  is  equally  decaying  in  them:  they  no  longer  possess  the  earnest- 
ness and  firmness  of  will  and  principles  which  render  a  mother  capable  of 
rearing  and  educating  her  children  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  manner. 
In  the  same  way  as  &ey  are  pampered  by  their  husbands,  they  spoil  their 
diildren  by  constant  excesses,  from  the  cradle  upwards,  and  in  their  hands 
they  degenerate  into  self-willed,  unbridled,  and  naughty  creatures.  Bat 
this  subject  would  demand  a  separate  chapter :  hence  I  will  confine  myself 
to  my  present  critical  remarks,  which  are  solely  intended  to  draw  my 
readers'  attention  to  certain  general  tendencies  to  which  American  ladies 
give  way.  I  have  mainly  kept  in  sight  the  upper  strata  of  society,  which, 
however,  sink  very  deep,  as  will  have  been  seen,  in  America.  I  need 
liardly  add  that  in  this  great  land,  though  it  is  extremely  uniform,  there 
are  many  shades  of  cluuracter  among  rich  and  poor,  in  towns  and  in  the 
country,  into  which  I  cannot  enter  so  fully  as  I  might  wish.  There  are 
entire  districts — as,  for  instance,  in  the  smaller  towns  of  New  England — 
where  the  female  population,  although  somewhat  infected  by  the  general 
tidnt,  is  most  respectable,  pious,  and  domesticated.  Moreover,  this 
pampering  of  the  women,  which  I  have  criticised,  has  its  good  side,  as, 
for  instance,  this :  that  American  men,  who  display  so  little  innate  reve- 
rence for  old  age  or  for  talent,  or  for  other  things  elsewhere  highly  es- 
teemed, have  in  their  wives  at  least  something  they  venerate,  and  which, 
under  given  circumstances,  may  hold  them  in  check. 

[We  have  printed  this  paper  of  our  esteemed  contributor  without  altera- 
tion, but  must  confess  that  it  only  represents  the  darker  side  of  the  female 
character  in  America,  and  that  it  would  only  have  been  just  had  Mr.  Kohl 
noticed  their  good  qualities,  among  which  heroism  takes  the  first  place. 
An  American  wife  follows  her  husband  bravely  into  the  fever-laden 
backwoods ;  and  admirable  is  the  equanimity  with  which  she  will  endure 
there  the  only  too  frequent  changes  of  fortune  and  financial  catastrophes. 
Af^er  all,  it  is  difficult  to  be  just  to  foreign  relations  of  life;  for  what 
opinion  would  educated  Muhammadans  form  of  our  women;  or,  in 
hcty  how  strangely  have  they  already  expressed  their  judgment  ? — £d. 
Beniley's  Miscellany, "] 
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CoKBmMf  Cakl  J0SIA8  BmrtCN  was  bom  on  Ajagmt  S5,  1791,  tt 
KorWfa,  in  the  prindpality  of  Waldedr,  a  little  oovntry  miihe  wett  c£ 
GeniMDy,  wfaich  nas  produced  many  dittingmshed  own  besides  the  Mbjeot 
of  oar  memoir.  Bonsen's  lather  was  qaartemiatter  of  a  >WaUeek  regi- 
ment in  the  Dutch  senrioe,  which  he  left  beoatue  the  promited  pfomo- 
tion  was  not  gtren  him.  A  widower  with  three^  daughters,  he  nanied 
again,  on  his  retirement  with  the  rank  of  ensign  and  «  sndl  peosiOD, 
and  had  a  son  bom  to  him  in  second  wedlock.  The  ^Uiher  was  a  man 
of  honour,  and  educated  the  lad  strictly,  generallj  easptoyiug  teise  pro- 
Tcths  to  coarey  his  meaning,  among  them  being  one  worthy  of  qoota- 
iaon  :  **  Whatever  you  set  about  in  life  never  cringe  to  the  nolnKw." 
In  1^08,  Bunsen,  after  reoeiring  a  careful  home«Mnoation,  tpiitledaiB 
home  for  the  first  time  and  proceeded  to  the  univcrrity  of  Marbach,  -to 
study  theologT*  His  father  gave  him  one  hundred  debars,  saved  iq» 
with  great  difficulty,  which  was  all  the  iaheritaaoe  he  ever  recehed,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  private  tuition.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  removed  to  Gdttingen,  where  he  became  tutor  to  ICr.  Astw, 
son  of  the  great  American  fiir-deder  and  tsavtUtr  among  the  hidiais, 
and  ere  long  he  exchanged  theology  for  philosophy,  though  he  never 
quite  gave  up  his  fancy  for  the  former.  We  find  diat  wUle  stdKring 
hard'  and  gaining  a  pnae  for  a  treatise  on  the  ^  Hereditary  law  of  the 
Athenians,''  Bunsen  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  aU  the  ardent 
young  men  then  residing' at  Gottingea.  In  1618,  arrangements  were 
made  with  Mr.  Astor  for  a  journey  to  die  East  aad  India,  but  drcom- 
stances  prevented  it  by  ealKng  die  young  American  heme,  and  we  find 
Bunsen,  after  a  pleasant  trip  through  Holland,  settling  in  Beiiin,  wiiere 
he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  several  diitingaished  bnu,  hut,  before  all, 
of  Niebuhr.  In  1816,  he  proceeded  to  Paris  to  join  Astor  and  begin 
the  long  aseditated  tour;  but  as  the  latter  had  gone  in  the  interim  to 
Bpain  and  Italy,  leaving  word  for  Bunsen  to  join  him  at  Florence  during 
die  summer,  the  time  thus  gained  was  devoted  by  Bumen  to  die  ato^ 
of  Oriental  languages  under  Sylvestre  de  Bacy.  He  also  formed  in 
Paris  the  acquaintance  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  who  Atmed  him 
mat  attention.  In  the  following  Jdy  he  readied  Florence,  af^  un- 
dergoing an  adventure  in  Southem  France,  to  which,  in  later  years,  be 
was  fond  of  alluding.  He  bore  some  Iticeness  to  the  Bonaparte  family, 
and  was  consequently  arrested  in  a  small  frontier  town  9a  a  iwnaway 
Napoleooide.  Widi  some  difficulty,  however,  he  numaged  to  obtain  hs 
liberty. 

At  Florence  he  at  length  met  Astor,  but  it  was  only  to  part  The 
young  man  was  ordered  home  by  his  father,  and  must  obey;  but  he 
proposed  that  Bunsen  should  accompany  him  to  America,  when  he  felt 
assured  that  his  father  would  supply- the  young  German  with  the  funds 
for  his  meditated  journey.  But  Uiis  Bunsen  declined:  he  hoped  yet 
that  the  Prussian  government  would  support  him,  and  he  thererore 
parted  widi  his  old  pupil  on  friendly  terms,  and  remained  in  Florence 
alone.     While  here,  Niebuhr,  who  was  proceeding  as  ambassador  to 
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Aene,  want  inxii,  «kI^ bj kbadfiea,  he^^Bowed Um  to>^e'£lHMa'€% 
with  a  im«hj  ^mUbmmatii  the  mmm  of  Catiheatt,  wk»luMi  tup^rt 
Inaastiikor.  HitiiitfrpiMil  jwywtd  to  tokt  !■»  wiA  MptoJlSiigiaaJ, 
and  prMBBB  Idm  Ae  tancb  fiir  tab  ladkn  jomny;  tet  i^gaai  TtunMa 
deeliMd,«ndpf«£RedraMMiti|^atB«ie«^er  tlmmmg^  NMrafai^ 
4riK>  kmi  f^edfTeat  infliMnse  aivar  iuaa. 

Wiufe  in  RoaM,  Baiiin:i  fcrmed  the  aeinMDteiiie  vf  Mr.  WaUiagtoo, 
^vith  fi4K)M  daugi^  Ik  M  in  i#re,  and  on  Niekikr*t  iettianny  that 
^ Baasn'fl  tdbat, nnnd^aod  ofaanetor  won  a  oapUal  lyrpawin^  aaj 
secure  investment,"  the  JFather  not  only  gave  hit  consent  to  nieanntaga^ 
hot^opplied  Ae  yomig^ eonple  irith  aneaBS  to  recnain  in  Roaie.  The 
■uoriage  took  plaoe  «n  July  1,  1817.  What  Buomq^s  wife,*the  mother 
of  tyiteoa  ehildren,  tea  of  whom  are  etUl  iivtpg,  "Vfas  to  him  ^oriiq^ 
foffty^tliNe  yt«8  of  aaanied  life,  and  how  aMteiiiaiy  the  Wptd  to  form 
Ua  oharacter,  is  proved  by  the  words  he  a^reesed  to  her  on  his  dyuif 
bed:  ''In  thee  I  loved  the  Eternal''  The  estaUirimwilt  of  a  vow 
hoosebold  aeoessarily  piewatod  the  journey  to  India,  bat  it  led  to  his 
oiljeet  io  a  different  vray.  He  was  eannently  niigieus,  as '  hit  letters  of 
tjbe  period  pro^ve,  awl  it  is  a  ehameteristio  circmmitmwo  that,  at  the 
jobilee  of  the  {tefimmatbD,  held  at  Rome  in  1^17,  Bimsen  made  his 
Mitti  as  an  esaagelical  predichar  in  Niebahr's  hoiae.  Two  yesfs  kter, 
Braadis,  *the  seeretary  of  IsgatioB,  iras  invited  by  the  Aoademy  of 
Soienoes  at  fisriin  to  saidertahe  a  ncnr  editaen  of  Aristotle.  Thb  tm^ 
dered  his  fetmn  home  necessary,  and  Bunmn  was  recoaMneoded  to  iU 
his  post.  The  nesr  secretary  jperlbrased  his  datioB  so  satis^EMttorily,  that 
nthea  Ki^ahr  also  left  Rome  m  1623,  Bonsen  was  definitively  ^sppointed 
lus  saooesasr.  This  was  in  grsat  measare  owh^  to  the  stsoa^  friend* 
ship  which  had  grown  up  between  Frederick  William  IIL,  dbnng  in 
visit  to  Rosso  in  1822,  «nd  ihe  young  sectetary.  Both  weio  siaterely 
leligioas  men,  aad  eensaked  freqoeow  aboat  the  changes  neeessary  to 
introdooe  into  the  eoastitntion  of  the  Evangelical  Chnmh.  Attached  to 
the  khofg'e  person  was ,  Alexaader  von  Hamboldt,  and  Bimsen^s  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  commenced  at  Paris,  soon  ripened  into  a  life*iarting 
friendslup  boMadi  the  genial  sky  of  the  Etsmal  City. 

The  ten  years  Bonsen  passed  in  Rome  were  among  tho  happieit  of  his 
life,  for  they  brooght  him  into  contaet  with  all  the  emioeat  onen  of  tho 
world.  For  Rom  was  not  only  the  city  of  the  dead :  it  was  also  the 
honso  of  call  of  riie  ouverse.  Bnnseo  was  enabled  to  formthe  friendsliip 
of  the  best  English  lamilios  tliat  visited  Rome  daring  thewiattr,  ibr  in 
thooe  pre-mUway  days  the  city  of  (he  popes  knew  bat  little  of  vaigorloz- 
honters  desecrating  tiie  capital  wilh  Uieir  tawdry  scarlet.  The  summer 
Bunsen  regularly  spent  at  Frascati,  below  the  ancient  Tmonhmi,  whither 
he  fled,  like  Hovaoe^  from  the  **  finaum  ot  opes  strepitum^e  Romse."  But 
wheiwver  he  might  reside  his  time  was  not  out  to  waste,  for  he  was  oon- 
Btantly  engaged  in  literary  parsaits.  His  first  woik  was  tiie  eontmoation 
oC  ^  (<  Description  of  the  City  of  Robm,"  originaily  cosMnenced  by 
Platner  in  1817,  by  the  advice  of  Niebnhr,  and  which  Cotta,  the  gmat 
pid»]i^ier,  was  so  delisted  widi,  that  he  at  oaoe  bronght  it  ont,  and 
eagaged  Bansen  and  lus  friend  Gerhard  to.  complete  it.  Bunsen  also  pro* 
dooed  an  ^<  Evangelical  Hymn*book  for  all  Nations,"  wiiioh  is  still  used  in 
the  diapel  of  the  Pnissian:£mbas8y  at  Rome.    This  coUeetBen,  pohiished 
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hj  PerAef,  at  Hambnrg,  in  ISSSj  first  introduoed  Bonseii,  who  wai  thou 
upwards  of  forty  yean  of  age,  to  the  notice  of  his  oountrjmen.  Another 
work  of  this  epoch  was  a  litorgy,  to  which  the  king  himself  wrote  a  pre- 
fiice,  during  a  visit  Bunsen  paid,  at  his  request,  to  Berlin,  in  1827.  Bat 
there  was  an  unexpected  result  from  these  religious  labours :  Bunsen  wag 
descried  as  an  anti-liberal  and  sycophant  of  the  king  and  crown-prinoe^ 
and  some  persons  went  so  fior  as  to  see  in  him  a  disguised  Catholic,  who 
wished  to  restore  the  Church  to  its  mediaeval  supremacy.  We  need  not 
say  how  unfounded  these  charges  were,  but  they  adhered  to  Bunaen  for  a 
lengthened  period. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  describe  interesting  personal  events  of 
Bunsen's  Ufe  in  Rome.  He  was  an  indefiitigable  antiquarian,  and  every 
excursion  he  made  procured  him  some  new  treasure.     In  1826,  Cham- 

S}llion,  the  eminent  discoverer  of  hieroglyphic  secrets,  visited  Rome,  and 
unsen  became  one  of  his  most  earnest  followers,  though  it  was  not  till 
many  years  later  that  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  this  interesting  study. 
Another  g^reat  epoch  in  Bunsen's  life  was  the  visit  of  the  crown-prince  of 
Prussia  to  Rome  in  1828.  During  his  excursions,  in  whidi  Bunsen 
generally  accompanied  him,  a  close  personal  friendship'sprang  up  between 
prince  and  servant,  which  existed,  in  spite  of  all  chanots  and  changes^ 
until  death.  Althourii  the  king  might  not  always  follow  the  path  which 
his  fiuthful  friend  and  adviser  thought  the  best,  the  prince's  confidence 
and  the  servant's  devotion  remained  to  the  last  unshaken.  It  is  a 
characteristic  and  rare  hct  that  Bunsen  stood  on  the  closest  terms  of  in- 
timacy with  three  Prussian  kings  (with  the  latter,  however,  only  during 
his  regency) — three  kings,  all  equally  noble  and  elevated  as  men,  but 
very  different  in  manner  and  temperament — that  he  maintained  the  same 
peifect  devotion  to  all  three,  though  without  sinking  in  his  own  self- 
esteem,  and  was  honoured  by  each  with  his  confidence,  kindness,  and 
personal  affection.  The  immediate  advantage  of  the  prown-prince's  visit 
to  Rome  fell  to  the  lot  of  antiquarianism,  and  the  Institute  for  Archaeo- 
logical Correspondence  was  founded,  which  occupies  a  great  place  in 
Bunsen's  life. 

Every  corresponding  member,  as  well  as  every  German  savant,  who 
visited  Rome,  was  sure  of  a  kindly  reception  from  Bunsen ;  and  he  gave 
the  institute  a  permanent  residence,  fint  in  the  embassy,  and  then  in  a 
mansion,  expressly  built  for  it,  on  the  Tarpeian  rock.  During  thirty 
years  the  institute  has  existed  and  prosper^  in  spite  of  great  hostility, 
and  through  most  difficult  times ;  and  Bunsen  had  toe  happiness  of  living 
to  see  the  king  complete  the  work  which  he  had  begun  as  crown-prince, 
by  giving  it  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  providing  scholarships  for 
Prussian  art  students. 

One  of  the  first  objects  to  which  Bunsen  directed  the  attention  of  the 
institute  was  the  study  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  to  which  the  presence  in 
Rome  of  Prokesch-Osten,  the  Nubian  traveller,  imparted  increased  in- 
terest. Bunsen  invited  Lepsius  to  Rome,  who  had  already  distinguished 
himself  in  Paris  by  his  works  on  comparative  philology.  With  him 
Bunsen  set  to  work  indefatigably,  and  the  result  of  their  joint  labours  waa 
evidenced  several  years  later  in  the  Anglo-German  work,  <<  Egypt's 
Position  in  Universal  History."  At  the  same  time,  Bunsen  laid  before 
the  crown-prince  the  plan  for  a  grand   sdentific  expeditioui  whidi 
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Lepms  carried  out  eventually,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Prussian  go?eni- 
Bient,  and  satis&ctorily  settled  a  question  about  which  German  aayaai 
still  shook  their  heads  in  doubt. 

Before  we  pass  from  Bunsen's  scientific  exertions  to  his  political  career, 
ire  must  mention  another  institution  he  called  into  life — the  Evangelical 
Hospital  at  Rome.  By  voluntary  subscriptions,  which  he  raised  chiefly 
among  his  English  friends,  and  an  advance  from  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment, he  was  enabled  to  purchase  the  house  since  called  the  Casa  Tarpea, 
and  which  b  permanently  attached  to  the  Prussian  embassy.  In  this 
building,  and  in  the  institute,  German  savans  visiting  Rome  are  provided 
with  comfortable  quarters,  while  the  sick  receive  immediate  attention.  It 
was  Bunsen's  object  gradaally  to  convert  this  hospital  into  a  German 
community,  by  collecting  all  the  Germany  in  Rome ;  but  he  soon  saw 
that  it  was  impossible  to  effect  it  with  such  conflicting  elements. 

The  events  that  followed  the  French  revolution  of  1830  in  Italy  first 
drew  Bunsen  into  a  political  career.  The  envoys  of  the  four  great 
powers  at  Rome  established  a  conference,  and  the  result  was  Bunsen's 
drawing  up  the  memorable  conference  of  May  21,  1831,  in  which  reforms 
were  recommended  to  the  Pope  which  could  alone  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  excesses.  Of  course  these  were  not  carried  out ;  the  conference  was 
broken  up  when  the  Pope  declared  that  s^ret  letters  from  the  Emperor 
•of  .Austria  had  prevented  him  making  the  desired  concessions,  and 
Bansen  remained  in  Rome  as  a  passive  observer,  until  he  was  called  upon 
to  settle  the  far  more  awkward  question  of  mixed  marriages  in  Prussia. 
Bansen  succumbed  in  the  struggle  with  Cardinal  Lambruschini,  and  hb 
position  in  Rome  became  henceforth  untenable.  On  April  28,  1838,  he 
finally  quitted  the  city  where  he  had  dwelt  so  long,  his  last  words  being, 
^'  Come,  let  us  seek  another  Capitol  V  He  set  out  for  Berlin,  but  he  re- 
oetved  an  intimation  not  to  continue  his  journey,  and  he  consequently 
remained  at  Munich,  where  he  was  delighted  to  meet  with  his  old  Roman 
friends,  such  as  Cornelius  and  Schnorr.  Towards  the  close  of  the  same 
year,  private  affairs  called  him  to  England,  where  he  met  with  a  recep- 
tion which  surprised  him.  In  1839,  Oxford  made  him  an  honorary 
D.C.L.  simultaneously  with  Wordsworth;  but  his  greatest  pleasure  was 
the  revival  of  his  intimacy  with  Dr.  Arnold,  whom  he  had  learned  to 
know  and  respect  at  Rome.  Nor  must  we  forget  to  mention  Philip 
Posey,  with  whom  Bunsen  had  read  Plato  in  times  gone  by,  and  who 
itfterwards  gave  his  eldest  son  a  living.  Although  Bunsen's  political  sym- 
pathies were  with  the  Tories,  he  was  a  decided  antagonist  of  the  High 
Church  party,  the  leaders  of  which  he  had  met  at  Rome  and  penetrated 
their  plans.  Above  all  was  he  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostolic 
succession,  although  he  has  been  accused  of  being  a  partaker  of  those 
yiews  by  the  extreme  members  of  his  own  Church. 

From  his  quiet  Welsh  home  at  his  mother-in-law's  house,  Bunsen  was 
recalled  to  official  activity  by  his  king.  In  the  autumn  of  1839  he  was 
appointed  ambassador  to  Switzerland.  As  he  had  but  little  to  do  at  his 
new  post,  he  devoted  himself  once  more  to  literature,  his  most  noteworthy 
production  being  "  Elizabeth  Fry  to  German  Wives  and  Daughters,"  in 
which  he  sought  to  arouse  his  countrywomen  to  similar  exertions.  His 
Btay,  however,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  was  not  destined  to  be  long. 
Frederick  William  III.  died  on  June  7, 1840,  and  his  successor  summoned 
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hitfiidfmBdBoiiatQtoBatliaiDtkeqm^oC  d»M^^  TImi 

oUieijof  thmr  deUberatioiu  wa»  the  foundiSioit  of  tW  liMiopn*  ol  Jtn>» 
suem,  for  which  tha  assistaDce  of  England. nvfldenrtdt  and  after  a  ratbag 
aaiMBMiiQM  dbpate  a  bitt  to  thai^fieol  waa  paMed  ilanaf^  tWHrnua  of 
GonmoiM.  Tfaa  fint  bukop  went  out  tmrntda  tfe  doaa  <^  1B41,  mmA 
Obagii  tka  iwda!y^<Brt<pded  ideas  which  oaa  partj  attached  to  the  mknoa 
baare  noi  been  fidfiUed,  on  the  other,  the  eonteaiptoovs  8i:^poatienfl  oC 
the  High.  ChoBeh  parhr  hikTe  been  proTed  ioeoireet 

The  management  of  this  bwineia  formed  a  tnTmag^pomi  in  the  lifo  of 
Bnoattt.     Im  the  summer  of  1641,  hie. old  friends,  under  Sir  IL  Fldd^ 


iverea*di»heado£affittis,  and  almost  snmlteneoadj^pMt  of  An 

ilor  was  vacant*    The  king,  who  desired  to  stand  on  the  meat 


JMimate  tems  with  England,  offinred  the  Queen  her  choice  of  an  i 
sador,  and  it  Ml  upoa  Baosen.  In  1842,  his  position,  brilliaai  thonf^ 
it  was  before,  w«s  rendered  more  so  by  Ae  anifal  of  Freden^  Wil- 
liam IV.  at  the  christening  of  the  Pnnce  of  Wales.  At  his  honse  xa 
Carltonrterraee  BoBsen  aasembled  all  the  celebntiee  of  the  world:  fan 
bad  found  the  new  Capitol  to  which  he  had  alluded  on  leaiing  Bome. 

Bansen's  position  was  rendered  much  easier,  through  all  the  dranges  oC 
the  ministiy,  by  the  confidenco  and  farour  the  Queen  and  Prinee  Albert, 
showed  him  to  the  last.  He  wu  closely  attached  to  Sis  Bobert  F^ 
who,  in  the  few  hoars  between  his  fall  and  deaths  miikad  seiremi  times  for* 
BniMen,  who  was  unfortunately  not  in  the  winr  at  the  moment.  Neat  to* 
AamMy  hewerer,  his  dearest  friend  waa  JoHos  Haie^  the  thoroogh 
German  seholar,  who,  with  Thixlwall,  translated  Niebofair^s  Beasan  faktory. 
FiaaUy,  we  may  mention  Lady  BafQes,  who  attained  a  briUisnt  plaoe  in 
Enritsh  literature  by  her  biography  of  her  husband. 

PolkioaUy  regarM,  Bunsen's  resideaee  in  London  resembled  that  in 
Bome.  The  early  period  was  a  calm,  concealing  the  coming  storm,  wkikhs, 
did  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  ferther^ighted,. though  they  could  not 
antieipate.  its  character  and  extent  The  king  and  Banseo  frequently  die* 
cussed  these  matters — a^  for  instance,  durii^  the  Qaeen  of  EngkndV 
stay  at  Stolxenfels— and  many  despatches  are  in  existence  from  Bunsen's 
hand,  which,  if  published,  would  supply  interestmg  material  for  tha 
historian  of  that  ^poch  of  expectation.  In  his  foreign  policy,  BBOsea'a 
mat  desire  was  naturally  an  intimate  allianee  between  Engknd  and. 
]hniS8i&  as  the  two  Frotestant  great  powers.  He  had  more  reason  to 
anticipate  snecess,  as  the  appearance  of  Frederick  William  lY.  in  Eng-^- 
land  had  rendered  him  excessively  popular,  while  at  the  same  thna 
Bngland  was  not  regarded  so  askance  as  It  is  now  by  the  PruflMn  Con- 
swrative  or  reactionary  party,  call  it  whidi  you  will  In  his  home  policy, 
Bansen  was  one  of  those^  men  who  desired  quicker  progress  on  the  pam 
of  truly  liberal  institutions,  and  he  constantly  urged  it,  from  the  confident 
belief  he  entertained  that  delays  wiere  dangerous.  His  tendeaeies,  which 
at  an  earlier  dste  had  been  doctrinaire  and  somewhat  romantic,  grew  con- 
stantly clearer  under  the  influence  of  English  society,  and  it  was  a  fertn* 
nats  tlnsg  for  him  that  he  had  not  been  brought  up  in  the  confined 
atmosphere  of  Prussian  bureaaeraey. 

During  the  stormy  eyents  of  1848,  Bonsen  stood  by  his  monarch 
thaongh  good  and  evd  report.  He  gave  him  yaluahle  lessons  in*  English 
ccBStitationaliam,  and  the  Prince  of  Prussia  (the  present  kmg),  whom  A» 
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Bineb  aoapdled  to  pmr  a.rtiW  imdifMfitd  Tkii  id  Ix)^^ 

Srbbably  iodebted  to  the  envoy  for  the  small  wmmui  of  gmrnmag  cnfl 
0po«HM8.  BoDfeawaselecMtotlto-ntioinlpaifiamentbjfiQlMirig^ 
bat  cunonirtuwict  ^Mwented  him  talniig  his  iMit  He»  Jiowtvir,  mMmiMil 
■VTwd  cimiljDi  oa  qnattions  of  the  day  to  the  fiimi— tatbeet.  In 
JfiMiy»  ld49,  he  j^meeded  to  BerHo^  aad  laboured  hard  to  iodaee  tfaa 
BMonal  Aasenyy  m  Frankfort  to  aeeept  A^  PtMnan  hegemonj.  Tha 
■Mde  o£  offering'  and  dedinhig  the  iaipmal  crown,  the  enfunig  eonduct 
of  Uka  National  Anembly,  the  insonrectiDas  in  Baden  and  Smojy  and 
their  sappfeuion  by  Fhitria,  prored  to  him  that  hie  eiertione  were  MSif&i 
thaH  he  ad  not  deefKnid*  Perfectly  agreeing  with  Radowita  in  faif  ^kam 
tor  German  naificati^ni^  Hansen  did  hie  utmost  to  aroow  the  iatereate^C 
England  in  the  naion  of  Germany  under  the  leadership  of  Prassia.  The 
eowreesof  Ghnati  pntan  end  to  all  these  plans,  and  Radewsti  proeseded 
in  ugknd  in  honenrable  enle,  where  he  studied  the  constraotien  o£ 
tnhnlat  bridges.  In  spite  of  the  chaaf;es  of  goremmenfc,  howafer,  Bnaeent 
isna  etiU  left^at  his  pos^  and  thon^  many  efibrts  ware  made  ta  injam 
Inaa  in  the  ling's  opmien,  they  all  ^uled.  His  every  effort  tended  to  keep 
np  British  confidence  in  Pmssia.  In  the  matter  of  SeUeswig^Holsfeeitt^ 
M  did  ali  in  hie  power  to  sare  what  he  conld,  but  it  was  a  dink  spot  on 
kia  unUomslied  career  when,  as  an  obedient  servant  to  his  kiag»  he  signed 
tiin  London  protocol  of  May  8,  1852,  recognising  the  integrity  of  the 
Banisll  noaaichy. 

Bunsen's  unbending-  coonige  and  faith,  combined  widi  his  nataal 
elaatietty  of  mind  and  sanguine  temperament,  kept  him  iqni^t  through 
ttiesa  heavy  trials ;  and  he  felt  consoled  for  the  constant  attadai  made  on 
kam  by  his  unrfmken  affection  for  his  king,  and  confidenaa  in  Ae  croan*^ 
mince,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  firmed  in  a  time  of  despoadenm 
Brighter  prospects  appeared  for  the  envoy,  when  the  beginning  of  na 
Ea^em  war — that  struggle  of  ^  Western  Powers  agamt  the  NordiecD 
Colossus^— seemed  to  afford  Prussia  once  again  the  opportunity  for  a  gmnd 
palicy.  Through  the  confidential  position  in  wfaieh  he  stood  to  inflaen* 
taal  personages,  Bunsen  kamt  everything  that  wmt  on,  and,  tbsrefofa^ 
strongly  ad^eed  a  close  alliance  of  Prussia  with  the  Western  Powers* 
Believing,  however,  in  the  necessity  and  inriolabiHty  of  snob  a  poticy,  hn 
want  further  than  tiie  tendencies  of  the  IVussian  court  jastified  him  in 
Asing.  Who  can  say  what  results  energetic  action  on  the  part  of  Prussia 
angfat  have  produeed  ?  Perhaps  the  war  would  have  been  prevented*-— 
peihaps,  though,  the  map  of  Europe  reconstituted.  But  the  king  waa 
determined  on  keeping  peace,  and  the  result  has  not  proved  him  in  iha 
wrong.  The  hopee  which  Bunsen  had  aroused  in  London,  the  court  ol 
Bedin  believed  it  could  only  pnt  a  stop  to  by  a  disavowal  of  its  envoy. 
The  Mng  wished  to  retain  him  in  bia  service^  but  Bunsen  would  not  listen 
ta  any  prepeeal  for  his  temporary  retirement,  and  seat' in  his  resignation^ 
which  was  accepted  in  the  summer  of  1854.  He  left  London,  aecom« 
paaied  by  the  most  unequivocal  signs  of  sympathy,  respect,  even  admira* 
tsoa,  firom  all  classes  of  society,  from  the  ministers  and  the  press  down  tot 
the  wooing  men,  who  recoenised  in  him  a  kindred  spirit:  the  Toy* 
aoiters  and  watermen  offered  him  their  gratuitons  servioes  as  he  em*^ 
naked.  But  though  his  position  was  so  high  in  England,  when  ha 
settled  down  at  Heidelberg  he  felt  at  length  satisfied  and  tndy  happy, 
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for  he  could  now  doTOte  all  his  leisure  hours  to  thoee  stupes  whidi  had 
heen  the  mainstay  of  his  life. 

In  his  charming  rilla,  Charlottenberg,  opposite  Heidelberg  Casile»  the 
summer  months  brought  him  firequent  visits  from  German  and  Eogliah 
friends,  to  whom  he  devoted  his  evenings,  while  the  daj  belonged  to 
severe  labour.  He  stood  in  close  relation  with  many  of  the  celebrated 
men  who  do  honour  to  the  university,  and  he  was  gpreatly  aflfected  and 
surprised  by  a  visit  from  his  old  pupil,  Astor,  who  came  from  America 
expressly  to  see  ''his  oldest  and  best  friend."  In  autumn,  1867,  the 
meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  took  him  to  Berlin,  on  an  invitation 
from  the  kbg,  whose  honoured  guest  he  was.  It  was  a  last  and  glorious 
meeting,  for  it  proved  how  little  the  king  had  been  biased  by  the  re- 
peated attacks  made  on  his  old  friend's  religious  works,  and  which 
attacks  Alexander  von  Humboldt  once  brilliantly  refuted,  by  reading 
aloud  to  the  court  circle  the  more  important  passages.  Once  again 
reHeious  and  clerical  matters  and  plans  were  discussed  between  the  pair 
in  tne  old  confidential  way ;  and  the  king  understood  his  friend  and  the 
changes  that  had  taken  place  in  him,  and  which  estranged  him  from 
dogmatism  though  not  from  Christianity,  better  than  many  a  theologian 
did.  Immediately  after  Bunsen's  departure  from  Berlin,  the  king,  whom 
he  was  destined  never  to  see  again,  was  attacked  by  that  illness  whose 
sorrowful  clouds  were  only  rendered  endurable  to  him  and  his  by  the 
affection  of  a  wife^  who  displayed  on  the  throne  not  only  the  picture  of 
a  Sister  of  Charity  but  also  of  a  Christian  partner. 

To  this  journey  is  also  attached  Bunsen's  elevation  to  the  House  of 
Peers.  Frederick  William  III.  had  many  times  offered  it  him,  but  it 
had  been  as  constantly  declined ;  Bunsen's  pride  was  opposed  to  a  title 
with  no  estate  to  support  the  dignity,  and  in  thb  he  resembled  Niebuhr. 
He  had  often  intended  to  buy  an  estate  in  Germany,  and  in  that  case 
the  peerage  would  have  seemed  to  him  neither  contrary  to  the  character 
of  a  free  citizen  nor  to  the  oiganisation  of  a  free  state.  Now  he  had 
given  up  all  thoughts  of  such  a  purchase,  but  he  hoped  to  see  it  eventu- 
ally realised  through  one  of  his  sons ;  and  it  was  chiefly  for  this  reason 
that  he  accepted  a  title,  but  on  the  first  page  of  his  Biblical  work  he 
remained,  as  before,  Christian  Karl  Josias  Bunsen. 

The  only  time  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Peers  was  on  October  25,  IS5S, 
that  memorable  day  for  Germans  when  the  regency  of  the  Prince  of 
Prussia  was  announced  to  both  Houses.  This  was  his  last  visit  to  BerUn, 
although  he  frequently  saw  the  prince  regent  and  his  family,  who  were 
all  equally  well  disposed  to  him,  on  the  Rhine.  The  desire  to  draw  him 
permanently  to  Berlin,  to  take  the  place  Alexander  von  Humboldt  had 
neld  as  the  king's  ear,  failed  partly  through  the  difficulty  of  finding  a 
shape  for  such  a  position,  but  more  through  the  claims  of  Bunsen's  own 
health,  for  during  latter  years  he  had  g^own  very  corpulent,  and  required 
a  good  deal  of  exercise  to  get  the  better  of  his  asthmatic  sufferings.  For 
this  purpose  he  spent  the  winter  of  1858  at  Cannes,  with  his  wife  and  a 
portion  of  his  family,  among  whom  we  may  specially  mention  his  son 
Ernest,  who,  having  no  special  tie  in  England,  pud  his  father  the  most 
devoted  attention  during  the  last  years  of  his  life.  This  residence  in  a 
southern  climate  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  sky,  earth, 
and  sea  recalled  the  happy  Roman  years  of  his  youth,  had  the  best 
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mult,  so  that  he  returned  thither  in  the  autumn  of  1859.  This  second 
Yintto  Cannes  led  to  an  intimacy  with  De  TocqucTille,  who  was  himself 
at  death's  door,  and  it  seemed  to  haTC  an  equally  &vourable  effect  with 
the  first  But  the  early  months  of  1860  produced  a  painful  change,  so 
that  in  May  Bunsen  was  compelled  to  quit  Cannes  with  broken  health 
and  under  great  suffering,  and  he  settled  down  for  the  last  time  at 
Bono,  for  he  wished,  at  least,  to  die  in  his  native  land.  And  here,  too, 
he  was  enabled  to  carry  out  one  of  his  dearest  wishes — residing  in  a 
house  of  his  own,  where  he  had  his  family  around  him. 

His  birthday,  August  25,  1860,  assembled  a  large  circle  of  his  family 
and  friends  around  him,  and  gave  him  a  perfect  consciousness  of  the 
happiness  which  was  so  bounteously  Touchsafed  him.  But  he  knew  that 
the  end  was  at  hand,  and  regarded  it  calmly,  while  his  family  watched 
his  gradual  nnking  sorrowfully,  and  had  only  one  hope,  that  he  might 
die  without  pain,  tor  the  physicians  had  at  length  declared  his  disease  to 
be  a  chronic  heart  affection,  threatening  to  terminate  in  a  painfiil  and 
acute  dropsy.  All  the  members  of  his  family  whom  duties  did  not  call  else- 
where remained  by  his  side,  and  a  visit  ^m  the  present  Queen  of  Prussia, 
whose  lofty  mind  and  amiable  character  he  had  long  known  and  revered, 
ffave  him  a  further  proof  of  the  opinion  he  was  held  in  by  that  royal 
house,  three  heads  of  which  he  had  faithfully  served.  Friends  came  and 
went ;  he  could  enjoy  their  society  for  hours,  and  be  active  in  his  old 
way ;  his  miod  was  ever  fresh,  and  every  moment  his  body  granted  him 
was  devoted  to  mental  exercises.  But  the  nights  constantly  became  more 
restless  through  the  difficulty  of  respiration,  and  his  weakness  grew  more 
perceptible. 

On  the  night  of  October  28  his  condition  was  such  that  the  physician 
and  his  family  believed  his  end  close  at  hand.  His  mind  then  seemed  to 
overcome  his  body,  and  he  burst  forth  into  language,  a  portion  of  which 
we  may  be  permitted  to  repeat,  as  it  has  already  been  published  by  a 
friend  of  his  fsunily.  He  spoke  of  earthly  hopes — ^his  hopes  of  Italy,  the 
country  of  which  he  had  so  long  been  a  guest ;  more  warmly  still  of  his 
hopes  for  Germany,  Prussia,  the  royal  family,  and  Endand.  He  men- 
tioned friends  of  his  youth  and  his  old  age,  and  the  members  of  his  family, 
for  each  of  whom  he  had  a  blessing.  Nor  did  he  forget  the  struggles  of 
his  life,  but  he  did  not  dwell  upon  thero.  '<  I  part  from  this  world  without 
a  fe^g  of  hatred  for  any  man."  Did  he  think  of  his  uncompleted  work, 
his  translation  of  the  Bible  ?  During  the  last  months  the  question  had 
lain  heavy  on  his  mind  whether  he  would  be  permitted  to  carrv  out  to 
the  end  this  highest  task  of  his  life.  But  now  that  the  hour  had  arrived 
when  he  knew  that  thb  hope  was  denied  him,  not  a  complaint  passed  his 
lips ;  there  was  no  painful  reference  to  what  was  left  unnnished,  but  only 
nlent  devotion.  Even  the  highest  lum  of  earthly  existence,  toiling  in 
the  service  of  the  Lord,  was  with  him  no  tie  to  life.  He  welcom^  in 
death  liberation  from  the  earthly  and  the  sinful,  and  the  fulfilment  of  all 
his  desires.  "  It  is  sweet  to  die :  for  with  all  my  defects  and  weaknesses, 
I  have  lived,  willed,  and  striven  solely  for  what  is  noble.  The  most 
glorious  thing,  however,  was  to  have  known  my  Saviour !"  How  hiehly 
nad  he  esteemed  this  earth  and  human  existence  upon  it !  but  now  wese 
lay  behind  him  and  beneath  him.  **  It  is  a  wondrous  gknce  from  above 
at  this  life  and  this  world.     Now  I  first  recognbe  what  a  dark  existence 
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ii«»  hinre M  here*  Up,  npy  kiglnr  and  ef«r  higher!  Not  daiimv  no,' 
bi^htemdyetrbiigbfctF!  I  lirein  th&MogdoHi'of  God!  How  plas* 
wnt  ar«%  dudihigf^  Loud  ZebaoA!" 

B«t  he  w» nol.  yet  permtMed  tcK  go-  to  these-  dvrelliin  A  ssddeir 
leuiofal  of  the  Awe  to  the  feet  gave  hin  tenporary  r£e^  and  a  few 
^9  free  finmi  eafifining,  aHovatbi^  with  Tiokeot  ooBviikieBSy  asd  fear» 
fill  pMoe  ia  the  moadi:  tbo  gitming^weakiMfle  readered  any  eoBeeootrre 
■eatonee  mora  and  more  dMfecdt^  and  at  last  idmoet  impoMiUe^  while  lut 
efforts  to  speak,  and  a  few  ^scomeoted*  words,  rareded  how  actrve  ^m 
zaindwidiinwai«  Tbov  matters  went  on  for  a  month;  hot  on  the  morning 
of  Nerember  29  he  let  hn  head  sink  in  ^imiha?  on  the  boeom  of  the 
fiwdrfol  mate;  who  was  now  bj  hb  sido  as  she  had  been  ferthree-and' 
forty  years* 

On  December  1,  beneath  the  parting  beans  of  a  pteasant  winter  aim, 
Bnusen  was  buried  in  the  Bonn  cemetery,  in  which  Niehafar  had  found  s 
Aesthig'phiee  a- generation  prerionsly,  and  Ernst  Monis  Amdt  jnst  a  year 

MlOfOk 
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Althotjoh  80  many  books  have  been  written  about  the  Eternal  City, 
we  can  hardly  call  to  mind  one  that  is  really  satisfactory  in  every  point, 
because  all  are  more  or  less  affected  by  a  sectarian  luas.  While  Mr. 
Haguire  blows  a  flourish  of  trumpets  in  praise  of  the  paternal  govern- 
ment of  Pio  Nono,  Mr.  Dicey  politely  sneers  at  the  backwardness  of  that 
government  with  regard  to  everythiug  connected  with  comfort,  cleanU'* 
ness,  and  civilisation — to  indulge  in  a  pleasant  alliteration — or,  while 
About  ignores  the  religious  aspect  of  the  case,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may 
serve  his  purpose,  orthodox  Frenchmen  consider  Rome  more  renowned 
in  its  decadence  than  in  its  golden  prime,  as  carrying  out  Madame  do 
Stall's  notion  of  a  petrified  religion.  All  these  authors^  however,  ap* 
proach  their  subject  with  a  certain  soup^on,  and  after  a  perusal  of  their 
works,  the  reader  has  a  species  of  dazed  notion  as  to  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  the  Roman  question.  Under  these  circumstances  we  have 
welcomed  the  publication  of  Hermann  Lessing's  '^  Torso  and  Korso,'^  ia 
which  he  regards  Roman  life  from  its  cheerful  aspects.  Through  his 
pi^es  we  propose  to  canter,  stopping  here  and  there  to  cull  some  illostra- 
tave  passages,  which,  at  any  rate,  will  possess  the  charm  of  novelty. 

Since  Rome  has  surrendered  her  material  supremacy  and  retired  int« 
mvate  life,  she  has  solely  dealt  in  the  fine  arts,  which  give  the  Eternal 
City  a  certain  modem  varnish.  Just  as  there  are  university  towns  which 
are  exclusively  arranged  for  the  wants  of  students,  and  commercial  citiea 
in  which  the  merchant  rules,  so  on  the  Tiber  the  power  has  passed  into 
ihe  hands  of  the  artists,  and  the  abb^  have  quite  retired  into  the  baek- 

^  Torso  und  Korso:  aos  dem  alten  und  nenen  Bom.    Yon  Hermann  Lessing. 
J.  Springer*' 
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mxoL  Wen  Ae  artbts,  Kke  the  pkboians  in  oldeo  timef^  t«  q«it\ 
Rome  and  place  her  under  a  han,  it  would  be  all  OTer  with  the  last  relicii 
of  tile  popnhia  RMaanaa.  Wfatre  eniire  stfeeti  esist.wfaiefa  are  filed 
with  8ta[tfi«r]r  and  arliata'  8t«diot>  and  laige  roarUe  faiooka  an  tiw  iigB» 
beaida  of  SMlptorS)  a  oonakkFabk  portion  of  the  pepnlatioa  mast  ataMl 
in  theaerriee  of  AgMuaoa,  and  if  yott  aik  after  any  eekbratedatodioyov^ 
am  much  more  likeiytoohtein  a  aatiilaatofj  aaawer  thaa  if  70a  ask  tikmt 
an  eanaent  dignitary*  l^Wle  itnmgera  lennaik  here  only  a  few  weeks  or 
BMotkBy  the  aviiati  faeeome  eelded  for  m  lenglhiwad  pmod,  and  pot  the 


6ty  under  contrtbotioii  for  pictaaeaqne  maderialf .  Aaoag  tbe  moat 
iaoigpensable  materiel  of  ait  we  noat  reckon  the  models^  forming^  a 
Btete  within  a  ataAe^  which  is  constantly  being  reemited  €ren»  the  neigh* 
boorhood  and  the  movataiaa.  To  the  modeh  Roaie  is  iadebted  for  the 
last  speeiraena  of  ^e  national  eoatmne.  Aa  eaily  aaeigfal  ▲.!!.  fis^paed 
aad  pensioned  rekkars  froaa  the  Abr^ov  ahefmrds  aad  connify  Imia^ 
harry  to  the  studies^  in  order  to  assume  aome  pictufeaqae  pose ;  the 
artist  TOoatioB  of  the  nHudens  may  be  recognised  by  their  tfeinUy 
eamfol  toilet;  the  folded  cbtk  that  coren  the  head  has  just  oome  from 
the  waab-tab ;  the  bnltoas  and  tags  on  the  apren  an  newly  furbidiedy 
and  the  nedr  is  adatiicd  with  a  talisman  or  medaUio&  In  this  wajr 
Marietta  is  fblly  equipped  for  the  day's  journey,  but^for  the  sake  ofuU* 
respect,  custom  insists  that  an  ^anat^'  shodd  aeeompany  her.  Tbe 
aont,  a  model  from  the  days  of  the  aacien  r^gime^  is,  thrDugh  lengthened 
piastioe^  tboxoogjdy  conversant  with  artistie  maftteia :  she  is  awan  what 
drapery  is  needed  for  the  representation  of  Tirtne^  and  what  folds  are 
bat  aoapted  fot  the  Madonna ;  she  knows  the  omf&n  of  the  Magdakne 
as  thoroughly  as  she  does  the  faandkerefaief  of  St.  Vsvoniea.  Under  this 
eaotioos  gmdrace  Marietta  begins  her  artiatic  career  each  morning,  and 
she  amy  be  seen  bHrrying  at  an  early  hour  orer  the  Spanisb-place  towards 
the  Via  Margotta,  where  the  artists^  quarter  begins.  The  first  hour,  while 
the  toilet  is  the  freshest,  is  devoted  to  a  representation  of  the  happy  cooa- 
try  g^,  who  awaits  the  beloved  with  a  beating  heart,  and  seema  to  be 
wttchbg  for  hiro«  Marietta  enters  the  studio,  and  the  artist  salutes  the 
bdimin  llie  kindest  manner;  the  aunt  receives  the  seat  of  honour  on 
the  wormeaten  chair,  whiefa  rivals  her  in  age  and  wrinkles^  and  is  gene- 
1^7  set  aside  for  Mecasnases.  Marietta,  in  the  mean  while,  has  stepped 
hehind  the  green  curtaiu  at  one  end  of  the  room ;  rim  takes  a  look  at 
the  mirror,  and  in  a  few  minutes-^or  beauty  is  always  easily  satnfied— * 
K^tuns  to  the  scene  of  her  triumphs. 

Such  is  a  first-class  model  in  Rome,  but  tbey  me  few  and  far  between. 
Tbe  others  stand  but  on  a  slender  footing  above  the  beggam,  who  form 
a  very  large  class  of  Roman  society.  In  fact,  many  of  them  an  bettmr  off 
thaa  well  to  do  peasants  in  other  countries;  the  beggar  is  not  obliged  to 
breathe  the  stifling  air  of  the  factories,  and  carry  on  a  monotonous  task  firom 
OMnnug  till  nigl]^(  be  need  feel  no  anxiety  about  clothing  and  lodgingsf 
the  ev«r  open  doors  of  the  churches  give  him  a  sleenng-place  by  day,  and 
a  favourable  sky  renders  his  nightly  bivonac  easy.  Throiigh  the  protestioa 
which  tbe  government  affords  to  begging,  it  u  not  regarded  as  a  diagrao^ 
or  80  dishonouring  as  poverty,  llie  word  **  povero"  consdes  the  criminal, 
tiie  murderer,  the  thief,  vAen  he  is  seised  by  the  sbinri,  aad,  in  the  eyea 
of  the  population,  he  is  more  a  rietim  tiian  a  culprits    Ha  is  evenra^ 
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garded  as  a  hero,  who  does  not  fear  the  danger  of  death  and  the 
scaffold. 

The  beggar,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  feeling  that  he  belongs  to  a 
recognised  class  of  society,  is  sa^fied  with  the  prosttc  civil  honour.  The 
beggar,  regarding  himself  as  quite  equal  to  the  man  he  addresses,  is  con- 
sequently not  nearly  so  importunate  as  he  has  been  described  bj  tra- 
vellers ;  but  their  numbers  create  a  feeling  of  repuguance.  If  you  do 
not  feel  disposed  to  give  him  a  trifle,  a  couple  of  consolatory  words  suffice 
to  get  rid  of  him  at  once ;  if,  for  instance,  you  recommend  him  to  the 
protection  of  Heaven  with  the  words,  "  La  Madonna  vi  proved*,'*  he 
goes  off— sadly,  we  grant — but  not  saying  a  word  more.  Beggar-pride, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  is  still  to  be  found  in  Italy.  Witn  the 
same  haughtiness  with  which  Belisarius  may  have  uttered  his  *'date 
obolum,"  the  Roman  beggar  bursts  forth  into  his  *'una  carita,  signore, 
sono  povero,"  and  pockets  the  gift  with  the  kindest  remarks.  If  he  wear 
at  his  button-hole  a  small  brass  plate  received  from  the  police,  which 
points  him  out  to  be  a  privileged  beggar,  his  honour  does  not  allow  him 
to  enter  into  lengthened  discussions  over  the  collection  of  his  impost,  but 
a  simple  sign  of  refusal  causes  him  at  once  to  retire.  The  blind,  lame, 
aged,  and  crippled  receive  such  badges,  but  the  diseases  are  often  simu- 
lated; they  are,  according  to  the  old  wittidsm,  **  beg^gars  who  have  fallen 
from  the  ladder  of  laziness  and  broken  an  arm." 

By  a  sudden  leap  we  will  pass  from  beggars  to  theatres,  of  which 
Borne  possesses  six,  diough  they  are  closed  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
The  performances  begin  after  Christmas,  lasting  till  Ash- Wednesday ; 
commence  again  after  Easter,  and  cease  with  the  setting  in  of  the  hot 
weather.  As  the  state  does  nothing  for  the  theatres,  they  generally  have 
a  poor  existence.  None  of  the  clergy  visit  the  theatres ;  but  the  nobility 
and  rich  bourgeoisie,  who  like  to  be  patrons  of  the  stage,  hire  a  box  for 
the  entire  season.  This  box  is  at  the  same  time  a  reception*room  for  the 
friends  of  the  family  and  recommended  strangers,  who  are  expected  to 
appear  in  the  ^'  abito  da  society."  As  a  new  troupe  is  annually  engaged, 
the  relations  between  public  and  actors  are  extremely  loose,  and  fre- 
quently the  names  of  the  latter  are  not  even  known.  The  opening  of 
uie  Apollo  Theatre,  or  Opera  House,  is  consequently  an  important  event, 
and  the  first  evening  is  decbive  for  the  entire  season.  The  police 
director,  who  is  the  highest  authority  in  matters  theatrical,  appears  in 
official  costume,  and  sends  into  all  the  first  and  second  class  boxes  a 
'^  rinfrescho"  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  This  official  refreshment  is 
composed  of  ice  and  preserves,  which  men-servants,  dressed  in  black  and 
with  candelabra  in  one  hand,  hand  round  the  boxes  between  the  first  and 
second  acts. 

The  proletarians  in  the  pit  and  gallery  receive  nothing,  and  the  ple- 
beians regard  with  envy  this  last  privilege  of  the  patricians,  which  places 
Menenius  Agrippa's  fable  about  the  belly  and  the  members  in  a  peculiar 
modem  light.  The  visitor  to  the  pit,  who  pays  four  pauls,  or  about 
eighteenpence,  and  a  few  bajocchi  for  a  leather  cushion,  to  take  off  the 
hardness  of  the  wooden  benches,  roust  content  himself  with  a  sight  of 
the  beauties  in  the  dress  circle,  who  seek  to  cool  their  ardour  wi&  ice; 
and  such  a  sight  would  have  been  a  perfect  torture  for  Lord  Byron,  who 
ootdd  not  endure  to  see  a  lady  eat.     Since  Mario  has  been  a  count,  and 
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Fieoolomini  a  counteis,  the  Italian  artistes  are  no  losffer  contented  with 
a  mental  nobility,  but  do  their  best  to  obtain  a  handsome  family  tiree. 
When  we  bear  in  mind  that,  at  the  dose  of  the  last  century,  all  the  cha- 
neters  were  entrusted  to  males,  and  now  see  marchionesses  and  countesses 
on  the  stage,  it  is  plain  that  ladies  have  attained  a  considerable  amount 
of  independence.  Still  the  golden  age  of  £Eur  woman  is  gradually  depart- 
ing in  Italy ;  they  must  also  labour  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow ;  they  are 
ceasing  to  be  the  fair  sex,  and  the  stage  will  be  called  upon  to  form  the 
transition  firom  art  to  the  more  prosaic  toil. 

The  Romans  are  inexorable  towards  fSedse  singing :  like  their  ancestors, 
who  had  unhappy  barbarians  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts  in  their  circus, 
they  can  martyrise  a  singer,  eren  if  he  should  repent  and  be  converted. 
While  the  sons  of  the  she-wolf  usually  look  with  indulgence  on  all  other 
crimes,  and  regard  even  a  murderer  as  an  eninc^  brother,  every  fault  on 
the  stage  is  even  worse  than  a  crime.  On  the  other  hand,  the  enthusiasm 
is  equally  intoxicating,  and  all  means — dapping,  beating,  and  crying — are 
called  into  service.  The  theatrical  police  of  Rome  has  not  yet  attained 
such  perfection  as  to  place  a  constable  by  the  side  of  each  actor  to  coerce 
the  pit  into  tranquillity,  and  praise  and  blame  may  be  expressed  here  at 
wiJl. 

In  the  Teatro  Apollo,  which  is  the  most  elegant  of  all,  though,  accord- 
ing^ to  our  notions,  simply  decorated  and  dirty,  the  masked  balls,  or, 
more  correctly,  the  costumed  balls,  take  place  during  the  carnival.  Since 
the  revolution  every  person  who  enters  may  be  compelled  to  remove  his 
mask,  and  hence  much  of  the  fun  is  lost  The  close  of  the  ball  at  two 
o'clock  produces  an  interesting  scene :  a  company  of  soldiers  are  drawn 
up  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  and  sweep  the  entire  company  out  like  a 
brora  broom* 

There  are  four  other  theatres  in  Rome,  among  which  we  may  mention 
the  Metastasio,  as  the  scene  of  Ristori's  earliest  triumphs.  One  of  the 
most  popular  characters  at  the  lower  theatres  is  Frederick  the  Great, 
who  frequently  appears  like  a  deus  ex  machind,  menaces  with  his  to- 
bacco-box, and  by  this  mere  threat  puts  to  flight  the  representatives  of 
the  evil  principle.  The  Romans  of  to-day  have  not  forgotten  that 
Frederick  the  Great  conquered  the  Austriaci  in  several  batUes,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  every  Prussiano  is  regarded  as  a 
decided  foe  to  all  imperial-royal  schemes.  Old  Fritz  has  almost  become 
a  myth,  containing  everything*  good,  and  noble,  and  generous.  The 
theatre,  indeed,  is  the  only  place  where  the  Roman  obtains  a  shade  of 
mental  excitement,  however  much  the  censorship  may  distil  this  mental 
source.  The  theatre  represents  here  the  press,  the  school,  popular  lite- 
rature, and  public  life.  Here  there  is  another  world  besides  that  of  the 
priests,  and  here  the  Roman  sucks  in  that  love  of  liberty  which  so  pecu- 
uarly  distinguishes  him. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  Romans  is  the  lottery,  of  which  About  told 
us  so  much,  and  which  Lessing  regards  as  demoralising,  the  more  so 
because  the  game  of  hazard  receives  the  blessing  of  the  Church,  and 
through  the  presence  of  a  prelate  in  full  attire  appears  like  a  religious 
ceremony.  While  all  other  traders  are  compelled  to  dose  their  shops  on 
Sunday,  the  lottery-dealers  stand  above  the  law,  and  the  doors  leading 
to   the  Temple  of  Fortune  are  more  widely  open  than  those  of  the 
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if  AritbiDeiic  ii  ike  mmne  of  all  tfaii^ji,  m  Pytfaagons  mfj  .the  ■niimi 
RoBUUit  «re  'Fyttrnffmeam  to  a  maa.  iU  ii  said  ithat  9mm  whtKk  Ae 
-QairiAal caught  five,  the  *^ pnaditorii  per  il  loto"  weoraolMfnged  tint 
tiieie  was  do  «tfatr  way  «f  pnereatiafgji  tanult than  ifloqing^tlwn  £107- 
Ixidy  wanted  the  nuoihcr  which  iadtcates  fire  at  the  Bepa'a,  ajai  ^euh 
wiihed  to  bevtke  iuippy  aaaa.  An  artttt  ^ieiid  af  our  author  told  him 
that  he  once  had-  themisfartane  to  fidl  ^^wn  «tain,  aad  Imoeked  oat  two 
of  his  teeth.  His  generally  matt  attaotiTeJaiidkidy,  be€ore  dK  ndsd  the 
ioffsrer,  asked  how  .-many  teeth  he  had  loet,  coaated  ap  the  winiber  of 
itaifs,  moltiplied  teeth,  etaira,  and  date  togetfaet,  and  at  oaeefeent  off  to 
the  nearest  lotteiy«offi«e  to.proeure  the  kicky  mnnber.  In  a  word,  the 
lottery  is  the  only  thiag.in  whUi  the  Eomen  people  still ^syaapadnae  with 
the  goyemnenL 

0£  tame  no  ^hsoriptiooof  Rome  wonid  beperfeot  without «  fiiU,  trae, 
and  partiedar  aeooimt.of  the  earnival,  bat  we  may  lafisly  pass  orer 
Lening's  aceoant,  and  eonfine  our  attenlaoa  to  :a  less  known  festive], 
giTon  by  the  Geranan  Artiat  Union  ander  the  titfe of  theCevaavo  FestitiL 
It  is  no  trifle  to  diaw  the  Romans,  who  are  so'attachedto  liieir  «ft)loe^ 
nienie,  from  their  four  walls  or  their  cafi^s,  but  they  cannot  remain  away 
fixKn  tiie  German  carnival.  Since  the  qnaniet  of  Cervaro,  on  the  Alheno 
road,  have  heenleaied  by  a  speculatiTe  Roman,  ^o  alhxvs  no  revefayen 
his  ground,  the  artiste  have  been  compelled  to  seek  other  hilk  and 
laTines,  aad^  after  a  lengthened  deliberation,  the  engiaeera  oekcted  a  spat 
near  the  Ponte  Salaoa,  where  extensive  meacbws  penastted  knightly  spacts^ 
while  an  amphitheatre  of  hills  was  w^  adapted  for  the  speetatois. 

When  our  author  witnessed  the  sports,  tlie  lord  of  misiule  arrived 
in  a  large  harvest  waggon,  drawn  by  four  splendid  oxen,  Iran  wkase 
hoHM  long  oolouxed  ribboiM  finttered.  S18  majesty  was  attired  in 
a  long,  geld,  emhroiderad  aeroBation  mantle,  w£th  .a  diaAem  on  hb 
head,  and  was,  on  the  oooasion  when  Lessing  witnessed  tiie  fun,  a 
odebnated  watavoolour  artist,  to  whom  tiie  most  lMt*bloeded  and  im- 
patient peraans  had  sat  for  hours,  in  order,  Hke  Nareissns,  to  see  thdr 
reAexion  in  watar-ookmr.  The  artistic  monarch  expressed  in  ges- 
tures ratiier  tiian  in  words  his  pleasure  at  seemg  the  great  and  &tle 
ones  of  his  kingdom,  withoot  distinction  of  sex,  here  assendded;  and, 
judging  from  the  proverb  that  kngnage  is  silver  and  silence  gold,  there 
was  a  large  ooanttty  of  the  latter  metal  in  his  epaeck  Ail  membees  of 
the  union  who  have  efaihbed  towards  the  expenses  of  the  festival  are 
decorated  with  the^order  of  the  ^Vcopper  Rajceoho,"  which  is  worn  from 
a  blue  ribbon.  Such  an  order,  being  worth  one  halipeni^,  can  haxdfy  he 
over-estimated,  aave  in  taking  a  quantity.  Btill  King  Louis  of  Bavaisa, 
who  frequently  visited  the  Cervaro,  was  happy  to  wear  the  order,  and 
pointed  with  pride  to  the  blue  ribbon,  of  which  only  a  few  ccynmsd  heads 
could  boast. 

After  a  small  ceUation  in  a  ruin,  which  the  kitcfaenHUiStsr  of  the 
Cervaro  kaightiiood  served  up,  and  wlMch  was  «  trueiioftaoee  of  living 
frmn  band  to  mouth,  the  precession  slowly  set  ont»  «mid  the*hra?ing  of 
trumpets,  ckuds  of  4ust,  and  the  waving  of  the  faa— sbb,  whteh  were 
udoraed  with  the  likeness  of  St.  Luke.  The  president  went  in  frmit, 
in  his  oxen  waggon,  drinking  one  glass  after  tiie  other,  0td  liboally 
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Dg  tliem  bek^  a  CBiiaese  ai  aMoktar  ^  pvUic  WliMMifMa — fel- 
lofpod  the  jpotentato  on  honefaftck.  OeadaisMS  fioom  afesy  rnitiim,  not 
asclodiag  a  Cfarausiaiiy  aiaialauMd  larder  among  the  Bu^ority,  but  Ae 
oodiaeipStted  miooritj^  kft  tbe  road,  .csottiag  hedlgea  and  dkafesyto 
anifeaooBCcatthe  plaae  wharo.the  Cgnrwo  kiyghtiiwid  ^lould  hold. ttnir 


Eren  ike  Gompagna  does  not  look  so  Teiy  nuiaaahdj^ntiis  daj.  Tie  gqr 
crowd  ^ye  the  green  meadows  a  new  life,  and  the  old  ruins  wludi  aaia%  staos 
at  «8  with  koUow  ajoi,  ^eea  .rejayeaatod.  TViken  meny  biads  auiKch  amid 
grsres  and  coins,  you  easily  foiget  the  oemeteiy  of  htstory  through  which,  yoa 
are  walking;  a  churchyard,  when  no  longer  at  peace,  becomes  a  playground. 
1^0  arrierei  penthi  could  spring  into  life  here,  and  no  knight  reflects  how 
thankfol  be  ooght  to  feel  to  Theodosins,  who,  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago, 
inb^tteed  the  tet  copper  eoins,  the  ancestors  of  the  bajoccho  k  Bone.  Aisi 
how  many  meadow  flowers  are  meraiktaly  trodden  down !  But  anemones  and 
amioofes  seem  to  retemblo  Ocrberas ;  the  nore  kaads  that  fall,  iite  more^graw 
ami.  AtlBagthwese0tkeaBdofoorpiJgnmage,iatha8bapeof«amoetk,p6aoB- 
bl  valley,  snrrannded  by  green  lulls.  A  few  friendly  gendarmes,  who  l^now 
how  to  conciliate,  act  as  palice ;  those  two  hostile  powers  direct  us  and  our 
ladies  to  a  spot  on  the  hill,  whence  we  can  surrey  at  our  ease  the  commencing 
sports.  The  entire  natural  amphitheatre  is  soon  corered  by  a  dense  crowd,  and 
the  kii^  gires  the  signal  to  begin.  The  first  thing  isaeaiocaal,  in  wl^h  ladies 
and  gentlemen  take  -oart^  m  picturesqae  cestames,  from  that  of  ike  Indian  chi^ 
down  tothemediSBTalknigkt.  Tkonuaberof  nngscaniedoffatagalk)p.deoide6 
the  wtory ;  and  a  bold  Amariean  lady,  who  bad  no  golden  weddiag-nng  an  her 
finger^,  oairied  off  the  majaiity  of  steel  ones.  The  trumpeters  a&iek  np,  and 
the  pzesident  handed  her  the  laurel  wreath. 

AfUr  fbot-ffaaes,  donkej'jnces,  %6c^  Baeelius  nite  the  signal  with4ii8 
thyrsna  that  the  boor  far  ganoaal  laCcctian  hod  arrited.  Thongb  the 
Italians  allege  diat  fennel  and  hiiaad  snffiae  thea)»  the  Gvaiman  likaa 
aore  eompaet  food,  and  a  tManeBdaos  .deoDolition  «f  ham  and  saiuages 
took  plaee.  Tnasta  ware  hanouted,  and  as  the.iun  alewly  sankan  the 
Cannpagna  the.neny  party  brake  np.  fiueb  is  the  Gennan oanural,  the 
next  aaccoiser  to  tlie  Roman.  The  latter  lasts  nine  days,  the  GemMui 
only  one,  and  while  die  fomar  takes  piaoe  on  the  Coiso^  in  the  heart  af 
the  eity,  die  oAer  seeks  the  meadows.  The  Bnwan  isaamiwd  is  the.£ia- 
ti?ml  or  winter,  the  Giennan  that  of  spring. 

The  faitybl  Lapoiello  laaaenfts  that  "be  Jummts  no  rest  by  night  or 
day,"  and  the  stranger  in  Rome  is  too  often.raminded  of  his  oonwkuit. 
AehSttes  w«s  only  vntnaiahle  an  the  heal,  hnt  it  is  not  OTciyhedy  who 
enjoirs  sneh  priTHM^  Thersharter  the  period  the  stranger  raaMons  on 
the  nospitable  banks  of  the  Tiber,  the  more  he  complains  of  the  daring 
band  of  little  demons  that  pursue  bim  like  an  evil  conscience  night  and 
day;  if  he  stays  for  months,  bis  body  is  at  length  steeled,  bis  skin  is 
tanned  by  repeated  wounds  into  compact  leather,  and  be  can  laugh  at  the 
puny  assaults  of  bis  enemies.  How  did  Chateaubriand  complain  about 
these  minor  miseries,  pious  and  noble  man  though  he  was  P  In  his 
^  M^moires  d'Outre-tombe "  he  delivers  a  jeremiad  about  the  dirty 
streets  of  the  Eternal  City,  and  the  bloodsuckers  of  every  description, 
which  did  not  even  spare  the  sacred  head  of  a  minister  pleninotentiary. 
*'  VTben  I  was  Napoleon's  envoy  at  Rome,  I  bad  the  upper  floor  of  the 
Palaazo  Lancelotti  given  me  to  live  in.     But  when  I  entered  it,  such  a 
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qoantity  of  ominous  creatores  of  all  descriptions  leaped  upon  me,  ihat 
my  white  trousers  became  quite  black.''  And  certainly  the  pious  Cha- 
teaubriand would  not  have  blackened  Rome  without  point«l  reasons. 
Still  much  improvement  has  been  effected  in  these  latter  days,  for  though 
the  Romans  look  like  children  whose  faces  are  being  washed  when  ue 
streets  are  cleaned,  the  French  are  beating  them.  A  fayourite  plan  of 
theirs  is  to  station  a  sentry  before  the  door  of  each  householder,  who  lets 
no  one  out  till  he  promises  to  pave  the  street  in  front  of  his  house,  and 
put  up  a  lantern. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  Romans  are  cleanly  in  their  persons,  bat  they 
care  little  for  the  purification  of  their  houses.  They  wash  their  Unen  to 
rags,  and  then  throw  it  away.  Lessing  lays  it  down  as  an  observation  he 
has  noted,  that  anything  useless  in  Rome,  people  try  to  get  rid  of  as 
soon  as  possible.  This  is  specially  the  case  with  the  dead,  who  through- 
out Italy  are  treated  in  the  most  heartiess  way,  as  being  no  longer  of  any 
*  value.  Generally,  funerab  are  performed  by  a  fraternity,  who  have  a 
mass  said  over  the  body,  and  bury  it  in  all  haste ;  but  if  a  man  be  poor, 
no  ceremony  takes  place ;  his  relatives  carry  him  to  the  churchyard,  and 
he  is  thrust  into  a  lime-pit,  with  any  other  bodies  that  happen  to  be 
there.  In  the  States  of  the  Church  the  mortality  is  very  great ;  fevers 
carry  off  many  persons,  but  the  wretched  physicians  and  defective  sani- 
tary arrangements  are  responsible  for  even  more.  There  is  no  lack  of 
doctors,  but  a  great  lack  of  good  ones.  Cupping,  blood-letting,  and  pur- 
gatives at  r^^lar  intervals,  form  the  circulation  of  Roman  life,  just  like 
driving  in  the  Corso  and  lounging  about  Although  Rome  possesses  a 
university,  known  as  the  Sapienza,  which  has  a  medical  faculty,  the 
Eiibmal  City  has  made  no  discoveries  in  therapeutics,  and  yet  splendid 
information  could  be  obtained  here,  where  murders,  executions,  and 
serious  wounding  constantiy  take  place. 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  cease  our  wanderings  through  Lessing's  gallery 
of  surface  pictures.  Judging  from  his  remarks,  we  think  he  believes 
with  Montesquieu,  that  while  France  is  created  for  rapid  enjoyment  of 
life,  England  for  thinking,  and  Germany  for  travelling,  Italy  was  pro- 
duced by  nature  that  men  might  build  their  cabins  on  her  soil.  His 
sketches  of  the  '*  Niobe  of  Cities  "  have  the  great  merit  of  being  faithful, 
for  where  there  is  much  light,  there  is  always  a  great  amount  of  shadow. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  as  Walpole  tells  us,  wished  to  be  painted  without 
shadow,  but  the  Queen  of  Cities  still  throws  out  such  a  glowing  light, 
that  even  the  black,  unnatural  shadows,  however  much  we  might  like  to 
tone  them  down,  dim  the  brilliancy  of  Rome  to  a  very  slight  extent 
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THE  ADVENTURES  OF  LORN  LORIOT. 

By   Dudley    Costello. 

chapter  xziii. 

BAD    BEOOMBS    WORSE. 

LoBN  passed  thron^h  the  streets  like  one  in  a  dream,  so  unexpectedly 
had  misfortune  overtaken  him ;  nor  could  he,  at  first,  believe  in  the  reality 
of  his  position  when  he  found  himself  in  a  court  of  justice — a  prisoner, 
and  accused  of  felony.  But  as  he  listened  to  the  charge  preferred  against 
him,  and  heard  the  facts  of  his  apparent  guilt  detailed,  the  reality  he  had 
doubted  of  became  only  too  certain.  Before  him  sat  the  magistrate — ^his 
magisterial  aspect  greatly  heightened  by  the  hat  he  wore,  while  everybody 
else  was  uncovered ;  on  either  side  of  a  long  table,  in  front,  keen-eyed 
Jewish  attorneys  and  quick-eared  newspaper  reporters  were  ranged; 
around  him  was  gathered  a  stifling  crowd,  ea^r  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  newest  crime ;  and  at  his  side,  in  the  dock,  stood  the  stolid  police- 
man who  had  taken  him  into  custody,  and  who,  had  he  known  what  was 
passing  in  Lom's  mind,  might  have  exclaimed  with  his  well-remembered 
prototype,  "  I  hope  here  be  truths  !** 

The  accusation,  indeed,  sounded  very  much  like  trutL 

Mr.  WiUiam  Pumphrey  was  the  first  witness,  and  gave  his  evidence  in 
an  easy,  familiar  way,  as  if  he  were  telling  the  magistrate  what  he  rather 
thought  a  good  story. — **  Chap  in  the  box — prisoner  if  you  like—- comes 
into  our  bank — *  Finsb'ry  and  S'uth'ark' — west-end  branch,  you  know — 
hands  in  a  cheque  for  a  hunderd  and  five — name  of  Smith  at  bottom. 
Plenty  of  Smith  accounts  with  us — not  that  one,  tho'.  Same  party  tried 
it  on  day  before ;  did  my  fellow-clerk,  Buffle  there,  out  of  fifty — couldn't 
do  me — too  many  for  him,  I  was !  Stop  a  bit,  says  I.  Gave  the  office 
next  desk  but  one — Buffle,  you  know.  He  twigs  chap  in  the  box  at 
once — bank  Peeler  outside — nabbed — there  you  have  him,  ha !  ha !  ha ! 
Never  saw  anything  neater  done !" 

With  a  bitter  emphasis,  in  strong  contrast  with  the  nonchalance  of  his 
colleague,  Mr.  Buffle  described  the  transaction :  ''  The  miserable  culprit 
at  the  bar,  sir,  taking  advantage  yesterday  of  a  moment  of  intense  occu- 
pation, when  my  thoughts,  sir,  were  wholly  preoccupied  with  the  affairs 
of  my  employers,  furtively  presented  a  cheque,  purporting  to  bear  the 
signature  of  a  customer.  Not  having  time,  sir,  at  the  instant,  for  strict 
scrutinv,  being  disturbed,  too,  by  some  observations  from  another  party 
whose  business  was  extremely  urgent,  I  casually  allowed  the  deception  to 
pass,  and  paid  the  amount  of  the  surreptitious  cheque.  Having  accom- 
plished his  nefarious  purpose,  the  prisoner  disappeared  with  a  degree  of 
haste  which,  I  am  free  to  confess,  left  a  suspicious  residuum  in  my  mind 
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that  led  me,  as  soon  as  I  had  disposed  of  the  matters  which  paramountly 
claimed  my  attention,  to  re-examine  the  fraudulent  document  I  thea 
instantaneously  detected  the  yillany  which  had  been  practised ;  too  late, 
however,  sir,  to  arrest  the  offender,  who,  in  the  interim,  had  basely 
effected  his  escape.  I  at  once  proceeded  to  our  manager,  Mr.  JoplingtoD, 
and  stated  what  had  occurred.  Extreme  vigilance  was  enjoined,  and 
Mr.  Pumphrey,  the  witness  whom  you  have  heard,  being  very  young, 
and  exceedingly  inexperienced,  was  strictly  ordered  to  watch  all  cheques 
bearing  the  name  of  Smith.  The  result  was  the  capture  of  that — I  may 
say — ^unblushing  person  at  your  worship's  bar,  as  Mr.  Pumphrey  m 
already  stated.** 

Policeman  Stiff,  B  50,  began,  of  course :  *^  From  information  I  re- 
ceived"— the  sum  and  substance  of  his  evidence  being  that  he  "  took  the 
Erisoner  in  the  act" — though  what  *^  the  act**  was  to  which  he  alluded, 
e  did  not  condescend  to  explam,  neither  did  he  say  anything  about  the 
semi-strangulation  which  he  had  inflicted  on  Lorn,  that  being  only  a  part 
of  what  he  called  hb  ^'  dooty." 

^  You  hear  these  statements,  priaoner,"  sud  the  magistrate,  addressiog 
Lorn.    "  What  have  you  to  say  in  your  defence  ?" 

'<  I  don't  deny  what  the  gentlemen  have  said,  dr,"  replied  Lorn.  *^  I 
did  present  the  two  cheques,  but  I  never  thought  there  was  any  harm  in 
doing  so." 

*^  That  remains  to  be  seen.  I  suppose  you  are  not  alone  in  this  afiaii ! 
Who  sent  yon  on  your  errand  p" 

To  this  question  Lorn  made  the  same  reply  that  he  had  given  to  Mr. 
Joplington :  it  was  *^  the  Count*'  his  mast^. 

'<  And  who  is  '  the  Count'  ?  "  asked  the  magistrate. 

"  A  French  gentleman,  sir,  who  took  me  to  be  his  secretary." 

"  Secretary,  hey  ?     To  write  for  him?" 

"Yes,  sir!" 

"  Forge  signatures  to  cheques,  amongst  other  things  ?" 

"  No,  sir !     I  never  wrote  anything  for  him  but  letters." 

*^  Your  master,  then,  had  a  large  correspondence!  Who  have  yoabeeo 
in  the  habit  of  writing  to?" 

"  A  great  number  o£  persons.     But  I  don't  recollect  thdr  names." 

«  Oh !     What  did  you  write  about  ?" 

Lorn  coloured  and  remained  silent.  He  was  ashamed  to  say  be£ore  so 
many  people  what  he  felt  so  much  shame  at  having  done. 

"  And  this  Count,"  said  the  magistrate ;  *'  [way  where  does  he  live?" 

Lorn  was  on  the  point  of  answering,  but  the  thought  of  Esther  rose  to 
his  mind.  If  they  sent  policemen  to  the  house,  she  might  be  involved  in 
trouble.  He  tried  to  avoid  the  difficulty  by  saying  that  he  1^  the 
Count  in  the  street,  while  they  were  on  their  way  to  look  for  a  lodging. 

"  But  you  came  from  some  place,  I  imagine!  Yon  did  not  drop  fiom 
the  clouds !     Come,  now,  where  was  it  P" 

"  I  don't  like  to  say,  sue" 

"  In  other  words,  you  are  the  accomplice  of — I  make  no  doubt— a 
greater  rogue  than  yourself." 

Lorn  quivered  with  emotion  at  hearing  himself  so  spoken  of,  but  in  the 
presence  of  the  crowd  he  put  a  strong  restraint  on  hSmt^lf,  and  mastered 
his  feelings. 
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«  Do  yoa  know  anything  of  the  pxisooM*?"  aiked  the  magiatrate  of  the 
poUoeman. 

<'  I  oan*t  call  to  mind,  yer  wenhip,  anythink  agin  him,  myself,  at  this 
present ;  but  there  is  an  individjual  in  court,  I  b^liere,  which  do.  You 
knows  him,  I  think  ?"  continued  Pcdiceman  Stiff,  turning  to  Mr.  Cramps 
who  stood  eagerly  listening  close  to  the  dock. 

In  sepulchral  tones  Mr.  Cramp  replied  in  the  affinnati?e. 

<^  Step  to  the  front,  then,"  said  Stiff,  *'  and  state  to  his  wership  all  the 
perticulars  aa  you're  acquainted  with !" 

Thus  exhorted,  Mr.  Cramp  entered  the  witness-box. 

*' What  is  your  name?"  said  the  magistrate's  clerk. 

"Obadiah  Cramp,"  was  the  reply. 

"Where  do  you  live?" 

"  Professional  address,  Squirl's,  pawnbroker,  666,  Strand,  which  I  am 
his  assistant;  private  residence,  4,  Snead's-gardens,  firick-street,  Pimlico, 
widower,  without  no  offspring ;  have  been         " 

<'  That  will  do  about  yourself,"  interrupted  the  magistrate.  '^  Do  you 
know  the  prisoner?" 

"  I  should  think  I  did,"  returned  Mr.  Cramp,  clearing  his  voice  in 
the  oratorical  manner  of  one  accustomed  to  public  speaking — for  it 
was  a  favourite  occupation  of  his,  whenever  he  could  collect  an  audience, 
to  expound,  cUfresco^  on  Sundays,  in  the  parks,  having,  as  he  believed, 
a  gift,  and  being  capable  of  arriving  at  the  root  of  the  matter. 

"  Go  on,"  said  the  magistrate,  nodding. 

"  That  there  youth,"  pursued  Mr.  Cramp,  "  were,  I  may  say,  brought 
up  under  my  own  hie.  I  taught  him  pretty  nigh  all  he  know'd  in  the 
l>roking  line ;  but  he  would  none  of  my  counsel,  he  despised  all  my 
reproof,  and  see,  my  Christian  friends" — ^here  he  waved  his  hand  to  the 
crowd,  who  began  to  grin — ^'see  what  idleness  and  ungodliness  has 
brought  him  to !  As  winegar  to  the  teeth,  and  as  smoke  to  the  hies,  so  is 
the  sluggard  to  them  that '* 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  magistrate,  sharply,  *^  we  want  no  sermons 
here.  If  you  have  any  evidence  to  give,  give  it.  Did  the  prisoner  rob 
his  master,  or  what  did  he  do  that  you  can  speak  to  ?" 

It  was,  perhaps,  a  fortunate  thing  for  tfom  that  Mr.  Cramp  was 
snubbed,  or  he  might  have  worked  himself  religiously,  into  a  fit  of 
virulent  denunciation;  but,  sulky  at  his  eloquence  being  cut  short,  he  only 
said  that  all  the  harm  he  actually  knew  of  Lorn  was  his  having  ruA 
away  from  his  employer,  disappearing  about  five  or  six  months  before  in 
the  company  of  a  foreigner  who  was  to  have  done  business  with  Mr. 
Sqdrl ;  but  neither  he  nor  Lorn  had  ever  returned,  nor  had  he  seen  the 
latter  till  he  caught  sight  of  him  accidentally  that  day  driving  past  the 
shop  in  a  Hansom  cab. 

'^  There  has  been  time  enough,"  said  the  magistrate,  *'  to  pervert  the 
best  disposed  boy  in  London.  Everything,"  he  added,  speaking  to  Lorn, 
'^  n  against  you.  You  abscond  from  your  master's  service,  taking  up 
with  Grod  knows  who,  and  living  God  knows  where;  nobody  can  tell 
what  becomes  of  you  for  nearly  six  months ;  when  you  do  make  your 
appearance,  it  is  to  commit  a  felony  one  day  and  attempt  another  on 
the  next ;  you  refuse  to  say  where  you  have  been  living,  or  afford  any 
information  that  may  lead  to  the  detection  of  the  person  who,  most 
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fikelvy  18  the  instigator  to  the  crime  with  which  you  are  charged.  Under 
all  toese  circumfltances,  my  duty  is  quite  clear:  I  shall  commit  joo 
for  trial,  but  not  immediately.  To  give  you  time  for  reflection,  to 
obtain,  if  it  possibly  can  be  obtained,  some  knowledge  of  your  accom- 

Sce,  I  shall,  to-day,  simply  remand  you  till  this  day  week.  I  must 
ve  your  late  master  here,  to  learn  something  more  of  your  past  life 
than  the  last  witness  has  told  us.     Call  the  next  case." 

Though  he  felt  it  was  useless  to  speak,  Lorn  could  not  repress  the 
desire  to  justify  himself  before  the  people  in  court,  though  every  mao 
there,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Cramp,  was  a  stranger  to  him. 

"  I  assure  you,  sir,**  he  said,  "  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour  I  am 
innocent.  The  Count  told  me  Mr.  Smith  owed  him  the  money,  and 
that  I  was  to  eet  it  at  the  bank.     I  know  nothing  of  the  forgery." 

''I  might  be  more  disposed  to  believe  that  part  of  your  story,"  re- 
turned  the  magistrate,  *'  if  you  were  a  little  more  candid  about  the  rest 
of  your  proceedings.  Once  more  I  ask  you  where  you  have  been  living 
rince  you  left  the  Strand  ?" 

He  paused,  waiting  for  Lom's  answer,  but  he  made  none. 

"  I  cannot  afford  to  waste  the  time  of  the  court  any  longer,"  siud  the 
magistrate,  angrily.     '^  Take  him  away." 

^'  A  whip  for  the  'orse,  a  bridle  for  the  hass,  and  a  rod  for  the  hobsti- 
nate  fool's  back,"  muttered  Mr.  Cramp,  as  Lorn  was  led  past  him,  again 
in  the  custody  of  Policeman  Stiff. 

Two  hours  had  not  elapsed  since  Lorn  left  Clerkenwell  full  of  the 
joyful  hope  of  seeing  and  talking  to  Esther  in  the  evening :  it  was  to 
Clerkenwell — but  to  the  House  of  Detention  there — within  a  stone's 
throw  of  her  whom  he  loved  with  all  the  strength  of  his  youthful  heart, 
that  he  was  now  conveyed. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
AN  ECHO  OF  THE  PAST. 

"  Why  where  the  doose  have  you  been  to,  Cramp  ?"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Squirl,  as  his  foreman  re-entered  the  shop  on  his  return  from  the  police- 
office.  <'  Goin'  bustin'  out  o*  doors  like  a  overdrove  ox  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  is  a  way  of  doin'  bisness  I  don't  understand,  and  you  and  me 
will  have  words  if  you  tries  it  agen." 

"  Don't  put  yourself  in  such  a  fanteague,"  replied  Mr.  Cramp;  "you 
wouldn't  to  if  you  know'd  as  much  as  I  do." 

"  What  do  you  know ?" inquired  Mr.  Squirl,  in  a  surly  tone.  "No- 
thing I  dare  say  that  I  care  to  hear." 

"  Judge  for  yourself,"  returned  his  foreman.  "  You  recollect  this  hone 
bill  ?" 

So  saying,  Mr.  Cramp  opened  a  large,  greasy,  black  leather  pocket- 
book,  and  from  the  midst  of  a  multitude  of  papers,  took  out  a  copy  of 
the  handbill  which  Mr.  Squirl  had  circulated  afUr  Lom's  sudden  disap- 
pearance. 

"  What  of  this  ?"  said  the  pawnbroker,  as  he  surveyed  the  doco- 
ment. 

"  Why,  they've  found  him,  that's  all,"  replied  Mr.  Cramp. 

"  Found  who  ?    Not  that  there  Lorn  I"  cried  Mr.  Squirl. 
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*^  Thafc'i  pretty  mudi  about  where  it  it,  tho',"  wag  Mr.  Cranp'a  on- 
eolar  remark. 

"  How  oome  you  to  know  it  P" 

''  I  see  him  going  by  and  foller^d.  He  was  took  and  identificated— - 
'twas  me  as  done  that  They  had  him  afore  the  Beak,  and  he  slow'd 
lum  till  next  Toosday,  on  remand." 

''  What  was  he  took  for  ?     fireakin'  of  his  indenters  ?*" 

^  Not  exactly.  You'll  have  to  speak  to  that.  He'd  been  borrowin' 
one  Mr.  Smith's  name  at  the  Finsb'ry  and  S'uth'ark  Bank  when  they 
grabb'd  him." 

"Forgery?** 

"Two  cases!" 

Mr.  Squirl  whistled  a  note  of  astonishment ;  then  he  pondered  for  a 
moment  and  scratched  his  head.  After  this  brief  cogitation  he  spoke 
again: 

"  As  he  wam't  apprehended  on  my  account,  there's  no  call  for  me  to 
pay  no  reward." 

"  Not  to  the  perlice,*!  said  Mr.  Cramp. 

"  Not  to  nobody,"  retorted  Mr.  Squirl. 

Hereupon  Mr.  Cramp  explained  It  was  he  who  had  identified  Lorn ; 
without  his  assistance  the  prisoner  would  have  remained  unknown  ;  the 
Ubourer,  he  added,  was  worthy  of  his  hire ;  and,  therefore,  he  claimed 
the  reward. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected,  "  words,"  of  the  kind  to  which  Mr. 
Squirl  had  alluded,  followed  this  announcement.  The  pawnbroker  stig- 
matised the  conduct  of  his  assistant  as  "  mean,"  and  the  tatter  strenuously 
reiumed  the  compliment.  As  rarely  happens  in  such  cases,  both  of 
them  were  right :  Mr.  Squirl  deserving  the  epithet  for  endeavouring  to 
evade  his  promise,  Mr.  Cramp  for  the  unworthy  motive  which  led  him 
in  pursuit  of  Lorn.  Their  bickering  lasted,  with  little  intermission, 
throughout  the  day,  and  was  only  put  an  end  to  by  Mr.  Cramp's  with- 
drawal in  the  evening  to  the  Blue  Anchor,  where  he  always  looked  in— 
and  remained  some  time — on  his  way  homeward.  Even  after  he  was 
gone  the  subject  still  rankled  in  Mr.  SquirPs  mind,  and  the  pawnbroker 
was  finaUy  debating  with  himself  whether  he  should  appear  against  Lorn  . 
or  not,  when  an  incident  occun*ed  that  very  much  altered  hb  view  of 
the  whole  question. 

As  he  was  on  the  point  of  telling  the  shop-boy,  Lom^s  substitute,  to 
dose  for  the  night,  the  last  post  brought  him  a  letter  marked  "  Imme- 
diate." 

Opening  it  hastily,  he  read  as  follows : 

"Sir, — In  the  month  of  November,  1836,  a  very  remarkable  pledge 
was  left  with  you,  accompanied  by  a  sum  of  money  and  a  few  written 
instructions.  The  person  who  makes  this  communication  is  anxious  to 
know  what  has  become  of  the  pledge,  and  requests  you  to  remain  at 
home  to-night  to  give  the  necessary  information  to  the  writer,  who  will 
call  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock." 

Mr.  Squirl  turned  pale,  and  the  letter  dropped  from  his  hand.  At  last 
he  was  called  upon  to  give  an  account  of  his  stewardship.  What  could 
he  say?    That  I^m  had  left  him  was  no  fault  of  his  ;  there  had  been  no 
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quarrelling,  no  taming  out  of  doors!  But  was  his  conscience  quite  clear 
as  to  the  treatment  the  boy  had  received  during  the  many  years  he  was 
under  his  care  ?  If  he  had  been  kinder,  Lorn,  perhaps,  might  stall  hare 
been  there.  Perhi^s  ?  How  could  he  tell  ?  How  did  he  know  the 
reason  that  took  him  away?  At  all  events,  he  nerer  made  a  thief  or  a 
swindler  of  him :  nobody  could  say  that.  He  had  pidd  for  his  dothmg 
and  his  keep  and  his  schooling  for  more  than  seventeen  years.  Fifty 
pounds  did  not  do  much  in  that  line !  No!  Whoever  they  were  that 
came  forward  to  claim  the  boy,  if  such  was  their  oliject,  owed  him  ever 
so  much — he  might  put  it  at  hundreds — for  all  the  expense  and  troaUe 
and  anxiety, — yes,  Mr.  Squirl  threw  in  the  last  item, — for  all  his  anxiety 
about  Lom's  welfare:  They  could  not,  of  course,  expect  him  to  be  out 
of  pocket  Besides,  they  began  handsomely,  and  handsomely,  Mr.  Squiri 
did  not  doubt,  they  meant  to  behave.  Provided  the  boy  was  still  under 
his  charge.  That  was  where  the  shoe  pinched!  How  unlucky  not  to  have 
stirred  in  the  matter  six  months  sooner  I  Then  all  would  have  been  right 
It  was  better,  however,  to  know  where  Lorn  actually  was  than  to  be  in 
total  ignorance  of  his  fate.  There  might  be  the  means  yet  of  shaping  a 
course.  Mr.  Squirl  reviewed  Lom's  conduct  from  childhood  to  the  day 
he  last  saw  him,  and,  having  an  interest  in  his  good  behaviour,  reviewed 
it  impartially.  He  admitted  that  except  in  little  matters  of  temper  and 
80  forth,  he  had  no  particular  fault  to  find  with  him.  The  till  was  often 
left  in  Lom's  way,  and  he — Mr.  Squirl — had  never  missed  a  halfjpcnny. 
Impudent  he  had  been  sometimes — all  boys  were  so— but  artful  never. 
And  by  this  comparative  process,  Mr.  Squirl  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
there  must  be  a  mistake  about  this  charge  of  forgery ;  he,  somehow, 
could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  it  He  must  make  it  his  business,  next 
day,  to  learn  the  whole  story.  He  was  known  pretty  well  to  **  the  Force," 
and  could  easily  get  at  the  facts  which  Cramp  had  not  detailed.  In  the 
mean  time,  what  as  he  thought  at  first,  was  he  to  say  to  the  party  that 
came  to  make  the  inquiry? 

These  reflections  did  not  press  alt  at  once  on  Mr.  Squirl's  consideratioD, 
but  occupied  him  after  he  was  left  quite  alone,  filling  up  the  entire 
interval  between  the  receipt  of  the  letter  and  the  expected  arrival  of  the 
person  who  wrote  it.  When  the  clock  struck  ten  he  began  to  get  nervous; 
at  the  half-hour  he  listened  for  every  sound ;  at  a  quarter  to  eleven  he 
started  to  his  feet  on  hearing  a  ring  at  the  bell,  and,  going  to  the  street 
door,  admitted  a  man  and  woman,  the  latter  inquiring  in  a  low  voice  if 
he  was  Mr.  Squirl.  On  receiving  an  affirmative  reply,  the  strangers 
entered,  and  the  pawnbroker  ushered  them  into  his  private  room. 

The  solitary  and  ill-trimmed  lamp  which  burnt  there  did  not  shine  very 
brightly,  but  in  a  far  better  light  Mr.  Squirl  would  have  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  making  out  the  features  of  the  woman,  who  wore  a  very  thick 
veil.  Her  companion,  who,  like  herself,  was  dressed  in  mourning,  was 
more  indifferent  to  observation,  and  looked  round  him  with  a  haughty  air, 
in  utter  carelessness  of  the  pawnbroker's  scrutiny.  Accustomed  to  all 
kinds  of  people,  Mr.  Squirl  at  once  perceived  that  the  new  comers  be- 
longed to  a  rank  very  different  from  that  of  his  ordinary  customers,  and 
handed  them  chairs,  while  he  waited  standing  to  know  their  pleasure.  He 
addressed  himself  to  the  gentleman,  but  the  lady  spoke. 

"  You  received  a  letter  this  evening,  did  you  not,  respecting  a — a  cer- 
tain pledge  ?" 
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^  Left  here  eightcea  jean  ago,  eome  next  Norember, — yes»  aia'aai!" 
The  ladj  grasped  her  companion's  arm  in  the  eflbit  to  anbdoe  kar 

ftgitation,  as  the  ccmtiinied  in  faint  and  broken  tones :   <<  If  tbat-»haTe 

you  that  pledge  in  yonr  possession  still?" 

^  Not  pereisel J  in  the  *oiise,  nut'am,  bat  I  knows  where  to  laj  my  'and 

OQit." 

'^  You  understand  what  I  mean  ?" 

^  Oh,  perfectly,  ma'am.  It  were/*  said  Mr.  Sqoirl,  dropping  his  voice 
to  a  whisper,  ''  a  fine  male  hinfiemt.'' 

^*  And  he  Itres,  and  is  well  ?**  eagerly  asked  the  lady. 

Mr.  Squill,  havinff  deeided  on  the  coarse  he  meant  to  take,  soffsred 
nothing  to  stand  in  his  way. 

**  Qake  so  !^  he  replied,  without  much  regard  *to  truth  or  to  the 
several  parts  of  the  inquiry. 

The  lady  heaved  a  long^-drawn  sigh,  and  said  sometMng  in  a  foreign 
language  to  the  gentleman  who  sat  beside  her.  He  preMed  her  hand, 
and  answered  with  only  a  single  word. 

'*When  can  I  see  him,  sir?'*  was  the  lady's  next  question  to  Mr. 
Scjvni. 

This  would  have  been  a  poser  to  most  people,  but  the  pawnbroker  met 
the  difficulty  as  he  had  met  many  a  one  before. 

^*  Our  business,  ma'am,"  he  said,  <'  has  its  ramnifications.  We  haves 
dealins  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  town,  and  Lorn — a  name  as  may  be 
remember'd,  ma'am — is  just  gone  on  a  little  journey." 

'^  And  when  do  you  expect  him  back?" 

**  It  may  be  three  or  four  days,  or  it  may  be  a  week — I  can't  exactly 
say." 

^  Could  he  not  be  written  to,  to  hasten  his  return?" 

**  If  I  knew  for  certain  where  he  was  staying — yes,  ma'am." 

"But  you  told  me,  this  instant,  that  you  did  know." 

"  And  so  I  do,  ma'am,  in  a  general  way.  Only  he's  moving  about, 
you  see — shifting,  as  it  were,  from  place  to  jplaoe.  I  might  write  to  him 
at  Chatham,  and  he  might  be  at  Porchmouth  ;  he's  gone  the  round,  you 
nnderstand." 

"  But  he  wiil  be  back  soon  ?     Yon  are  sure  of  that  ?" 

"  It  shan't  be  my  fault,  ma'am,  if  he  ain't,"  replied  Mr.  Squbl,  with  a 
greater  approach  to  truth  than  had  attended  on  any  of  his  previous 
answers,  for  he  was  quite  sincere  in  his  desire  to  recover  Lorn. 

Again  the  lady  spoke  to  her  companion,  evidently  explaining  what  Bir. 
Squirl  had  said.  The  conversation  between  them  was  animated,  and  at 
its  close  the  gentleman  placed  a  large  and  well-filled  purse  in  the  lady's 
hand. 

•*  I  am  not  thinking  now,"  she  said,  "  of  recompensing  you  for  the 
care  you  have  taken  of  this  poor  boy,  but  permit  me  to  pay  a  small  part 
of  the  debt  I  owe  you,  as  an  earnest  of  much  more  hereafter." 

Mr.  Squirl's  broad  palm  was  quickly  extended  to  receive  the  gold 
winch  the  lady  freely  poured  into  it — so  freely,  that,  to  prevent  an  over- 
flow, he  was  obliged  to  confine  it  with  his  other  hand.  In  doing  so  the 
ipailding  ring  on  his  finger  attracted  die  attention  of  the  male  stranger, 
who  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  and,  without  thinking  if  he  were 
understood  or  not,  put  an  eager  question  to  Mr.  Squirl.  The  pawn- 
broker partly  understood  his  meaning,  but  as  foreign  languages — which 
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he  tenned  gibberish— formed  no  part  of  lui  aoeon^lishmeiits,  he  only 
stared  and  Mook  his  head. 

**  You  were  asked,"  said  the  ladj,  who  noticed  his  dilemma,  "  how  yoa 
obtained  that  ring  ?" 

Having  performed  the  ceremony  of  transferring  the  money  given  him 
into  his  trousers-pocket,  which  he  'instinctively  buttoned  up,  Mr.  Squiri 
made  answer : 

'^  Which  One  who  is  now  a  Hangel  above  restored  it  to  me  in  her  last 
precious  moments!" 

The  lady,  without  literally  translating  Mr.  SquirPs  sentimental  expla- 
nation, repeated  it  to  her  companion,  who  made  a  negative  gestuie.  Mr. 
Squirl  then  added : 

"  It  were  previously  my  own  property,  took  in  the  way  of  bisness  from 
a  forrin  gent." 

On  being  told  this,  the  gentleman  asked — ^through  his  interpreter— 
what  manner  of  man  he  was  who  pawned  the  ring  ? 

Mr.  Squirl  drew  much  such  a  picture  of  him  as,  seventeen  years  before, 
he  had  sketched  for  his  wife. 

The  gentleman's  eyes  flashed  Are  at  the  description,  and  Mr.  SquiK 
was  requested  to  show  the  ring  a  little  closer.  The  pawnbroker  took  it 
off,  and  it  underwent  a  narrow  inspection,  the  lady  now  appearing  to 
share  in  the  curiosity  of  her  companion,  who,  after  examining  the  stone, 
turned  it  round,  and  pressed  the  under  part  repeatedly  with  his  thumb- 
nail He  then  gave  it  back,  with  an  observation,  which  the  lady  ex- 
plained to  Mr.  Squirl.  The  ring,  she  said,  bore  a  great  resemblance  to 
one  that  formerly  belonged  to  the  gentleman,  and  had  been  stolen  from 
him  by  a  person  answering  to  the  description  g^ven  by  Mr.  Squirl ;  hot 
from  the  absence  of  a  secret  spring  he  found  it  was  not  the  same,  neither 
did  he  think,  on  looking  at  it  nearer,  that  the  diamond  was  half  so  fine 
as  that  which  he  had  lost. 

From  this  episode  the  lady  turned  to  the  original  object  of  her  visit 
She  made  many  inquiries  concerning  Lorn,  asking  his  height,  the  colour 
of  his  hair  and  eyes,  and  numerous  particulars  of  his  general  appearance, 
all  of  which  Mr.  Squirl  replied  to  in  the  most  favourable  terms.  She 
reiterated  her  anxious  desire  to  see  the  boy  the  moment  he  came  to 
London ;  and  though  she  entreated  Mr.  Squirl  to  name  an  earlier  day, 
could  only  obtain  from  him  the  assurance  of  Lom's  being  there  within  a 
week — the  pawnbroker  trusting  to  the  chapter  of  accidents,  and  his  own 
luck,  for  the  means  of  fulfilling  his  promise.  The  lady,  who  gave  no 
address,  then  took  leave,  accompanied  by  her  companion,  after  repeating 
the  day  and  hour  at  which  she  should  be  sure  to  return. 

"  I  thinks,"  soliloquised  Mr.  Squirl,  as  he  jingled  the  gold  in  his 
pocket — "  I  thinks  I  knows  what's  what  better  than  most  folks.  She 
may  'ide  her  face  under  her  wail  as  much  as  she  pleases,  but  if  she  ain't 
the  one  as  left  her  babby  on  my  counter,  I'm  a  Dutchman !  I  must  set 
my  wits  to  work,  tho',  to  get  at  the  boy,  and  'elp  him  out  of  this  'ere 
scrape.  That  forriner  stole  the  ring,  did  he  ?  Well,  I  always  tfiougfat 
so !  But  this,  it  seems,  ain't  it — and  yet  so  like.  Was  there  two  of  'em, 
I  wonder!  That's  not  likely.  Where  did  he  get  his  from.'  Stay! 
Them  quick  fingers  of  his !     It  can't  be !" 

But  though  Mr.  Squirl  said  it  couldn't  be,  a  sudden  misgiving  made 
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him  fear  it  was.  To  retolYe  his  doubts  he  exanuned  his  ring  closelj,  a 
thiDg  he  had  neyer  dreamt  of  doin^  since  the  day  it  was  originally 
pawned.  With  money  at  stake,  his  faculties,  then,  were  too  much 
sharpened  to  be  decaved,  though  in  the  matter  of  diamonds  the  best 
judges  may  sometimes  be  mistdien ;  now,  with  suspicion  awakened,  he 
disoovered  what  he  had  nerer  thought  of  looking  for,  and  detected  the 
counterfeit.  The  cunning  foreigner  had  been  too  much  for  Mr.  SquirL 
The  reason  why  he  never  came  back  was  plain.  Haying  changed  the 
rings,  his  object  was  accomplished.  This  transaction,  coinciding  with 
Lm's  disappearance,  led  Mr.  Squirl  to  speculate  further :  the  more  he 
considered  the  subject  the  more  sure  he  felt  that  the  foreigner  was  at  the 
bottom  of  Lom's  misfortune,  and  over  his  bitter  yezation  at  being  taken 
in  the  discovery  threw  a  gleam  of  hope. 


CHAFTKR  XXV. 
▲  FRIEND  Ur  ADVERSITT. 

Three  miserable  days  went  by,  during  which  Lorn  saw  nobody  but 
the  warder  of  his  cell  in  the  House  of  Detention.  He  had  not  been  bred 
hi  luxury,  therefore  the  place  itself  affected  him  little ;  but  the  cause  of 
his  being  there  weighed  heavily  upon  him.  He  cared  not  for  the  bare 
walls,  the  scanty  furniture,  the  comfortless  meals,  not  even  for  the  con- 
fioement  of  his  prison ;  but  it  was  a  sore  affliction  to  remember  of  what 
he  was  accused,  and  to  think  that  every  one  who  heard  the  accusation 
believed  him  guilty,  from  the  magistrate  at  the  police-court  to  the  warder 
who  now  controlled  all  his  movements,  and  who,  after  the  custom  of  his 
dass,  treated  him  as  if  he  were  already  convicted. 

It  is  a  beautiful  theory  of  English  law  which  presupposes  innocence  till 
guilt  be  proved ;  but  the  theory  was  of  no  use  to  Lorn  in  his  present 
position ;  unless  some  one  came  forward  to  bear  witness  in  his  favour  his 
eondemnation  appeared  certain. 

Lorn  read  his  prison  Bible,  and  prayed  night  and  mom  to  Him  in 
whose  hands  are  every  issue ;  but  neither  the  sacred  book  nor  his  own 
pr^ers  could  wean  him  from  the  sense  of  his  unhappy  condition. 

That  condition,  he  did  not  disguise  from  himself,  was  in  a  great  degree 
attributable  to  his  own  folly,  for  if  he  had  not  so  willingly  credited  the 
assertion  of  the  man  who  lured  him  from  Mr.  Squirl's  service,  he  should 
never  have  incurred  the  danger  by  which  he  was  now  threatened.  True, 
the  act  he  deplored  had  led  him  to  Esther,  but  this  thought  only  tor- 
mented him  the  more  as  the  fear  arose  that  he  might  never  see  her  again, 
or,  even  worse,  that  she,  too,  might  shun  one  on  whom  there  rested  the 
taint  of  a  gaol. 

Li  the  midst  of  these  doubts,  on  the  fourth  day  of  his  confinement. 
Lorn  was  dbturbed  from  his  meditations  by  the  sudden  opening  of  the 
little  wicket  in  the  door  of  his  cell,  and  the  announcement  by  the  warder 
that  ^*  a  young  female"  wanted  to  speak  to  him. 

Lorn  started  to  his  feet.  Was  it  Esther  ?  He  rushed  to  the  wicket, 
and  descried  through  the  bars  the  well-known  features  of  Smudge ! 

"  Your  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  not  unmingled  with  dis- 
appointment. 
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"  Yes,  me  I"  replied  Smudge,  **  Fre  come  to  aee  yon.    How  d'ye  do?^ 

Without  aiuwering  her  quettioo,  Lorn  asked  her  how  die  came  to 
know  he  was  there  ? 

*^  Never  mind  that  now,'*  returned  the  dams^,  '^  I'm  here.  Tye  sack 
a  lot  to  say,  and  they  cmly  g^ves  one  twenty  minnits.  What  do  you  g^ 
to  eat  ?  Aie  you  'ungry  ?  You  can  'are  anythink  you  like  at  the  gate. 
IVe  got  money — I'll  pay  for  it." 

A  sense  of  nis  ingratitude  soiote  Lorn,  and  he  spoke  in  a  more  cordial 
manner. 

<<  You  are  very  good,"  he  said ;  *'  I  hare  quite  as  much  to  eat  as  I  care 
for.     Who  told  you  I  was  here  ?" 

^^Nohody  told  me.     I  saw  all  about  it  in  the  paper." 

*'  At  Mr.  Drakeford's?    Did— did— Miss  Esther  see  it?" 

^'  I  knows  nuthin'  about  she,  nor  none  of  'em  since  I  left !" 

"Left!  when  was  that ?" 

"  When  I  was  burnt  out.  Leastways,  when  master  and  me  was.  I 
must  tell  you  all  about  it.  The  artemoon  of  the  day  you  went  out  with 
the  Count — when  I  see  you  on  the  stairs,  you  know — back  he  comes  by 
his-self,  seemin'ly  in  a  desperit  'urry,  says  a  few  words  to  master  as  I 
couldn't  ketch,  and  off  he  goes  as  'ard  as  he  could  pelt.  Next  momin', 
ever  so  erly,  I  went  and  fetched  a  cab,  and  put  missis's  things  in  and 
Miss  Esther's,  and  they  two  drir  away,  with  'Ipgrave  on  the  box,  to  a 
railway  station,  off  into  the  country  somewheres,  and  master  and  me  was 
left  alone,  for  cook  had  gone  the  night  before,  she  had,  and  I  got  wamin* 
for  the  day  but  one  after.  Then  the  'polsterer's  men  they  come  in  and 
packed  up  a  deal  of  furniture — pretty  nigh  everythink  there  was — and  took 
it  away  after  dark  ;  and  master  and  me  set  down  and  had  otir  suppers, 
and  he  treated  me  to  six-penn'orth  of  hot  gin-and-water  cos  I'd  worked 
so  hard,  he  said,  which  my  back  it  aked  agen,  and  what  with  the  work 
and  what  with  the  gin-and-water  I  got  oncommon  drowsy,  and  master 
he  said  it  would  do  me  good  to  go  to  bed,  and  that  I  ne^n't  mind  to 
'urry  up  in  the  momin'  as  there  was  only  him  in  the  'ouse,  and  he  could 
shave  his-self  with  cold  water,  and  there'd  be  nuthin'  to  do,  as  he  meant 
to  sleep  on  the  sofy  in  the  parlour,  and  get  his  breakfast  at  the  cofiee- 
shop  down  the  street.  I  didn't  want  to  be  arsted  twice,  so  up  I  went, 
and  throw'd  myself  down  in  my  clothes,  and  was  off  like  a  top— and  a 
mercy  it  was  I  didn't  ondress,  for  in  the  middle  of  the  night  I  woke  up 
with  swimmins  in  my  'ed,  and  pains  in  my  hies,  and  a  smell  of  biimstun 
in  my  nostrums,  and  the  room  as  ftdl  of  smoke  as  a  brick-kill.  My  bed- 
room door  wam't  to,  and  out  I  run  as  fast  as  my  legs  could  carry  me^ 
and  then  I  found  that  the  'ouse  was  a6re  from  bottom  to  top,  and  all  the 
staircase  a  blazin'  from  the  fust  floor  upperds.  Run  down  I  couldn't, 
and  what  to  do  I  didn't  know,  till  all  of  a  sudding  I  reckilected  the  trap- 
door in  the  roof  close  to  my  hattick,  and  up  I  clambers,  and  out  I  goes, 
and  gets  on  the  slates,  and  cries  '  Fire  !'  as  loud  as  I  could  bawl.  Then 
the  ingines  they  comes  rattlin'  along,  and  the  Fire-escape  he  sees  me  on 
the  roof,  and  how  he  gits  me  off  of  it  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  Down 
in  the  street  I  sees  master  without  his  coat  and  'at,  and  '  Bless  my  'art, 
Sally,'  says  he,  '  I  give  you  up  fcnr  lost.  I  thought  you  was  burnt  to 
death  in  your  bed;  I  just  'ad  time,'  says  he,  *  to  run  out  at  the  front 
door  to  save  my  own  life;  as  for  my  precious  waluables  they're  all  gone, 
and  I'm  a  ruined  man,  for  the  insurance  won't  'arf  cover  what  I've  lost.* 
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Thmks  I  to  myself  thefF*  waro't  moeh  to  lose :  j0a  took  {»«ttjr  good 
care  of  that.'* 

**  Ton  don't  mean  to  saj,**  aaid  Lorn — who,  notwithftanding  hit  own 
troa1)]es,  had  listened  with  great  interest  to  this  strange  story — <<  you 
don't  mean  to  say  Mr.  Drakeford  had  any  idea  that  a  hre  was  likely  to 
breakout?" 

*^  When  I  told  you,"  replied  Snradge,  <^  that  they  was  a  goin'  to  shoot 
the  moon,  I  wam't  far  wrong.  They  done  it  as  know'd  what  they  was 
a  doin'  of.  Carpenters*  shavins  and  loosifers  is  useful  things  when  yon 
wants  to  light  a  fire.  Master  says  to  me,  '  Sally/  says  he,  '  did  you  put 
your  candle  out  when  you  went  to  bed  ?'  *  I  didn't  'ate  no  candle,'  says 
J ;  'the  only  one  as  we  burnt  at  supper,  I  left  with  you  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs.'  He  didn't  arst  me  no  more  questions  after  that,  but  only 
says,  *  OweTer  could  it  'are  'appen'd  ?'  " 

"  It  is  too  horrible  to  suppose,"  exclaimed  Lorn,  "  but  you  really  might 
hare  been  burnt  to  death,  or  suffocated  in  your  sleep!" 

*'  And  then  I  couldn't  'are  said  nothink  about  it,"  returned  Smudge. 
*^  Ah,  I  ain't  such  a  fool,  and  so  the  Fire-escape  knows  which  giro  me  a 
'ome  and  a  bed  with  his  own  wife  and  children  that  very  night." 
"  Are  you  staying  with  them  now  ?"  asked  Lorn. 
**  Bless  you,  no !  I  wam't  goin'  to  be  a  burding  to  nobody.  I'd 
lost  my  box  and  all  but  what  I  stood  in,  but  as  good  luck  would  'ave  it, 
I'd  tied  my  pocket  on  and  my  money  was  safe— one  pound  thirteen  and 
fourpence  'apeny,  besides  my  silrer  thimble  and  sithers  and  my  foty- 
graff — so  I  wam't  so  bad  off  after  all.  When  the  Fire-escape  he  says 
'  Stay  'ere  and  welcome  till  you  gits  another  place,'  *  Much  obliged,'  says 
I,  ^  but  I  thinks  I  knows  of  a  sitiation,  leastways  where  they'll  be  glad 
of  an  'elper.'  That  was  the  Dining  Rooms  in  the  Old  Bailey  as  I  once 
meutioniNi.  Their  second  waitress  had  just  left — which  she  'm  'ad  soma 
words  with  her  employer — and  they  was  in  want  of  a  smart  young 
woman  like  me,  and  so  I  was  took,  and  don't  I  like  it!  My  !" 
"It  was  there  you  learnt  my  misfortune  ?" 
said  before,  1  read  it  in  t 
r.  I  likes  the  pleece  cases,  and  has  a  pero 
somever  I  can.     *  Lorn  Loriott  ?  says  L     *  Why,   that's  our  young 


••It  was  tnere  you  learnt  my  misfortune  r 

"Yes.     As  I  said  before,  1  read  it  in  the  paper,   the  day  before 

Bterday's  JHmes,     I  likes  the  pleece  cases,  and  nas  a  peroose  when- 


yesterday's  JSmes, 


man !'  and  then— and  then  "  continued  Smudge,  her  voice  begin- 
ning to  falter,  "  my  'art  ris  up  in  my  throat,  and  I  diought  I  should  'aye 
choked." 

The  poor  creature  was  nearly  choked  now,  though  she  strove  hard 
to  keep  her  feelings  down.  Lom  caught  the  infection,  and  remained 
silent,  as  Smudge  did,  for  a  few  moments.  She  was,  however,  the 
first  to  speak  again. 

"  *  I  must  go  and  see  Im,'  says  I;  *  he  ain't,  p'raps,  got  no  friends !' 
So  I  tells  my  missis — her  name's  Slyver,  and  a  good  woman  she  is— 
that  some  one  as  I  know'd  was  got  into  trouble,  and  would  she  spare  me 
for  an  'our  or  two  ?  *  Sally,*  says  she,  *  none  on  us  in  this  world  is 
blest  with  too  many  friends— go  with  all  my  'art !'  At  the  station 
they  told  me  where  you  was,  and  I  comed  straight  away  'ere." 

**  It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  think  of  me,**  said  Lom. 

** Think  of  you!"  repeated  Smudge,  "  I'm  always  a  tHnkin*  of  you, 
and  have  done  ever  since  I  fust  sawyou;  I  can't  'dp  it  But  that's  of  no 
use,  if  I  can't  do  nuthin*  for  you.     "What  can  I  do  ?" 
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*^  I  really  doD*t  know,''  said  Lorn,  **  what  any  one  could  do  for  me, 
except  give  me  a  character  for  honesty." 

"  who  was  you  a  liying  with,"  asked  Smudge, "  afore  you  come  to  us  ?** 

Lorn  hesitated  to  reply.  He  rememh^red  that  Cramp  had  accused  him 
of  running  away  when  he  was  taken  into  custody  at  the  hank.  It  was 
not  likely  that  either  he  or  Mr.  Squirl  would  speak  in  his  favour.  Tet 
there  was  nobody  else  whom  he  could  appeal  to ;  so,  at  last,  he  named  the 
pawnbroker. 

^*  V\\  go  and  tell  *im  to  speak  for  you,"  said  Smudge. 

The  warder  here  approached  the  cell  door. 

*^  Time's  up  !*'  he  said,  pointing  to  the  clock  in  the  corridor. 

^'Oh,  wait  a  minnit!"  pleaded  Smudge. 

"  OflF  with  you !"  was  the  warder's  polite  rejoinder. 

"  Well  then,  good-by !"  said  Smudge,  turning  to  the  grating.  **  I 
wish  we  could  'ave  shook  'ands,  tho' !     Good-by  !" 

"  Good-by,  my  dear  Sarah,"  returned  Lorn. 

Smudge's  litUe  white  pocket-handkerchief  rolled  up  into  a  ball,  was 
forced  into  her  eyes,  and  she  muttered  something  that  was  quite  iuartico- 
late  ;  then,  recovering  herself  with  an  effort,  she  said : 

**  Can't  I  order  nuSiin'  at  the  gate  for  you  ?  A  nice  'and  of  pork  and 
greens,^-or  a  kidney  pudden  ?" 

^'  Thank  you  again  and  again,"  replied  Lorn ;  *'  but  I  want  nothiog.  I 
really  could  not  eat  one  bit." 

"  Ave  some  tea  and  butter'd  toast  then,  and  a  hegg  end "    What 

further  she  proposed  to  offer  was  cut  short  by  the  surly  warder,  who 
slammed  the  wicket  to  while  Smudge  was  speaking.  ^^  If  ever  you  wants 
a  plate  of  vittles,"  she  said,  savagely  addressing  the  functionary,  ''I 'opes 
you'll  come  to  me  for  it,  that's  all."  And  having  delivered  herself  of  this 
wish,  the  kiud-hearted  girl  flounced  away  on  her  benevolent  errand. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
STEMMATl.  QUID  FACIUlfT. 

Mr.  Squirl  was  busy  over  his  books  when  Smudge  entered  the  shop. 

"  Cramp,"  he  said,  looking  over  his  spectacles,  ''  attend  to  this  youog 
woman.  You  must  go  round  to  the  side-door  if  you've  anything  to 
pledge." 

"I  didn't  come  here  for  that,"  replied  the  love-lorn  maiden.  **  Is  your 
name  Squirl?" 

The  pawnbroker  answering  in  the  affirmative,  she  continued : 

"  I've  a  message  for  you.     Leastways  I  wants  to  speak  to  you." 

Mr.  Cramp,  who  was  engaged  in  his  old  occupation  of  plate-polishing) 
looked  round  on  hearing  this  announcement,  and  rather  curiously  eyed 
the  speaker.  Smudge  had  on  a  figured  print  dress,  and  a  smart  bonnet 
with  blue  ribbons ;  her  black  hair  was  smoothed  tidily  over  her  forehead, 
her  face  was  clean,  and,  with  a  high  colour  in  her  cheeks,  she  was,  in  his 
opinion,  decidedly  good-looking. 

«  Well!"  sud  m.  Squirl,  «  what  is  it  ?" 

''  About  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Lorn  Loriott,"  replied  Smudge* 
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Mr.  Sqnirl  put  down  hb  pen,  and  for  the  fint  time  kxdced  at  her  with 
interest. 

''Where  do  you  come  from  ?*'  he  taked. 

Trom  the  Onse  of  Attentioo,  in  Clarfcingwell ;  he's  been  took  up 
wrongful,  and  put  there ;  he'll  be  sent  to  prison  and  tried  onless  them  at 
knows  him  stands  forrard  to  speak  to  his  carrdcter." 

"  Did  he  send  you  here  ?" 

*<  I  was  wishful  to  come,  and  he  let  me." 

"Who  are  yon?" 

"Me!" 

**  Yes,  you.   That's  to  say,  what's  your  name,  and  where  do  you  live  ?* 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  ashamed  to  say :  don't  think  it  My  name's  Sarah 
Mortimer ;  I'm  eecond  waitress  at  Slyver's  Dining  Rooms,  Old  Bailey." 

*'  How  came  you  to  know  this  young  man  was  under  lock  and  key  P" 

^  Same  as  yoa  might.     Saw  it  in  the  papers." 

"  Then  you  knew  him  before?" 

"  In  course  I  did.     He  wasn't  no  stranger  to  me." 

"  Where  did  you  meet  him  ?" 

«  Where  I  lived,  to  be  sure." 

**  At  SIvver's  Dining  Rooms  ?" 

^'No,  bless  you !     Afore  I  went  there." 

"Where  was  that  ?" 

"Drakeford's,  in  Perceval-street,  number  nine." 

«  Who's  Drakeford?" 

"  That's  more  than  I  can  say." 

"Man  or  woman  ?" 

*<  Both.     They  was  my  master  and  missis." 

"  Had  you  lived  there  long  ?" 

"  Over  two  quarters." 

"  And  Lorn,  how  long  was  he  there  ?" 

^  He  come  a  month  after  me." 

"  How  did  he  get  there  ?" 

"  Him  as  they  call  *  the  Count'  brought  him." 

"Oh,  indeed  I     What  to  do?" 

''  To  be  a  sectary,  he  said ;  which  it  means  writing  of  letters." 

"  What  kind  of  person  was  the  Count  ?" 

"  Tall  and  sailer,  with  a  beard  as  black  as  hink.  One  of  them  nasty 
forriners." 

"What  was  his  name?" 

''  He  didn't  go  by  none.     If  he  had  one  he  kep  it  to  his^selE" 

"  And  where  is  he  now  ?" 

"  You  may  arst,  but  I  won't  promise  to  tell  you.  This  is  just  it.  He 
left  with  poor  Lorn  the  day  he  got  into  trouble  and  come  back  without 
him;  didn't  stay  more  than  'arf  a  minnit,  and  from  that  'our  to  this  I 
know  no  more  of  him  than  you  do.  There  I  I've  amser'd  all  your 
questions,  now  please  to  tell  me  sumthin'." 

"I'm  quite  at  your  service,  my  dear." 

A  low  growl  issued  from  the  inward  recesses  of  Mr.  Cramp,  who  had 
not  k)8t  a  syllable  of  this  conversation,  nor  once  withdrawn  his  gaze  from 
the  countenance  of  Miss  Mortimer. 

"You'll  speak  for  Lorn!"  said  that  lady,  earnestly. 
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^  To  tell  yoa  the  trath,  my  deur/'  replied  Mr.  Sqnirl,  with  a  f  miUng 
lur,  *^  I  meant  to  have  gone  down  to  tell  him  so  this  very  aftemooo,  and 
your  yisit  won't  prevent  me." 

Mr.  Sqnirl,  in  &ct,  had  been  waiting  in  the  hope  of  picking  op  some 
information  about  Lom's  proceedings  since  he  \m  him,  before  he  took 
any  active  steps  towards  procuring  his  liberation ;  but  Detective  Lynx, 
on  whom  he  relied,  could  see  no  further  into  a  millstone  than  any  of  hit 
allies  in  the  Force,  all  of  whom  were  equally  at  fault,  and  the  revelations 
of  Smudge  were  a  perfect  godsend.  What  he  had  only  a  vague  idea  of 
before  was  now  almost  a  certainty  :  Lorn  had  been  made  the  tool  of  the 
man  who  had  joggled  him  oat  of  his  ring.  It  should  be  no  £ault  of  his, 
Mr.  Squirl  vowed,  if  he  did  not  hunt  the  Count  down,  having  (mce  got 
a  clue  to  his  associates. 

There  is  a  general  affinity  between  the  pawnbroker  and  the  polieemaD, 
or,  at  all  events,  their  pursuits  very  often  introduce  them  to  the  same 
class  of  persons,  and  enable  them  to  guess  at  their  secreta,  and  Mr.  Sqairi 
had  the  advantage  of  an  acuteness  which  was  specially  his  own.  Such  a 
personage  as  the  Count  would  not,  he  felt  persuaded,  be  long  before  his 
necessities  or  his  villanies  led  him  to  one  or  other  of  the  profession  of 
which  Mr.  Squirl  was  a  member,  amongst  whom,  as  in  rooet  trades,  a 
species  of  freemasonry  existed,  that  kept  the  pawnbroking  guild  au  fail 
of  the  operations  of  the  most  notorious  thieves. 

As  in  certain  of  the  London  districts  lists  of  doubtful  or  fraudulent 
customers  are  periodically  sent  round  for  the  security  of  subscribing 
tradesmen,  so  a  privately  published  circular  informed  the  metropolitan 
pawnbrokers  of  much  that  it  imported  them  to  know,  and  in  thb  drcukr 
the  Count's  personal  description  was  destined  to  find  a  place. 

It  was  this  consideration,  in  which  the  desire  for  revenge  had  to  the 
full  as  great  a  share  as  an  abstract  love  of  justice,  that  made  Mr.  Squirl 
question  Smudge  so  closely  before  he  stated  his  own  intentions.  To 
punish  the  Count  was  an  object  quite  as  near  Mr.  Squirl's  heart  as  to 
rescue  Lorn  from  the  consequences  of  having  been  entangled,  and  hii 
spirits  rose  with  the  agreeable  prospect  of  killing  two  buds  with  one 
stone. 

'^  Yes !"  he  resulted,  with  more  gallantry  than  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
showing  to  the  sex — for  in  his  business-dealings  with  his  fair  customers 
he  never  advanced  a  farthing  more  than  he  thought  the  goods  were 
worth — "yes,  I  should  have  gone  if  it  had  been  only  on  the  poor  feUow^a 
own  account;  but  when  a  lady  interests  herself  in  the  caae,  all  other 
things,  yon  know,  my  dear,  as  the  poet  says,  ^course  give  place.'' 

If  Mr.  Squirl,  as  he  spoke,  had  glanced  towards  the  detective  shop- 
looking-gla^  he  would  have  seen  reflected  in  it  features  grimmer  than 
his  own,  even  in  his  very  worst  humour :  they  were  those  <^  Mr.  Cramp, 
who  had  been  sbgularly  moved  by  the  apparition  of  Miss  Mortimer,  so 
^*  ornate  and  gay''  in  her  pnk  gown  and  blue  ribbons,  and  in  whose  bosom 
conflicting  passions  were  beginning  to  ravage — one  of  them  not  the  less 
fiercely  because  Miss  Mortimer  manifested  erident  signs  of  satisCaction  at 
being  called  a  lady  by  Mr.  Squirl. 

Poor  thing !  If  she  could  but  have  traced  her  pedigree,  she  would  have 
known  that  better  blood  flowed  in  her  veins  than  in  those  of  half  the  ladies 
of  the  land;  for  though  her  father  was  a  travelling  tinker,  and  her  mother 
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a  charwoman,  she  descended  on  hoth  sides  firom  royalty ;  long  dispossessed, 
it  is  true,  but  as  genuine  as  the  descent  of  any  of  the  g^reat  families  that 
claim  for  their  founder  Rollo,  Duke  of  Normandy,  or  Alan,  Lord  of 
Oswaldestre,  only  there  was  no  money  in  Smudge's  pocket  wherewith  to 
fee  the  pedigree-granters  of  the  Royal  College  of  Arms.  One  pound 
thirteen  and  rourpence  halfjpenny  does  not  go  very  far  towards  establish- 
ing one's  rights,  let  them  be  whatever  they  may ;  and  Smudge's  fortune 
was  no  more,  even  before  she  bought  her  Une  ribbons ! 

"  I'm  so  glad,"  she  said,  "  to  hear  you  say  so,  Mr.  Squirl ;  for  he's 
low,  very  low,  I'm  sure,  at  nobody  dcHn'  nothink  for  him,  and  all  the  time 
he's  as  hinnercent  as  the  babe  unborn.  I  think  it  a  great  shame  that 
pleecemen's  words,  and  such  as  them,  should  be  taken  afore  otherses, 
when  it's  what  they're  paid  for  to  find  the  real  bad  'uns  out  as  goes  about 
contrivin'  and  layin'  traps  for  'onest  folks  to  fall  into." 

Though  somewhat  circuitously  expressed,  Mr.  Squirl  saw  that 
Smudge's  thoughts  pointed  in  the  direction  his  own  had  taken. 

''  You  won't  mind,"  he  asked,  *'  saying  what  you  know  about  this 
here  Count  to  a  lawyer,  or  in  a  court  of  justice,  if  necessary  ?" 

"  Mind  V  returned  Smudge.     "  I  shall  only  be  glad  to  !** 

"I'll  take  you,  then,"  said  Mr.  Squirl,  ^*  to  a  friend  of  mine — an 
attorney,  who  does  a  good  deal  of  bisness  in  this  line — and  we'll  be 
ready  for  'em  when  the  case  comes  on  again.  It  will  cost  something, 
though,  to  pay  him  for  his  trouble." 

"  How  much  ?"  inquired  Smudge. 

"  A  matter  of  five  pound,  perhaps." 

Smudge's  countenance  fell.  Her  worldly  wealth  was  not  a  third  of 
that  sum,  but  had  it  been  double  the  amount  she  would  have  freely 
given  it. 

'^  Here's  all  I've  got !"  she  said,  taking  out  a  steel  purse,  and  empty- 
ing the  contents  on  the  counter.  "  He's  welcome  to  this  if  he  can  get 
LiOTn  out  of  prison." 

Mr.  Squirl  was  not  often  the  slave  of  attendrissementj  but  there  were 
moments  in  his  ^fe,  and  this  was  one  of  them,  when  he  yi^ed  to  the 
melting  mood.  Though  unacquainted  with  the  Latin  poet,  he  some- 
times acknowledged  that  he  was  a  man. 

"  2HOf  no,  miss,"  said  he,  with  real  respect ;  ^^  put  up  your  money. 
We  shan't  have  no  call  for  that,  anyhow.  There's  them  as  can  afford 
it  better." 

There  was  feeling  in  this  speech,  though,  after  all,  no  very  great  merit 
in  the  declaration,  for  Mr.  Squirl  was  already  on  velvet,  and  well  knew 
that  any  money  he  wanted  would  be  forthcoming  if  required.  Still  it 
was  something  for  a  pawnbroker  to  restrain  his  hand  from  contact  with 
coin ;  something  for  such  a  pawnbroker  as  Mr.  Squirl  to  pay  even  a 
modified  tribute  to  generosity  in  the  person  of  a  penniless  servant-girl. 

"  Look  after  the  shop,  Cramp,"  said  Mr.  Squirl,  putting  on  his  hat. 
"  Come,  my  dear,  we've  no  time  to  lose." 

So  saying,  he  offered  Smudge  his  arm,  and  they  went  out  together. 

Mr.  Cramp  never  opened  his  lips  till  they  had  been  gone  at  least 
five  minutes,  but  stood  in  an  attitude  of  deep  reflection.  At  last  he 
gave  utterance  to  his  thoughts  in  phrase  brief  but  expressive  : 

«  Blest !"  he  swd,  "  if  she  ain't  a  nice  'un !" 
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m. 

HOW  THB  PEINCESS  ELIZABETH  VISITED  THE  ADXIRAL  IN  HIS  CELL. 

On  the  following  day,  the  Admiral  was  again  visited  by  Latimer, 
who  strove,  but  inefiectually,  to  bend  his  haughty  spirit,'and  bring 
him  to  a  state  of  penitence.  Not  being  in  a  mood  to  listen  to 
homilies,  Seymour  impatiently  interrupted  the  divine,  and  bade 
him  leave  him  in  peace.  Finding  all  nis  efforts  fruitless,  Latimer 
desisted,  and  took  his  departure,  recommending  the  obdurate  man 
to  make  his  peace  with  Heaven,  for  his  time  was  short. 

Again  night  arrived.  Seymour  was  pacing  his  cell,  full  of 
gloomy  thought,  when  the  door  was  unbarred,  and  the  Constable 
of  the  Tower  entered.  But  not  alone.  He  was  attended  by  a  young 
personage  wrapped  in  an  ample  velvet  mantle,  whose  features  were 
80  mumed  up  that  by  the  aim  light  of  the  lamp  it  was  diiScult 
to  determine  whether  they  belonged  to  youth  or  maiden.  But 
though  the  gaoler  and  others  misht  have  been  deceived  by  this 
disguise,  Seymour  was  not.  He  instantly  recognised  his  beloved 
Elizabeth,  and  springing  towards  her,  cried  out,  "  Oh !  you  are 
come,  princess ! — ^you  are  come ! "  while  she,  throwing  off  her  dis- 
guise, and  disregarding  the  presence  of  the  Constable,  flung  herself 
into  his  arms. 

Their  flrst  transports  of  delight  had  scarcely  subsided,  and  they 
were  still  gazing  at  each  other  with  unutterable  fondness,  almost 
unconscious  where  they  were,  when  Sir  John  Gage  deemed  it 
necessary  to  interfere,  and  remind  them  that  their  interview  must 
be  brief. 

^^  I  am  disobeying  the  Lord  Protector  and  the  council  in  allow- 
ing this  visit,"  he  said;  ^^but  I  could  not  resist  the  princess's 
entreaties.  However,  I  cannot  give  you  many  minutes.  During 
that  time  I  will  remain  outside." 

*  All  righii  reieroed. 
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On  thisy  he  withdrew^  and  closed  the  door  after  him. 

^  Oh !  Seymour ! "  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  looking  passionately 
at  him,  '*  vrith  what  mingled  feelings  of  rapture  and  anguish  do  I 
behold  you  again !     When  last  we  parted,  I  thought  you  would  . 

return  to  me  in  triumph,  and  demand  my  hand.     And  now ! 

Oh !  this  is  more  than  I  can  bear ! "     And  she  burst  into  a  pas- 
sionate flood  of  tears. 

"Calm  yourself,  dearest  Elizabeth,"  said  Seymour.  "Your 
grief  unmans  me,  and  I  have  need  of  all  my  firmness." 

"Yes,  I  will  be  calm,"  she  rejoined.  "I  will  smile  and  be 
cheerful,  though  my  heart  is  breaking.  Oh ! " — and  she  placed  her 
hand  upon  her  bosom — ^'  think  not  that  I  have  been  indifferent 
to  you,  Seymour.  No  tongue  can  tell  the  anguish  I  have  endured 
since  your  arrest.  But  the  Protector's  vigilance  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  me  to  write  to  you,  or  convey  any  message,  neither 
have  I  beea  permitted  to  see  the  king — or  even  to  write  to  him — 
so  that  I  could  not  plead  in  your  behalf.  The  dreadful  news  of 
yesterday — that  Edward  had  given  his  assent  to  the  bill  of  attainder 
— had  just  reached  me,  and  overwhelmed  me  with  grief,  when  your 
faithful  little  messenger  found  me  out,  and  delivered  your  tablets. 
Then  I  was  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  see  you.  Heedless  of  con« 
sequences,  I  left  Shene  this  afternoon  with  the  trusty  dwarf,  who 
served  me  with  the  utmost  devotion,  and  through  his  agency  ob- 
tained admittance  to  Sir  John  Gage,  who,  while  blaming  my  rash- 
ness, yielded  at  length  to  my  entreaties,  and  brought  me  hither." 
"Heaven  bless  him  for  it!"  exclaimed  Seymour.     "He  has 

S'ven  me  more  happiness  than  I  ever  expected  on  earth.  The 
ought  of  this  meeting  will  cheer  me  on  the  scaffold." 
"  lou  shall  not  die,  Seymour,"  shrieked  Elizabeth.  "  'Us  hor- 
rible to  think  that  a  foul  and  murtherous  caitiff  should  disfigure  a 
godlike  form  like  yours,  and  sever  such  a  head  from  such  a  frame ! 
No— no— it  cannot — shall  not  be.  I  will  intercede  for  you  with 
Edward.  I  know  he  loves  me,  and  I  think  he  will  yield  to  my 
entreaties,  and  spare  your  life." 

"  He  loved  me  once,  too,"  said  Seymour,  bitterly.  "  But  my 
enemies  have  turned  his  heart  from  me  by  their  calumnies.  What- 
ever his  will  may  be,  Edward  cannot  save  me.  The  Lord  Pro- 
tector and  the  council  control  him,  and  they  are  bent,  it  is  plain, 
on  my  destruction." 

"Then  I  will  go  to  <Aem,"  cried  Elizabeth.  **  I  will  plead  for 
you  on  my  knees.    They  cannot  refuse  me." 

Seymour  shook  his  head. 
^  "  Such  an  avowal  of  your  love  for  me  will  be  to  them  an  addi- 
tional motive  for  my  destruction,"  he  said. 

"What  is  to  be  done?"  cried  Elizabeth,  distractedly.  "You 
must  not— shall  not  die." 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  cell  opened,  and  Sir  John  Grage 
stepped  in. 
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^'  It  grieves  me  to  interrupt  7011^'^  he  stid,  in  acoeats  ofprofonnd 
fljinpathy*  '^  But  the  mom^it  of  sepanitiom  is  anived.  l  on  must 
part  for  ever.** 

"Not  for  ever,  Sir  John!"  cried  Eliaabeth.  "I  shall  brinjr 
Lord  Seymour  a  pardon.  The  king  mj  brother,  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector, and  the  council,  will  listen  to  my  prayers.*' 

'^Indulge  no  false  hopes,  princess/'  said  Gage.  ^The  Lord 
Protector  and  the  council  are  inexorable." 

"Then  I  will  not  go  hence,"  shrieked  Elizabeth.  "I  will  stay 
here  and  die  with  him. 

"  Princess,  I  pray  you,  come  with  me,"  cried  the  Constable. 

"  I  will  not  go,"  she  r^oined,  clinging  desperately  to  Seymour. 
^^  Hold  me  fast,  my  loved  lord  I— hold  me  fast !  Let  him  not  tear 
me  hence!" 

"Do  not  forget  yourself,  princess,  I  implore  you?"  cried  die 
Constable.     "  Do  not  compel  me  to  employ  force. 

"  Stand  off.  Sir  John !"  cried  Elizabeth,  impetuously.  "  Stand 
off,  I  command  you  I  Hear  what  I  have  to  say,  and  let  it  abide  in 
your  recollection.  I  here  solemnly  affiance  myself  before  Heaven 
to  Lord  Seymour,  and  I  register  a  vow  that  if  he  be  put  to  death 
by  his  brother,  I  will  wed  no  other  man." 

"Retract  this  rash  oath,  princess,  I  implore  you/'  said  the 
Constable.     "  Hereafter,  in  calmer  moments,  you  will  me  it'^ 

"  Never,"  rejoined  Elizabeth,  emphatically.  "  Heaven  so  help 
me,  as  I  keep  it  religiously." 

"  I  have  not  merited  this  love,"  cried  Sejrmour,  in  a  voice  suffo- 
cated by  emotion.  "  But  the  cup  of  happiness  is  presented  to  me 
only  to  be  dashed  from  my  lips." 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  Constable  to  Seymour,  "it  rests  with  you 
to  put  an  end  to  this  Painful  scene.  To  prolong  it  will  but  in- 
crease your  distress.     The  princess  must  go  hence." 

"  Will  you  have  it  so?  "  cried  Elizabeth,  still  clinging  fondly  to 
him. 

"  It  must  be,"  he  rejoined,  despairingly.  "  One  last  embrace," 
he  added,  straining  her  to  his  bosom.  **  Take  her,  good  Sir  John.* 

Elizabeth  made  no  further  opposition.  Half  fainting,  she  almost 
fell  from  his  arms.  Hastily  envelop'mg  her  in  the  mantle,  and 
wrapping  the  couvre-chef  about  her  head,  the  Constable  led  ha 
towards  the  door.  Before  going  forth,  she  cast  one  farewell  look 
at  Seymour,  who  stood  as  if  transfixed  by  despair. 

The  clangour  of  the  closing  door  roused  him  frcHOL  this  stupor. 
The  pang  he  felt  was  intolerable.  With  a  wild  cry  he  threw  him- 
self on  liis  pallet*  Death  could  have  no  greater  Uttemesi  for 
him. 
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IV. 

HOW  THE  PBINGSS8  XUZABIXH  IHTBHCXBID  lOB  THl  1DMI&A&  WITH  TBS  KEVG  ; 
AMD  HOW  XHB  D£AZH-WAUU»T  WAS  SISNZD. 

Notwithstanding  the  endeavours  of  Sir  John  Gage  to  dia- 
miade  her  from  the  attempt,  and  the  assurances  of  the  worthy 
Constable  that  it  would  be  fruitless,  Elizabeth  was  resolved  to 
sohcit  the  Admiral's  pardon  from  the  king,  and  by  her  tears  and 
entreaties  succeeded  in  wringing  consent  from  Gago  to  procure  her 
an  interview  with  her  royal  brother. 

Accordingly^  on  the  following  day,  the  Constable  met  her  at  the 
entrance  of  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  and  conducted  her  to  the  royal 
apartments.  Had  the  princess  not  been  thus  attended  she  would 
have  been  refused  admittance ;  but  the  authority  of  Sir  John  Gage, 
as  comptroller  of  the  household,  was  sufficient  to  procure  her  ingress, 
and  they  reached  the  ante-chamber  without  obstruction. 

The  princess's  unexpected  appearance  filled  the  pages  and  hench- 
men there  assembled  with  surprise  and  consternation,  and  the  chief 
usher  advancing  towards  her,  and  making  her  a  profound  obeisance, 
informed  her  gravely,  but  with  much  respect,  that  it  was  impossible 
ahe  could  see  the  king  at  this  moment. 

"  But  I  tmV  see  him,"  she  cried,  resolutely.  "  No  blame  shall 
attach  to  you,  sir — I  will  take  it  on  myself.'* 

^  Pardon  me,  gracious  princess,  if  I  am  compelled  to  refuse  you 
admittance,"  rejoined  the  usher.  "The  Lord  Protector  and  the 
council  are  now  deliberating  amongst  themselves  in  an  adjoining 
chamber,  and  as  soon  as  their  consultation  is  ended  they  will  return 
to  his  majesty." 

Tlie  significant  look  given  by  the  usher  to  Sir  John  Gage  did 
not  efcape  Elizabeth. 

^They  are  deliberating  about  the  Lord  AdmiraTs  execution. 
Is  it  not  so? — speak  1" 

^'Your  highness  has  guessed  right,"  replied  the  usher,  re- 
luctantly. 

**  Then  I  must  see  the  king  my  brother  without  delay,"  cried 
the  princess. 

"1  guess  your  object,  gracious  lady,  and  would  willingly  further 
it,"  said  the  usher,  in  a  tone  of  deep  sympathy;  "  but  1  dare  not 
disobey  my  orders." 

"  Is  his  majesty  alone?"  inquired  the  Constable. 

*^  He  is.  Sir  John,"  answered  the  usher.  "  The  Bishop  of  Ely 
and  Doctor  Latimer  have  just  left  him.  But  the  Lord  Protector 
and  the  council  may  return  at  any  moment,  and  then " 

**Tou  hear,  princess?**  said  the  Constable. 

**  I  do,"  she  replied.  "  But  you  promised  to  bring  me  to  the 
king.     I  call  upon  you  to  make  good  your  word." 
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"Nay,  then,  I  must  needs  comply,'*  returned  the  Constable. 
"  You  shall  not  suffer  for  this,  sir,  with  the  Lord  Protector,"  he 
added  to  the  usher;  "  the  fault  is  mine,  and  I  will  hear  the  blame. 
There  is  no  need  to  announce  her  highness." 

With  this,  he  took  Elizabeth's  hand,  and  led  her  on.  The  doors 
were  thrown  open,  and  they  entered  a  spacious  chamber,  at  the 
upper  end  of  which  Edward  was  discovered,  seated  beside  a, 
table.  A  book  was  open  before  him,  but  it  was  evident  he  was 
not  engaged  in  its  perusal. 

On  seeing  Elizabeth  he  arose,  and  advanced  slowly  to  meet  her. 
He  was  magnificently  attired  in  a  jerkin  of  cloth  of  gold  raised 
with  purple  velvet  and  tissue,  over  which  he  wore  a  purple  velvet 
^own,  embroidered  with  gold,  and  lined  and  trimmed  witn  ermine. 
His  cap  was  of  black  velvet,  ricl>ly  ornamented  with  diamonds^ 
rubies,  and  other  precious  stones,  and  having  a  white  feather  in  it, 
inclining  towards  the  right  ear.  His  splendour,  however,  accorded 
ill  with  nis  looks.  He  moved  feebly,  and  looked  pale,  careworn^ 
and  unhappy.  Never  before  had  he  greeted  Elizabeth  as  he 
greeted  her  now.  In  a  sharp,  ahnost  angry  voice,  he  demanded 
why  she  came  there,  and  how  she  had  obtained  admittance. 

"  It  is  my  fault,  sire,"  interposed  the  Constable.  "  I  have  ven- 
tured to  disobey  orders." 

'^  Then  you  have  done  wrong — very  wrong.  Sir  John.  Know 
you  not? ^"     And  he  suddenly  stopped. 

<^  I  know  it  all,  sire,"  said  Elizabeth,  casting  herself  at  his  feet 
^'  I  come  as  a  suppliant  for  the  Admiral,  and  will  not  quit  this 
posture  till  you  consent  to  spare  him." 

"  Alas !  EUzabeth,"  rejoined  Edward,  sadlv,  "  you  ask  a  grace 
which  it  is  impossible  lor  me  to  bestow.  My  unhappy  uncle  is 
attainted  and  condemned  by  the  Parliament,  and  I  have  been 
compelled,  though  sorely  against  my  will,  to  ratify  the  sentence. 
The  hijgh  crimes  and  misdemeanours  of  wluch  he  nas  been  guilty 
leave  him  no  hope  of  pardon." 

"No  hope,  sire!"  cried  Elizabeth.  "Oh,  say  not  so.  One 
word  from  you  will  save  him.  Pronounce  it,  royal  brother,  for 
my  sake — for  the  sake  of  your  future  peace,  for  your  breast  will 
never  be  free  from  remorse  if  you  suffer  him  to  perish." 

"I  have  not  judged  my  uncle,"  said  Edward.  "He  has  been 
justlv  condemned.  His  terrible  designs  were  happily  frustrated, 
but  if  they  had  succeeded,  the  whole  state  would  have  been  sub- 
verted, the  kingdom  devastated  by  civil  war,  and  I  myself,  per- 
chance, driven  from  the  throne — to  make  way  for  him." 

"  These  are  the  charges  of  the  Admiral's  enemies,  sire,"  rejoined 
Elizabeth.  "  He  has  had  no  opportunity  of  disproving  them,  for 
an  open  trial,  which  he  demanded,  was  refused  him.  His  aim 
was  to  free  your  majesty,  to  whom  he  is  devoted,  from  the  thral- 
dom in  which  you  are  placed.  For  this  he  is  to  be  sacrificed.    But 
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no,  sire^  you  will  not  do  It.  Tour  noble  and  generous  nature  must 
reyolt  at  such  injustice.  Tou  will  not  aid  the  Lord  Protector  in 
his  fratricidal  schemes." 

"Peace,  Elizabeth;  you  go  too  far." 

^'No,  sire,  I  speak  the  truth,  and  it  shall  out.  Nothing  but  his 
brother's  life  will  content  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  "Ks  he  who,  by 
his  artful  misrepresentations,  has  steeled  your  breast  against  your 
once-loved  uncle — ^*tis  he  who  has  procured  this  bill  of  attainder 
i^nst  him — who  has  stifled  his  cries — and  would  now  force  you  to 
aid  him  in  the  work  of  destruction.  Is  not  the  Admiral  bound  to 
TOQ  by  ties  of  near  relationship?  Will  you  sunder  those  ties? 
will  you  allow  the  Lord  Protector  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  his 
brother's  blood,  and  compel  you  to  share  his  guilt?  Have  patience 
with  me,  sire.     I  am  half  distracted." 

"What  mean  these  passionate  supplications,  Elizabeth?  You 
plead  for  him  as  for  a  husband." 

"  He  is  almost  my  husband,  sire.  I  have  affianced  myself  to 
him." 

•*  Ha !  '^  exclaimed  Edward,  with  a  look  of  displeasure. 

"  You  have  hurt  your  cause  by  that  admission,"  whispered  the 
Constable. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  what  you  tell  me,  Elizabeth,  because  such 
a  marriage  never  could  take  place,  ^is  against  our  royal  father'^ 
will.     You  must  reconcile  yourself  to  the  Admiral's  fate." 

"Then  your  majesty  is  resolved  to  destroy  him?"  cried  the 
princess. 

"Justice  must  take  its  course,"  rejoined  Edward,  somewhat 
sternly.  "Heaven  knows  how  dearly  I  loved  my  uncle.  Lord 
Seymour,"  he  continued,  in  a  more  softened  tone;  "but  I  have 
been  greatly  deceived  by  him.  His  true  character  has  been  re- 
vealed to  me — not  by  the  Lord  Protector,  whom  you  unjustly 
charge  with  sinister  designs— but  by  others." 

"  By  whom,  sire?  "  ^ 

"  By  Archbishop  Cranmer — ^by  the  Bishop  of  Ely — by  Doctor 
Latimer.  He  is  restless,  turbulent,  dangerous — too  restless  and 
too  dangerous  to  be  spared.  I  would  he  could  be  brought  to  a 
better  frame  of  mind,  for  I  hear  he  refuses  all  religious  instruction 
and  consolation." 

"  Then  cut  him  not  off  in  a  state  of  sin,  sire.  Give  him  time 
for  repentance." 

"  'Tis  for  the  council,  not  for  me,  to  appoint  the  time  of  execu- 
tion," replied  Edward,  sadly. 

"  The  council  should  obey  you,  sire — not  you  them.  But  if  you 
will  not  grant  him  a  free  pardon — at  least  spare  his  life.  Doom 
him  to  exile — to  imprisonment — but  not  to  the  block."  ^ 

"  His  crimes  are  of  too  deep  a  dye  to  allow  of  any  leniency,"  re- 
sponded Edward. 
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^<Th«i  I  hay>e  done,  sire/'  cried  Elusabeth,  nong.  ^Heft^en 
grant  you  the  pardon  which  you  refuse  to  him." 

At  this  moment,  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  an  luher 
entered,  announcing  the  Lord  Protector  and  the  eoundL 

It  was  MOW  too  late  for  Elizabeth  to  retire,  but  ao  (ar  from  being 
intiBudated  by  the  feowna  of  Somerset,  ^e  replied  by  glaaoes  as 
menacing  as  ms  own. 

<^  I  would  counsel  you  to  withdraw,  princess,'*  he  said,  sternly. 

^^  I  thank  your  highness,"  die  rejoined,  ^  but  I  design  to  remaia 
here." 

"  Nay,  stay  if  you  will,^  he  answered.  ^  I  meant  but  to  spare 
your  icelings." 

On  the  entrance  of  the  council,  Edward  moved  slowly  towards 
a  chair  of  state  placed  beneath  a  canopy,  and  took  his  seat  upon  it. 
The  Lord  Protector,  followed  by  the  Earls  of  Warwidc  and  South- 
ampton, then  advanced  towards  him.  In  his  hand  Somerset  hdd 
A  parchment,  the  sight  of  which  chilled  the  lifie-blood  in  Eliza- 
beth's veinp.     She  knew  it  to  be  the  Admiral's  death-warrant. 

^^  Sire,"  said  Somerset,  ^  after  due  deliberation,  the  coumeil  has 
decided  that  the  execution  shall  take  place  to-mocrow  morning  on 
Tower-hilL" 

At  this  dread  announcement  Elizabeth  with  difficulty  repaessed 
A  scream. 

^^So  soon!"  exclaimed  Edward.  ^^Twese  better  he  should 
Jive  a  few  days  longer.  'Twill  give  him  more  time  for  repent- 
ance." 

^  Such  graoe  would  little  profit  him,  nre,  while  there  are  many 
cogent  reasons  why  the  executfton  should  moi  be  deferred,"  rejoiaed 
the  duke. 

<^Can  aught  be  advanced  in  mitigation  of  his  seatenee?"  do- 
manded  Edwaxd. 

'^  Nothing,  sire,  or  I  should  be  the  first  to  suggest  it." 

He  then  called^for  a  pen,  and  ofiering  the  warrant  to  the  king, 
pressed  him  to  sign  it. 

^Canttot  my  signature  be  dispensed  with?"  rejoined  Edward, 
averting  his  hoid.  ^  He  is  my  uncle,  and  I  like  not  to  doom  him 
Aus." 

"He  is  also  my  brother,"  rejoined  Somerset.  "Yet  I  Aall 
not  hesitate  to  sign  the  warrant.  A  few  strdces  of  the  pen,  nre, 
and  it  is  done,"  he  continued,  again  proffering  the  warrant. 

^But  ^ose  few  strokes  will  destroy  one  whom  I  have  dearly 
loved — and  whom  I  still  love,"  cried  Edward.  "I  eannot  do 
it'' 

And  he  burst  into  tears. 

^^  Heaven  be  praised,  his  heart  is  toucdied!  He  will  spare 
him  I"  muttered  Elizabeth. 

**  If  this  opportunity  passes  by,  our  prey  wIU  escape,"  vAoBfeni 
Warwick. 
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*^Be  firm,  Me,"  nod  the  Protector.  <^  You  must  not  yield  to 
this  uretknen." 

^  Give  me  the  pen^"  cried  Edward.  And  he  hurriedly  sin^ned 
the  warrant.  "  Take  it  hence,"  he  cried,  with  a  look  of  horror,  and 
feeling  as  if  be  bad  comniitted  a  crime. 

The  wanant  was  then  countersigned  by  the  Protector  and  the 
whole  of  the  council,  after  which  it  was  delivered  to  the  Constable 
by  Somerset,  who  bade  him  see  it  eiceccited  on  the  morrow, 
between  the  hours  of  nine  and  twelve  in  the  forenoon,  on  Tower- 
hill. 

^It  shall  be  done,^'  replied  the  Constable,  in  a  sombre  tone. 
"  Princess,"  he  added  to  Elizabeth,  "  your  errand  here  is  accom- 
plnhed.    Come  with  me,  I  pray  you." 

While  Somerset  and  Warwick  were  glancing  at  each  other  with 
ill-disguised  satisfaction,  Elizabeth  approached  them  ere  they  were 
Awuie,  and  fixing  a  (liercing  look  on  the  Protector,  said  in  a  low, 
freezing  tone,  ^  Fratridde !  your  own  turn  will  come  soon." 

Then  perceiving  a  smile  flit  across  Warwick's  sombre  counte- 
nance, she  added  to  him, 

^  Ha  1  you  smile,  my  lord.  I  read  the  secret  of  your  soul. 
You  would  destroy  both  that  you  may  rise  and  rule  in  their  stead. 
But  tremble  I  you  will  not  walk  steadily  where  the  path  is  slippery 
with  bbod.     You  will  fall  likewise." 

And  she  quitted  the  chamber  with  Oage. 


V. 

TBS  17IGHT  BEfORE  THE  EXECUTION. 

Not  unprofitably  may  the  Admiral's  last  hours  be  contrasted 
with  those  of  another  noble  captive,  who,  only  two  years  before, 
had  occupied  the  self-same  cell  in  the  Bowyer  Tower.  Equally 
comely  with  Seymour  was  that  illustrious  captive— equally  proud, 
daring,  and  periiaps  ambitious,  but  yet  more  highly  bom,  more 
richly  endowdd  in  mind,  and  £ftr  less  guilty  than  the  Admiral. 

Of^  did  Sejrmour,  in  his  long  and  lonely  hours,  think  of  him 
—often  did  he  recal  their  last  interview,  and  the  prophetic  de- 
noDciation  uttered  by  the  ill-fated  Surrey.  But  far  more  sadly, 
far  more  painfully,  passed  the  last  hours  of  Seymour's  existence 
than  Surrey's  had  done.  The  latter  had  no  guilt  upon  his  soul, 
but  bad  the  consolations  of  religion  and  philosophy  to  support 
Urn.  He  could  pray — could  make  his  shrift  to  his  confessor  and 
receive  absolution.  To  Surrey  it  was  hard  to  die — but  he  was  pre- 
pared. SeyoMHur^s  conscience  was  heavily  laden,  yet  could  not  be 
unburtheneiL  Within  him  was  a  hell  of  fierce  and  confiictiag 
passions,  which  he  was  compelled  to  endure.  His  pride  sustained 
fliBi,  or  he  must  have  sunk  beneath  this  mental  torture.  Groans 
and  fierce  imprecations  burst  from  him — but  he  could  not  pray. 
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He  rejected,  as  we  have  seen,  the  efforts  of  Latimer  and  the  Bishop 
of  Ely.  'Twould  be  in  vain,  he  thought,  to  supplicate  Heaven  for 
forgiveness — his  ofiences  were  too  great.  To  man  he  would  never 
acknowledge  his  guilt. 

Thus  passed  the  dreary  hours  of  his  last  day  on  earth.  He 
knew  not  that  it  was  his  last,  because  intimation  had  not  yet  been 
given  him  that  the  execution  was  appointed  for  the  morrow,  and 
hope,  not  yet  wholly  extinct  within  his  breast,  suggested  that 
his  life  might  be  spared.  But  lie  was  more  perturbed  in  spirit 
than  he  had  ever  hitherto  been.  Only  rarely  did  he  sit  down; 
but  for  the  most  part  continued  to  pace  fiercely  to  and  fro  within 
his  cell,  like  a  tiger  in  its  cage. 

Towards  night  he  became  somewhat  calmer,  and,  feeling  ex- 
hausted, sat  down  upon  his  chair,  when  sleep  insensibly  stole  over 
him.  His  dreams  instantly  carried  him  away  from  his  prison,  and 
brought  him  back  to  all  the  splendours  of  his  gorgeous  palace. 
Once  more  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  princely  retinue— -once  more 
in  a  spacious  and  richly-furnished  apartment — once  more  Elizabedi 
smilea  upon  him,  and  showed  him  how  to  win  her  hand. 

From  this  bright  dream  he  was  suddenly  and  cruelly  aroused  by 
ihe  drawing  back  of  the  ponderous  bolts.  The  door  opened,  and 
the  Constable  of  the  Tower  came  in  with  the  warrant  in  his  hand. 
His  sad  aspect,  as  revealed  by  the  dim  light  of  the  lamp  on  the 
table,  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  his  errand. 

*^  Good  night.  Sir  John,*'  cried  Seymour,  rising,  and  speaking 
with  forced  composure.    "I  can  guess  the  tidings  you  bring  me." 

"  My  lord,**  said  Sir  John,  gravely,  yet  kindly,  "  you  must  pre- 
pare for  eternity,  for  you  will  not  see  another  night  on  earth.  Your 
execution  is  fixed  for  to-morrow  morning.  It  will  take  place  on 
Tower-hill,  and  your  remains  will  afterwards  be  buried  in  Saint 
Peter's  Chapel,  in  the  Tower.'* 

"Where  I  was  married  to  the  queen,"  murmured  Seymour, 
almost  mechanically. 

"  Where  you  were  married  to  the  queen,**  repeated  the  Con- 
stable.    "  Here  is  the  warrant,**  he  added,  laying  it  before  him. 

"  'Tis  signed  by  the  king !  **  cried  Seymour,  staring  at  it.  ^  I 
thought  he  loved  me  too  well  to  do  this.  But  there  is  no  faith  in 
princes.  Did  the  Princess  Elizabeth  speak  with  him,  as  she  pro- 
mised, Sir  John?*' 

**  She  did,  my  lord;  but  she  could  not  move  him.  His  majesty 
seemed  persuaded  of  your  guilt.  I  can  give  you  no  further  hope, 
but  recommend  you  a  patient  suffering  of  justice,  and  preparation 
to  meet  your  Supreme  Judge.** 

"  Remain  with  me  a  few  minutes,  I  pray  you,  good  Sir  John," 
said  the  Admiral,  somewhat  faintly.  ^^  The  shock,  though  not 
unexpected,  is  severer  than  I  deemed  it  would  be.'* 

"  xou  are  a  brave  man,  I  know,  my  lord,**  observed  the  Con- 
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Stable,  looking  at  him  with  surprise,  ^  and  I  fancied  you  had  no 
fear  of  death.'' 

** Neither  have  I,**  replied  Seymour;  "but  I  have  not  yet  lost 
mj  love  of  life.  One  tie  binds  me  to  earth,  which  nothing  but  the 
axe  can  sever.  How  looked  the  princess  to-day,  good  Sir  John? 
Did  she  send  any  message  to  me?** 

"  She  bade  you  a  tender  farewell,  and  sent  you  this  embroidered 
handkerchief,  to  which  her  lips  have  been  pressed,"  replied  the 
Constable. 

"Grive  it  me,  Sir  John,*'  cried  Seymour,  kissing  it  rapturously. 

"Dismiss  her  image,  if  you  can,  from  your  mind,  my  lord," 
said  Gage,  "  and  make  up  your  account  with  Heaven,  i  ou  have 
much,  1  fear,  to  do,  and  but  short  time  to  do  it  in.  Will  you  see 
Doctor  Latimer  to-night?" 

"  No,  Sir  John.  He  troubles  me  more  than  he  instructs  or  con- 
soles me.    I  can  pray  to  Heaven  without  his  aid.** 

"But  if  you  have  any  undivulged  sin,  'twere  well  you  eased  your 
conscience  by  confession,"  remarked  the  Constable. 

"  Since  Heaven  can  read  the  secrets  of  all  hearts,  mine  must  be 
known  to  it,"  rejoined  Seymour.  "  Why  should  1  reveal  them  to 
man?" 

"Heaven's  ministers  can  give  you  absolution  for  your  sins,"  said 
Gage.  "  Have  compassion  upon  your  soul,  I  implore  you,  and 
save  it  alive.  If  you  will  not  see  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  let  me 
send  a  Romish  pnest  to  you.  Ha !  why  do  you  stare  so  into  the 
vacancy?" 

"Do  you  not  see  him?"  cried  Seymour,  with  horror-stricken 
looks,  and  pointing  as  he  spoke.    "  There  I  close  behind  you ! " 

"Whom  do  you  imagine  you  behold?"  asked  the  Constable, 
not  altogether  free  irom  the  superstitious  terrors  that  affected  his 
companion. 

"  A  former  inmate  of  this  cell,"  replied  Seymour,  "  who  died,  at 
I  shall  die,  on  Tower-hill." 

"  The  Eari  of  Surrey  I  **  exclaimed  Gage. 

"Ay,  Surrey,"  rejomed  the  Admiral.  "  He  points  to  his  bleed- 
ing throat,  as  if  to  show  me  what  my  fate  will  be.  "  Look  at  him, 
Sir  John!    Look  at  him!" 

"I  can  behold  nothing,"  replied  the  Constable,  looking  in  the 
direction  to  which  the  Admiral  pointed. 

"  Ha !  he  vanishes ! "  exclaimed  Seymour.  "  But  in  his  place 
another  phantom  rises.     Tis  the  injured  queen,  my  consort." 

^^  Queen  Catherine  I "  exclaimed  Gage,  in  amazement. 

"Her  features  are  death-like,  and  she  is  wrapped  in  a  shroud; 
but  I  know  her,"  pursued  Seymour.  "Her  looks  are  full  of 
woe  and  pity.  Oh!  forgive  me,  injured  queen!  forgive  me  I 
I  cannot  bear  those  looks."  And  he  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands. 
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There  yna  «  pause,  during  whick  Gage  made  no  remark,  but 
regarded  his  companion  with  mingled  commiseration  and  wonder. 

After  awhile,  Seymour  looked  up  Af^n- 

^^  She  is  gone ! "  he  cried,  gready  relieyed.  '^  But  what  is  this? 
Another  spectre  rising  to  blast  me?  Hence,  hence!  aocuEsed 
fiend !     Thou  wert  the  cause  of  alL" 

^^  Whose  spirit  troubles  you  now,  my  k^rd?  "  said  the  Constable. 

'^That  of  my  malignant  and  treaeheroua  servant,  Ugo  Ha^ 
rington,"  replied  Seymour.  "  He  points  to  a  yawning  wound  in 
his  breast,  from  which  blood  is  streaming,  and  seems  to  charge  me 
with  his  slaughter.  'Tis  true  I  did  it,  and  I  would  slay  him  tgain 
were  it  to  do.  He  smiles  upon  me  with  a  devilish  grin,  and  dis- 
appears.** 

^^Have  these  phantoms  ever  visited  you  before,  my  kxd?" 
demanded  the  Constable. 

^^  Never  thus,**  replied  Sqrmour,  ^^  though  I  have  had  dreadfol 
dreams.'' 

^^  Let  me  once  more  recommend  you  to  make  your  peace  with 
Heaven  **  said  the  Constable.  '^  These  visions  show  how  heavily 
laden  must  be  your  soul,  and  how  needful  it  is  it  should  be  cleansed 
of  its  offences.  Take  what  I  say  to  you  in  good  part,  I  pray  yoa, 
xny  lord.    'Tie  well  meant." 

^^  I  know  ity  and  I  thank  you,"  replied  Seymour,  earnestly.  ^I 
will  strive  to  f»t>fit  by  jour  counsel." 

^^  And  now  good  night,  my  lord,"  said  the  Constable,  rising. 
**  To-morrow  I  will  be  with  you  at  the  appointed  hour." 

^  You  will  find  me  ready^"  answered  Seymour. 

On  this  Gage  took  hb  departure. 

As  soon  as  he  was  left  alone,  Sejrmour  fell  upon  his  knees,  and 
for  the  first  time  once  his  imprisonment,  prayed  long  and  fer- 
vently. Much  comforted,  he  then  threw  nimself  on  his  pallet^ 
and  uept  tranquilly  till  the  gader  entered  his  cell  next  mormng. 

**  Wnat  time  is  it?"  he  demanded. 

"  'Tis  seven  o'clock,"  replied  Tombs.  "  Your  lordship  has  but 
ihree  hours  left.    At  ten  the  nrooession  s^  forth." 

^  Is  the  day  fair?  "  inquired  the  Admiral. 

*^  Somewhat  cloudy,  but  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  rain^"  le- 
loined  the  gaoler.  ^  On  a  melancholy  occasion  like  the  present, 
tis  meet  the  weather  should  correspond.  I  like  not  to  see  the  son 
shine  on  an  execution." 

^^  To  me  the  weather  is  indifferent,"  replied  Seymour.  ^  Yet  I 
shall  less  regret  to  quit  the  world  if  the  ddes  &own  on  me.  Thou 
must  help  to  attire  me  presently.  'lis  the  hist  time  I  shall  troable 
ihee." 

^  A'jr^  your  lordship  will  do  well  to  put  on  your  bravest  apparel. 
Tou  will  noA  die  unobserved.  There  is  a  great  crowd  on  Tower- 
hill  already." 
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** Already!"  exclaimed  Seymoor,  scarcely  able  to  repreM  a 
diudder.     "  They  are  eager  for  the  ^ectacle." 

^Ay,  many  of  them  came  overnight,  so  Mauger  tells  me,**  re- 
joined Tombs.  "  He  is  without,  if  your  locdship  desires  to  see  him." 

**  Bring  him  in/'  said  Seymour.  And  as  he  rose  from  hii  conch, 
and  ha^y  envdop^  himself  in  a  bkck  velvet  robe,  the  headsman 
entered  the  celL  W  ith  him  also  came  Xit,  but  as  the  dwarf  kept 
in  the  background,  Seymour  did  not  at  first  notice  him. 

^So  thou  hast  brought  the  weapon  of  death  with  thee,  I  p^- 
ceive,  fellow?  "  cried  die  Admiral,  glancing  sternly  at  Maujpr, 
who  was  clad  in  a  jerkin  of  blood-red  aeige,  and  carried  the  axe 
on  his  shoulder. 

"  I  thought  your  lordship  might  like  to  examine  it,"  replied 
Mauger,  offering  him  the  weapon.  ^^  If  you  wiU  try  the  edge 
with  yotar  thumb,  you  will  find  it  keett." 

^^  I  shall  try  its  edge  soon  enough^"  rejoined  Seymour.  ^  Mean- 
time, I  will  take  thy  word  for  its  aharpness.  What  eoneerns  me 
naoBt  is,  tiiat  thou  shouldst  not  do  thy  devoir  ^msily." 

^  Your  lordship  shall  have  no  canse  to  complain  of  me,"  «ud 
Mauger.  ^^  If  I  take  not  off  your  head  at  one  blow,  never  tnut  me 
more." 

^  I  diall  not  require  to  toust  thee  more,  good  fellow,"  replied  the 
Admiral,  with  a  half  smile.  ^  I  have  not  much  to  give  thee,"  he 
added,  detaching  come  gold  ornaments  from  his  appareL  ^But 
thou  art  welcome  to  these." 

^  I  thank  your  lorddiip,"  replied  Manger,  as  he  took  them*  ^I 
told  you  you  would  die  by  my  hands,  and  my  prediction,  you  aeet, 
hae  coocie  to  passL" 

^^  BiU  you  predicted,  also,  that  two  others  would  periA  in  the 
same  manner  r" 

*'  And  so  they  will." 

*'I  eould  abnost  forgive  thee  the  bbv  thou  art  about  to  deal 
me,  were  I  cartain  of  this." 

"  Then  your  lordship  may  rest  as  easy  as  if  you  saw  it  done," 
Teplied  Maiigec,  with  a  grim  smile.  ^^  Both  their  heads  will  £tU  by 
this  axe." 

And  with  an  uncouth  reverence  he  drew  back,  and,  while  doing 
•Q,  discovered  Xit 

"  Ha  I  thou  art  come,  my  little  knave?"  cried  Seymour,  on  per- 
criving  him.     ^  I  am  gkd  to  see  thee." 

"I  am  eoroe  to  take  leave  of  your  lordship,"  replied  Xit,  **and 
to  crave  some  slight  relic  in  remembrance  of  you." 

"Here  is  a  brooch,"  replied  Seymour,  detaching  it  from  hii  csp. 

"  I  would  fain  have  something  that  your  lordship  may  wear  on 
the  scaiold,"  aaid  Xit,  with  a  certain  significance. 

"All  his  lordship's  apparcl  will  belong  to  me,"  observed  Mauger. 

**  True,"  replied  Seymour,  <*  but  thou  wilt  not  begrudge  liim  my 
vd^v^alippen?" 
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*^  Marry,  I  do  begrudge  thera;  but  since  your  lordship  deares 
it,  he  shall  have  them,"  rejoined  Mauger,  gruffljr. 

'^  Prithee,  let  him  also  have  the  handkerchief  with  which  I  bind 
mine  eyes?"  said  the  Admiral. 
Mauger  returned  a  gruff  assent. 

As  the  dwarf  approached  to  take  leave,  the  Admiral  whispered 
to  him, 

"  Within  the  sole  of  one  of  these  slippers  thou  wilt  find  a  letter 
to  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  See  it  conveyed  to  her  highness.  Give 
her  also  the  handkerchief." 

*<Your  lordship's  injunctions  shall  be  fulfilled,"  replied  Xit, 
pressing  his  hand  upon  his  heart. 

And  he  quitted  the  cell  with  Mauger. 

For  nearly  an  hour  the  Admiral  was  lef)i  to  himself,  and  this 
interval  he  passed  in  prayer.  He  then  attired  himself  with  as 
itnuch  care  as  if  prepanng  for  a  ffite,  and  Tombs,  who  ap{>eared 
while  he  was  thus  engaged,  aided  him  in  making  his  toilette. 
His  habiliments  consisted  of  a  doublet  and  hose  of  black  velvet, 
with  a  robe  of  the  same  material.  His  cap  was  likewise  of  black 
velvet,  adorned  with  a  red  plume. 

Shortly  before  the  hour  of  ten,  the  awful  rolling  of  muffled 
drums  was  heard  outside,  accompanied  by  the  heavy  tread  of 
armed  men.  A  body  of  yeomen  of  the  guard,  it  was  evident,  was 
collecting  in  front  of  the  Bowyer  Tower.  As  the  bell  tolled  forth 
the  fatal  hour,  the  Constable  of  the  Tower,  accompanied  by  the 
Lieutenant,  entered  the  cell.  Seymour  rose  to  meet  them,  and 
^d,  with  a  smile, 

"  Good  morrow  to  you,  Sir  John  Grage,  and  to  you  too,  good 
Sir  John  Markham.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  both.  I  will  not  keep 
you  waiting.** 

But  few  more  words  passed  between  them.  The  little,  however, 
that  was  said  strongly  impressed  both  the  Constable  and  the  Lieu- 
tenant with  Seymour^s  composure  and  firmness,  and  they  felt  as- 
sured that  he  would  die  with  great  constancy. 

*^  Have  you  any  charge  to  give  me,  my  lord,  ere  we  set  out?" 
inquired  the  Constable,  Icindly. 

*^Only  this,  good  Sir  John,"  replied  Seymour,  "and  I  am  sure, 
from  old  friendship,  you  will  see  it  done  for  me.  You  are  aware,** 
he  continued,  in  a  voice  of  deep  emotion,  ^^  that  I  have  an  infant 
daughter,  the  ofispring  of  my  marriage  with  Queen  Catherine,  'lis 
a  pretty  child,  but  tender  and  delicate,  and  I  much  fear  will  not 
grow  to  maturity.  My  estates  and  possessions  being  forfeited  to 
the  crown,  I  have  not  wherevnthal  to  provide  for  my  child." 

^  Give  yourself  no  concern  on  this  score,  my  lord,"  observed  the 
Constable.  **  Your  sister-in-law,  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  I  am 
sure,  will  take  care  of  your  infant  daughter." 

"I  would  not  have  her  committed  to  the  duchesses  care — ^nay,  I 
forbid  it,"  rejoined  the  Admiral,  sternly.    "  Let  her  be  given  to 
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the  Marchioness  of  Dorset,  who,  for  my  sake,  I  am  certain,  will 
treat  her  kindly.  Give  my  child  my  blessing,  good  Sir  John,  and 
see  ray  dying  wish  complied  with." 

"  It  shall  be  done,  my  lord,"  replied  the  Constable. 

While  they  were  thus  conversing,  the  door  of  the  cell  opened, 
and  an  austere-looking  personage,  habited  in  a  cassock  of  dark 
stuff,  and  wearing  the  peculiar  cap  adopted  by  the  reformed 
clergy,  came  in.  This  was  Doctor  Hu^h  Latimer,  who,  as  already 
mentioned,  had  several  times  before  visited  the  Admiral  during  his 
imprisonment.  A  long,  grey,  pointed  beard  imparted  a  venerable 
character  to  the  divine's  somewhat  sour  physiognomy.  A  pair  of 
large  spectacles  were  suspended  by  a  cord  round  his  neck,  and 
from  his  surcingle,  in  a  black  leathern  case,  hung  the  Bible. 

^^  I  am  come  to  attend  you  to  the  scaffold,  my  lord,"  he  said, 
coldly  saluting  the  Admiral,  ^^  and  I  trust  you  are  better  prepared 
to  appear  before  your  Heavenly  Judge  than  when  I  last  parted 
from  you." 

"At  least,  I  am  penitent,"  rejoined  the  Admiral;  "but little 
time  is  now  left  me  for  amendment." 

"  Enough,  my  son,  if  you  use  it  well,"  said  Latimer,  in  a  more 
softened  tone. 

"  My  lord,  I  must  pray  you  to  set  forth,"  said  the  Constable, 
throwing  open  the  door,  and  passing  out. 

"I  am  ready,"  replied  Seymour,  following  him  with  a  firm 
footstep. 

VI. 

TOWES-HILL. 

Outside,  as  we  have  intimated,  was  waiting  a  large  body  of 
yeomen  of  the  guard,  armed  with  halberds.  In  the  midst  of  them 
stood  Mauger,  leaning  on  his  axe,  his  features  being  concealed  by 
a  hideous  black  and  bearded  mask.  Two  chargers,  trapped  in  black, 
were  likewise  in  waiting  for  the  Constable  and  the  Lieutenant. 

Having  mounted  his  steed.  Sir  John  Gage  gave  the  word  to 
move  on,  and  the  mournful  procession,  which  had  been  rapidly 
formed,  set  forward.  At  its  head  rode  the  Constable,  the  sorrowful 
expression  of  his  countenance  showing  how  profoundly  he  was 
affected.  His  charger  seemed  to  sympathise  with  him,  and  ex* 
hibited  none  of  its  customary  spirit.  Then  followed  the  chaplain 
of  the  Tower  in  his  robes,  with  an  open  Prayer-book  in  his  hand, 
on  which  his  eyes  remained  fixed  as  he  moved  alonff.  Then  came 
the  trumoeters,  with  their  clarions,  which  they  did  not  sound, 
suspended  from  their  necks.  After  them  came  the  drummers,  beat- 
ing their  muffled  drums.  Then  came  thirty  yeomen  of  the  guard, 
mardiing  three  abreast,  and  headed  by  the  three  gigantic  warders. 
Then,  after  a  short  interval,  came  Mauger,  masked,  limping  in  his 
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gtit,  mkI  carrjhi^  the  axe  with  its  eAse  towards  the  pTOoner,  who 
■mrched  with  finn  atep  and  mndatintea  deportment  a  short  distance 
behind  him.  The  Admiral  was  closely  followed  by  Latimer.  An- 
other detachment  of  yeomen  of  the  guard,  preceded  by  the  Lieute- 
nant of  the  Tower  on  horseback,  brooght  up  the  rear. 

Many  persons  were  colleeted  on  the  green,  on  the  waUs^  and  at 
di£fiirent  other  points^  carious  to  see  how  the  Admiral  would  de- 
mean himself  on  this  trying  occasion.  All  were  astonished  at  his 
fortitude.  His  countenance  was  wan  from  anxiety  and  long  con- 
finement)  but  his  figure  was  erect  as  ever,  his  carriage  stately  and 
dignified,  and  his  looks  haughty  and  unbending.  Nothing  that 
was  passing  within  could  be  read  fSrom  his  features.  But  what 
memories  of  other  and  brighter  days  were  wakened  as  he  pasKd 
along  the  wide  open  space  in  front  of  the  White  Tower,  and 
med  at  the  palace  beyond  it !  To  check  the  painful  current  of 
his  thoughts^  he  looked  in  ^  opposite  direction. 

At  that  moment  he  was  close  to  the  Beauchamp  Tower,  and, 
casting  his  eyes  upon  the  frowning  structure^  he  beheld  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  gazing  at  him  through  a  stron^y-grated  window. 
Their  glances  met,  and  how  much  did  that  smgle  look  convey ! 
There  was  no  exultation  over  a  fallen  foe  in  the  duke's  glance 
^-no  smile  of  gratified  vengeance  lighted  up  his  venerable  fea- 
tures— but  he  shook  his  head  mournfully.  Seymour  faltered  for  a 
moment,  but  instantly  recovering  himself,  strode  on  with  as  much 
firmness  as  before.  Norfolk's  look  and  mournful  shake  of  the  Ircad, 
however,  continued  to  haunt  him.  ^^  I  would  I  had  not  seen  him," 
he  thought. 

The  procession  now  passed  beneath  the  gloomy  arch  of  the 
Bloody  Tower,  and  in  the  outer  ward  more  spectators  were  con- 
greeted,  grouped  on  either  side  of  the  way.  Many  of  these 
audibly  expressed  their  commiseration  for  the  Admiral,  but  were 
rebuked  both  by  word  and  gesture  by  Latimer,  who  shook  his  staff 
at  them.  But  the  ire  of  the  austere  divine  was  yet  more  vehe- 
mently roused  by  an  incident  which  shortly  afterwards  occurred. 
The  first  detachment  of  the  guard  had  passed  through  the  ^tewaj 
of  the  By- ward  Tower,  and  Seymour  was  just  approaching  it,  when 
Xit,  who  was  stationed  among  the  bystanders,  sprang  forward, 
and  ere  he  could  be  prevented,  threw  himself  at  his  feet.  In 
another  moment  the  poor  dwarf  was  removed  by  one  of  the 
guard,  who  pushed  him  aside  with  the  pole  of  his  halberd,  but  he 
sobbed  out  a  piteous  farewell 

The  most  trying  part  of  the  ceremony  had  now  to  be  undergone, 
and  Seymour  bracea  his  nerves  firmly  for  it.  Already  ^e  honiUe 
roar  of  the  vast  multitude  collected  near  the  outer  gate  of  the 
fort  ressand  on  Tower-hill  could  be  distinctly  heard.  There  wss 
something  awful  in  this  sound^  and  for  a  moment  Seymour  felt 
appalled  by  it,  but  the  feeling  instantly  paned  away,  and  by  the 
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time  he  waa  exposed  to  the  g»ie  of  thoee  thousand  inqniiitiTe  spco^ 
taton^  whose  eyes  were  eagerly  fixed  upon  him,  derouring  his  every 
look  and  gesture,  and  commenting  upon  diem  as  a  lUman  cod* 
course  micht  upon  a  gladiator^  he  was  as  full  of  intrepidity  as 
heforo.  Nor  dia  bis  extraordinary  power  of  fascination  fail  biai  at 
this  supreme  moment.  As  he  marched  riowly  on^  looking  to  the 
right  and  left  in  search  of  friendly  faces,  kmd  murmurs  arose  among 
the  crowd,  cries  began  to  be  raised,  many  persons  pressed  forward^ 
and  it  required  the  utmost  eflbrts  of  the  arquebtMiersy  who  were 
arranged  in  double  lines  all  the  way  to  the  scaffold,  to  keep  back 
the  throng. 

^  Be  patient,  my  good  friends,"  cried  Sejrmonr,  waving  them 
back.     "  You  will  harm  yourselves,  and  not  serve  me." 

But  this^  instead  of  allaying  the  excitement  of  the  crowd^  in- 
creased it,  and  the  tumult  threatening  to  become  dangerous,  8ir 
John  Grage,  fearing  a  rescue  might  be  attempted,  ordered  the  guard 
to  close  round  the  prisoner,  and  accelerate  their  pace.  This  was 
done,  and  not  a  moment  too  soon,  for  the  lines  of  halberdiers 
were  broken  in  two  or  three  places  by  the  rabble,  who,  disap- 
pointed in  their  expectations  of  reaching  the  Admiral,  attacked 
the  guard,  wrested  their  halberds  from  them,  and  a  sharp  conflict 
ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  some  persons  were  killed,  and  many 
(Hhers  grievoudy  wounded.  Loud  and  fierce  execrations  were 
uttered  against  the  Lord  Protector,  and  he  was  denounced  as  the 
murderer  of  his  brother. 

In  anticipation  of  some  such  disturbances  as  actually  took  place, 
a  company  of  German  lansquenets  had  been  placed  aroond  the 
scaffold,  and  these  were  strengthened  by  the  mounted  City  tmin- 
bands,  so  that  the  place  of  execution  was  completely  invested.  An 
enormous  multitude  was  collected.  The  whole  area  of  Tower-hill 
was  thronged,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  scaffold,  whidi  stood  on 
the  highest  ground  on  the  north-west  of  the  fortress,  scarce  an 
inch  of  ground  was  unoccupied. 

Owing  to  the  precautions  taken  by  the  Constable,  Seymour  was 
brought  to  the  scaffold  in  safety,  and  when  he  soon  afterwards 
mounted  the  steps  and  appeared  upon  it,  a  trensendous  shout  arose 
from  the  beholders. 

Hitherto,  the  day  had  been  dull  and  gloomy,  but  at  that  moment 
a  shght  burst  of  sunshine  fell  upon  him,  and  illumining  his  noble 
countenance,  rendered  him  yet  more  conspicuous  to  the  vast  assem- 
blage, whose  eyes  were  strained  towards  him.  Not  in  bis  proudest 
moments  had  ne  looked  more  majestic  than  he  did  now  that  he 
Btood  upon  those  fatal  boards,  nor  perhaps,  for  one  instant,  more 
elated.  But  the  smile  which  had  played  upon  his  features  quickly 
iaded  away,  as  did  the  sunshine  that  had  lighted  them  up,  and  leil 
them  pale  and  rigid-looking  as  marble. 

He  had  been  preceded  upon  the  scafbld  by  the  Constable  and 
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the  Lieutenant,  together  with  Mauger.  By  this  time  Latimer 
had  mounted  the  steps,  and  stood  b^de  him.  No  other  person 
was  allowed  upon  the  scaffold. 

It  had  been  the  Admiral\s  intention  to  address  the  crowd,  and 
for  this  purpose  he  advanced  towards  the  edge  of  the  scaffold,  and, 
bowing  to  the  bystanders,  began  to  speak,  but  such  a  tumult  arose, 
and  so  many  vociferations  were  raised,  that  his  words  were  com- 
pletely drowned,  and  he  yielded — though  with  manifest  reluctance 
—to  the  Constable's  entreaties  to  him  to  desist.  Taking  off  his  cap, 
he  cried  in  a  sonorous  voice  that  rose  loud  above  the  disturbance, 
**  Long  live  Kin^  Edward !  *'  The  shout  was  received  with  accla- 
maiions,  followed  by  fresh  groans  and  hootings  against  the  Lord 
Protector. 

Latimer  then  approached  him,  and  asked  if  he  sincerely  re- 
pented his  sins,  ana  placed  his  hope  in  the  Saviour?  But  Sey- 
mour, scarcely  heeding  him,  and  anxious,  as  it  seemed,  to  get  done 
with  the  scene,  called  fiercely  to  the  executioner  to  make  haste, 
and  throwing  off  his  gown,  revealed  a  figure  which,  for  symmetry, 
was  unrivalled. 

Again  Latimer  approached  him,  and  was  again  repulsed. 

Seymour  then  knelt  down,  and  deep  silence  fell  upon  the  mul- 
titude. 

His  prayers,  which  did  not  occupy  many  minutes,  being  ended, 
he  signed  to  Mauger  that  he  was  ready.  Then,  approaching  the 
block,  he  knelt  down  beside  it,  took  the  broidered  handkerchief 
sent  him  by  Elizabeth  from  his  doublet,  pressed  his  lipe  to  it,  and 
fastened  it  over  his  eyes. 

At  this  moment  Latimer  advanced,  and  cried  out  in  his  ear, 
«  Repent!*' 

"  Away !  '*  cried  the  Admiral     ^*  You  distract  me.*' 

He  then  laid  his  comely  neck  upon  the  block,  and  the  axe  de- 
scended. 

Thus  perished  the  guilty  and  aspiring  Seymour.  According  to 
Latimer,  he  died  "  very  dangerously,  irksomely,  horribly."  Others, 
however,  judged  him  more  charitably,  and  thought  he  made  a  brave 
ending.     No  doubt  he  suffered  justly. 

Under  the  superintendence  of  the  worthy  Constable  his  muti- 
lated remains  were  interred  in  Saint  Peter's  Chapel  in  the  Tower. 

Three  years  later,  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Somerset — likewise 
decapitated — was  laid  beside  him.  Eighteen  months  after  that, 
the  ambitious  Duke  of  Northumberland,  known  in  this  chronicle 
as  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  also  beheaded,  was  buried  in  the  same 
place,  within  a  few  paces  of  the  brothers  whose  destruction  he 
nad  contrived. 

The  three  graves  may  still  be  seen.  • 

^Ibus  fat  tj^e  4potttt|^  anb  tB%t  38oo6  of  tj^e  (iDonstable 
of  (bt  ^ofoet. 
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LADY  MABABOUrS  TROUBLES. 

Bt  Ouida.  i 


SEASON   THE   FIB8T. — THE  FBT   ELIGIBLE. 


OF  LADT  KARABOT7T,  llis  DB  BOirC(EUB. 

One  of  the  kindest-natured  persons  that  I  ever  knew  on  this  earth, 
vhere  Idnd  people  are  as  rare  as  black  eagles  or  red  deer,  is  Helena, 
Countess  of  Marabout,  n6e  De  Boncceur.  She  has  foibles,  she  has  weak- 
nesses— ^mon  ami!  who  amongst  us  has  not? — she  will  wear  her  dresses 
d^ollet^es,  though  she's  sixty,  if  Burke  teUs  us  truth ;  she  will  rouge  and 
practise  a  thousand  other  little  toilette  tricks ;  but  they  are  surely  inno- 
cent, since  they  deceive  nobody ;  and  if  we  wait  for  a  woman  who  has  no 
artifices,  I  am  afiraid  we  shall  have  to  forswear  the  beau  seze  in  toto,  ray 
friend,  and  come  growling  back  to  our  Diogenes'  tub  in  the  Albany,  with 
our  lantern  still  Ht  every  day  of  our  lives.  Women  souffirent  pour  ^tre 
belles  every  day  of  their  little  existences,  as  completely  as  my  cousin,  the 
Reverend  Galatian  Cleristory,  of  St.  Faith-and-Grace,  Mayfair,  who  risks 
his  diocesan's  wrath  And  the  terrors  of  the  Arches  Court,  rather  than 
shave  off  his  beloved  hirsute  appendages,  on  which  he  has  lavished  so 
much  Macassar  and  Circassian  cream  when  popularly  supposed  to  be 
absorbed  in  theological  study.  EUes  souffirent  pour  ^tre  oelles; — ^we 
know  they  do :  ladies  on  their  death-bed  will  try  to  the  last  gasp  to 
*'  look  nice,"  and  will  rally  in  articulo  mortis  to  ask  for  the  daintiest 
coifiiire  against  the  physician's  next  visit ;  and  we  ought  to  be  merciful 
to  the  vanities,  since  they're  assuredly  complimentary  to  us ;  besides — 
don't  you,  my  good  sirs,  comb  your  whiskers  complacently,  now  and 
then,  when  you  think  you're  not  such  bad-looking  fellows?    /  do. 

Lady  Marabout  is  a  very  nice  person.  As  for  her  weaknesses,  she  is 
all  the  nicer  for  them,  to  my  taste.  I  like  people  with  weaknesses  myself; 
those  without  them  do  look  so  dreadfully  scornfully  and  unsympathisingly 
upon  one  from  the  altitude  of  their  superiority,  de  toute  la  hauteur  de  sa 
bdtise,  as  a  witty  Frenchman  says.  Humanity  was  bom  with  weaknesses. 
If  I  were  a  beggar  I  might  hope  for  a  coin  from  a  man  with  some ;  a 
man  without  any,  I  know,  would  shut  up  his  porte-monnaie,  with  an 
intensified  dick,  to  make  me  feel  trebly  envious,  and  consign  me  to 
D  15  and  his  truncheon,  on  the  score  of  vagrancy.  And,  after  all,  bn't 
it  weaknesses  that  make  life  pleasant  ?  What  b  one's  pipe  but  a  weak- 
ness ?  Sift  it :  there  is  no  sense  in  making  chimneys  of  our  mouths,  as 
old  James  Stuart  had  it  The  Turf  is  another :  it  is  clearly  absurd  the 
amount  of  excitation  one  gets  into  watching  the  first  fl^ht  at  Doncaster 
or  Goodwood  ;  and — ^pour  tout,  what  is  love,  I  should  Bke  to  know,  but 
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the  maddest,  most  utter,  and — God  help  uMj  mes  fir^res  !^-often  the  most 
costly  weakness  of  our  lives  ? 

But  I  ^as  talking^  Lady  Marabout,  sot  ef  '■ijfseff.  A  man  has  no 
right  to  be  an  egotist  on  paper,  unless  he  can  be  as  delightfully  and  lazily 
so  as  our  beloved  Michel  de  Montugne.  Lady  Marabout  is  a  very  nice 
person,  despite  her  IMle  fdiUes,  and  she  gives  very  pleasant  little  dinners, 
both  at  her  house  in  Lowndes-square  and  in  her  jointure- villa  at  Twick- 
enham, where  the  mauvaises  odeurs  of  dear  old  foetid  Thames  are  drowned 
in  the  fragrance  of  the  geraniums,  piled  in  great  heaps  of  red,  white, 
and  variegated  blossom  in  the  flower-beds  on  the  lawn.  She  has  been 
married  twice,  l)ut  has  only  one  son,  by  lier  first  union — my  friend  Car- 
ruthers,  of  the  Guards — a  very  good  fellow,  whom  his  mother  thinks 
perfection,  though  if  she  did  know  certain  scenes  which  her  adored  Philip 
and  I  have  looked  on  together,  the  good  lady  might  hesitate  before  she 
endowed  her  son  with  all  the  ocrdinal  Tirtaes  as  me  does  at  the  present 
■Mment.  Sie  has  no  daughters,  ther^fose  you  will  wonder  io  hear  that 
the  (pvinw  misery,  burdee,  discoufoit,  wad  worry  of  her  lile  is  ckt- 
perena^e.  BmtM>ku*  Lady  Marabout  is  the  essenoe  of  good  nature; 
jhe  can't  -si^  ^o :  Aat  unpleasant  negative  monosyllable  was  never  heard 
to  issue  from  her  iul],  smiling,  kind-looking  lips :  she  is  in  «'high  position, 
jbe  has  an  estensm  oirele,  ihanks  to  her  own  flKnily  and  those  of  the 
baronet  and  peer  she  suooassively  •q)oused ;  and  some  sister,  or  cousin, 
or  friend,  is  inooasantly  hunting  her  up  to  bring  out  their  girls,  and  sell 
tbem  well  off  out  of  hand  4  young  ladies  being  goods -extremdy  likely  to 
hang  4m  hand  now-a-days,  when  we  have  Sir  -Cresswell's  court  set  tqp 
before  our  eyes  as  a  scarecrow,  and  read  the  accounts  of  the  proceedings 
therein,  much  as  a  aaall  boy  who  has  threatened  his  own  life  by  suckiag 
the  arsenic'd  paint  eff  iris  soldiers,  is  told  a  tale  of  a  sinful  individual 
who  oame  to  grief  through  similar  disobedience  to  his  superiors,  and  tm- 
lioly  pleasnrii^  cf  his  palate. 

^*  Of  all  troubles,  the  troubles  of  a  chaperone  axe  the  greatest,**  said 
Lady  Marabout  to  me  at  the  wedding  d^efiner  of  one  of  her  protegees. 
'*  In  the  first  place,  one  looks  on  at  others'  oanipaigns  instead  of  coo- 
ducting  them  oneself;  secondly,  it  brings  back  one!s  beaux  jours  to  see 
the  young  things'  smiles  and  blushes,  like  that  girl's  just  now  (dear  little 
thing,  I  do  hope  she'll  be  happy !) ;  and  thirdly,  one  has  all  the  respon- 
sibility, and  gets  all  the  blame  if  anything  goes  wrong.  Ill  never  cha- 
perone anybody  again  now  I  have  got  rid  of  Leila."  So  does  Lady 
Marabout  say  twenty  times;  yet  has  she  invariably  some  young  laify 
under  her  wing,  whose  relatives  are  defunct,  or  invaHded,  or  m  India,  or 
out  of  society  somehow ;  and  we  all  of  us  call  her  house  The  Yard,  and 
her  (among  ourselves)  not  Lady  Marabout  but  Lady  Tattersall.  The 
worries  she  has  in  her  chaperone's  office  would  fill  a  folio,  specially  as  her 
heart  inclines  to  the  encouragement  of  romance,  but  her  reason  to  the 
banishment  thereof;  and  while  her  tenderness  suffers  if  she  thwarts  her 
.prot^gees^  leanings,  her  conscience  gives  her  neuralgic  twinges  if  she 
4ibet6  them  to  unwise  matches  while  under  her  dragonnage. 

'*  What's  the  matter,  mother?"  asked  Carruthers,  one  morning,  when 
fae  and  I  were  calling  on  her.  He's  very  fond  of  his  juother,  and  will 
never  let  any  'one  lau^  At  her  in  his  heanng. 

*'  Matter  f     Every thii^  I"  replied  Lady  Marabou^  concisely  and  com- 
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f,  as  she  nfe  on  Am  sofk  id  her  boodcar,  with  her  while  ringed 

Dde  and  ner  Inen  oeneerr^  look,  and  her  kindly  pleasant  eyes  and  her 
licb  dreas;  one  eenld  see  what  a  pretty  wonaa  she  haa  be«a,  and  thai 
Carm^fs  may  thank  her  for  his  good  looks.  *^  To  hegia  wkh,  P^Um 
has  bees  so  b^te  as  to  Marry ;  married  the  greeng^rooer  (whon  she  will 
nan  ia  a  week!),  and  has  left  me  to  the  oaercies  of  a  stnpid  weman  who* 
puts  pink  with  cerise,  mauve  with  magenta,  and  sky-blue  with  aaarelio% 
and  hae  norecommeodation  except  that  ahe  is  as  ugly  as  the  MadM%and 
80  wiU  not  tB«f>t  yeu  to-^ " 

<'  Make  love  to  her,  as  I  did  to  Marie^"  lai:^^  Canothem.  ^  Mane. 
was  a  pretty  little  dear;  it  was  very  severe  ia  you  to  send  her  away*'* 

Lady  Maxabeat  tried  hard  to  look  semere  and  eondemnfUory,  but  £tiiad 
signally,  naturr  had  formed  the  smooth  brow  and  the  kindly  eystt  en  fre 
too  soft  a  mould.  ^  Don't  jest  about  it,  Philip ;  you  know  it  was  a  greaft 
pain,  annoyanee,  and  scttidal  to  me.  Well  I  Fllicie  is  gone,  and  Oakes 
was  seen  pawnkig  aome  of  my  Honiton  the  other  day,  so  I  ^ve  bee* 
obliged  to  disdiarge  Aer ;  and  they  both  of  thena  suited  me  so  welll 
Then  Bnoa  is  illv  poor  littie  pet " 

«<  With  repletion  of  chieken  panadar 

**  No  'y  'B^on  isn't  such  a  gourmet.  You  ya3g9  him  by  yoantAi^  1  aup*^ 
peee ;  men  always  do  I  Then  Lady  fiantton  told  me  kiist  night  th«b  yoa 
were  th^  wildest  maok  ob  town,  and  at  forty         " 

"  Yott  dunk  I  eiigbt  to  ranker  ?  So  I  wiU,  my  dear  mothei,  soma 
day;  but  at  ptesent  I  am — so  very  comfortable ;  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
aker !  What  pains  one's  friends  are  always  at  to  toll  unpalatable  thiaget 
if  they  woald  hot  be  only  half  so  eager  to  toll  us.  the  pleasant  ones  I  I 
ahall  ezpeet  you  to  cat  liidy  Hauttoa  if  she  speaks  badly  of  mow  I  eaa't 
afford  to  lose  your  worship,  mother !" 

^My  worship?  How  eoaceited  yoa  are,  Philip!  As  for  Lady 
Haatton,  I  believe  she  does  dislike  you,  beeause  you  did  not  enga^ 
jonrself  to  Adeline,  and  were  selected  aide-de-camp  to  her  Maiesty, 
instead  of  Hauttoa;  still,  I  am  a&aid  she  spoke  too  nearly  the  truth." 

"^  Perhi^  Marie  has  entered  her  service  and  told  tales." 

But  Lady  Macabeut  wouldn't  laugh,  she  always  looks  very  grave  about 
Marie.  ^^My  worst  trouble,"  she  bega&  hasuly,  *'is  that  your  aunt 
Honiton  is  to<^  ill  to  oome  to  town;  no  chance  of  her  being  well  enough 
to  come  at  all  this  season  ;  and  of  coarse  the  charge  of  Valencia  has  de- 
volved (Nk  me.  You  know  how  I  bate  chaperoning,  and  I  did  so  hope  I 
diould  bo  free  this  year ;  besides,  Valencia  b  a  great  responsibility,  very 
great ;  a  girl  of  so  much,  beofuty  always  is ;  tf^re  will  be  sure  to'  be  so 
many  men  about  her  «t  onee^  and  your  aant  will  expeet  me^  to  marry  hav 
so  very  weU.     It  is  eaeessively  annoying." 

"  My  poor  dear  mothet  T  cried  CagruAers.  '<  I  grant  yoa  aire  aa  eljjoet 
if  pitj»  Yoa  are  e<verlas^ngly  hawiag  yoong  filHea  sent  yon  to  break  i% 
sad  they  waat  suoh  a  tight  hand  ou  the  ribbons." 

**  And  a  tight  hand,  as  you  call  it,  I  never  had,  and  never  shall  lowe,'* 
ftgbed  Lady  Marabout.  "  Valencia  wilit  bo  no  trooble  to  me  oa  that 
sesre,  however;  she  hfl»  been  admirably  educated,  knows  aU  that  is  due  ta 
hir  positioii,  and  will  never  giiie  mo  a  moaaeat's  aaxiefy  by  any  impvtk* 
^ente  or  inadvertence.  But  she  is  excesnvely  handaoaiei.  and  a  beaulg 
IB  agreat  naponobility  when  she  fisrt  eoaaas  oat.'' 
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"  y%\  was  always  a  handsome  child,  if  I  remember.  I  dare  say  ^  b 
a  beatuty  now.  When  is  she  coming  up  P  because  1*11  tell  the  men  to 
mark  the  house  and  keep  clear  of  it,"  laughed  Carrutbers.  **  You're  a 
dreadfully  dangerous  person,  mother ;  you  have  always  the  best-looking 
girl  in  town  with  you.  Fulke  Nugent  says  if  he  should  ever  want  su^ 
a  thing  as  a  wife  when  he  comes  into  the  title,  he  shall  take  a  look  at 
the  Marabout  Yearlings  Sale." 

'*  Abominably  rude  of  you  and  your  friends  to  talk  me  oyer  in  your 
turf  slang !  I  wish  you  would  come  and  bid  at  the  sale,  Philip ;  I  should 
like  to  see  you  married — ^well  married,  sous-entendu." 

"  My  beloved  mother !"  cried  Carrutbers.  "  Leave  me  in  peace,  if  you 
please,  and  catch  the  other  poor  devils  if  you  can.  There's  Goodwood, 
now ;  every  chaperone  and  debutante  in  London  has  set  traps  £ot  him  for 
the  last  I  don't  know  how  many  years;  wouldn't  he  do  for  Valencia?** 

''  Lord  Goodwood  ?  Of  course  he  would  ;  he  would  do  for  any  one; 
the  Dukedom's  the  oldest  in  the  peerage.  Goodwood  is  highly  eligible* 
Thank  you  for  reminding  me,  Philip.  Since  Valencia  is  coming,  I  must 
do  my  best  for  her" — which  phrase  meaning  with  Lady  Marabout  that 
she  must  be  very  lynx-eyed  as  to  settlements,  and  a  perfect  dragon 
to  all  detrimental  connexions,  must  frown  with  Medusa  severity  on  sU 
horrors  of  younger  sons,  and  advocate  with  all  the  weight  of  personal  ex* 
perietice  the  advantage  and  agr^mens  of  a  good  position  (in  all  qf  which 
practicalities  she  generally  broke  down,  with  humiliation  unspeakwle,  im- 
mediately her  heart  was  enlisted  and  her  sympathies  appealed  to  on  the 
enemy's  side.)  She  sighed,  played  with  her  bracelets  thoughtfully,  and 
then,  heroically  resigning  herself  to  her  impending  fate,  brightened  up 
a  little,  and  asked  her  son  to  go  and  choose  a  new  pair  of  carriage-horses 
for  her. 

To  look  at  Lady  Marabout  as  she  sat  in  her  amber  satin  fauteuil  that 
morning,  pleasant,  smiling,  bien  conserv6e,  well  dressed,  well  looking, 
with  the  grace  of  good  birth  and  the  sunniness  of  good  nature  plainly 
written  on  her  smooth  brow  and  her  kindly  eyes,  wealth— delicious  little 
god  ! — stamping  itself  all  about  her,  from  the  diamond  rings  on  her  soft 
white  fingers  to  the  broidered  shoe  on  the  feet,  of  whose  smallness  she 
was  still  proud,  one  might  have  ignorantly  imagined  her  to  be  the  most 
happy,  enviable,  well-conditioned,  easy-going  dowager  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  But  appearances  are  deceptive,  and  if  we  believe  what  she 
constantly  asserted.  Lady  Marabout  was,  au  contndre,  very  nearly  worn 
into  her  grave  by  a  thousand  troubles ;  her  almshouses,  whose  roofs  would 
eternally  blow  off  with  each  high  wind ;  her  dogs,  whom  she  would  over- 
feed ;  her  ladies'  maids,  who  were  hired  only  to  steal,  tease,  or  scandalise 
her ;  the  begging-letter  writers,  who  distilled  tears  &om  her  eyes  and 
sovereigns  from  her  purse,  let  Carruthers  disclose  their  hypocrisies  as  he 
might;  the  bolder  begging-letters,  written  by  hon.  sees.,  and  headed  by 
names  with  long  handles,  belonging  to  Pillars  of  the  State  and  Lights  of 
the  Church,  which  compelled  her  to  make  a  miserable  choice  between  a 
straitened  income  or  a  remorseful  conscience — p^trie,  in  fine,  with  worriea 
small  and  large,  from  her  ferns,  on  which  she  spent  a  large  fortune,  and 
who  drooped  maliciously  in  their  glass  cases,  with  an  ill-natured  obstinacy 
characteristic  of  desperately-courted  individuals,  whether  of  the  floral  or 
the  human  world,  to  those  marriageable  young  ladies  whom  she  took 
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nader  het  wing  to  iish«r  into  the  grand  monde,  and  who  were  certain  to 
nm  counter  to  her  wishes  and  orertbrow  her  plans,  to  marry  ill,  or  not 
jnairy  at  all,  or  do  something  or  other  to  throw  discredit  on  her  cha- 

E*ng  abilities.  She  was,  she  assured  us,  p^trie  with  worries,  small  and 
specially  as  she  was  so  eminently  sunny,  affable,  and  rayonnante  a 
g  person,  that  all  the  world  took  their  troubles  to  her,  selected  her 
as  thmi  confidante,  and  made  her  the  repository  of  their  annoyances ;  but* 
hw  dimax  of  misery  was  to  be  compelled  to  cnaperone,  and  as  a  petition 
fcr  some  debutante  to  be  entrusted  to  her  care  was  invariably  made  each 
season,  and  ''  No"  was  a  monosyllable  into  which  her  lips  utterly  refused 
to  form  themselves,  each  season  did  her  life  become  a  burden  to  her. 
There  was  never  any  rest  for  the  soul  of  Helena,  Countess  of  Marabout, 
till  her  house  in  Lowndes-square  was  shut  up,  and  her  charges  off  her 
hand,  till  we,  eligibles,  detrimentals,  and  horrors,  selon  Belnavian  classi- 
fication now-a-days,  were  all  gone  to  the  Bads,  the  moors,  tne  Goodwood, 
or  the  R.  y .  Tacht  Squadron,  and  she  could  return  in  peace  to  her 
jointure-villa  at  Twickenham,  and  among  her  flowers,  her  birds,  and  her 
hobbies,  throw  off  for  a  while  the  weary  burden  of  her  worries  as  a  cha- 
perone.  ^ 

IL 

OF  THE  BELLE  OF  THE  BEASOK. 

"  Valkncia  will  give  me  little  trouble,  I  hope.  So  admirably  brought- 
up  a  girl,  and  so  handsome  as  she  is,  will  be  sure  to  marry  soon,  and 
man^  well,"  thought  Lady  Marabout,  self-congratulatorily,  as  she  dressed 
for  dinner  the  day  of  her  niece's  arrival  in  town,  running  over  mentally 
the  qualifications  and  attractions  of  Valencia  Valletort,  while  F^licie's 
successor,  whose  crime  was  to  put  pink  with  cerise,  mauve  with  magenta, 
and  sky  blue  with  azureline,  gave  the  finishing  touches  to  her  toilette— 
*'  Valencia  will  give  me  no  trouble  ;  she  has  all  the  De  Boncoeur  beauty^ 
with  the  Valletort  dignity.  The  only  difficulty  with  her  will  be  Tem- 
barras  des  richesses,  I  dare  say.  Who  would  do  for  her?  Let  me  see; 
e%ible  men  are  not  abundant,  and  those  that  are  eligible  are  shy  of 
bemg  marked,  as  Philip  would  say — perhaps  from  being  nunted  so  much, 
poor  things  !  There  is  Fulke  Nugent,  heir  to  a  barony,  and  his  father  b 
ninety — very  rich,  too — he  would  do;  and  Philip's  friend,  Caradoc,  poor, 
I  know,  but  their  Earldom's  the  oldest  peerage  patent.  There  is  Eyre 
Lee,  too;  I  don't  much  like  the  man,  supercilious  and  empty-headed; 
still  he's  an  unobjectionable  aUiance.  And  there  is  Goodwo(>d.  Every 
one  has  tried  for  Goodwood,  and  failed.  I  should  like  Valencia  to  win 
him ;  he  is  decidedly  the  most  eligible  man  in  town.  I  will  invite  him 
to  dinner.  If  be  is  not  attracted  by  Valencia's  beauty,  nothing  can 
attract  him— ^-Despr^aux !  comme  vous  ^tes  b^te  I  Otea  ces  panaches, 
degrluM!" 

"  Valencia  will  give  me  no  trouble ;  she  will  marry  at  once,"  thought 
Lady  Marabout  again,  looking  across  the  dinner-table  at  her  niece.  I£ 
any  debutante  might  be  likely  to  marry  at  once,  it  was  the  Hon.  Valencia 
Valletort;  she  was,  to  the  most  critical,  a  beauty:  her  figure  was  perfecti 
her  features  were  perfect,  and  if  you  complained  that  her  large  glorioua 
ejes  were  a  trifle  too  changeless  in  expression,  that  her  cheek,  exqiu- 
sitdy  independent  of  Mar^chale  powder,  Blanc  de  Perle,  and  liquid 
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loagv,  dwogli  k  w«,  rardgr  Twied  wttli  her  Aeuglite  nd  iMiiig»;  Ai* 
Am  mnglift  M,  in  a  woid,  a  tiifle  too  mneh  Uke  ^t  dated  marUt  8talat' 
tiMt  Mr.  Gibtott  promises  ns  for  tlie  Cireat  Exhibttioa  aext  year,  i^ 
you  wer»  Terj  edgeant^  my  good  fallow,  and  shoald  reoMniber  tet 
nathiag-  m  futo  perfect  em  tbe  face  of  tkia  eartb — not  even  a  raeer  er  a 
woman — aad  tkat  whediec  yoa  bid  at  the  Macabout  yeai&ig  ealee  er 
the  R«ipdifiey  if  yea  wi^  to  be  pleased  yoa'd  betto^leavie  »  kypemitiaA 
spint  behmd  you^  and  sot  expect  to  get  mU  potnts  to  year  fikiag.  Tke 
beet  6Uy  will  have  something  £ralty  in  temper  or  breediDg,  symmetiy  or 
pace,  m  yovr  friend  Jm:k  Martingale  to  have  the  fan  of  pointing  oat  to 
yoa  when  Yoar  money  is  paid  and  the  filly  m  yoor  stall ;  and  your  wife 
wttt  haia  the  same,  only  Martingale  wHl  point  ner  flaws  ent  behind  yoot 
back,  and  only  hint  them  to  you  wi A  an  aH-eipresme  ^<  Not  allowM  to 
smoke  in  the  dining-room  mow  /"  "A  httk  bit  of  a  flirt,  madame — 
n'est-ce  pas,  CtmHe?'*  "*  Reins  k^  rather  tight,  ^  old  fellow?*  or 
snnething  equaHv  ambignons^  significant,  and  pleasant. 

""  I  most  consider  PhUip,  I  have  brought  ont  the  beauty  of  the  seaaen,* 
said  Lady  Maiahoiit  to  Carrotheri,  eyeing  her  niece  as  she  danced  it 
her  first  iMill  at  the  DoVrager-Duchess  of  Amandine's,  and  beginning  to 
brighten  up  a  little  under  the  weight  of  her  responsibilities. 

'^  I  think  you  have,  mother.  Val^s  indisputebly  handsome.  You  must 
tell  her  to  make  play  with  Croodwood  or  Nugent.** 

Lady  Mavabost  unfurled  her  fen,  and  ind^antly  interraptod  him: 

^  My  dear  Philip !  do  yon  svppose  I  would  teach  Valencia,  or  any  giri 
under  my  charge,  to  lay  nerself  out  lor  any  man,  whoever  or  whatever  he 
might  be?  I  trust  your  cousin  would  not  stoop  to  use  each  mawgafio% 
did  I  even  stoop  to  counsel  them.  Depend  on  it,  Philip,  it  ia  prscisely 
those  women  woo  try  to  '  make  play,'  aa  yon  call  it,  with  your  sex  thai 
fell  most  to  charm  them.  It  is  abominable  the  way  in  which  yoa  men 
talk,  as  if  we  all  hunted  you  down,  and  wo«dd  drive  yon  to  St.  Crcerge'i 
nohm  9ol€H$r* 

«^  So  yon  would,  mother,"  laoghed  Carruthers.  <'  We  '  digthle  mtn^ 
have  a  harder  life  of  it  than  rabbits  in  a  warren,  with  a  doaen  bes^sf 
ah»  them.  From  die  miouto  we're  of  age  we're  beset  with  traps  fer  the 
nnwary,  and  the  spring-guns  are  so  dexterously  covered  with  an  inviting^ 
innocent^ooking  turf  of  courtesies  and  hospitalities  that  it's  next  to  a 
moral  impossibility  to  escape  them,  fet  one  retire  into  oneself,  keep  te 
monosyllables  through  all  die  courses  of  all  the  dinners  and  all  the  tuns 
of  all  the  valses,  and  avoid  everything  *  compi:omisi«g,'  as  one  may.  Fve 
saflbred,  and  can  toll  yeu*  I  suffer  still,  though  I  believe  and  hope  thsy 
are  banning  to  look  on  me  as  an  &me  insensible^  given  o^er  to  tlis 
dubs,  die  covdisses,  the  Commons,  and  the  cover-side.  There's  a  fellow 
that's  known  SBore  of  the  petnes  fortes  et  dures  than  I.  Cpoodwood's 
coming  to  ask  for  an  introduction  to  Val,  I  would  bet" 

Be  was  conung  for  that  purpose,  and,  though  Lady  Marabout  had  so 
seomfuUr  and  sincerely  repudiated  h«  son's  counsel  relativa  to  making 
play  with  Goodrwood,  blaaucHy  ignorant  of  her  own  weaknesses,  Hke  a 
good  many  eAait  people.  Lady  Marabout  was  not  above  a  glow  of 
ehaperone  gratifioation  when  she  saw  the  glance  of  admbration  which  Ae 
PH  EligH>fe  of  the  season  bestowed  on  Valencia  Valletort  Goodwood 
is  a  g^d-looUng  fellow— a  clever  feHow— though  possiUy  h»  shone 
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best  with  n»  aibiM  at  a  mess  kiadMoii^  in  a  dM*  dmin^  t»  Hornsey- 
wood,  rmmd  tke  &•  in  a  amokiof^  room,  ob  a  yackt  d«ck,  or  an jwheiw 
i^re  ladies  of  Ae  kuit  monde  wera  not  anoovatend,  ha  hanag^  baeoaia 
afraid  of  them  by  diat  of  nraeh  perseentioii,  as  anj  October  partridge  of 
a  setter's  nose  or  ^e  shine  of  a  g^n-bairel.  Ha  is  handsome  enawb> 
ordinarilr  olever,  a  very  good  Mow  as  I  saj,  and — ha  is  aider  sao  ol  hia 
€h»ee  of  Doneaster,  which  laet— eehb  ya  sans  dire — would  hare  made 
ham  the  desired  of  erenr  nnit  of  the  bean  sexe,  had  he  been  hideooa  a» 
the  Veiled  Prophet  or  brutal  GilJes  de  Rayes.  The  Beauty  often  lovaa 
the  Beast  in  our  day,  as  in  the  days  of  faiiy  lore.  We  see  ihat  belored 
sCoiy  of  our  petticoat  days  not  seidom  acted  oul^  and  when  there  is  aa 
possibility  of  personal  transmogrification  and  amelioratmi  for  the  Beast 
BoreoTer;  only — the  Beauty  has  always  had  whispered  in  hsr  little  ear 
die  title  she  will  win,  and  the  revenues  she  will  gain,  and  the  elodi  of 
gold  she  will  wear,  if  she  eawssos  Bruin  die  enamoored,  swears  his  ugiy 
head  is  godlike,  and  vows  fidelity  unswerving ! 

Goodwood  was  no  uncouth  Brain,  and  ha  had  strawberry  leaves  ia  hia 
gift ;  none  of  your  lacquered,  or  ormolu,  or  siher-gilt  ooronets,  sudfc  aa 
are  cast  about  now^a-days  with  a  HberaKty  that  laminda  one  of  fiifigin|» 
a  handful  of  halfpence  from  a  bidcony,  where  the  nimUest  begrar  is  first 
to  get  the  priae ;  but  of  die  purest  and  best  gold ;  and  Goodwood  had  beea 
tried  for  accordin^y  by  every  woman  he  came  across  for  the  last  doaaa 
years.  Women  of  every  style  and  every  order  had  primed  all  their  rifles^ 
and  had  their  shot  at  him,  and  done  their  best  to  make  a  centra  and 
score  themselves  as  winner:  belles  and  has  bleus,  bewitching  widonva  and 
budding  debutantes,  &8t  young  hidies  who  tried  to  capture  him  in  die 
huntine*-field  by  clearing  a  bullfinch;  saintly  yoaag  ladies,  who  ilki- 
miDated  missals,  and  hinted  they  would  like  to  take  his  eonversion  in 
hand ;  bnlKant  women,  who  tidked  at  him  all  diroogh  a  leag  rainy  day, 
when  Perthshire  was  flooded,  and  the  btack-fowl  unattainable ;  showy- 
women,  who  pos^'d  for  him  whole  evenings  in  their  opera-boaes,  whala 
mornings  in  their  boudoir — all  styles  and  orders  had  set  at  hkn^  till 
he  had  somedmes  sworn  in  his  haste  that  all  women  weee  man-traps,  and 
that  he  wished  to  Heaven  he  were  a  younger  son  in  dbe  Foreign-offiaa^ 
or  a  poor  devil  in  the  line,  or  anydiing,  rather  dMun  what  he  was— th» 
Bet  Elrgtble  of  his  day. 

*^  Goodwood  is  certainly  struck  widi  her,*'  thought  Lady  Bfarabavt^ 
as  Despr^ux  disrobed  her  that  night,  running  over  with  a  retrogaesBtva 
ghmce  Yalencia  Yalletort's  successes  at  her  first  baU.  ^>  Very  much 
s^uek,  indeed,  I  should  say.  I  will  issue  cards  for  another  '  At  home**' 
Ab  for  *  middng  pla/  with  him,  as  PhiKp  terms  it^  of  coutsa  dfeat  is  oalj 
a  man's  nonsense.  Yalencia  will  need  none  of  those  tviokeries,  I  trust  r 
stH^  it  is  any  one^s  duty  to  make  die  best  alhanoe  possibla  for  such  a  girl, 
«nd— dear  Adeliza  would  be  very  pleased." 

With  which  amiable  remembrance  of  her  sister  (whom,  eooaeiviagit  her 
duly  to  hv^  Lady  Marabout  persuaded  hersetf  that  she  did  fove^  from  • 
common  femintna  opddsm  that  there's  an  eleipsndi  eammaadawnt  which 
amkes  it  compulsory  to  be  attached  to  relatives  n'imparta  of  whatevai 
degree  of  di8agTeed>iKty,  though  Lady^  Hoaiton  was  aboat  the  auist 
•^ious  hypochondriae  going,  in  a  perpetual  state  of  uuismitdttg  batda 
widi  the  whole  outer  worid  in.  genarat,  and  allipathista)  ' 
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and  hydropathisto  in  etpeetal),  the  most  uniabla  lady  in  all  Chriateodgiii 
bade  Despreaux  briog  up  her  cup  of  coffee  an  hour  earlier  in  the  morn- 
ing— she  had  ao  mueh  to  do !  asked  if  Bijou  had  had  aome  panada  set 
down  by  his  basket  in  case  he  wanted  somethinfi^  to  take  in  the  night; 
wished  her  maid  good  night,  and  laid  her  head  on  hw  pillow  as  the  dawn 
streamed  through  the  persionnes,  already  settling  what  bridal  presents  she 
should  give  her  niece  Valencia,  when  she  won  the  Pet  Eligible  and  became 
present  Marchioness  of  Goodwood  and  prospective  Duchess  of  Doncaster 
before  the  altar  rails  of  St.  George's. 

*^  That's  a  deucedly  handsome  girl,  that  cousin  of  yours,  Plul/'  said 
Goodwood,  on  the  pave  before  her  Grace  of  Amandine's,  in  Grosvenor- 
place,  at  the  same  hoar  that  night. 

'<  I  think  she  is  counted  like  me !"  said  Carruthers.  ^*  Of  course  ^'s 
handsome ;  hasn't  she  De  Boncoenr  blood  in  her,  my  good  fellow  ?  We're 
all  of  us  good-looking,  always  have  been,  thank  God !  If  you're  inclined 
to  sacrifice,  Gbodwood,  now's  your  time,  and  my  mother  'U  be  delighted. 
She's  brought  out  about  half  a  million  of  debutantes,  I  should  say,  in  her 
time,  and  all  of  'em  have  gone  wrong,  somehow ;  woukln't  go  off  at 
all,  like  damp  gunpowder,  or  would  go  off  too  quick  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion, like  a  volunteer's  rifle  charge ;  married  ignominiously,  or  married 
obstinately,  or  never  excited  pity  in  the  breast  of  any  man,  but  had  to 
retire  to  single-blessedness  in  the  country,  console  themselves  with  piety 
and  an  harmonium,  and  spread  nets  for  young  clerical  victims.  Give  her 
a  triumph  at  last,  and  let  her  have  glory  for  once,  as  a  chaperone,  in 
catching  ^oti  /" 

Goodwood  gave  a  little  shiver,  and  tried  to  light  a  Manilla,  which 
utterly  refused  to  take  light,  for  the  twelfth  time  in  half  a  minute. 

**  Hold  your  tongue !  If  the  Templars'  Order  were  extant,  wouldn't  I 
take  the  vows  and  bless  them  I  What  an  unspeakable  comfort  and  pro- 
tection that  white  cross  would  be  to  us,  Phil,  if  we  could  stick  it  on  our 
ooats,  and  know  it  would  say  to  every  woman  that  looked  at  us,  '  No  go, 
my  pretty  little  dears— not  to  be  caught !'  (Confound  it !  why  won't  it 
bum  P)  Marriage !  I  can't  remember  any  time  that  that  word  wasn't 
my  bugbear.  When  I  was  but  a  little  chicken,  some  four  years  old,  I 
distinctly  remember,  when  I  was  playing  with  little  Ida  Keane  on  the 
terrace,  hearing  her  mother  simper  to  mine,  *  Perhaps  darling  Goodwood 
may  marry  my  little  Ida  some  day,  who  knows  ?'  I  never  would  play 
with  Ida  afterwards;  instinct  preserved  me;  she's  six  or  seven-and- 
thirty  now,  and  weighs  ten  stone,  I'm  poritive.  Why  won't  they  let  us 
alone  ?  The  way  journalists  and  dowagers,  the  fe||ow8  who  want  to 
write  a  taking  article,  and  the  women  who  want  to  get  rid  of  a  taking 
daughter,  all  badger  us,  in  public  and  private,  about  marriage  just  now, 
is  abM>minable,  on  my  life ;  Uie  affair's  ours^  1  shoukl  say,  not  theirs,  and 
to  marry  isn't  the  ultimatum  of  a  man's  existence,  nor  anything  like  it." 

"  Most  surely,  though  domestic  sentiment's  so  utterly  an  EngliA 
hobby  and  a  popular  dap-trap  cry,  that  it's  always  received  as  such,  and 
probably  always  will  be  with  the  majority.  Good  night,  old  fellow." 
And  Carruthers  drove  away  in  hb  Hansom,  while  Goodwood  got  into  his, 
thinking  that  for  the  sake  of  the  title,  the  evil  (nuptial)  day  must  come, 
sooner  or  later,  but  dashed  off  to  forget  the  disagreeable  obligation  over 
the  supper-table  of  the  most  sparkling  empress  of  the  demi-monde. 
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Lady  Marabout  had  her  wish;  she  brought  oat  the  belle  of  the 
tM8on»  and  when  a  little  time  had  slipped  by,  when  the  Hon.  Val  had 
been  presented  at  the  first  drawmg-room,  and  shone  there  despite  the 
wony,  muddle,  and  squeeze  incidental  to  that  royal  and  fiashionable 
ceremony^  and  she  had  gathered  second-hand  from  her  son  what  was  siud 
in  the  dubs  relatire  to  this  new  specimen  of  the  Valletort  beauty,  she 
b^an  to  be  happier  under  her  duties  than  she  had  ever  been  before,  and 
wrote  letters  to  ^  dearest  Adeliza,"  brimful  of  superlative  adjectives  and 
geDoine  warmth.  *^  Valencia  will  do  me  credit :  I  shall  see  her  engaged 
before  the  end  of  June;  she  will  have  only  to  choose,"  Lady  Marabout 
would  say  to  herself  some  twenty  times  in  the  pauses  of  the  morning 
concerts,  the  morning  parties,  the  bazaar  committees,  the  toilette  con- 
suhadons,  the  audiences  to  religious  qu^teurs,  whose  name  was  Leeion 
and  rapacity  unmeasured,  the  mass  of  unanswered  correspondence  whose 
debt  lay  as  heavily  on  Lady  Marabout  as  his  chains  on  a  for9at,  and 
were  about  as  little  likely  to  be  knocked  off,  and  all  the  other  things 
innumerable  that  mad^  her  life  in  the  season  one  teetotum  whirl  of  small 
w(mes  and  sunshiny  cares;  from  the  moment  she  began  her  day,  with 
her  earliest  eop  of  Mocha  softened  with  cream  from  that  pet  dairy 
of  hers  at  Femditton,  where,  according  to  Lady  Marabout,  the  oows 
were  coostantly  in  arliculo  mortis^  but  the  milk  invariably  richer  than 
anywhere  else,  an  agricultural  anomaly  which  presented  no  difficulties  to 
her  reason.  Like  all  women,  she  loved  paradoxes,  defied  logic  recklessly, 
and  would  clear  at  a  bound  a  chasiti  of  solecisms  that  would  have  kept 
Plato  in  difficulties  about  crossing  it,  and  in  doubt  about  the  strength  of 
his  jnmping-pole  all  his  life  long. 

"  She  will  do  me  great  crediV'  the  semi-consoled  chaperone  would  say 
to  herself  with  self-congratulatory  relief;  and  if  Lady  Marabout  thought 
now  and  then,  ''  I  wish  she  were  a  trifle — a  trifle  more — demonstrative,** 
she  instantly  checked  such  an  ungrateful  and  hypercritical  wish,  and 
remembered  that  a  heart  is  a  highly  treacherous  and  unadvisable  posses- 
sion for  any  young  lady,  and  a  most  happy  omission  in  her  anatomy, 
though  Lady  Marabout  had,  she  would  confess  to  herself  on  occasions 
with  great  self-reproach,  an  unworthy  and  lingerinc^  weakness  for  that 
contraband  article,  for  which  she  scorned  and  scolded  herself  with  the 
veiy  worst  success.  Lady  Marabout  had  a  heart  herself ;  to  it  she  had 
had  to  date  the  greatest  worries,  troubles,  imprudences,  and  vexations  of 
her  life  ;  she  had  had  to  thank  it  for  nothing,  and  to  dblike  it  for  much  ; 
it  had  made  her  grieve  most  absurdly  for  other  people's  gpiefs ;  it  had 
given  her  a  hundred  unphilosophic  pangs  at  philosophic  ingratitude  from 
people  who  wanted  her  no  longer;  it  had  teased,  worried,  and  plagued 
ner  all  her  life  long,  had  often  interfered  in  the  most  meddling  and  incon- 
venient manner  between  her  and  her  reason,  her  comfort  and  her  pru- 
dence ;  and  yet  she  had  a  weakness  for  the  same  detrimental  ornm  in 
other  people — a  weakness  of  which  she  could  no  more  have  cured  herself 
than  of  her  belief  in  the  detection-defying  powers  of  liquid  rouge,  the 
potentiality  of  a  Lilliputian  night-bolt  against  an  army  of  burglars,  the 
miraculous  properties  of  sal  volatile,  the  efficacy  of  sermons,  and  such- 
like articles  of  &ith  common  to  feminine  orthodoxy.  A  weakness  of  whick 
she  never  felt  more  ignominiously  convicted  and  more  secretly  ashamed 
than  in  the  presence  of  Miss  YaUetort,  that  young  lady  having  a  lofty 
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and  magnificeiit  disdam  fbr  all  such  follieff,  quite  umttainable  tx>  ordtmry 
mortals,  which  oppressed  Lady  Marabout  with  a  hnmiltating^  sense  of  in- 
ferioritf  to  her  niece  of  eighteen  summers.  **  So  admmihly  educated !  9a 
admirably  brought  up  !**  she  would  say  to  herself  o?er  and  orer  again, 
and  if  heretic  suggestions  that  the  stiffest  trained  flowers  are  not  always 
the  best,  that  the  upright  and  spotless  arum-lily  isn't  so  fragrant  as  the 
careless,  brilliant,  tangled  clematis ;  diat  rose-boughs,  tossing  free  m 
sunshine  and  liberty,  beat  hollow  the  most  carefully-pruned  standard  ikd 
erer  won  a  medal  at  Regent's  Park,  with  such^like  allegories,  arising 
from  contemplation  of  her  conserratory  or  her  balcony  flowers,  waM 
pcesent  themselves,  Lady  Marabout— comme  je  vous  Tai  dit — represaed 
them  dutifully,  and  grai^lly  thought  how  many  pounds'  weight  fighter 
became  the  weary  burden  of  a  chaperone's  responsibilities  when  the 
onerous  charge  had  been  educated  *'  on  the  best  system.** 

nr. 


*^  Go<h>wood'8  attentions  ore  serivus^  PkiKp,  say  what  yon  Mke^"  saii 
Lady  Marabou!  to  her  son,  as  determinedly  as  a  theologian  states  his  pel 
points  with  wool  in  his  ears,  that  he  may  not  hear  any  Satan-in^indt 
rational,  and  mathematteal  disproval  of  them,  with  which  you  may  rashfy 
seek  to  soil  his  tympana  and  smash  his  arguments — **  Goodwood's  atte»- 
tioBs  ctre  serious,  Philip,  say  what  yoil  like,'*  sai^  her  kdyshtp^  at  a  morn^ 
ing  party  at  Kew,  eatmg  her  Neapolitan  ice,  complacently  glaneing  aft 
the  "  most  eligible  alliance  of  the  season,"  who  was  throwing  the  balls  al 
lawn-billiard%  and  talking  between  whiles  to  the  Hon.  Val  ¥rith  praise- 
worthy and  promising  animation, 

^  Serious  indeedj  mother,  if  they  tend  matrimony-wards !"  smfled 
Carruthers.  "  It's  a  rery  serious  time  indeed  for  unwary  spantnfs  when 
they  lend  an  ear  to  the  call-bird,  and  think  about  hopping  on  to  the  lime- 
twigs.  I  should  think  it's  from  a  sense  of  compunction  for  the  net  you've 
led  us  into,  that  you  all  particularise  our  attentions,  whenever  they  poini 
near  St.  Creorge's,  by  that  very  sug^gestive  little  adjective  *  serious !'  Tes^ 
I  am  half  afnud  poor  Goodwoed  t9  a  little  touched*  He  threw  over  our 
Derby  sweepstalras  up  at  i^msey  Wood  yesterday  to  go  and  stifle  faim- 
aelf  in  Willis's  Rooms  at  your  baaaar,  and  buy  a  guinea  cup  of  Souchoi^ 
from  Valencia;  and,  conMering  he's  one  of  the  best  shots  in  England,  I 
don't  think  you  eould  have  a  more  ceaekistve,  if  you  could  have  a  more 
poetic,  proof  of  devofasd  renunciation.  Td  fifty  times  rather  get  a  speac 
u  my  side,  a  la  Ivanhoe,  for  a  woman  than  give  up  a  Pigeon-matd^  a 
Cupniay,  or  a  Field-mght !" 

^  You'll  never  do  ei&er !"  laughed  Lady  Marabout,  who  made  it  one 
of  her  chief  troubles  that  her  son  would  not  marry,  chiefly,  probably,  b^ 
cause  if  he  had  married  she  would  have  been  miserable^  and  thought  no 
woman  good  enough  for  Bm,  would  have  been  jeidous  of  his  wife^  share . 
ef  his  heart,  and  supreiBely  wretched,  I  bmre  no  doubt,  at  his  throwiw 
himself  away,  m  ike  would  have  thought  it,  had  his  handkerchief  ^hteNi 
en  a  priaeese  bers ;.  lovely  as  Galatea,  and  blessed  with^  Yenus's  cestui 

^  Never,  plaise  k  Dieu!"  responded  hm  son^  piously  ovw  hie  ice ;  **  hm!k 
if  Goodwood's  serious^  what's  CavdiOMMl?  Ac's  lost  lus  heod,  li  jw 
like,  after  the  Yalletort  beauty." 
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''M^CtaAmnAV*  mU  Uij  Jianbont,  hmtilj.  ''Oh  j^,  I 
doa't  tbink  jo.    I  hope  not — I  trust  not.'' 

'<  Poorqnoi?    He's  one  of  the  fiaest  i«ll6w8  in  the  Semoe." 
**  I  dare  say ;  bat  jroa  see,  mj  dear  Phi%  he's  iiot-^aM>t— desinhle 
toot  de  m&me !" 
Caimtbers  stroked  his  moostaches  and  kughed: 
"fieeanse  he's  a  poor  devil  with  a  coi:^le  of  Aoosand  a  year,  and  no 
handle  "to  his  name  ?    Fie,  £e,  jnother  I  if  all  other  Belgraviennes  axe 
Jfammon-woEshippers,  I  thought  you  kept  clear  of  the  paganism.    I 
ihongbt  yonr  fireedom  irom  it  was  the  only  touch  by  which  you  weren'^ 
'jmreiy  feminine^'  as  the  lady  noYclists  say  of  their  pet  bits  of  chill  pro- 
pnely. 

^'Worship  Manunon!  Heairen  forbid,"  ejaculated  Lady  Marabout. 
"  But  there  are  duties,  you  see,  my  dear ;  your  friend  is  a  very  delightfiil 
loan,  to  be  sure ;  I  lilro  him  excessively,  and  if  Valencia  felt  any  gfreat 
preference  for  him         " 

''You'd  feel  it  your  duty  to  counsel  her  to  throw  him  over  for  Good- 
wood.    Je  comprendsl" 

"  I  never  said  so,  Philip,"  interrupted  Lady  Marabout,  with  as  near  an 
approach  'to  asperity  as  she  oould  achieve,  which  approach  was  less 
like  vinc^par  than  most  people's  best  honey. 

"fiut  you  imj^d  it     What  are  'duties'  else,  and  why  is  poor 
Gar^onnel  '  not  desiraUe  ?'  " 
La&y  Marabout  played  a  little  tattoo  with  her  spoon  in  perplexity  : 
"  My  dear  Philip,  yon  know  as  weU  as  I  do  what  I  mean.  One  might 
dunk  you  were  a  boy  of  twenty  to  hear  you  I" 

"My  dear  mother,  like  aU  disputants,  when  beaten  in  argument  and 
driven  into  a  comer,  you  resort  to  vituperation  of  your  opponent !" 
laughed  Camxthers,  as  he  lef^  her  and  lounged  away  to  pick  up  the  stick 
with  which  pretty  little  Flora  Elmers  had  jast  knocked  the  pipe  out  of 
Aunt  Sally's  head  on  to  the  velvet  lawn  of  Lady  George  Frangipane's 
dower-house,  leaving  his  mother  by  no  means  tcanquilfised  by  his  st^ 
gestions. 

"  Bear  me  T  ithought  Lady  Marabout,  uneasily,  as  she  conversed  with 
the  Dowager-iCountess  of  Patchouli  on  the  respective  beauties  of  two  new 
pelargonium  seedlings,  ihe  Lencadia  and  tl^  Beatrice,  for  which  her 
gardener  had  won  prixes  the  day  before  at  the  Kegeut's  Park  show — "  dear 
me !  why  is  there  invariably  this  sort  of  cross-purposes  in  everything  ? 
It  wiQ  be  so  grievoos  to  lose  Goodwood  (and  he  is  decidedly  struck  with 
her;  when  he  bought  that  rosebud  yesterday  of  her  at  the  bazaar,  and 
pot  it  m  the  breast  of  his  waistcoat,  I  heard  what  he  said,  and  it  was  no 
nonsense,  no  mere  flirting  complaisance  either) — it  wcnild  be  so  grievous 
to  lose  him ;  and  yet  if  Valencia  really  cares  for  Cardonnel — and  some- 
times  I  almost  fancy  she  does — I  shouldn't  know  which  way  to  advise.  I 
thought  it  would  be  odd  if  a  season  could  pass  quietly  without  my  having 
some  worry  of  this  sort !  With  fifty  men  always  about  Valencia,  as  they 
are,  how  can  I  be  responsible  for  any  mischief  that  may  happen,  though, 
io  bear  Philip  talk,  one  would  really  imagine  it  was  my  fault  that  they 
lost  their  heads,  as  he  calls  it !  As  if  a  forty-hone  steam-power  could 
stop  a  man  when  he's  once  off  down  the  incline  into  love !  The  more  you 
try  to  pull  him  back  the  more  impetus  you  give  him  to  go  headlong  down. 
I  wish  Goodwood  would  propose,  and  we  could  settle  the  affair  defini- 
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iivelj.  It  ii  ringalaTy  but  she  has  had  oo  offers  hardly  with  all^er  heaatj. 
It  18  very  singular,  in  my  first  season  I  had  almost  as  many  as  I  hiM 
names  on  my  tablets  at  Almack's.  Bat  men  don't  marry  now,  they  say. 
Perhaps  'tisn't  to  be  wondered  at,  though  I  wouldn't  allow  it  to  Philip. 
Poor  things !  they  lose  a  Tery  great  many  agr^mens  by  it,  and  get 
nothing,  I'm  sure,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  except  increased  expenses  and 
unwelcome  worries.  I  don't  think  I  would  have  married  if  I'd  been  a 
man,  though  Pd  never  admit  it,  of  course,  to  one  of  them.  There  tie 
plenty  of  women  who  know  too  much  of  their  own  sex  eyer  to  wonder 
that  a  man  doesn't  marry,  though  of  course  we  don't  say  so;  'twooldn't 
be  to  our  interest.  Sculptors  might  as  well  preach  iconoclasm,  or  wine- 
merchants  teetotalism,  as  we  women  misoganism,  however  little  in  our 
hearts  we  may  marvel  at  it  Oh,  my  dear  Lady  Patchouli!  you  praise 
the  Leucadia  too  kindlv — you  do  indeed — but  if  you  really  think  so 
much  of  it,  let  me  send  you  some  slips.  I  shall  oe  most  happy,  and 
Fenton  will  be  only  too  proud ;  it  is  his  &vourite  seedling." 

Carruthers  was  quite  right.  One  fellow  at  least  had  lost  his  head  after 
the  beauty  of  the  season,  and  he  was  Cardonnel,  of  the  —  Lancers,  as  fine 
a  fellow,  as  Philip  said,  as  any  in  the  Queen's,  but  a  dreadful  detrimental  m 
the  eyes  of  all  chaperones,  because  he  was  but  the  fourth  son  of  one  of  the 
poorest  peers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  a  fact  which  gave  him  an  aegis  from 
all  assaults  matrimonial,  and  a  freedom  from  all  smiles  and  wiles,  trapi 
and  gins,  which  Groodwood  was  accustomed  to  tell  him  he  bitterly  envied 
him,  and  on  which  Cardonnel  had  fervently  congratulated  himself  till  ht 
came  under  the  fire  of  the  Hon.  Val's  large  luminous  eyes  one  nigbt, 
when  he  was  levelling  his  glass  from  his  stall  at  Lady^Marabout's  box, 
to  take  a  look  at  the  new  belle,  as  advised  to  do  by  that  most  fiu- 
tidious  female  critic,  Vane  Steinberg,  who,  if  you  know  anything  d 
London  at  all — the  London  of  nous  autres,  at  the  least — ^you  know 
can  tell  you  eveiything  about  every  handsome  woman  that  shows  in  the 
Ring  or  drives  down  Pall-Mall,  n'importe  of  what  style  or  order,  from 
the  young  Duchess  of  Amandine  to  Eulalie  Rosiere,  as  if  he  were  keeper 
in  ordinary  of  all  their  private  diaries,  written  or  unwritten,  bound  in 
purple  velvet  and  ormolu,  or  for  ever  Bramah-locked  in  the  adroit  scheming 
little  brains  that  throb  under  their  glossy  cr^p6  coiffures.  Valencia  Valle- 
tort's  luminous  eyes  had  gleamed  that  night  under  their  lashes,  and  pierced 
through  the  lenses  of  his  lorgnon.  Cardonnel  saw  her,  and  saw  nothbg 
but  her  afterwards,  as  men  looking  on  the  sun  keep  it  in  thdr  retina  to 
the  damage  and  exclusion  of  all  other  objects.  Physical  beauty,  even 
when  it  is  a  little  bit  soulless,  is  an  admirable  weapon  for  instantaneous 
slaughter,  and  the  tnuned  and  pruned  standard  roses  show  a  veiy 
effective  mass  of  bloom ;  though,  as  Lady  Marabout's  floral  tastes  and 
experiences  told  her,  they  don't  give  one  the  lasting  pleasure  that  a  care- 
less bough  of  wild  rose  will  do,  with  its  untutored  grace  and  its  natond 
firagrance.  With  the  standard  you  see  we  keep  in  the  artificial  air  of  tbe 
horticultural  tent,  and  are  never  touched  out  of  it  for  a  second ;  its  per- 
fume seems  akin  to  a  bouquet,  and  its  destiny  is,  we  are  sure,  to  a  pa^ 
tenre.  The  wild-rose  fragrance  breathes  of  the  hill-side  and  the  wood- 
lands, and  brings  back  to  us  soft  touches  of  memory  of  youth,  of  a 
fairer  life  and  a  purer  air  than  that  in  which  we  are  liring  now.  In 
Belgravia  here^  malheur  pour  nous !  we  are  teazed  to  buy  prize  standards 
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liy  tbe  8C(nre,  and  the  wild-rofes  are  banished  from  the  scene;  Imt  we 
most  take  the  eoods  the  ffods  give  ns  and  be  thankfol,  mes  fireres,  and 
—keep  oat  of  we  tents  where  £e  &ir  flowers  are  sold ! 

The  Hon.  Yal  did  not  have  as  manj  offers  as  her  aant  and  chaperone 
had  on  the  first  flush  of  her  pride  in  her  anticipated.  Young  ladies, 
educated  on  the  "  best  systems,"  are  apt  to  be  a  trifle  raides,  and  don% 
somehow  or  other,  take  so  well  as  the  sedulous  efforts  of  their  pruners 
and  trainers — the  rarefied  moral  atmosphere  of  the  conservatories,  in  which 
diej  are  carefully  screened  from  ordinary  air,  and  the  anxiety  evinced 
lest  the  flower  should  ever  forget  itself,  and  sway  naturally  in  the  wind- 
deserve.  But  things  don't  go  by  merit,  and  Flora  Elmers,  with  not  a 
tithe  of  Valencia's  beauty,  had — ^humiliating  to  our  taste,  as  the  fact  will 
be  considered — more  of  us  after  her  on  the  Ride  than  the  beauty.  Flora 
amused  us ;  the  Hon.  Val  would  only  open  her  superbly  chiselled  lips  to 
drop  a  word  or  two  about  the  opera  of  last  night,  Vieuxtemps's  playing, 
the  quantity  of  carriages  at  Ascot  yesterday,  or  some  such  exciting  and 
interesting  theme.  And  yet  Valencia  Valletort  was  clever  to  a  degree, 
and  very  highly  educated  ;  so  highly,  indeed,  that  the  education  was 
very  little  benefit  or  amusement  to  anybody  else.  Gold  may  be  fine- 
drawn, you  know,  till  we  can't  see  it  But  Cardonnel  had  gone  mad 
af^r  her,  that  perfect  face  of  hers  had  done  for  him;  and  whatever 
Croodwood  might  be,  he  was  serious — he  positively  haunted  the  young 
beauty  like  her  own  shadow — he  was  leaning  on  the  rails  every  morning 
of  his  life  that  she  took  her  early  ride — he  sent  her  bouquets  as  lavishly 
as  if  he'd  been  a  nursery  gardener.  By  some  species  of  private  sur- 
veillance, or  lofer's  clairvoyance,  he  knew  d'avance  where  she  would  go, 
and  was  at  the  concert,  hte,  morning  party,  bazaar,  or  whatever  it 
happened  to  be,  as  surely  as  was  Lady  Marabout  herself.  Cardonnel 
was  serious  enough,  and  the  Hon.  Val  knew  it.  When  a  man  follows  a 
young  lady,  I  should  suppose  it  would  be  impossible  fi>r  her  to  remain  in 
total  ignorance  of  his  proximity  and  purpose,  to  whatever  proper  blindness 
on  such  scores  she  may  have  been  reared  by  maiden  gouvemantes  and 
virgin  cameristes.  Poor  Cardonnel  was  serious,  and  fiercely  fearful  of  his 
all-powerful  and  entirely  eligible  rival ;  though  greater  chums  than  he 
and  Goodwood  had  been,  before  this  girl's  face  appeared  on  the  world 
of  Belgravia,  never  lounged  arm-and-arm  into  Pratt's,  or  strolled  down 
the  <<  sweet  shady  sid^  of  Pall-Mall." 

Goodwood's  attentions  were  very  marked,  too,  even  to  eyes  less  willing 
to  construe  them  so  than  Lady  Marabout's.  Goodwood  himself,  if  chafled 
on  the  subject,  vouchsafed  nothing ;  laughed,  stroked  his  moustaches, 
or  puffed  his  cigar,  if  he  happened  to  have  that  blessed  resource  in  all 
difficulties,  and  comforter  under  all  embarrassments,  between  his  lips  at 
the  moment ;  but  decidedly  he  sought  Val  more,  or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, he  shunned  her  less,  than  he'd  ever  done  any  other  young  lady, 
and  one  or  two  Sunday  mornings— ntfraUfe  dictu  ! — he  was  positively 
seen  at  St.  Paul's,  Knightsbridge,  in  the  seat  behind  Lady  Marabout^ 
sittings — a  fact  which,  combining  as  it  did  a  brace  of  miracles  at  once,  of 
early  rising  and  unusual  piety,  set  every  Belgfrarienne  in  that  fashionable 
sanctuary  watchmg  over  the  top  of  her  illuminated  prayer-book,  to  the 
utter  destmcdon  of  her  hopes  and  interruption  of  her  orisons.  Dowagers 
began  to  tremble  behind  their  fianS|  young  ladies  to  quake  over  l^eir 
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iMuqoetf^  the  topic  mn  aydy  Jincniwd  hyemey  wobmi  feen  Clsigti- 
cBteet  to  Loiwidfli  B^nare  im  «nto>iBendian  eoa^^reaet;  tfamr  Gnoes  <x 
Doncaster  smiled  ivell  ploieod  •&  ValeiioU — the  ^vm  vaquestiMoUe 
Uood,  and  they  ^o  wuhed  de«  Goedwood  to  nany!  l&epe  wag  whis- 
peved  an  awful  whimper  ito  the  whole  female  world ;  whiqpewod  over  laa- 
tatiiud  chocolate  and  luocbeoo^  Stiasbouiig^  p&t^  ball^Bopper  lioels', 
«ad  demi-moDde-eiipper  SiUeii,  over  Vane  ^euiberg's  cigar  and  Eulalie 
AoBiere's  cigarette,  over  the  M&ming  Post  in  the  clabs,  and  Jje  Folki  in 
the  boudoir,  that— 4he  Pet  Eligihle  would— marry !  That  the  Pet  F»- 
phecy  of  univerBal  Biaash  was  going  to  be  folfiUad  45011U  iiardly  kawe 
oooasioned  gveater  oonstemation. 

IV, 

OF  THB  COTETB  THAT  WKBX  MABKItP  AND  THE  BIRDB  THAT  WKBB  HIT;  WHO  TEU^ 
AN1>  WHO  TLSW  AWAY. 

Tb£  soul  of  Lady  Marabout  had  been  digqmeted  ever  aooe  her  son's 
suggestions  at  Lady  Geoige  Frangipane's  morning  party,  and  she  began 
to  -worry :  for  henelf,  for  Valencia,  for  Goodwc^  for  Gardomiel,  £or 
her  responsibilities  in  general,  and  for  her  ^  dearest  AdeUza's**  alternated 
opinions  of  her  duenna  qualifications  in  particular.  Lady  Jiarabeat 
had  an  intense  wish,  an  innocent  wish  enough  as  innocent  and  veiy 
sioular  in  its  way  to  that  of  an  Eton  boy  to  make  a  cei^re  at  a  zifle- 
contest,  viz.  to  win  the  Marquis  of  Goodwood ;  innocent,  sorely,  ior 
though  neither  the  rifle  prise  nor  the  Pet  Eligible  could  be  won  witfaost 
mortification  unapeakahle  to  a  boat  of  unsuooessful  aspirants,  if  we  ^ 
cree  that  sort  of  thii^  sinful  and  selfish,  as  everything  natural  seenM  to 
me  to  get  decreed  now-a-days,  we  may  as  well  ^nut  up  at  once ;  if  «e 
may  not  try  for  the  top  of  the  pole,  why  erect  poles  at  aU,  monsieur?  If 
we  must  not  do  oar  lM»t  to  pass  our  firiend  and  brother,  we  must  give  up 
climbing  pour  toujours,  and  go  on  all  fours  plao^y  with  Don  and 
Pontes.  Everybooy  has  his  ambition :  one  sighs  for  the  Woolsack, 
another  for  the  Hmit  Cup;  somebody  longs  to  be  First  Minister,  some- 
body else  pines  to  be  first  dancer;  one  man  plumes  himself  on  a  new  fisb- 
sauce,  another  on  a  firesh  reform  bill;  A.  thirsts  to  get  a  single  bne^  fi. 
for  the  time  when  he  ahali  be  worried  with  no  briete  at  all ;  C  sets  bis 
hopes  on  being  the  acrobat  at  Cremome,  D.  on  being  liie  acrobat  of  the 
Tuileries ;  fat  bacon  is  Hodge  the  hedger's  nuiunum  banum,  and  Joban- 
nisberg/nir  is  mine ;  Empedocles  thinks  notoriety  evenrthing,  and  Die- 
^nes  thinks  quiet  everything— -each  has  his  own  reamng  of  amfaitioB, 
and  Lady  Marabout  had  hers ;  Lady  George  Frangipane  thirsted  for  the 
Garter  tor  her  husband,  Lady  Elmers's  pnde  was  to  possess  the  smallest 
tenier  that  ever  took  daisy  tea  and  was  carried  in  a  monkey-moff,  her 
Grace  of  Amandine  slaved  night  and  day  to  bring  her  party  in  and  throw 
the  minister  out.  Lady  ManJbout  sighed  but  for  one  thing — ^to  win  the 
Pet  Eligible  of  the  season,  and  give  6clat  for  once  to  one  phase  of  her 
chaperone's  existence. 

Things  were  nicely  en  train.  Goodwood  was  bepnning  to  bite 
at  that  very  handsome  fly  the  Hon.  Val,  and  promised  to  be  hooked 
and  landed  without  much  difficulty  before  long,  and  planed,  hopelessly 
for  him,  triumphantly  for  her,  in  the  lime-basket  of  matrimony.    Things 
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were  beautifiDUy  en  train,  and  Lady  Marabout  waf  for  once  flatter- 
ing^ herself  she  should  float  pleasantly  through  an  unruffled  and  success- 
ful season,  when  Carruthers  poured  the  one  drop  of  amari  aliquid  into 
her  champagne-cup  by  his  suggestion  of  Cardonnel's  doom.  And  then 
Lady  Marabout  began  to  worry.  She  who  could  not  endure  to  see  a  fly 
hurt  or  a  flower  pulled  needlessly,  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  worry  for 
Cardonnel's  destiny,  and  pu^e  over  the  divided  duties  which  Carruthers 
had  hinted  to  her.  To  reject  the  one  man  because  he  was  not  well  off 
did  seem  to  her  conscience,  uncomfortably  awakened  by  Phirs  innuendoes, 
something  more  metcenary  than  she  quite  liked  to  look  at ;  yet  to  throw 
over  the  other,  the  future  Duke  of  Doncaster,  the  eligible,  the  darling, 
the  yearned-for  of  all  May  Fair  and  Belgravia,  seemed  nothing  short  of 
madness  to  inculcate  to  Valencia ;  a  positive  treason  to  that  poor  absent, 
trusting,  "  dearest  Adeliza,"  who,  after  the  visions  epistolarily  spread  out 
before  her,  would  utterly  refuse  to  be  comforted  if  Goodwood  any  way 
£iiiled  to  become  her  beau-fils,  and,  moreover,  the  heaviest  blow  to  Lady 
Marabout  herself  that  the  merciless  axe  of  that  brutal  headsman  Contre- 
temps could  deal  her.  '*  I  do  not  know  really  what  to  do  or  what  to 
advise,"  would  Lady  Marabout  say  to  herself  over  and  over  again  (so  dis- 
turbed by  her  onerous  burden  of  responsibilities  that  she  would  let  Des- 
pr^uz  arrange  the  most  outrageous  coiffures  ^  son  gre,  and,  never 
noticing  them,  go  out  to  dinner  with  emeralds  on  blue  velvet,  or  some- 
thing as  shocking  to  feminine  nerves  in  her  temporary  aberration),  for- 
getting one  very  great  point,  which,  remembered,  would  have  saved  her 
all  trouble,  that  nobody  asked  her  to  do  anything,  and  not  a  soul  requested 
her  advice.  '^  But  Goodwood  is  decidedly  won,  and  Goodwood  must  not 
be  lost;  in  our  position  we  owe  something  to  society,"  she  would  inva- 
riably conclude  these  mental  debates ;  which  last  phase,  being  of  a  vague- 
ness and  obscure  application  that  might  have  matched  it  with  any  queen's 
speech  or  electional  address  upon  record,  was  a  mysterious  balm  to  Lady 
Marabout's  soul,  and  spoke  volumes  to  her,  if  a  trifle  hazy  to  you  and  to 
me.  But  Lady  Marabout,  if  she  was  a  little  bit  of  a  sophist,  had  not  worn 
her  eye-glass  all  these  years  without  being  keen-sighted  on  some  subjects, 
and,  though  perfectly  satisfied  with  her  niece's  conduct  with  Goodwood, 
saw  certain  symptoms  which  made  her  tremble  lest  the  detrimental  Lancer 
should  have  won  greater  odds  than  the  eligible  Marquis. 

"  Arthur  Cardonnel  is  excessively  handsome !  Such  very  good  style  ? 
Isn't  it  a  pity  they're  all  so  poor!  His  father  played  away  everything — 
literally  everything.  The  sons  have  no  more  to  marry  upon,  any  one  of 
them,  than  if  they  were  three  crossing-sweepers,"  said  her  ladyship,  care- 
lessly, driving  home  from  St  Paul's  one  Sunday  morning.  And,  watch- 
ing the  effect  of  her  stray  arrow,  she  had  beheld  an  actual  flush  on  the 
beauty's  fisdr,  impassive  cheek,  and  had  positively  heard  a  smothered  sigh 
from  an  admirably  brought-up  heart,  no  more  given  ordinarily  to  such 
weaknesses  than  the  diamond-studded  heart  pendant  from  her  bracelet, 
the  belle's  heart  and  the  bracelet's  heart  being  both  formed  alike — to 
fetch  their  price,  and  bid  to  do  no  more  : — power  of  volition  would  have 
been  as  inconvenient  in,  and  interfered  as  greatly  with,  the  sale  of  one  as 
of  the  other. 

*'  She  does  like  him !"  sighed  Lady  \Marabout  over  that  Sabbath's  lun- 
cheon wines.  "  It's  always  my  fate — always ;  and  Groodwood,  never  won 
before,  will  be  tiirown — actually  thrown— away,  as  if  he  were  the  younger 
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8oa  of  a  Nobody  V*  which  honiUe  waste  was  so  terrible  to  her  iiaagina- 
tioQ  that  Lady  Marabout  oould  positively  have  shed  tears  at  the  bare  pro- 
spect, and  might  have  shed  them,  too,  if  the  Hon.  Val,  the  butler,  two 
footmen,  and  a  page  had  not  inconvenientlpr  happened  to  be  in  the  room 
ai  the  time,  so  that  she  was  driven  to  restram  her  feelings  and  drink  some 
Amontillado  instead.  Ladj  Marabout  is  not  the  first  person  bj  a  good 
many  who  has  had  to  smile  over  sherry  with  a  coeur  ^ploi^  Ah! 
mon  ami!  lips  have  quivered  as  they  laughed  over  Chambertia,  aod 
trembled  as  they  touched  the  bowl  of  a  champagne-glass.  Wine  kif 
assisted  at  many  a  joyous  festa  enough,  but  some  that  has  been  drank  io 
ffaiety  has  caught  gleams  in  the  eyes  of  the  drinkers  of  salt  water  brighter 
3ian  its  brightest  sparides :  water  that  no  other  eyes  can  see.  Beoiaie 
ve  may  drink  Badminton  laughingly  when  the  gaze  of  society  the  aon- 
SEvmpaUietic  is  on  U8«  do  you  think  we  must  never  have  tasted  any  more 
bitter  dregs?  Ya-t'en,  beoasse  I  where  have  you  lived?  Nero  does  not 
always  ficUle  while  Rome  b  burning  from  utter  heartlessness,  belisve  ni^ 
but  rather-.-sometimes,  perhapa — ^because  his  heart  is  aohing! 

*^  Goodwood  will  propose  to-night,  I  fancy,  he  is  savery  attentive,' 
thought  Lady  Marabout,  sitting  with  her  sister  ohaperonea  on  the  cosy 
oauseuses  of  the  salons  of  Rondelitia  House  (Carlton-terraoe),  at  one  ct 
the  last  balls  of  the  departing  season.  "  I  never  saw  dear  Valencia  look 
better,  and  certainly  bar  waltsing  is  Ah  1  good  evening,  Bfi^jor  Cs^ 
donnel !  Very  warm  to-night,  is  it  not  ?  I  shall  be  so  elad  when  I  sn 
•down  again  at  Femditton.  Town,  in  the  firat  week  of  July,  is  reaUj 
not  habitable." 

And  she  furled  her  fan,  and  smiled  on  him  with  h«r  pleasant  eyes, 
•and  couldn't  help  wishing  he  hadn't  been  on  the  Marchioness  Bonde- 
letia's  visiting  list,  he  toat  sudi  a  detrimental*  and  he  was  still  haod- 
aomer  than  Goodwood! 

<<  Will  Miss  Valletort  leave  you  soon  ?"  asked  Cardonnel^  sitting  down 
by  her. 

*^  Ah !  monsieur,  tous  dtes  li  V  thoufi^ht  Lady  Marabout,  as  she  an* 
awered,  like  a  gpiarded  diplomatist  as  she  was,  that  it  was  not  at  sO 
settled  at  present  what  her  niece's  post-season  destiny  would  be,  whether 
Devon  or  Femditton,  or  the  Spas,  with  her  mother,  Lady  Honitcm;  and 
then  unfurled  her  fan  again,  and  chatted  about  Brighton  and  her  om. 
indecision  as  to  whether  we  should  go  there  this  September. 

«  May  I  ask  you  a  question,  and  vrill  you  pardon  me  for  its  pUm- 
ness  ?"  asked  Cardonnel,  when  she^d  exhausted  Brighton's  deairahle  and 
non->desirable  points. 

Lady  Marabout  diuddered,  as  she  bent  her  head,  and  thought,  '*  The 
creature  is  nevw  goins  to  confide  in  me!  He  will  win  me  over  if  he 
does,  he  looks  so  WLe  hu  member  I     And  what  taktUl  I  say  to  Adelisa  I" 

« Is  your  niece  engaged  to  Goodwood  or  not  ?" 

If  ever  a  little  fib  was  tempting  to  any  lady,  from  Eve  downward,  it 
was  tempting  to  Lady  Marabout  now  I  A  falsehood  would  settle  eveir- 
thing,  send  Cardonnel  off  the  field,  and  clear  all  poasiUlity  oi  losing  the 
^' best  match  of  the  season."  Bendes,  if  not  engaged  to  Goodwood  aotaaOy 
to-night,  Val  would  be,  if  she  liked,  to-morrow,  or  the  next  day,  or 
before  the  week  waa  over  at  the  farthest — ^would  it  be  such  a  falsehood 
after  all  p  She  oolonred,  she  fidgeted  her  fim,  sba  longed  for  the  littk 
fib !— how  terribly  tempting  it  l^ed!    But  Lady  Marabout  is  a  bad 
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hftxid  ftt  prevariaaliotty  and  aha  baUt  a  He,  aikd  sbo  aotwerttd  brsrelj, 
with  a  regntfol  twmge,  <*  Engaged  ?    No  s  not'     ■  ** 

<*  Not  yet!   Thank  God  I" 

Lady  Marabont  stand  at  him  and  at  the  wordt  mnttarad  undar  hit 
moustachea : 

'*  Really,  Major  Cardonndy  I  da  not  see  why  you       ■  ^ 

**  Should  thank  Heayen  for  it  ?  Yet  I  do — it  is  a  reprieve.  Lady 
Marabout,  yon  and  ay  mother  were  close  friends;  will  you  listen  to  me 
fiir  a  second*  while  we  are  not  overheacd  ?  That  I  nsTe  loved  yovr 
nieoe— had  the  madness  to  love  her,  if  yoa  wUl—- yoa  cannot  but  hava 
seen ;  uat  she  has  given  me  aoose  reasonable  encouragement  it  is  no 
eooLCorobry  to  say,  though  I  have  known  from  the  first  what  a  powerful 
rival  I  had  against  me }  hut  that  Valencia  lovea  me  and  does  not  lov« 
him,  I  believa-<-ni^,  I  kmtm.  I  have  said  nothing  decided  to  her ;  whea 
all  hangs  on  a  single  die  we  shrink  from  hsflarduig  the  ^irow«  But  I 
must  know  my  fate  to-night.  If  she  comes  to  you — as  girls  will,  I  be- 
lieve, sometimes — for  countenance  and  couns^  will  you  aUmd  my  friend  ? 
— ^wiU  you,  for  the  sake  of  my  friendship  with  your  son,  tquc  friendship 
with  my  motker^  support  my  cauae»  and  uphold  what  I  baliave  Valencia^ 
beaort  will  say  in  my  &vour?" 

Lady  Marabout  wat  silent:  no  A.ndalusian  ever  worried  bet  fan  mora 
oeaaeleesly  in  ooquatiy  than  she  did  in  perplexity.  Her  heart  waa  9^ 
pealed  to,  and  when  that  was  enlisted  Lady  Maraooat  was  lost ! 

*^But — but — my  dear  Mijor  Cardonnel,  you  are  aware-  ■  ■  *'  sba 
began,  and  stopped.  I  should  suppose  it  a  Uttte  awkward  to  teU  a  man 
to  hia  laoe  he  is  "  not  desirable  I' 

^<  I  am  aware  that  I  cannot  mateh  with  Goodwood  ?  I  am ;  but  I 
know»  aIso»  that  Qoodweod'a  love  cannot  match  with  nune»  and  that  yoor 
niece's  affiN^ion  is  not  his.  That  he  may  win  her  I  know  women  too 
well  not  to  fear,  ^refoxe  I  ask  ifou  to  be  my  friend.  If  she  refuse  m% 
will  you  plead  for  me  ?-4f  she  ask  for  connsel»  will  you  give  such  aa 
your  own  heart  dictates  (I  ask  no  otber)-<and»  will  yoa  remember  that 
on  Valoacia^  answer  will  rest  the  fate  of  %  man's  lifetime  ?** 

He  rose.  Lady  Rondelitia  came  near,  but  the  sound  of  his  voiee  rang 
in  LadT  Marabout's  ears,  and  the  tears  welled  into  her  eyas :  "  Dear, 
dear !  how  like  ha  looked  to  his  poor  dear  mother !  But  what  a  position 
to  plaoe  me  in  I    Am  I  mvw  to  have  any  peaee?" 

mt  at  Lady  Rondelitia's  hall»  at  anv  rate.  Of  all  the  worried 
chaperones  and  distracted  duennas  who  hid  their  snxieties  under  pleasant 
amiies  or  a&ble  lethaxgy>  none  were  a  quarter  so  missgohlo  as  Helena, 
Lady  Marabout  Her  heart  and  her  head  wwe  enlisted  on  opposite  sides  | 
her  wishes  pulled  one  way,  her  sympathies  another^  her  sense  of  iui^ice 
to  Caidonnel  urged  her  to  one  side,  her  sense  of  duty  to  '' dearest 
Adelisa**  u^ed  her  to  the  other ;  her  pride  longed  for  one  aUianoe,  her  he^ 
Teamed  for  the  other*  Cardonael  had  eooEmd  in  bar  and  ai^pealed  to 
her*,  sequUur,  Lady  Marabout's  honour  would  not  allow  ner  to  go 
against  him:  yet»  it  waa  nothing  abort  of  grosaaai  treaebery  to  poor 
Adeliia,  down  there  in  Devon^  axpectbg  every  day  to  oongratulate  her 
daughter  on  a  prospective  duchy  won,  to  oounael  Yalenma  to  take  one  of 
these  beggared  Canlonnels,  am^  besides— to  lose  all  her  own  lanrels,  to 
less  the  capture  of  Qoodwoodl  No  Guelphs  and  Ghibelias,  no  Royalists 
and  Imperialists,  ever  fought  so  hard  as  Lady  Marabout's  dividad  autiea* 
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<<  ValeDcia,  Major  Cardonnel  spoke  to  me  to-Dighty"  began  that  best- 
hearted  and  most  badgered  of  ladies,  as  she  sat  before  her  dressing-room 
that  night,  alone  with  her  niece. 

Valencia  smiled  slightly,  and  a  faint  idea  crossed  Lady  Marabout's 
mind  that  Valencia's  smile  was  hardly  a  pleasant  one,  a  trifle  too  much 
like  the  play  of  moonbeams  on  ice.     *'He  spoke  to  me  about  you?" 

"Indeed!" 

"  Perhaps  you  can  guess,  my  dear,  what  he  said  ?'* 

"  I  am  no  dairvoyante,  aunt ;"  and  Miss  Val  yawned  a  little,  and  hdd 
out  one  of  her  long  slender  feet  to  admire  it. 

"  Every  woman,  my  love,  becomes  half  a  dairvoyante  when  she  is  in 
love,"  said  Lady  Marabout,  a  little  bit  impatiently;  she  hadn't  been 
brought  up  on  the  best  systems  herself,  and  though  she  admired  tbe 
refrigeration '(on  principle),  it  irritated  her  just  a  Uttle  now  and  then. 
"  Did  he — did  he  say  anythmg  to  you  to-night  ?" 

"Oh  yes r 

"  And  what  did  you  answer  him,  my  love  ?" 

"  What  would  you  advise  me  T* 

Lady  Marabout  sighed,  coughed,  played  nervously  with  the  tassels  of 
her  peignoir,  crumpled  Bijou's  ears,  with  a  reckless  disregard  to  that 
priceless  pet's  feelings,  and  wished  herself  at  the  bottom  of  the  Serpentine. 
Cardonnel  had  trusted  her,  she  couldn't  desert  him;  poor  dear  Adeliza  had 
trusted  her,  she  couldn't  betray  her ;  what  was  rieht  to  one  would  be 
wrong  to  the  other,  and  to  reconcile  her  divided  duties  was  a  Danaid'i 
labour.  For  months  she  had  worried  her  life  out  lest  her  advice  should 
be  asked,  and  now  the  dimax  was  come,  and  asked  it  was.  "  What  a 
horrible  position!"  thought  Lady  Marabout.  She  wuted  and  heutated 
till  the  pendule  had  ticked  off  sixty  seconds,  then  she  summoned  her 
courage  and  spoke :  "  My  dear,  advice  in  such  matters  is  often  very  harm- 
ful, and  always  rery  useless;  plenty  of  people  have  asked  my  counsel,  but 
I  never  knew  any  of  them  take  it  unless  it  chanced  to  chime  in  with  their 
fiuicy.  A  woman's  best  adviser  is  her  own  heart}  specially  on  such  a  sub- 
ject as  this.  But  before  I  give  my  opinion,  may  I  ask  if  yon  have 
accepted  him?" 

Lady  Marabout's  heart  throbbed  quick  and  fast  as  she  put  the  mo- 
mentous question,  with  an  agitation  for  which  she  would  have  blushed 
before  her  admirably  nonchalante  and  regl^  niece;  but  the  tug  of  war 
was  coming,  and  if  Goodwood  should  be  lost ! 

*'  You  have  accepted  him  ?"  she  asked  again. 

"No !  I— refused  him."  The  delicate  rose  went  out  of  the  Hon. 
Val's  cheeks  for  once,  and  she  breathed  quickly  and  shortly. 

Groodwood  was  not  lost  then ! 

Was  she  sorry — was  she  glad  ?  Lady  Marabout  hardly  knew ;  like 
Wellington,  she  felt  the  next  saddest  thing  after  a  defeat  b  a  victory. 

"  But  you  love  him,  Valenda  P"  she  asked,  half  ashamed  of  suggesting 
such  a  weakness  to  this  glorious  beauty. 

The  Hon.  Val  unclasped  her  necklet  as  if  it  were  a  chain,  choking  her, 
and  her  face  grew  white  and  set :  the  coldest  will  feel  on  occasion,  and  all 
have  some  tender  place  that  can  wince  at  the  touch. 

"  Perhaps ;  but  such  folly  is  best  put  aside  at  once.  Certably  I  prefer 
him  to  others,  but  to  accept  him  would  have  been  madness,  absurdity.  I 
told  him  so!" 
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**  You  told  him  so !  If  you  had  the  heart  to  do  so,  Valencia,  he  has 
not  lost  much  in  lomng  jou  !**  hunt  in  Ladj  Marahout,  her  indignation 
getting  the  better  of  her  judgment,  and  her  heart,  as  usual,  giring  the 
coop  &  Jamac  to  her  reason.  **  Cardonnel  lores  you  as  you  will  never 
be  loved  agun,  and  you  can  put  him  aside  without  so  much  as  pity !  I  am 
shocked  at  you !  Every  tender-hearted  woman  feels  regret  for  a£fection 
she  is  obliged  to  repulse,  even  when  she  does  not  return  it ;  and  you  who 
lofe  this  roan—** 

"  Would  you  have  had  me  accept  him,  aunt  ?" 

'^Tes,"  cried  Lady  Marabout,  firmly,  forgetting  every  vestige  of 
''  doty,"  and  every  possibility  of  dear  Adelisa*s  vengeance,  "  if  you  love 
him,  I  would,  decidedly.  When  I  married  Philip's  fother  he  was  what 
Cardonnel  is,  a  cavalry  man,  as  fur  oflF  his  family  title  then  as  Cardonnel 
is  off  his  now." 

'*  The  more  reason  I  should  not  imitate  your  imprudence,  my  dear 
aont ;  death  might  not  carry  off  the  intermediate  heirs  quite  so  cour- 
teously in  this  case !  No,  I  refused  Major  Cardonnel,  and  I  did  rightly; 
I  shonld  have  repented  it  by  now  had  I  accepted  him.  There  is  nothing 
more  silly  than  to  be  led  away  by  romance.  You  De  Boncoeurs  are 
romantic,  ^ou  know ;  we  Valletorts  are  happily  free  from  the  b^tise.  I 
am  Tery  tired,  aunt,  so  good  night." 

The  Hon.  Val  went,  the  wa^ight  she  carried  shedding  a  paler  shade 
on  her  handsome  face,  whiter  and  more  set  than  usual,  but  held  more 
proudly,  as  if  it  already  wore  the  Doncaster  coronet;  and  Lady  Marabout 
sighed  as  she  rang  for  her  maid*  *^  Of  course  she  acted  wisely,  and  I 
ought  to  be  very  pleased ;  but  that  poor  dear  fellow ! — his  eyes  are  so  like 
his  mother's !" 

*'  I  congratulate  you,  mother,  on  a  clear  field.  You've  sent  that  poor 
devil  off  very  nicely,**  said  Carruthers,  the  next  morning,  paying  his 
general  visit  in  her  boudoir  before  the  day  began,  which  is  much  the 
same  time  in  town  as  in  Greenland,  and  commences,  whatever  almanacks 
may  say,  about  two  or  half-past  p.Bi.  **  Cardonnel  left  this  morning  for 
Heaven  knows  where,  and  is  going  to  exchange,  Shelleto  tells  me,  into 
the  — th,  which  is  ordered^to  Bengal,  so  he  won't  trouble  you  much  more. 
When  shall  I  be  allowed  to  congratulate  my  cousin  as  the  future  Duchess 
of  Doncaster?" 

**  Pray  don't  teaze  me,  Philip.  I've  been  vexed  enough  about  your 
firiend.  When  he  came  to  me  this  morning,  and  asked  me  if  there  was 
no  hope,  and  I  was  obliged  to  tell  him  there  was  none,  I  felt  wretched," 
said  Lady  Marabout,  as  nearly  pettishly  as  she  ever  said  anything;  *'  but 
I  am  really  not  responsible,  not  in  the  least.  Besides,  even  you  must 
admit  that  Goodwood  is  a  much  more  desirable  alliance,  and  if  Valencia 
had  accepted  Cardonnel,  pray  what  would  all  Belgravia  have  said  ?  Why, 
that  disappointed  of  Goodwood,  she  took  the  other  out  of  pure  pique ! 
We  owe  something  to  society,  Philip,  and  something  to  ourselves." 

Carruthers  laughed : 

**  Ah,  my  dear  mother,  you  women  will  never  be  worth  all  you  ought 
to  be  till  you  leave  off  towkow-ing  to  *  what  will  be  said,'  and  learn  to 
defy  that  terrible  oligarchy  of  the  Qu'en  dira-t-on?*' 
^  "When  will  Goodwood  propose?"  wondered  Lady  Marabout,  fifty 
times  a  day,  and  Valencia  Valletort  wondered  too.  Whitebait  was  being 
«aten,  and  yachts  being  victualled,  outstanding  Ascot  debts  were  being 
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settled,  and  outstanding  btlki  were  being  passed  hurriedly  through  St 
Stephens,  engagements  tor  the  Nnraeir  Stakes  ivere  being  tdked  otct, 
and  engagements  fbr  the  hymeneal  stakes  trare  being  eanrieA  out  at  Si 
Georges ;  all  the  clockwork  of  the  season  was  being  womid  tip  for  the 
last  time  previous  to  a  hsng  stand^stlH,  and  going  at  a  deooe  of  a  pace,  tt 
if  longing  to  run  down,  and  gire  its  milhon  wheels  and  k?ers  peace; 
while  ererybody  who'd  anything  to  settle,  whedier  monetary  or  matii- 
monial,  personal  or  political,  was  making  up  his  mind  about  it  and 
getting  it  o£f  his  hands,  and  some  men  were  being  polled  up  by  wide- 
awdce  Jews  to  see  what  they  were  *^  made  of,'*  whue  others  were  pulled 
np  by  adroit  dowagers  to  know  what  they  had  "  meant"  before  m  ac- 
counts of  the  season  were  scored  Out  and  settled.  *'Htpd  Croodwood 
proposed?"  asked  all  Belgraria.  **  Why  hadn*t  Goodwood  proposed?* 
asked  Lady  Marabout  and  Valencia.  Twenty  most  feyoorable  oppo^ 
tunities  for  the  performance  of  that  ceremony  had  Lady  Mmiabont  made 
for  him  accidentally  on  purpose  the  last  fortnight ;  e»sh  of  those  ^nm 
she  had  fancied  the  prectoos  fish  hooked  and  landed,  and  each  time  ibe 
had  seen  him,  &ee  from  the  hook,  floating,  comme  d'ordinaire,  on  Ae 
surfiice  of  society. 

"  He  must  speak  definitely  to-morrow,^*  thought  Lady  Mambout.  Bat 
the  larva  of  to-morrow  burst  into  the  butterfly  of  to-day,  and  to-dsj 
passed  into  the  chrysalis  of  yesterday,  and  Goodwood  urns  always  very 
nearly  caught,  and  never  quite  f 

•*  Come  op-stairs,  PhiKp ;  I  want  to  show  you  a  fitde  Paul  Potter  I 
bought  the  other  day,"  said  Lady  Marabont  one  mormng,  returning  from 
a  shopping  expedition  to  Regent-street,  meeting  her  son  at  her  own  door 
just  descending  from  his  tilbury.  "  Lord  Goodwood  calling,  did  yon  say, 
Soames?  Oh,  vety  well."  And  Lady  Marabout  floated  up  the  staircase, 
but  signed  to  her  footman  to  open  the  door,  imA  of  the  drawing-room,  bat 
of  her  own  boudoir.  **  The  Potter  is  in  my  own  room,  Philip ;  you  most 
come  in  here  if  you  wish  to  see  it,"  said  that  adroit  lady,  for  the  b€ne6t 
of  Soames  and  his  con&^res.  But  when  the  door  was  shot  Lady  Mara- 
bout lowered  her  voice  confidentially:  **The  Potter  isn't  here,  dear;  I 
had  it  hang  in  the  little  cabinet  through  the  drawing-rooms,  bat  I  dont 
wish  to  go  up  there  for  a  few  moments— you  understand." 

Carruthers  threw  himself  in  a  chair,  and  laughed  till  the  dogs  B^, 
Bonbon,  and  Pandore  all  barked  in  a  furious  concert 

**  I  understand !  So  Goodwood's  positively  coming  to  the  point  up 
there,  is  he  ?" 

"  No  doubt  he  is,"  said  Lady  Marabout,  reprovingly.  <*  Why  d» 
should  he  come  in  when  I  was  not  at  home?  There  is  nothing  extraor- 
dinary in  it.  The  only  thing  I  have  wondered  at  is  his  having  delayed 
so  long." 

*^  If  a  man  had  to  hang  himself,  would  you  wonder  he  put  off  pollii^ 
the  bolt?" 

"I  don't  see  any  point  in  your  jests  at  all!"  returned  Lady  Marsfcout 
•*  There  is  nothing  ridiculous  in  winning  such  a  girl  as  Valencia." 

"  No ;  but  the  question  here  is  not  of  winning  her,  but  of  buying  her. 
The  price  is  a  little  high — a  ducal  coronet  and  splendid  settlements,  a 
wedding-ring  and  bondage  ft>r  life ;  but  he  will  buy  her,  neverdieless. 
Cardonnel  couldn't  pay  the  first  half  of  the  price,  and  so  he  was  swept 
out  of  the  auction.room«     You  are  shocked,  nolher?    Ah,  troth  ^ 
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fljhoddng  sometimesy  and  alwajB  maladroift ;  (me  oi^tn't  to  hnng  it  into 
ladies'  boudoirs." 

**  Hold  yonr  tongoe^  Philm !  I  will  not  hare  you  so  satirical.  Where 
do  70a  take  it  from?  Not  from  me,  I  am  sure !  Hark  I  there  is  Good* 
wood  going !  That  is  his  step  on  the  stairs,  I  think !  Dear  me,  Philips 
I  wbh  you  sympathised  with  me  a  little  more,  for  I  «fo  feel  happy,  and  I 
can't  help  it ;  dear  Adeliza  will  be  so  gratified." 

**  My  dear  mother,  Til  do  my  best  to  be  sympathetic,  FU  go  and  oon- 
gratulate  Goodwood  as  he  gets  in  his  cab,  if  you  fancy  I  ought ;  but,  you 
see,  if  I  were  in  DiUnMney  befaoldbg  the  head  of  my  best  mend  coming 
oS,  I  couldn't  quite  get  up  the  amount  of  sympathy  in  their  pleasure  at 
die  refreshing  sight  the  Dahomites  might  expect  from  me,  and  so—" 

But  Lady  Marabout  missed  the  comparison  of  herself  to  a  Dahomite^ 
far  she  had  opened  the  door  and  was  crossing  to  the  drawiog-rooms,  her 
eyes  bright,  her  step  elastio,  her  heart  exultant  at  the  triumph  of  her 
manoBuvres.  The  Hon.  Val  was  playing  with  some  ferns  in  an  ^tag^ 
at  the  bottom  of  the  furUiest  room,  and  responded  to  the  kiss  her  aunt 
bestowed  on  her  about  as  much  as  if  she  had  been  one  of  the  statuettes 
on  the  consoles. 

**  Well,  love,  fohai  did  he  say  T'  asked  Lady  Marabout,  breathlessly, 
with  eager  delight  and  confident  anticipation. 

Like  drops  of  ice  on  warm  rose-leaves  fell  each  word  of  the  intensely 
dull  and  slightly  sulky  response  on  Lady  Marabout's  heart. 

**He  said  that  he  goes  to  Cowee  to-morrow  for  the  Royal  Yacht 
Squadron  dinner,  and  then  on  in  the  Anadtfomette  to  the  Spitsbergen 
coast  for  walruses.    He  left  a  P.P.C.  card  for  you." 

•*  Goes  !"  shrieked  Lady  Marabout. 

''Goes,"  responded  the  Hon.  Vat. 

^  And  said  no  more  than  that  ?" 

^  No  more  than  that  I" 

The  Pet  Eligible  had  flown  off  uneau^ht  after  all !  Lady  Marabout 
needed  no  further  explanation — tout  fut  dit.  They  were  both  nlent  and 
paralysed.  Do  you  suppose  Pompey  and*  Cornelia  had  much  need  of 
words  when  they  met  at  Lesbos  after  the  horrible  d^ioute  of  Pharsaiia  P 

**  Fm  in  your  mother^s  blackest  books,  pour  toujours,  Phil,"  said  Good- 
wood to  Carruthers  and  some  few  of  us  as  we  swung  4owii  in  the  express 
to  Portsmouth  fer  the  R.  V.  Y.  C.  Squadron  Regatta  of  that  year,  '« but 
I  can't  help  it.  It's  no  good  to  badga:  us  into  marriage ;  it  only  makeg 
m  doable,  and  nm  to  earth.  I  uhu  near  comproasising  myself  with  your 
eourin,  I  grant,  but  the  thing  that  chilled  me  was,  she's  too  studied.  Iff 
aU  got  up  beforehand,  and  goes  upon  clockwork,  and  it  don't  interest  one 
accordingly;  the  mechanism's  peifeot,  b«t  we  know  when  it  will  raise  its 
hand,  and  move  its  eree,  and  bow  its  head,  and  when  we're  kK>ked  at  its 
beau^  o>nce  we  get  tued  of  it  That'e  the  feult  in  Valencia,  and  in  seores 
of  them,  and  u  kmg  as  they  w<m*t  be  natural,  why,  they  oan't  ha^e 
nracb  «liance  with  us !" 

Whicfa  piece  of  adrwe  Carnithers,  when  be  next  saw  Us  mother,  re* 
peated  to  her,  fer  the  edification  of  ail  future  debutantes,  adding  a  small 
sermon  of  his  own : 

^  My  dear  mother,  I  ask  you,  is  it  to  be  expected  that  we  can  many 
just  to  oblige  women  and  please  the  newspapers  ?    Would  you  hare  me 
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marched  off  to  Hanoyer-sqaare  because  it  would  be  a  kindness  to  take 
one  of  Lady  Elmer's  marriageable  daughters,  or  because  a  leading  journal 
fills  up  an  empty  column  with  farcical  lamentation  on  our  dislike  to  the 
bonda^  ?  Of  course  you  wouldn't ;  yet,  for  no  better  reasons,  you'd 
have  chained  poor  Goodwood,  if  you  could  have  caught  him.  Whether 
a  man  likes  to  marry  or  not  is  certainly  his  own  pnTate  business,  though 
just  now  it's  made  a  popular  public  discussion.  Do  you  wonder  that  we 
ahirk  the  insUtution?  If  we  have  not  fortune  marriage  cramps  our 
•energies,  our  resources,  our  ambitions,  loads  us  with  petty  cares,  and 
trebles  our  anxieties.  To  one  Francis  Jeffreys  who  rises  with  such  a  burden 
'•n  his  shoulders,  how  many  sink  down  in  the  obscurity  of  the  trottoir, 
who,  but  for  the  leaden  weight  of  pecuniary  difficulties  with  which  mar- 
riage has  laden  their  feet,  might  have  climbed  the  highest  round  in  the 
social  ladder  ?  On  the  other  side,  if  we  have  fortune,  if  we  have  the 
bonheur  malheureux  to  be  eligible,  is  it  wonderful  that  we  are  not  Bat- 
tered by  the  worship  of  young  ladies  who  love  tis  for  what  we  shall  give 
them,  that  we  don't  feel  exactly  honoured  by  being  courted  for  what  we 
are  worth,  and  that  we're  not  over-willing  to  give  up  our  liberty  to 
oblige  those  who  look  on  us  only  'as  good  speculations?  Qu'en  pensei- 
frons,  eh  ?" 

Lady  Marabout  looked  up  and  shook  her  head  mournfully: 
**  My  dear  Philip,  you  are  right.  I  see  it — I  don't  dispute  it ;  but 
when  a  thing  becomes  personal,  you  know  philosophy  becomes  difficult 
I  have  such  Tetters  from  poor  dear  Adeliza — such  letters !  Of  course  she 
thinks  it  is  all  my  fault,  and  I  believe  she  will  break  entirely  with  me.  It 
is  so  very  shocking.  You  see  all  Belgravia  coupled  their  names,  and  the 
very  day  that  he  went  off  to  Cowes  in  that  heartless,  abominable  manner, 
if  an  announcement  of  the  alliance  as  arranged  did  not  positively  appear 
in  the  Court  Circular  !  It  did  indeed  !  I  am  sure  Anne  Hautton  was  at 
the  bottom  of  it ;  it  would  be  just  like  her.  Perhaps  poor  Valencia  can- 
not be  pitied  after  her  treatment  of  Cardonnel,  but  it  is  very  hard  on  me." 
And  Lady  Marabout  covered  her  eyes  with  her  gossamer  handkerclue^ 
and  shed  bond  fide  tears  for  the  hundred  and  twentieth  time  over  this 
crowning  humiliation  of  her  chaperone's  career  and  the  loss  of  the  PsT 
Eligible. 

Lady  Marabout  is  right :  when  a  thing  becomes  personal,  philosophy 
becomes  difficult  When  your  gun  misses  fire,  and  a  fine  cock  bira 
whirrs  up  from  the  covert  and  takes  wing  unharmed,  never  to  swell  the 
number  of  your  triumphs  and  the  size  of  your  game-bag,  could  you  by 
any  chance  find  it  in  your  soul  to  sympathise  with  the  bird's  gratification 
at  your  mortification  and  its  own  g^od  luck  ?  I  fancy  not  So  we  can't 
be  too  hard  on  Lady  Marabout's  grief  at  the  loss  of  her  covey.  ^ 
have  game  of  all  kinds  to  console  us;  if  one  sort  be  wanting  there  is 
another,  and  we  can  turn  from  blackcock  to  deer,  from  grouse  to  par- 
tridges, from  foxes  to  seals,  from  walruses  to  florikens,  from  jaguan  to 
cariboos,  selon  the  season  and  the  hemisphere;  but  women  have  no  sport 
but  U9 ;  can  we  wonder  if  they  spend  all  their  time  burnishing  their  little 
shot-guns,  and  abuse  us  roundly  if  we  fly  away  untouched  ?  Surely  not ; 
only — let's  keep  clear  of  the  battue,  mes  chers,  for  our  own  sakes,  since 
charity  begins  at  home ! 
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Br  FRJBDBBICK  MABSUALL* 

No.  VII.— Iroh. 

The  derelopment  of  the  French  iron-trade  daring  the  Utt  forty  years 
it  one  of  the  striking  features  of  the  industrial  history  of  the  century. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  Creusot  works,  which  were  esta- 
blished  in  1783  on  a  joint  deposit  of  both  iron  and  coal,  and  where  coke 
has  always  been  used  as  fuel,  iron  was,  until  1821,  exclusively  smelted 
in  FrmnoB  with  wood  charcoal.  This  system  of  manufacture  was  natural 
enough  in  a  country  which  eren  now  possesses  nineteen  millions  of  acres 
of  forest,  o£fering  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  charcoal,  where 
until  »  very  recent  date  the  use  of  coal  was  virtually  unknown,  and 
where  iron  ores,  though  abundantly  distributed  over  the  surface,  are 
rarely  found  in  Uie  nei^bourhood  of  coal  fields.  The  iron-trade,  when  it 
first  came  into  existence  some  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago,  was  there- 
fore based  on  wood  fuel  alone,  and  all  the  old  works  were  put  up  close 
to  forests.  But  the  gradual  rise  in  the  price  of  charcoal,  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  progressing  demand  for  it,  and  partly  from  the  constantly 
increasing  rigour  with  which  the  sales  of  state  and  communal  timber 
are  conducted  by  the  government  ofiicials  ;  the  growing  necessity  for  a 
cheap  and  abundant  production  of  metal;  the  augmentation  of  the  yield 
of  coal;  and,  more  than  all,  the  encouraging  example  of  England,  nave 
brought  about,  since  1821,  Uie  genend  establishment  of  coal  and  coke 
iron  woriis. 

In  1821,  which  date  may  be  taken  as  the  pobt  of  departure  of  the 
present  state  of  the  trade,  there  exbted  in  France  348  charcoal  works, 
which  produced  in  that  year  183,700  tons  of  iron  (pig  and  bar  together), 
and  2  coke  works  producing  3000  tons.  But  in  1859  the  proportions 
had  become  so  radically  changed  that  while  the  make  of  char(x>al  iron 
had  got  up  to  443,879  tons,  that  of  coal  and  coke  iron  had  risen  from 
3000  to  938,371  tons.  The  creation  of  this  totally  new  industry  is  the 
work  of  the  last  thirty-eight  years;  its  effect  has  been  not  only  to  quin- 
tuple the  total  production  of  1821,  but  to  reduce  the  price  by  two-thirds, 
so  enabling  France  to  begin  to  compete  with  England  in  parts  of  the 
European  market.  It  certably  may  be  classed  among  the  most  im- 
portant results  which  French  trade  has  attained  since  the  Restoration. 

This  immense  progress  has  not,  however,  been  effected  without  da- 
maging the  old  charcoal  trade,  which  the  French  regard,  with  reason,  as 
a  peculiariy  national  industry,  and  which  they  desire  to  maintain  in  full 
vigour,  not  only  for  its  hbtorical  interest,  but  because  of  the  particular 
^celleoce  of  its  products.  It  is  true  that  its  yield  has  more  than  doubled 
since  1821,  notwithstandmg  the  competition  of  the  cheaper  and  inferior 
eoal-made  iron,  but  its  prices  have  been  cut  down  one-half,  and  a  certain 
number  of  the  older  establishments,  which  were  too  for  removed  from  the 
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raw  material  or  from  the  new  centres  of  consumption  which  have  sprang 
up,  have  been  entirely  ruined.  But  by  the  introduction  of  new  processes 
and  better  adminstration,  considerable  economies  have  been  simulta- 
neously effected  in  the  cost  of  production.  The  most  important  saving 
obtained  is  in  the  quantity  of  charcoal  employed,  which  has  been  reduced 
since  1815  from  30  to  22  cwt  per  ton  of  pig  manufactured :  this  dimi- 
nution, calculated  on  the  present  average  prices  of  wood,  represents  about 
IL  5s.  It  is  generally  thought  that  further  improvements  will  continue  to 
be  introducea,  and  that  the  charcoal  iron-trade,  though  so  hardly  pressed 
and  so  much  surpassed  in  importance  by  its  younger  rival,  will  be  able  to 
hold  its  eround. 

Tlie  charcoal  forges  of  the  Champagne  ooantry  have,  however,  almost 
entirely  ceased  to  use  wood  fuel  (or  making  bar;  they  have  compromised 
tiie  difficulty  by  meeting  it  half  way  ;  they  continue  to  manufiftctore  ^tmt 
mg  exclusively  with  charcoal,  but  they  convert  it  into  bar  with  cosl. 
The  introduction  of  this  system  has  divided  tlie  trade  and  its  prodocts 
into  three  classes,  the  pure  charcoal  iron,  which  is  principally  made  in 
Franche-Comt^,  though  a  good  deal  comes  also  from  other  provioces; 
the  mized«fuel  iron,  whtdi  comes  from  the  Haute* Marse  anil  other  de- 
partments of  Champagne ;  and  the  coal  and  coke  iron,  which  may  be 
said  to  be  manufntured  all  over  France  wherever  coal  is  found. 

The  trade  in  all  its  brandies  is  not  carried  on  under  favourable 
cireumstanoes,  as  compared  with  England  or  Belgium.  The  laws  wlndi 
regulate  it  are  onerous  and  restrictive.  No  iron  master  is  allowed  to 
become  possessor  of  mines  for  his  own  exclusive  use ;  all  he  has  is  a  pfe> 
ferential  right  to  draw  ore  from  the  neighbourhood,  and  anybody  else 
may  put  up  works  alongside  him  and  use  the  same  mineral.  Further- 
more, since  the  law  of  1810,  no  iron  master  can  acquire  coal  mines.  The 
object  of  this  singular  legislation  is  to  prevent  monopoly  or  coalition  of 
interests,  and  to  give  the  public  the  benefit  of  the  competition  whi^  tiie 
obligatory  division  of  mineral  property  was  expected  to  produce.  The 
result  is,  of  course,  identically  the  contrary*  Although  the  average  ptiee 
of  iron  ore  is  lower  in  France  than  in  England,  especially  in  oonsideratioQ 
of  its  generally  superior  quality,  it  and  the  coal  to  woirk  it  are  bought 
by  the  fVench  iron  masters  at  prices  whi<^  include  not  only  royalties  to 
the  state  and  the  landowner,  but  also  a  profit  to  the  seller.  Ores 
and  coal  are  regarded  in  Friince  rather  as  merchandise  tiian  as  raw 
material,  and  the  price  of  manufactured  iron  includes  evenrwhere,  witk 
llie  unimportant  exception  of  a  few  of  the  older  works  which  possessed 
mines  of  their  own  before  1810,  the  two  first  profits  of  the  dealers  m 
tins  merchandise  plus  that  of  the  iron  master  himself.  Coal  at  the  pit 
costs  in  France  just  twice  as  much  as  in  England,  not  because  it  is  wortk 
that  di£Eerence,  but  because,  as  was  shown  in  tfie  preoediDg  artiele,  the 
coal-owners  are  masters  of  the  market  and  fix  their  own  prices. 

The  transport  of  coal  and  ore  is  another  heavy  chai^ ;  indeed,  many 
French  iron  masters  assert  that  their  expenses  for  ooid  and  carnage  aloae 
amount  to  51.  158.  per  ton  of  iron  produced,  which  is  as  much  as  tke 
present  sale  price  of  Webh  bar.  But  the  cost  of  carriage  per  milt  is 
Teally  lower  in  France  than  in  Engknd.  The  reports  of  the  engiiieen 
Miit  over  by  the  Frendi  government  to  examine  the  qwstion  prove  that 
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bejond  doubt ;  and  the  reason  -why  the  French  pay  more  for  earriage  is 
that  their  distances  are  so  much  more  considerable,  and  that,  notwith- 
standing their  g^at  administrative  i^ilitj,  their  arrangements  for  loading, 
unloading,  and  shifting,  are  less  economical  than  in  England.  Tins 
question  of  transports,  so  important  for  a  trade  which  employs  sach  heayy 
raw  material,  is  aggravated  by  the  circumstance  that  the  iron  masters 
can  do  nothing  to  help  ibeonelves  in  the  matter.  The  power  of  cheapen- 
ing^ local  carriage  by  tlie  construction  of  private  roads  or  railways  may  be 
said  not  to  exist,  for  they  can  only  be  established  on  the  same  conditions 
as  apply  to  ordinary  public  works.  No  one  can  make  himself  a  branch 
line^  even  on  his  own  land,  without  first  obtaining  a  regular  concession, 
wiih  all  its  fbrmalitiei  and  responsilulities ;  and  when  it  is  got,  the  railway 
must  be  construoted  and  worked  mider  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
govemment  engineers,  who  have  the  rigbt  to  alter  the  plans.  Even  the 
use  of  water  power  is  almost  as  costly  as  steam,  from  the  endless  re- 
stdcdoDs  and  charges  attached  to  its  employment.  Another  burden 
occurs  in  the  heavy  direct  taxation  imposed  on  all  manufiftcturers,  not 
only  on  their  buildings  and  establishments,  but  also  on  the  very  right  to 
trade.  No  industry  can  be  carried  on  in  France  without  a  patent  or  cer- 
tificate of  permission,  the  cost  of  which  rises  in  proportion  with  the 
nature  and  importance  of  the  business.  Some  of  the  large  iron  firms  pay 
from  4000/.  to  8000/.  a  year  in  taxes  on  their  special  position  as  manu- 
fecturers.  It  is  true  that  the  income  tax  presses  almost  equally  heavily 
on  Boany  English  firms,  but  that  is  a  general  charge  which  they  support 
in  comnnon  with  every  one  else,  while  the  French  law  levies  payments  on 
ihe  particular  occupation  pursued. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  with  sucb  a  string  of  difficulties  and  charges 
on  tbeir  back,  and  especially  with  the  high  price  of  coal,  the  French  iron 
masters  should  bring  out  their  products  at  a  higher  price  than  in  England ; 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  trade,  in  the  face  of  these  numerous  obstacles,  is 
all  the  more  creditable  and  remarkable ;  it  adds  another  proof  to  those 
already  existing  of  the  industrial  capacity  of  the  French,  and  it  shows 
how  great  tbeir  manufacturing  success  would  be  if  they  were  not  kept 
down  and  fettered  by  govemment  control. 

As  a  compensation  for  all  these  special  disadvantages^  the  French  coal 
iron-trade  has  had  one  great  advantace :  it  was  established  with  the  ex- 
ample of  England  to  guide  it  from  the  beginning ;  it  was  able  to  start 
under  the  h&k  known  conditions  of  arrangement  and  direction  ;  time  and 
money  were  not  wasted  in  trials ;  and  the  machinery  put  up  at  the  very 
outset  was  of  the  best  workmanship  aad  great  force. 

In  1820  ordinary  charcoal  iron  sold  at  24Z.  per  ton;  in  1835  it  was 
only  worth  16/L,  while  coal-made  bar  fetched  12<.  At  this  moment  the 
ehtfcoal  forges  cannot  get  more  than  10/. ;  while  Creusot,  which  is  at 
the  head  of  the  coal  branch  of  the  trade,  is  s^mg  at  8/.  The  average 
retail  price  of  coal  bar  iron  in  all  France  is  about  9/.  6s.  The  total 
dimmution  of  price  during  the  last  forty  years  is  therefore  equal  to  more 
than  60  per  cent.,  while  the  production  has  increased  sevenfold  in  the 
■aaae  period. 

The  official  returns  of  the  quantities  and  values  prodaced  in  1869  (die 
hikest  date  to  which  they  extend)  are  as  follows : 
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Pig  iron: 

Charcoal  .    .  .  336,018  tons,  worth  £2,137,720  =  £6    7    2  per  ton. 

Coal  and  coke  .  626,134    „       „        2,528,600  =   4  16    1     „ 


ToUl    .  .  862,162  „  „  £4,666,820 

rronght  iron : 

Charcoal.    .  .107,861  „  „  £1,819,860  =  £16  17    5 

Coal  and  coke  .412,237  „  „  6,140,170=    12    9    4 


Total    .    .  620,098    „       „     £6,960,020 

It  results  from  ihb  table  that  about  three-eighths  of  the  [ng  and  about 
a  quarter  of  the  wrought  iron  are  still  made  with  charcoal,  and  that  the 
total  make  of  both  lauds  amounted  in  1859  to  1,382,250  tons,  wortii 
11,626,340/.  But  it  must  be  obsenred,  with  reference  to  the  avenge 
Talues  shown  for  that  year,  that  not  only  hare  prices  fallen  since  about 
10  per  cent,  but  that  the  aboTe  mean  rates  for  wroi^t  iron  indnde  the 
proportionate  cost  of  plates,  girders,  and  all  the  other  more  ezpensiTe 
classes  of  iron.  The  actual  wholesale  prices  of  ordinary  bar  do  not  ex- 
ceed, as  have  just  been  said,  lOL  for  charcoal  iron,  and  8/.  to  SL  10s.  for 
coal  iron. 

It  is  extremely  di£5cult  to  g^ve  any  reliable  details  of  the  present  cost 
of  manufacture  without  going  into  private  calculadons,  whidi,  after  all, 
would  have  no  real  value.  The  only  official  figures  recently  published 
on  the  subject  are  contained  in  the  evidence  taken  before  the  committee 
appointed  to  fix  the  duties  under  the  commercial  trea^  with  England; 
but  no  confidence  can  be  phioed  in  them,  because  they  were  given  by  the 
iron  masters  themselves,  with  the  natural  intention  of  exaggerating  cost, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  highest  possible  protective  duty.  As,  howerer, 
they  offer  the  only  information  bearing  on  the  matter  which  has  appeared 
of  late  years,  it  is  worth  while  to  quote  them,  but  with  the  express  reserve 
that  they  can  only  be  regarded  as  illustrative. 

The  iron  makers  of  the  Haute- Mame  gave  their  cost  as  follows  for  the 
manufacture  of  pig  with  charcoal  and  its  conversion  into  bar  with  coal : 

Ore— 3  tons  at  6s.  8d £10    0 

Labour  and  general  expenses        .        .        ..110 
Charcoal 3  15    0 


Cost  of  1  ton  of  pig   .        .       .    .  £5  16  0 

To  turn  this  pig  into  bar,  the  further  expenses  are : 

1  ton  6  cwt.  of  pig  at  6/.  18s.  6d.,  delivered  at 

the  forge £7  14  0 

Labour  and  general  expenses        .        .        .    .  2  10  0 

1  ton  6  cwt.  of  coal  at  U  6s 1  14  0 


Cost  of  1  ton  of  bar   .        .        .    .  £11  18    0 

For  Franche-Comt^,  whioh  is  exclusively  a  wood  fuel  country,  and 
where  charcoal  alone  is  used  both  for  pig  and  bar,  the  details  were  given 
as  follows  2 
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Ore— 4  tons  at  lis.  3d. £2    5    0 

Labour  and  general  expenses  .  .  ..140 
CJharooal 3  17    0 

Cost  of  1  ton  of  pig    .        .        ..£760 

1  ton  7  cwt.  of  pig,  at  8/.  at  the  forge  .  .  £10  16  0 
Labour  and  genem  expenses  .  .  ..200 
Charcoal 4    0    0 

Cost  of  1  ton  of  bar  .        .        .    .  £16  16    0 

Both  these  accountSi  especially  the  latter,  are  evidently  swollen,  for 
with  such  a  cost  of  production  compared  with  present  sale  prices  all  the 
works  in  France  would  be  hopelessly  ruined  in  six  months.  In  contra- 
diction with  both,  M.  Eugene  Flachat,  one  of  the  first  engineers  of 
France,  declared  to  the  same  committee,  in  evidence  which  presents  the 
most  complete  and  lucid  statement  which  has  ever  been  published  of  the 
nature  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  iron  trade  has  to  struggle,  that 
charcoal  {ng  can  be  manufactured  for  41,  128.  It  should,  however,  be 
remarked  diat  the  wood-fuel  iron  makers  are  obliged  to  keep  a  large 
amount  of  capital  unproductive  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  stocks  of 
charcoal  which  they  have  to  maintain,  and  that  this  constitutes  a  serious 
chaige  for  interest,  and  so  increases  the  amoimt  of  general  expenses. 

The  cost  prices  of  coal  and  coke  iron  were  not  presented  to  the  com* 
mittee  with  the  same  professed  exactness  as  those  of  charcoal  iron. 
Besides,  they  vary  materially  with  the  locality  and  with  the  distances  of 
carriage  on  ore  and  coal.  For  instance,  M.  de  Wendel  raises  ore  at 
Hayange  (Moselle)  which  costs  him  3s.  8d.  per  ton,  and  he  mixes  it  with 
Nassau  ore,  which  is  worth  R  3s.  At  Creusot  the  coal  does  not  pro- 
bably stand  at  a  higher  price  than  7s.,  while  certain  forges  of  the  Haut- 
Rhin  pay  II.  10s.  for  it.  The  only  statement  o£fered  to  the  committee 
of  the  cost  of  coal-made  pig  was  put  in  by  M.  Finard,  of  Marquise,  near 
Boulogne ;  his  figures  are  as  follows : 

Ore— 3  tons,  at  8s £14  0 

Labour 0    8  0 

General  expenses 0  16  0 

Coal--2i  tons,  at  19s 3    7  6 

Cost  of  1  ton  of  pig       .        .        .   £4  15    6 

The  real  figure  is  probably  somewhere  about  42.  Ss. 

Before  the  recent  commercial  treaties  with  England  and  Belgium  the 
duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  iron  into  France  were--on  pig, 
IL  18s.  5d.  per  ton;  and  on  wrought  iron,  from  4/.  10s.  to  6/.  14s.  3d., 
according  to  the  class.  For  some  years  the  customs  returns  had  indi- 
cated the  introduction  of  only  imperceptible  quantities  of  wrought  iron, 
and  showed  that  the  importation  of  pig  was  steadily  diminishing.  The 
sale  of  foreign  pig  was,  indeed,  almost  entirely  hmited  to  the  north- 
western and  Channel  coast  districts;  in  the  interior  it  was  scarcely  used 
at  aU,  excepting  to  give  softness  and  liquidity  to  certain  hard  French 
pigs,  with  wluch  it  was  mixed.     The  first  cause  of  this  diminution  was 
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the  constant  increase  of  the  French  make,  combined  witb  aooirespondiog 
redaction  of  price ;  but  another  important  modre  was  the  lapid  augmen- 
tation which  has  occurred  in  the  importation  of  Belgian  or»^  which  has 
latterly  been  supplied  at  low  rates  to  the  iron  woi^  in  the  north  of 
France,  so  enabling  them  to  produce  pig  cheaper  than  with  their  own 
mineral.  While  the  annual  deliveries  of  foreign  pig  fell  from  100,000 
to  60,000  tons  in  the  three  years  ending  1858,  the  importation  of 
Belgian  ore  rose  from  58,000  tons  in  1857  to  118,000  tons  in  1859. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  case-^hen  the  new  treaty  came  into  force  on 
the  1st  October,  1860.  The  duties  applied  under  it  are  1/.  on  pig,  and 
2/.  16s.  On  wrought  iron  of  all  Idads,  the  only  distinction  of  class  being 
for  very  thin  sheets  or  very  heavy  plates,  which  latter  pay  SI.  16i.  The 
present  tariff  presents,  therefore^  about  half  the  former  rates. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1860,  under  the  old  law,  France  paid 
duty  on  13,677  tons  of  foreign  pig  and  on  173  tons  of  wrou^t  iron; 
while  during  the  same  periocT  of  1861,  with  the  new  tariff  in  force,  the 
quantities  much  passed  the  custom-houses  amounted  to  44,574  tons  of 
pig  (of  which  38,477  tons  came  from  Great  Britain)  and  727  tons  of 
wrought  iron :  it  appears,  therefore,  that  each  category  has  more  than 
tripled  under  the  ioJiuence  of  the  reduced  duties.  The  retunis  of  pre- 
vious years  had  already  shown  that  there  is  a  wide  practical  difference  in 
the  disposition  to  import  the  two  categories  of  iron,  for  whOe  pig  comes 
in  in  comparatively  large  quantities,  wrought  iron  appears  to  be  scvedy 
imported  at  all ;  the  figures  of  1861  bring  out  this  faoi  more  cleaily 
•tiiL  The  distinction,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  is  not  so  absolute  as  it 
looks  at  first  nght,  but  stiH  it  really  exists  to  a  marked  degree;  it  pro- 
oeeds  from  the  circumstance  that  the  French  want  pig,  especially  fov 
mixing,  and  that  they  do  not  want  bar  for  home  consumption,  their  own 
production  suflBcing  for  their  interior  wants  of  the  latter;  it  does  not 
arise  in  any  way  from  an  excess  of  duty  on  bar  comparatively  with  pig ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  present  diflference  of  duty  between  the  two  is  only 
11. 168.,  while  the  French  iron  masters  cidoulate  the  differenoe  of  the  cost 
of  manufiEu:ture  of  pig  and  bar  at  an  average  of  41.  If  the  importation 
depended  on  the  'amount  of  the  duty  alone,  it  ia  obvioMB  Iha^  admitting 
41.  to  be  the  real  French  margin  between  the  two^  bar  eovld  now  be 
brought  in  proportionated  more  advantageously  than  pig. 

The  fact  is  that  both  the  duties  are  prohibitive.  Taking  Scotch  pig  at 
21. 15s.  at  Glasgow,  it  costs  in  Paris,  after  addinfi^  1/.  12s.  for  carriage  and 
11.  for  duty,  51.  7s.  per  ton,  while  French  coal  pig  can  be  got  for  4?.  128. 
Bar  iron,  which  costs  51.  15s.  in  Wales,  costs  Ih  8sk  for  eaniag%  and 
dJL  16s.  for  duty,  making  the  price  in  Paris  9f.  198.,  wfaiW  the  letaU  price 
of  coal  bar  there  is  about  9^.  5s.  It  is  thOTcfore  evident  that  Engkad 
cannot  sell  either  (^ass  of  iron  in  the  interior  of  France  under  the  nev 
tariff,  and  that  if  the  importation  of  p^  goes  on  it  ia  beeanse  it  is  rsaUy 
wanted.  The  pig  brought  in  is  ahnost  all  Scotch,  and  of  tbe  ekeapeik 
quality,  the  high-priced  Engli^  pgs  finding  no  demand  at  all. 

There  are,  however,  circwnstances  behind  the  eortain  which  pat  a  di^ 
ferent  fmee  on  to  this  question  of  importation. 

An  imperial  detree  of  Oeloher  17, 1857,  avtherised  the  temporary  in- 
trodnetion  into  France,  without  duty,  of  p^  and  wrought  iron,  steel,  and 
copper,  destined  to  be  manufactured  into  engines,  ships,  or  iron  constnic- 
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tioDS  of  any  kind,  and  to  be  re-exported  within  ax  monthly  the  importer 
proving  that  he  really  requires  the  materials  for  orders  under  execution. 

Under  this  decree  any  French  iron  ship  or  engine  builder  is  therefore 
able  to  supply  himself  with  iron  firom  England  or  Belgium  far  under  the 
prices  in  France^  and  bring  it  in  duty  &ee,  engaging  himself  by  a  special 
tbond,  called  an  acquit  k  caution,  to  export  the  object  manu&ctnied  with 
it,  or,  failin£^  snch  exportation  within  six  months,  to  pay  the  duty.  The 
advantage  thus  accorded  to  t)ie  French  machine  and  iron  bridge  mabara 
is  so  great  that  the  amount  of  such  articles  sold  abroad  doubled  in  eighteen 
m(m&  af^  the  promulgation  of  the  decree.  This  waa  its  first  conse* 
quence ;  it  has  had  a  second  one,  which  particularly  affects  the  oonditioas 
of  the  general  importation  of  foreign  iron. 

There  are  in  France  several  large  engine  builders  who  buy  all  the  iroo 
thf y  use,  and  who  therefore  profit  largely  by  this  arranfi;ement,  whidi 
enables  them  to  purchase  it  economici^y  abroad.  But  there  are  many 
others  who  are  iron  masters  as  well  as  engine  builders,  and  who  use  theu 
own  iron  exclusively  for  all  the  machines,  bridges,  and  oihet  work  which 
they  deliver.  The  latter,  of  course,  found  themselves  at  onoe  beaten  by 
the  former  for  all  foreign  orders,  in  consequence  of  the  difference  thus  pro* 
duced  in  the  first  cost  of  the  iron  used  by  each.  To  compensate  this  they 
invented  the  expedient  of  creating  in  their  own  favour  a  drawback  on  the 
exportation  of  tneir  iron  hj  sellmg  to  others  die  right  which  they  poe* 
se^ed  under  the  decree  of  importing,  duty  free,  a  wdght  of  metal  exactly 
equal  to  that  of  the  manufactured  oUecta  which  they  were  about  to  make 
for  exportation  with  their  own  French  iroo.  Three  or  four  active  broker^ 
who  perceived  the  importance  of  this  new  traffic,  constituted  themselves 
intermediates  between  the  manufacturers  who  had  French  iron  goods  to 
export  and  the  dealers  who  had  foreign  iron  to  bring  in.  They  bought 
from  the  former  the  riffht  of  importing,  so  producing  a  premium  on  the 
article  exported,  and  niey  sold  it  to  the  latter  at  a  pnce  which,  after 
deducting  the  broker's  profit  has  averaged  for  the  last  three  yeara  about 
IL  10s.  per  ton  under  the  real  duty. 

To  make  the  case  quite  clear,  take  the  example  of  a  French  firm 
tendering  for  a  Spanish  railway  bridge ;  the  price  would  be  about  20/.  a 
ton  for  delivery  at  ^  frontier  or  in  a  port,  but  as,  at  the  present  ralue 
of  drawback  warrants,  the  exporter  would  sell  the  right  of  impoiting  an 
equal  wei|^  for  IL  10s.  a  ton,  he  is  aUe  to  tender  at  ISL  lOs.,  so 
coming  down  to  the  price  of  his  rivals,  who  manufacture  die  same  bridge 
with  foreign  iron  brought  in  for  the  purpose  duty  firee.  The  difference 
between  this  1/.  lOs.  imd  the  duty  of  21.  16a.  represents  the  value  of  the 
carriage  paid  by  the  houses  wlio  use  forei^  iron;  the  pricea  of  the 
iron  material  used  come  out  thereforo  equal  m  both  cases.  The  broker 
who  buys  the  riebt  of  importation  at  IL  lOs.  sells  it  to  a  dealer  hr 
II.  12s^  and  all  tnat  the  parties  have  to  do  is  to  take  care  that  the  ex- 
portation takes  place  withm  six  months  after  the  importation.  Theae 
figures  are  not  absolutely  exact,  as  will  presently  be  onsenred ;  they  are 
only  intended  to  be  illustrative* 

The  trade  in  these  warrants  is  now  regularly  established ;  it  ofiera  at 
this  mcMQMmt  the  means  of  importing  fHg  iron  at  about  5s.,  and  wrought 
iron  at  from  1/.  to  1/.  ^s.  per  ton  bebw  the  duty.  It  is  openly  carried 
on  under  the  eyes  of  the  government,  and  wrougnt  iron  may  m  said  to 
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be  exclunvely  brought  into  France  by  this  system;  for  on  an  article  for 
which  the  demand  is  comparatively  so  small,  no  deder  can  afford  to  paj 
the  full  duty,  while  his  competitors  confine  themselves  to  the  use  of 
warrants. 

While,  however,  it  enables  importers  to  bring  in  wrought  iron  st  a 
duty  of  firom  1/.  12s.  to  1/.  16s.,  instead  of  the  tariff  rate  of  2/.  16s.,  if 
has  the  double  inconvenience  of  limiting  the  effective  importation  to  a 
weight  which  cannot  exceed  that  of  French  iron  exported  (the  quantitj 
which  only  passes  in  transit  not  constituting  any  addition  to  the  consump- 
tion), thereby  restricting  the  sales  of  English  and  Belgian  iron  to  a  pro- 
portion which  cannot  exceed  that  of  the  foreign  sales  of  the  French  iron 
masters ;  and  also  of  presenting  sudden  fluctuations  of  rate,  the  price  of 
the  power  to  import  varying  with  the  more  or  less  momentary  activity  of 
the  exports  of  French  iron  and  of  the  demand  for  warrants.  In  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August  the  price  always  rises,  because  at  that 
period  the  introduction  of  Swedish  iron  takes  place,  and  creates  a  tempo- 
rary addition  to  the  wants  of  the  dealers. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  the  merit  of  enabling  Welsh  bar  to  be  de- 
livered in  the  French  Channel  ports  at  about  SL  5s.,  so  leaving  a  profit 
to  the  importer  against  the  French  price  of  9/.  5b.  This  advantage  con- 
tinues to  exbt  almost  all  round  the  coast,  from  Dieppe  to  Bayonue,  and 
it  also  presents  itself,  though  in  a  less  degree  because  of  the  higher 
freights,  in  the  Mediterranean  ports.  North  of  Dieppe  the  Belgians  get 
in  cheaper  than  the  English,  from  the  shortness  of  their  carriage.  No 
absolute  line  can  be  fixed  on  the  inland  limit  of  the  sale  of  English  wrought 
iron  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  important  deliveries  can  ever  be 
made  as  far  in  as  Paris,  the  additional  transport  increasing  the  price  with 
the  distance  travelled,  while  the  cost  of  carriage  on  French  iron  aiminbhes 
in  inverse  proportion  with  the  greater  proximity  to  the  centres  of  mana- 
fisusture. 

The  practical  consequences  of  the  system  of  importations  under  acquits 
i,  caution  have  been  tnat,  during  the  first  six  months  of  1860,  the  total 
imporliation  of  pig  was  43,433  tons,  of  which,  as  has  previously  been 
said,  only  13,677  tons  paid  duty ;  while  the  importation  of  wrought  iron 
was  9958  tons,  of  which  only  173  tons  paid :  the  difference  in  each  case 
was  either  really  re-exported,  or  served  to  counterbalance  a  correspond- 
ing exportation  of  French  iron.  There  are  no  means  of  distingnishbg 
between  the  two.  For  the  first  half  of  1861  (under  the  new  tanff),  the 
figures  are  70,627  tons  of  pig,  of  which  44,574  paid  duty,  and  17,467 
tons  of  wrought  iron,  of  which  only  727  tons  paid.  Therefore,  accord- 
ing to  the  results  of  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  nearly  half  the  pig 
and  virtually  the  whole  of  the  wrought  iron  brought  into  France  from 
other  countries  come  in  under  this  system  of  drawWk,  and  exactly  com- 
pensate an  equal  amount  of  exportation  of  French  manufactured  articles. 
The  augmentation  from  year  to  year  of  the  difference  between  the  total 
quantities  imported  and  those  on  which  duty  is  really  piud,  affords  the 
surest  test  of  the  rate  of  progress  of  the  foreign  trade  of  France  in 
metallic  constructions. 

It  follows  from  the  preceding  statements  that  the  great  effect  of  the 
new  tariff,  and  probably  its  only  effect  beyond  a  temporary  stimulation  of 
the  importation  of  pig,  will  be  to  create  a  maximum  price  for  French 
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kon,  which,  of  coarse^  quality  for  quality,  and  allowing  for  the  relative 
distances  of  carriage,  cannot  rise  higher  than  that  at  which  foreign  iron 
can  be  imported. 

The  production  of  pig  in  Prance  being  now  (1859)        .  856,151  tons 
And  its  importation  (calculated  on  the  rate  of  1861).    .  141,054    „ 

It  follows  that  the  whole  annual  consumption  reaches  .  997,205    „ 

The  production  of  wrought  iron  is  .        •        .    .  520,099  tons 

And  its  importation  is  at  the  rate  of    •       •       .        .    34,934    „ 

The  annual  consumption  is  therefore       •        .        .    »  555,033    „ 

The  two  items  together  form  a  total  of  1,552,238  tons ;  the  quantity  ex- 
ported, though  not  indicated  in  the  customs  returns,  ought  to  be  exactly 
equal  to  that  imported  under  acquits  &  caution,  which,  as  results  from  the 
figures  given  above,  is,  for  this  year,  at  the  rate  of  51,906  tons  of  pig, 
and  33,480  tons  of  wrought  iron,  giving  a  total  of  85,386  tons.  De- 
ducdng  this  figure  from  the  whole  quantity  employed,  it  follows  that  the 
annual  interior  consumption  of  France  is  now  at  the  rate  of  1,466,652 
ions.  Now  England  produces,  or  rather  did  produce  before  the  present 
crisis  in  the  trade,  about  four  millions  of  tons  per  annum,  of  which 
1,500,000  tons  were  exported,  leaving  2,500,000  tons  for  the  needs  of 
the  country.  The  whole  real  consumption  of  France  does  not,  therefore, 
quite  equal  the  weight  exported  by  Great  Britain,  and  it  amounts  to  only 
toree-fifths  of  the  home  wants  of  the  latter.  As  the  present  proportion 
of  population  between  the  two  countries  is  roughly  as  6  to  5,  it  follows 
that  the  consumption  per  head  in  England  is  very  nearly  double  that  of 
France. 

The  manufacturing  and  constructing  parts  of  the  iron-trade  are  carried 
on  in  France  with  great  success  and  perfection.  The  more  difficult 
classes  of  wrought  iron  are  made  with  singular  cheapness  as  compared 
with  England :  plates,  for  instance,  sell  in  Wales  and  at  Newcastle  at 
from  81.  to  91.  per  ton  up  to  4  cwt  each,  while  in  France  they  cost  about 
12/.;  but  thb  difference  disappears  with  augmentation  of  size  and 
weight,  and  at  8  cwt.  per  plate  the  cost  is  nearly  the  same  on  both  sides 
of  the  water,  the  French  having  scarcely  any  additions  of  price  for  extra 
sizes,  as  is  the  custom  in  England.  The  same  conditions  apply  with 
equal  force  to  angle  and  T  iron,  of  which  the  heavier  sizes  are  actually 
dieaper  in  France  than  in  England ;  indeed,  many  of  the  sections  now 
currently  rolled  in  France  are  not  known  in  this  country,  where  they  are 
considered  too  difficult :  such  are,  for  instance,  the  double  X  bars,  2  feet 
high  and  16  feet  long,  made  at  ChAtillon  for  20/.  a  ton.  So  far  from 
h^tating  before  the  difficulty  of  manufacture  of  these  special  types, 
French  engineers  are  always  seeking  to  create  new  ones,  in  order  to 
suppress  riveting  and  hand  labour  by  single  pieces  rolled  complete  to 
the  size  and  shape  wanted. 

The  reasons  of  this  advanced  state  of  all  rolled  work  are,  first,  that  the 
French  forges  certainly  possess,  on  the  whole,  better  and  more  powerful 
machinery  than  the  English — their  rolls  and  fly-wheels  are  particularly 
large ;  that  they  are  always  on  the  watch  for  new  inventions  and  new 
means  of  production,  feeling  that  with  the  high  price  of  their  raw 
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material  their  proepeci  of  9acceflB  ag^tist  foreign  oompetition  lies  io  tiie 
eeonomies  'which  tney  can  introduce  into  their  manuflElotnre,  properiy  so 
called;  and,  lastly,  that  their  labour  is  cheaper  than  in  England  or 
Belgium.  The  latter  point  is  a  very  important  one.  The  Eoglish 
workman  is  paid  moretoan  the  Frenchman,  and  though  he  is  more  of  a 
machine  than  the  other,  and  will  spend  his  whole  life  in  making  the  same 
object,  so  attaining  great  dexterity  and  producing  work  at  the  lowest 
cost,  while  the  Frenchman  requires  change,  and  aspires  after  promotion, 
still,  the  intelligence  and  quickness  of  the  latter,  added  to  the  real  eco- 
nomy of  pay,  gives  a  decided  money  advantage  to  France.  Even  as 
compared  with  the  Belgians,  whose  wages  are  lower  still,  the  French 
bring  out  their  work  cheaper.  The  Compagnie  G^n^rale  des  Mat^riels 
de  Chemins  de  For,  which  nas  establishments  at  Paris  and  Brussels,  finds 
that  the  same  work  costs  less  in  France  than  in  Belgium  notwithstanding 
die  diffiBrenoe  of  the  price  of  labour. 

The  same  economy  of  manufacture  is  found  in  engines,  looomotiTei^ 
bridges,  and  other  metallic  constructions.  With  iron  siways  dearer  than 
in  England  or  Belgium — for  even  allowing  for  the  advantages  oi  the 
^stem  of  temporary  free  admission,  there  is  always  the  extra  carriage  to 
pay^-the'  French  makers  can  produce  many  sorts  of  work  at  nearly  thr 
same  average  prices  as  the  English^  and  indeed  on  certain  products  caa^ 
almost  beat  them.  By  fkr  the  greater  part  of  the  bridges,  8tation-n)o£^ 
and  locomotives  which  have  been  supplied  to  the  railways  of  Eon^ 
during  the  last  six  years  have  been  made  in  France;  rails  tuone  continue' 
to  be  taken  from  England.  This  fact  is  partly  explainable  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  majority  of  the  railways  recently  got  up  in  continental 
Europe  have  been  promote^  by  Frenchmen,  wid^  Frendi  eapitd,  and 
with  French  engineers,  who  have  naturally  given  their  orders  in  pce- 
ference  to  dieir  own  country,  but  it  has  arisen  also  from  the  indispntable 
manufacturing  talent  and  rapid  progress  of  the  French  makers.  Ballsy 
which  are  almost  raw  iron,  cost  at  this  moment  about  22.  10s.  less  in 
England  than  in  France,  but  directly  the  metal  is  converted  into  a  con- 
struction of  any  kind,  the  difference  of  first  price  begins  to  disi^pear; 
the  greater  the  labour  employed,  the  more  the  raw  material  is  worked, 
the  quicker  do  the  French  pull  up  their  disadvantage  at  starting,  and 
without  exaggerating  the  advance  which  they  have  effected  during  the 
last  ten  years  so  much  as  to  say  that  they  can  yet  generally  compete  with 
England  for  railway  plant  or  metallic  constructions,  it  may  be  said  with 
certainty  that  they  are  already  almost  able  to  hold  their  own,  and  that 
in  a  few  years  more  they  will  probably  become  serious  rivals  to  the 
English  makers.  This  is  rendered  more  likely  still  by  the  astonisfaiiigly 
low  rates  at  which  the  Germans  are  now  taking  ord^«  for  locomotiTes 
and  bridges  ;  they  have  been  twenty  per  cent,  under  both  English  and 
French  for  several  recent  contracts,  and  in  their  own  defence  the  latta 
will  do  their  best  to  still  further  bring  down  their  prices.  In  the  maou- 
&cture  of  spinning  and  weaving  machinery,  however,  the  French  are  I0 
backward  and  dear. 

The  French  forge  work,  also,  is  very  far  advanced.  The  engineeis  d 
iheir  navy,  who  have  opportunities  of  comparing  the  heavy  foigings  w 
the  two  countries,  declare  positively  that  Uiey  are  ahead  of  England  is 
machinery,  worionanship,  and  economy* 
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Iron  work  for  railw&y  oarriages,  which  it  a  growing  faraneh  of  the 
trade,  ia  produced  in  the  Ardennes,  whore  special  works  have  been  put 
vp  to  make  iti  at  prices  which  now  arerage  26s.  percwt.  all  round, 
nUch,  for  such  Kgbt  pieces  as  the  French  use,  it  under  die  English 
rates,  notwithstanding  the  extra  cost  of  iron. 

The  production  of  steel  has  risen  most  rapidly.  In  1826,  the  total 
Biake  amounted  to  4757  tons;  in  1852,  the  latest  date  to  which  official 
quaatitiee  are  publi^ed,  it  readied  13,746  tons,  of  which  8938  ton* 
were  forge  sted,  and  9808  tons  cemented  steel.  Since  1852  the  pre* 
dnction  has  again  immensely  increased :  M.  Petin,  of  Rire  de  Gier,  told 
the  taiiff  committee  that  he  alone  now  makes  6000  tons  of  steel  a  year^ 
and  diat  he  estimates  the  present  annual  yield  of  France  at  50,000  tons. 
The  hitter  figure  seems  mgh,  but  M.  Petin's  opinion  has  great  weighty 
and  it  is  conwned  by  the  numerous  new  applicai^ns  for  which  steel  ha* 
keen  used  in  France  during  the  last  four  or  fire  years.  Not  only  is  it 
employed  for  tires^  axles,  cylinders,  and  other  heavy  parts  of  maohmery, 
but  M.  Petin  is  now  manufacturing  railway  wheels  entirely  of  cast  steel, 
and  in  one  pieoe. 

Hie  mean  wholesale  prices  of  forge  steel  have  Men,  since  1847,  from 
83^  Ts.  6d.  per  ton  to  28/. ;  cemented  and  cast  steel  remaining  nearly 
unchanged,  the  former  at  about  24/.,  and  the  latter  at  about  60/. 

Not  only  has  the  production  of  steel  increased  in  the  large  proportiona 
indicated,  but  it  is  now  manufactured  almost  exclusively  with  French 
iron,  less  tiian  5  per  cent  of  the  whole  being  made  with  Swedish  iron. 
The  ore  which  gives  the  French  steel  comes  nom  Corsica,  the  Pyrenees, 
ibe  Dauphin^,  Perigord  and  Savoy ;  much  of  it  produces  natural  steel. 
All  of  it  is  smelted  with  charcoal. 

The  quality  of  the  French  steel  is  good  :  it  is  even  alleged  that  their 
steel  plates  for  covering  ships  of  war  perfectly  resisted  cannon-balls 
during  the  experiments  made  on  them  at  Vinoennes,  while  English 
plates  brought  over  to  test  against  them  broke  in  the  trial.  But,  not- 
widistanding  the  excellence  of  the  quality,  some  of  the  Paris  cutlers  still 
oontinue  to  use  Sheffield  steel  for  fine  work :  the  importations  of  the 
latter  is  now  at  the  rate  of  2650  tons  per  annum,  of  which  about  five* 
sixths  come  in  under  drawback.  The  new  tariff  has  increased  thb  im- 
portation by  a  fifth,  the  duty  on  bar  steel  being  reduced  from  14/.  8s. 
to  6/. 

Of  the  minor  branches  of  the  iron-trade  some  progress  but  slowly ; 
while  others  have  attained  considerable  development  during  the  last  few 
years.  The  make  of  iron  wire  is  estimated  at  40,000  tons  per  annum  : 
such  of  it  as  is  manufactured  with  charcoal  iron  is  of  the  very  best  quality, 
as,  indeed,  it  needs  to  be  to  withstand  the  tests  to  which  it  is  subjected 
W  the  administration  of  the  telegraphs,  who  are  its  largest  consumers. 
The  production  of  tin  plate  (fer-blanc)  is  10,000  tons  against  70,000  tons 
in  England :  in  this  item  the  French  are  a  long  way  behind.  In  the 
manufocture  of  pins  and  needles,  also,  France  is  not  at  all  advanced; 
here  their  great  competitors  are  not  the  English,  but  the  Germans ;  the 
importation  amounts  to  750,000,000  needles  per  annum,  of  which  only 
one-fifth  come  from  England,  and  four-fifths  from  Germany. 

The  tendency  to  employ  iron  for  new  applications  is  very  marked. 
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The  use  of  double  X  girders  for  house  floorings  has  not  only  become 
universal  in  Paris  during  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  but  is  spreading  in 
the  provinces  in  every  direction.  In  Paris  alone  the  consumption  of 
iron,  for  building  purposes,  rose  from  9995  tons  of  wrought  iroa  and 
9105  tons  of  castings  in  1859,  to  18,153  tons  of  wrought  iron  and 
12,289  tons  of  castings  in  1860. 

These  various  details  of  the  recent  progress  of  the  trade  are  remark- 
ably instructive ;  they  show  how  the  innate  intelligence  and  aptitude  of 
the  French  have  enabled  them  not  only  to  create  a  totally  new  industry, 
but  to  carry  it  almost  to  perfection  in  forty  years,  in  the  face  of  all  sorts 
of  difficulties.  With  a  raw  material  which,  when  coal  is  included,  costs 
them  far  more  than  it  does  their  neighbours,  they  have  managed,  by 
skill  and  good  adminbtration,  to  convert  it  into  manufactured  articles, 
at  prices  which  nearly  regain  the  difference  of  first  cost.  Thb  economy 
of  handling  is  a  better  protection  for  them  than  all  the  duties  imposed 
on  foreign  importations ;  and  though,  in  order  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  the  trade,  the  latter  will  long  be  necessary  on  pig  and  on  the  simpler 
forms  of  bar  iron,  which,  from  the  price  of  coal  and  the  long  distances  of 
carriage,  the  French  can  scarcely  hope  to  ever  produce  as  cheaply  as  in 
England,  it  is  probable  that  before  long  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  sell 
the  higher  classes  of  wrought  iron,  and  also  machinery,  without  any  fiscal 
protection  at  all,  especially  if  allowance  is  made  for  the  exactness  and 
admirable  finish  of  their  work. 

With  the  tariff,  as  it  now  stands,  England  can  scarcely  sell  at  all  in 
France,  and  if  hereafter,  by  a  further  reduction  of  duties,  the  introductioa 
of  foreign  iron  should  become  possible  on  a  large  scale  (to  permit  which 
it  must  be  supposed  that  French  prices  do  not  continue  to  fall),  it  wiH 
rather  be  the  Belgians  than  the  English  who  will  get  command  of  the 
market  Their  prices  are  generally  rather  dearer  than  those  of  England, 
excepting  for  difficult  forms,  which,  as  in  France,  they  produce  with 
scarcely  any  augmentations  of  rate,  and  the  quality  of  their  metal  is  in- 
ferior, but  they  have  the  immense  advantage  of  being  able  to  execute 
the  smallest  orders  immediately  by  railway,  and  of  workmg  to  French 
weights,  measures,  and  money,  while  the  English,  on  the  contrary,  can 
only  deliver  in  complete  cargoes  and  roll  to  their  own  scales,  which  do 
not  correspond  with  those  of  France. 
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COTJET  OF  PETJSSIA .♦ 

M.  BE  Stbrnbeso  constitutes,  with  Prince  Piickler  Muskau  and 
Countess  Hahn-Hahn,  a  class  apart  in  German  literature.  The  success 
of  certain  of  his  novels  has  given  him  celehrity,  all  of  them  bearing  the 
internal  evidence  of  aristocratic  feelings  and  a  perfume  of  the  andeat 
regime.  In  the  presence  of  the  democratic  literature  that  is  daily  gain- 
ing the  ascendancy  in  Germany,  as  in  our  own  country,  M.  de  Stern- 
berg belongs  almost  to  bygone  ages.  As  a  Russian  genUeman,  involved 
m  the  intricacies  of  German  literature,  he  naturally  sought  for  a 
home  in  the  world  of  salons,  and  it  is  to  this  circumstance  that  we  are 
indebted  fbr  his  ^*  Souvenirs,"  which  have  led  many  to  regret  that,  where 
there  was  so  much  art,  there  was  not  also  more  discretion.  But  such  was 
never  the  author's  forte.  When  reproached  with  not  belonging  to  the 
times  he  lived  in,  his  only  reply  would  be  some  new  epigrammatic  literary 
success;  and,  as  to  the  world  of  the  salons,  he  never  considered  it  as  a 
world  of  privacy  in  any  shape  whatsoever. 

Yet  M.  de  Sternberg,  although  described  by  some,  from  theur  aristo- 
cratic antipathies,  as  belonging  to  a  past  order  of  things,  himself  re- 
pudiated the  works  of  Goethe  and  SchUler  as  worn-out  topics.  Author, 
man  of  the  world,  and  a  man  of  fashion,  he  took  more  delight  in  ihe  author 
of  "  Semilasso  "  and  of  *'  The  Letters  of  a  Dead  Man."  Prince  Piickler 
Muskau,  in  his  quality  of  *'  grand  seigneur,*'  takes,  indeed,  the  first  place 
in  these  Memoirs.  The  glory  of  the  prince  ranks  side  by  side  with  that 
of  the  *'  Pelham  "  of  Bulwer.  His  was  the  g^at  epoch  of  Dandyism. 
Casanova  and  Byron  turned  all  heads.  The  "  beau"  D'Orsay  had  suc- 
ceeded to  Seau  Brummel.  M.  de  Sternberg  belonged  to  the  same  schooL 
^  My  business  and  my  art  are  to  live,"  said  Montaigne.  Prince  Piickler 
Muskau  took  up  ihe  theory  in  its  most  serious  aspect,  and  to  show  thai 
he  knew  how  to  live,  he  had  mistresses  that  he  posted  up,  horses  that  he 
ran,  and  duels  that  attracted  attention  even  in  London  and  Paris.  Travel 
usually  forms  ihe  heart  and  the  mind.  Prince  Piickler  Muskau  wandered 
about  the  world  in  the  character  of  a  worn-out  sceptical  and  mocking- 

Sirit,  indifferent  to  everything,  travelling  for  mere  travelling's  sakov 
ence  his  affected  horror  of  anything  that  appears  to  be  a  preconceived 
plan,  his  careless  and  pretentious  style,  and  his  sublime  contempt  for  all 
the  great  interests  of  life,  which  he  only  touches,  as  it  were,  with  the  tips 
of  his  lips,  and  with  that  air  of  satiety  with  which  an  over-fed  man 
<^mbles  a  biscuit  on  the  tablecloth ;  but  all  this  does  not  prevent  him. 
coquetting  with  liberal  ideas,  at  the  very  time  that  it  is  manifest  that  he 
does  not  believe  in  them,  and  that  he  frequently  avers  ihat  the  greatest 
epochs  in  history  are  those  when  despotism  and  slavery  were  triumphant. 
A  canning,  blas6,  used-up  epicurean,  he  only  loved  the  world  so  far  as  it 
contributed  to  his  pleasures,  and  he  is  himself  only  worth  the  times  that 
ho  lived  in.     After  having  sacrificed  all  social  position  in  England,  he 

•  Erinnenmgsblfttter  von  A  von  Sternberg.  Six  vols.  Leipzig:  1859.  Le« 
S^ons  de  Yienne  et  de  Berlin.  Par  TAateur  <*Des  Hommes  da  Joar."  Paris  t 
1861. 
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imbibed  extravagant  notioDs  of  traTel,  taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  to 
confine  himself  within  limits  where  comforts  could  attend  npon  him,  and 
he  ascended  the  Nile,  having  on  board  a  whole  battery  of  cuisine  and  the 
contents  of  a  perfumer's  shop.     Shawls  and  kaftans  appear  also  to  have 
played  their  part  in  ibis  Orientalism  in  action.     The  prince  obtained 
mtroductions  to  Muhammad  Ali,  whom  he  designated  as  an  African 
Napoleon,  and  he  filled  several  volumes  with  his  amudng  persooalities; 
bat  as  the  East  had,  in  the  matter  of  women,  nothing  but  poor  old  Lady 
Esther  Stanhope  upon  whom  to  let  off  his  ejngrams,  he  soon  fouad  him* 
ttU  deprived  of  the  ouBtomary  outlet  for  his  satire,  and  was  glad  to  get 
bade  to  Europe,  bringing  with  him,  as  a  result  of  his  adTeoturous  i^oyage^ 
a  new  receipt  for  boiling  rice.   He  is  also  said  to  have  brought  bade  witk 
him  a  beautiful  Ethiopian  slave,  who,  after  having  languisb^d  in  aoRow, 
fell  a  victim  to  the  severity  of  the  Berlin  climate.     Deprived  of  this  last 
resource,  and  not  having  even  the  government  of  his  estates  to  iqsp^ 
himself  to,  for  he  had  sold  these,  reserving  to  himself  solely  the  title,  the 
illustrious  pilgrim  carried  hb  ennuis  from  town  to  town.     He  was  to  be 
seen  at  Berlin,  at  Hanover,  at  Paris,  one  moment  here,  anodier  there^ 
At  Beriin  he  was  not  received  at  court.     King  Frederidc  William  Uked 
to  play  first  fiddle  at  home.  With  the  Princess  of  Prussia  he  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  great  favourite.     With  all  his  foibles,  Prince  PQckler  is 
acknowledged  to  have  had  great  taste  in  sketching  and  in  landscape 
gardening.     His  amateur  travelling  had  enridied  this  natural  taste,  and 
his  greatest  ambition  was  to  combine  the  Italian  with  the  Dutch  s^les^ 
and  to  wed  England  to  France;  to  soften  oS,  as  it  were,  the  pompous  aad 
axtthitectural  style  of  the  classical  Lendtre,  who  put  nature  into  courtier- 
trim,  into  the  picturesque  beauties  advocated  by  Pope  and  Addison,  mt 
the  wild  and  romantic  upheld  by  Rousseau.     Unfortunately,  hb  feaeies 
were  too  costly ;  he  would  turn  the  beds  of  rivers,  dig  -ndleys  i^uat^ 
before  he  had  raised  hills,  and  turn  up  whole  parks  from  top  to  bottom* 
The  petty  sovereigns,  and  still  more  so  the  petty  dukes  of  Grermany,  heUL 
him  in  great  horror.    The  old  King  of  Hanover,  Ernest  Augustas,  espe- 
cially could  not  hear  of  his  arrival  in  his  estates  without  trembling.   Th6 
mania  for  modifying  perspectives,  opening  the  horizon,  and  veiling  eb» 
trusive  objects,  was  the  most  extravagant  of  all  manias.  Not  only  stutnes 
and  kiosks,  but  whole  groves  and  woods  had  to  diange  places  to  suit  his 
frivolous  fieincy.     He  is  said  to  have  been  the  originator  of  the  changei 
brought  about  in  the  Bois  de  Boulc^e,  but  this  is  not  attested.     It  0 
certain  that  many  of  the  princely  residences  in  Germany  are  indebted  to 
him  for  improvements,  oi^  at  all  events,  alterations,  and  notorious^ 
Babelsberg,  which  bdonged  at  that  time  to  the  Princess  of  Pmsaa.  The 
princess  took  infinite  pleasure  in  marrying  the  beech  to  the  fiUae  aoada^ 
Vid  the  solemn  cypress  to  the  trembling  aspen ;  and  the  prince,  on  his 
side,  to  whotti  life  ofiered  nothing  but  what  was  monotonous,  diseovefei 
a  new  source  ofsadrioal  enjoyment  in  rendering  even  nature  artificial. 

^  Frederick  William  IV.  was  celebrating  at  that  epoch  the  fine  dajs  of 
his  reign,  and  consoled  himsdf  in  the  society  of  learned  men,  poets,  and 
artists,  for  the  concessions  wrested  from  him  by  the  spirit  of  the  times^* 
concessions  that  were  doubly  painful  and  cruel  to  him,  as  no  monaidi . 
was  ever  more  jealous  of  the  rights  of  the  crown.  It  can  eaaly  be 
imagined  how  much  it  must  have  cost  this  descendant  of  the  old  &ff- 
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graves  of  Nmemberg  to  havepkced  between  himself  and  his  people  that 
bit  of  parchment  yclept  the  Cfharter,  and  which,  after  all,  is  much  less 
mischierous  than  it  b  so  often  represented  to  bci  for  it  is  to  be  found  in 
times  of  trouble,  and  if  individuals  pass  it  over,  it  remains  :  '<  scripta 
manent^"  As  he  had  a  right  magnanimous  heart,  his  dream  was  to 
reign  like  a  prince  of  the  middle  ages,  and  to  dispense  the  treasures  of 
his  wisdom  and  justice  as  suited  his  convenience.  He  might  even  have 
made  op  his  mind  to  grant  a  constitution,  but  it  must  have  been  at  his 
own  convenience,  and  after  it  had  been  slowly  and  silently  drawn  up  in 
the  language  of  traditional  poetry  and  past  mysticism.  In  the  mean 
time,  it  was  taken  from  him  by  force.  He  thought  and  willed  as  a  king, 
but  the  age  was  practical  and  positive.  Times  moving  and  kings  dream- 
ing did  not  keep  pace  together.  A  crisis  came  in  1848,  and  if  the 
divorce  was  got  over,  the  susceptibilities  have  been  legacied  to  his  suc- 
cessor— witness  the  excitement  anent  the  Huldegard. 

At  the  period  we  are  now  speaking  of  nothing  irreparable  bad  taken 
place ;  ih^  might  be  di£Bculties,  but  they  were  of  trifling  import,  and 
of  a  character  that  were  easily  soothed  by  poetry  and  the  fine  arts. 
Prederick   William   IV.    did   not  create  the  romantic    movement;    it 
originated  in  the  awakening  of  the  national  spirit  against  France  by 
the  wars  of  the  Empire;  but  he  appropriated  to  himself  all  that  remained 
of  it  like  a  refined  epicure.     Old  Tieck,  when  he  read  '*  Phantasus"  and 
"Zerbino'*  at  Charlottenbure,  or  tlie  "  Chat  Bott6"  at  the  theatre  of 
Potsdam,  could  &ncy  himseu  restored  to  the  days  of  his  early  youth. 
Another  literary  delectation  of  this  "  roi  bel  esprit"  was  to  have  the 
^  Antigone"   of    Sophocles   and    Shakspeare's    '*  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream"  played  with  the  music  of  Mendelssohn.     Strange  to  say,  Siese 
harmless  tastes^  which  appear  to  us  so  innocuous,  and  which  would  have 
earned  applause  for  any  ordinary  prince,  were  only  received  by  the 
public  with  mockery  and  contempt     The  opposition  made  them  the 
ground  of  reproach  to  the  illustrious  MeesBuas,  that  he  isolated  himself 
horn  the  nation  even  in  his  pleasures.     That  such  an  archaism  was  not 
well  timed  might  perhaps  be  admitted,  and  it  cannot  but  be  felt  that  it 
would  have  been  nobler  to  have  seen  a  prince  of  such  high  intelligence 
^thering  the  great  poets  and  philosophers  of  the  day  around  him,  and 
impressing  them  with  a  generous  sympathy  for  national  interests,  as  was 
ODoe  done  at  the  little  court  of  Weimar ;  but  Charles  Augustuses  are 
ore  in  history,  and  every  one  has  not  a  Goethe  and  a  Schiller  in  his 
states.     Certain  it  is,  that  on  this  occasion,  as  on  many  others,  a  great 
injustice  was  done  to  this  king,  who  was  possessed  of  elevated  instincts 
and  noble  manners,  and  it  ought,  at  all  events,  to  be  remembered  that,  if 
he  could  have  done  better,  he  could  also  have  done  worse,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  his  corrupting  the  morals  and  manners  of  a  whole 
nation,  by  importing  the  vaudevilles  of  the  Gymnase  and  of  the  Palais 
BoyaL 

M.  de  Sternberg  fsivours  us  with  an  amusing  description  of  a  court 
^Mtival,  at  which  he  first  met  King  Frederick  WilUam.  This  was  about 
1848.  The  nobility  had  gath^ed  together  from  the  nrovinoes  m 
fiocchi;  Cornelius,  allowing  himself  for  a  moment  to  be  withdrawn  from 
his  religious  compositions,  had  embellished  the  festival  with  heroic  acts, 
bonow^  from  Tasso's  '^  Jerusalem  Delivered,"  and  painted  in  a  dramatic 
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style,  with  infinite  grace,  in  which  a  slight  mannerism  and  affectatkm 
was,  however,  easily  detected.  All  the  poets,  all  the  musicians,  as  like- 
wise all  the  ministers  and  diplomatists,  were  there;  for  with  Frederick 
William,  Meyerbeer  and  Cornelias,  Bauch  and  Tieck,  came  first ;  Eichom 
and  Stolberg,  Uzedom  and  Gerlach,  followed.  **  I  felt,  amidst  all  this 
crowding  and  confusion,''  M.  de  Sternberg  relates, ''  curiosity  and  interest 
for  only  one  person;  the  others  affected  me  but  slightly.  Suddenly  a  way 
opened  in  this  dense  crowd  from  one  end  of  the  apartment  to  the  other,  and 
a  man  advanced,  dressed  as  a  black  domino,  by  the  passage  thus  opened,  a 
glass  to  his  eye,  and  bowing  to  the  right  and  left  as  he  advanced.  This 
was  the  king,  the  only  person  that  was  clothed  in  sombre  hues  in  all 
that  variegated  crowd.  As  I  happened  to  come  in  a  line  with  his  eye- 
glass, he  stepped  up  to  me,  ana  spoke  to  me  of  my  last  work  in  the 
most  amiable  manner,  and  without  any  of  those  common-places  wludi 
princes  usually  consider  themselves  obliged  to  utter  when  expected  to 
compliment  I  cannot  say  much  for  the  king's  phynognomy ;  the  im- 
pression was  not  very  favourable  if  we  consider  gnce  of  manner  and 
neauty  of  features  solely,  but  the  seduction  of  the  serenity,  mildneM» 
and  extreme  benevolence  of  the  expression,  was  irresistible." 

Nor  ought  a  marked  expression  of  intelligence  to  be  omitted  from  among 
the  characteristic  signs  of  this  royal  personage.  He  should  have  been 
seen  after  dinner,  liis  coffee-cup  in  his  hand,  going  familiarly  ftt>m  one 
to  another,  and  talking  of  all  things  with  a  spirit,  piquancy,  and  felicity 
of  expression  that  would  have  made  the  fortune  of  the  editors  of  Klad- 
deradatsh.  Old  Tieck  seldom  said  much  on  these  occasions  ;  he  would 
listen  or  nudge  his  neighbour  with  a  malicious  smile  that  seemed  to 
say :  '^  I  too — I  have  been  witty  in  my  time,  and  so  much  so  that  I 
have  left  it  all  the  more  difficult  for  others  to  follow."  His  great  occu- 
pation was  what  he  called  his  '*  Readings."  He  excelled  in  this  kind  of 
exercise,  and  people  at  one  epoch  crowded  to  Dresden  from  all  parts  of 
Germany  to  hear  the  chefs- d'ceuvres  of  Shakspeare  and  of  Calderon, 
and  to  pass  the  Greek  theatre  in  review,  for  he  did  not  merely  read,  he 
explained,  commentated,  and  criticised,  and  his  lectures  were  courses  of 
literary  history*  At  Berlin,  the  king,  a  just  appreciator  of  peculiar 
talent,  reserved  Tieck  for  quiet  evenings  and  family  parties.  Lectures 
under  such  circumstances  were  very  delightful,  but,  as  like  everything 
else,  they  did  not  harmonise  with  the  feverish  spirit  of  agitation  that 
reigned  without — only  a  few  chosen  spirits  were  invited  to  enjoy  them. 
The  king,  seated  at  a  table,  would  amuse  himself  in  sketching  archi* 
tectural  devices.  Tieck  would  read,  the  ladies  embroidered  or  did 
crochet  work;  as  to  the  men,  their  enjoyment  was  moderate,  and  if 
two  or  three  held  good  against  Morpheus,  others  yielded  softly  to  his 
charms,  and  only  woke  up  to  glance  at  the  timepiece,  and  wonder  if  it 
was  not  near  supper-time. 

Musical  evenings  would  rally  the  profane  vulgar  and  arouse  joyous 
animation:  there  were  Jenny  Lind  and  Schroeder-Devrient,  or  Meyer- 
beer accompanying  on  the  piano  that  unfortunate  Countess  Rossi  who 
was  destined  so  soon  to  succumb  before  the  theatrical  triumphs,  of  whieii 
she  pursued  even  the  echo  in  the  salons. 

Among  the  number  of  those  intimates  who  never  failed  to  be  at  Camilj 
as  well  as  at  public  receptions,  was  the  aged  Prince  de  Wittgenstein,  a 
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courtier  of  the  old  school,  and  last  example  of  a  species  now  extinct 
Cold,  impertorhable  without,  full  of  gall  and  hatred  within,  he  knew 
how  to  utter  such  impertinent  tilings  to  persons  that  it  made  honour  fall 
from  their  mouths  like  a  bad  tooth.  When  the  late  king  wished  to  dis* 
embarrass  himself  of  an  importunate  person,  he  usually  handed  him  orer 
to  the  prince,  who  would  execute  him  with  the  hand  of  a  master.  High 
in  consideration  and  of  great  influence  with  the  old  court,  Prince  de  Witt- 
genstein was  the  man  most  dreaded  at  the  new.  He  knew  no  end  of 
scandalous  secrets  and  anecdotes,  and  diplomatists  disputed  among  them- 
selves for  the  honour  of  a  hand  at  whist  with  him,  always  premising  that 
they  had  made  up  their  mind  to  lose.  Hence  arose  scenes  of  the  most 
coimcal  nature.  Short  in  stature,  with  a  wrinkled  parchment  face,  the 
prince  appeared  to  be  always  trying  to  hide  his  malignant  expression 
beneath  an  assumed  air  of  candour  and  good  nature.  During  the  last 
reign  his  influence  was  paramount.  It  was  he  who  prevented  Goethe 
coming  to  Berlin,  by  intimating  to  the  person  who  had  undertaken  the 
negotiation,  ^  Le&ve  it  alone,  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  master  will  not 
deem  his  company  desirable.'*  And  perhaps  he  was  in  this  respect  in 
the  right,  knowing  as  he  did  the  character  and  tastes  of  Frederick  Wil- 
liam, who,  in  the  matter  of  authors  and  poets,  never  appreciated  any  one 
so  much  as  Auguste  Lafontaine,  whose  novels  M.  de  Humboldt,  like  an- 
other Aristotie,  used  to  read  to  him  on  his  trarels. 

Nerertiieless,  Prince  de  Wittgenstein  enjoved  a  certain  popularity  at 
Beriin.  His  house  in  the  Behrenstrasse  was  known  to  all,  and  when  his 
carriage,  turning  the  comer,  stopped  at  the  gateway  lit  up  by  two  lan- 
terns, a  group  of  boys  used  to  station  themselves  there  to  welcome  him, 
Maying*  '*  7he  old  fox  has  been  dining  at  the  palace." 

The  most  imposing  personaee  among  the  members  of  the  royal  family 
was  the  Prince  of  Prussia — the  present  king — but  the  palm  for  amia- 
bility was  always  giren  to  Prince  Augustus.  Although  at  that  epoch 
advanced  in  years,  the  prince's  hair  was  still  dark,  and  his  eyes  shone 
witii  all  the  brilliancy  of  youth.  If  the  Almanach  de  Gotha  had  not 
told  the  fact,  no  one  would  have  recognised  in  him  any  of  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  die  House  of  Prussia.  He  was  more  like  a  French 
general  of  the  time  of  the  Empire — same  independence,  same  roughness, 
and  same  cavalier  manners.  Prince  Augustus  had  long  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Madame  de  Stael,  and  had  resided  with  her  at  Copjpet.  He 
was  brother  to  the  romantic  Louis  Ferdinand,  whom  we  have  before  met 
in  the  salons  of  Rahel  and  of  Madame  de  Recamier— both,  indeed,  great 
favourites  of  all  the  great  ladies  of  the  day — an  heroic  couple  well  known 
in  the  country  of  Cythera,  where  they  achiered  many  conquests  and 
some  victories :  ^'  poetic  Dioscurse,  the  loggy  firmament  of  La  Marche," 
as  they  hare  been  designated. 

The  days  of  trial  were  approaching,  and  whilst  the  king  was  still 
occupied  with  fine  arts  and  the  middle  ages,  Berlin,  anxious  and  gloomy, 
^as  growing  bolder  and  bolder  in  its  disquiet,  innovating  spirit.  Two 
fatal  events  came,  as  it  were,  one  upon  the  other  to  prepare  the  royal 
ftwnily  for  a  catastrophe.  Princess  William  died,  and  her  son,  Prince 
Waldemar,  followed  her  shortly  afterwards  to  the  tomb.  He  had  been  a 
strange  young  man  this  Prmce  Waldemar.  Pale,  taciturn,  ahnost 
gloomy,  he  had  the  aspect  of  an  anchorite.     The  very  opposite  of  his 
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oootbu,  be  hmi  no  torn  for  military  n«tteri«  For  him,  panda  and 
manceuvres,  Ae  all  and  everytbiog  with  Prassian  prineeB,  had  nodiama 
It  was  an  iDeompreheniiUe  thin|^  that  a  mnd-nephew  of  old  Fiiti 
should  prefer  solitary  and  melancholy  waUu  in  the  Thiergarten  te 
prancing  in  the  rear  of  a  line  of  artilleiy,  or  galloping  by  the  side  of  a 
sqnadron  of  horse.  As  a  relief,  he  took  himself  off  to  India,  and  this 
joomey,  of  which  he  has  published  a  well-known  and  interestiag  nazxa- 
tiye,  cost  him  his  life— or  rather,  as  many  sud,  he  seemed  by  his  maniisn 
nerer  to  have  thoroughly  belonged  to  this  world,  and  to  have  been  dss" 
tined  to  be  taken  from  it  at  an  early  age. 

It  is  related  that  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  in  order  to  while  awi^ 
the  ennui  of  long  court  evenings,  used  to  amuse  herself  by  assigning 
flowers  to  the  shields  of  her  nobility,  marking  out  a  lily  to  one,  a  tku^  to 
aaotiier,  a  rose  to  a  &vourite,  and  a  briar  to  an  enemy,  which  was,  at  all 
erents,  a  much  less  reprehensible  pastime  than  what  she  afiberwxrds  de> 
voted  to  the  person  of  the  unfortunate  Monaldeschi.  The  history  of 
Prince  Waldemar  involuntarily  reminds  one  of  these  lilies  and  roses.  Hs 
was  in  the  royal  shield  of  the  House  of  Prusma  a  flower  lost  amongst 
lions,  eagles,  and  swords.  If  Prussia  had  her  Bayard  in  Lotus  Feru- 
nand,  she  had  also  her  Hamlet  in  this  pale  and  dreamy  prinee.  Hit 
Cither,  Prince  William,  the  king's  uncle,  also  perished  a  few  years  later; 
he  was  a  good,  worthy,  excellent  man,  very  intelligent  and  very  qoisi) 
who  never  gave  pain  to  a  single  person,  and  whom  no  one  ever  sought 
to  annoy  or  injure.  Prince  Waldemar  had  as  a  brother  Prinoe  AdaUwrt» 
now  a  general,  of  a  totally  di£ferent  diaracter,  healthy,  robust,  and  lively; 
and  as  a  sister  the  present  Queen  of  Bavaria,  who,  not  married  at  toe 
time  we  are  speaking  o(  was  one  of  the  most  resplendent  stars  of  the 
oonrt 

How  many  among  those  who  are  still  living  may  now  be  ranked  amooff 
the  red  spectres  that  did  notsee  the  light  till  the  revolution  <4  1348,  and 
among  the  white  spectres  that  put  on  the  armour  of  resistanoe  under  the 
Gazette  de  la  Croix f  ''You  love  Germany,"  said,  quite  reoen!dy,<me 
of  our  friends  to  a  man  of  the  new  administration.  ''  Well,  be  asrared 
diat  Prussia  is  strong,  and  has  nothing  to  fear  from  any  one,  not  even 
from  parties.**  The^statement  has  in  it  nothing  that  is  exaggerated.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  new  monarch  is  quite  liberal  enough;  his  mind  is 
sufficiently  open  to  ''ideas  of  progress"  not  to  albw  of  his  being  dis^ 
mayed  by  compromising  manifestations,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  he  ii 
hx  too  sincerely  the  friend  of  order,  and  he  esteems  frn*  too  higbly  the 
importance  of  the  rights  that  have  been  entrusted  to  him,  to  ever  plaos 
himself  in  the  power  of  a  party,  which  he  is  intimately  acquainted  wifli 
of  old.  "  What  is  the  Prbce  of  Prussia?"  a  person  once  asked,  m  our 
presence,  of  the  same  individual  alluded  to  above.  "The  Prinoe  of 
Prusm,"  was  the  reply,  ''is  a  Prussian."  And  so  ample  an  answer 
mnbodied  the  chief  points  in  his  character. 

The  present  king  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  true  sovere'^:  tall^ 
robust,  with  a  noble  and  opra  brow,  he  has  lo3palty  in  every  fo^ure  and 
movement.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  military  turn  of  his  aapeet; 
in  the  monarchy  of  Frederick  the  Great,  in  a  state  which  has  made 
itself  what  it  is  by  the  sword,  every  prince  wears  a  uniform  almost  as 
soon  as  he  is  bom,  and  even  if  an  individual,  as  has  been  more  than 
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oaoe  the  eaie,  has  no  reid  ttito  for  the  profenioD  of  smii,  fiimfly  timdi^ 
tioos  insist  npcm  faif  at  leMt  earrying  out  the  pretentions  for  saeh.  But 
the  present  King  of  Pmssia  has  all  the  qnalhies  of  a  soldier,  and  widi 
him  it  is  a  real  Tooalion  that  inspires  ike  attitude.  Eren  a  Franoo* 
Swedish  allianoe  would  hare  no  terrors  with  one  who  eould  oement 
German  unity  with  one  hand,  and  ploek  an  English  alliance  with  die 
other. 

This  noble  military  figure  is  at  the  same  time  charaeteriaed  by  mnok 
ooorftesy  and  amenity--<Sianmng  gifts,  fiw  which  the  {wince  is  bddited  to 
his  iOustrious  mother,  Queen  Louise.  It  is  fety  fine,  no  doubt,  to  be  a 
bfare  soUier  and  to  look  it,  but  to  be  a  king  it  requires  more.  The 
mihtaiy  character  of  the  present  king  has  been  much  exaggerated  at  the 
eipeose  c£  his  political  abilities.  With  a  quick  intelligence,  open  to  oob<> 
▼iotioo,  and  lumeet  at  the  same  time,  the  present  king  belongs  to  that 
okss  of  men  upon  whom  no  teaching  is  lost.  He  has  had  his  bad  days 
ai  well  as  another  ^stingutshed  potentate,  and  his  tiaties  of  error  and 
trouUe,  to  which,  unfinrtunately  for  the  principles  which  they  represent, 
the  legitimate  heirs  of  royal  races  are  as  subject  as  other  men,  and  if  wa 
reme  here  an  allusion  to  the  emigration  into  England  in  1848,  and  the 
ptedpitate  abandonment  of  his  native  soil  at  the  orisb  of  a  rerolutionary 
movement,  it  is  not  to  faring  up  a  ftmh  long  ago  forgotten,  but  to  show 
how  he  coold  make  even  an  error  profitable  to  the  future  guarantees  of 
Germany.  The  atmosphere  of  a  free  country  is  not  alwajrs  breathed  wiA 
impunity.  Sknigrating  to  England  by  the  advice  of  the  blindest  of  all 
partisans,  the  brother  of  Frederick  Wuliam  IV.  completed  there  his  con* 
stitutional  edoeation,  and  it  was  the  same  residence  that,  no  doubt,  at  a 
later  epoch,  brought  about  that  alliance  between  the  young  son  of  the 
prince  and  the  eldest  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria,  of  which  Prussia  has  a 
i%fat  to  show  herself  so  proud. 

We  miffht  mention  another  cbcumstance  which  hdped  with  this  e»- 
foroed  reetdence  in  England  to  expel  the  spirit  of  coterie  from  the  mind 
of  the  Prinee  of  Phueia.  The  violent  debates  that  arose  upon  the  suljeet 
of  the  federal  constitution,  of  which  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  of 
Frankfort  demanded  the  n^rm,  must  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all.  The 
Asembly  expressed  the  views  of  the  majority  in  Germ|Dy,  and  nothing 
was  wanting  but  that  the  policy  of  Prussia  should  have  adapted  its^  to 
the  criris ;  but,  despite  of  all  ^orts,  the  policy  of  the  day  fiuled.  Hie 
Prince  of  Ptassia,  who  had  opoily  declared  in  fimrour  of  reform,  was 
seriously  annoyed  at  this  fiulnre,  and  he  from  that  epodi  tamed  his  back 
on  the  party  of  tibe  ^  Cross."  He  could  not,  however,  openly  oppose  tiie 
government  of  his  brother— 4hat  would  not  have  been  consistent  with  his 
kyahy— -so  he  eoofined  himself  to  the  military  government  of  die  pro- 
viaoes  on  die  Blune,  till  the  war  in  the  East  came  once  more  to  |4aoe 
parties  in  mporition  to  one  another.  The  differences  that  arose  between 
the  Idng  and  the  Prince  of  Prussia  were  ably  and  active^v  turned  to  the 
advant^  of  Russia,  whk^  seoonded  by  the  party  of  the  ^  Cross," 
biought  alKmt  th»  dismissal  oif  General  de  Benin,  minister  of  war.  Any^ 
where  else  but  in  the  bosom  of  a  family  so  deeply  united,  such  an 
inoident  wo«dd  have  entailed  unpleasant  consequences.  The  inviolaUe 
friendship  whidi  those  two  noble  hearts  had  vowed  to  one  another  firom 
ehildhood  resiBted  dn  trial,  as  it  had  done  many  before ;  and  if  the  Prinee 
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of  Prussia  was  for  a  moment  aboat  to  withdl»w  firom  public  affiirs,  the 
king  was  prepared  to  anticipate  him  by  naming  him  superior  general  of 
infantry — a  dignity  equivalent  to  that  of  field-marshal — which  it  is  not 
customary  in  Prussia  to  grant  to  princes  of  the  royal  blood. 

This  tender  and  pious  affection  of  two  illustrious  brothers,  which  no 
untoward  events  could  sever,  serves  also  to  explain  the  painful  tiisfa 
which  the  prince  had  to  undergo  when,  his  brother  being  still  livings  be 
had,  as  Prince  Regent,  to  take  the  reins  of  government  in  hand.  To 
continue  as  such  the  policy  of  Frederick  William,  which  he  had  so  opeolj 
disavowed  and  opposed,  could  scarcely  be  consistent  with  his  dignity  as  s 
man.  On  the  other  hand,  the  honesty  of  his  conscience  reproi^hed  him 
with  the  idea  of  bringing  to  the  government  of  a  great  country  prindplei 
which  he  knew  to  be  opposed  to  those  of  the  reigning  king.  What  would 
Frederick  William  IV.  think  of  his  conduct?  What  would  his  beloved 
brother  have  said  of  the  changes  brought  about,  should  it  have  happened 
that  his  mind  had  awakened  ^m  the  stupor  into  which  it  was  plunged  ? 
The  news  of  these  changes  might  also  be  conveyed  to  the  ears  of  the 
afflicted  king  under  the  most  malevolent  aspects.  Mere  scrupulousDeo, 
some  will  say.  Well,  let  it  be  so.  We  will  admit  the  scruples,  since 
they  are  becoming  so  rare,  that  it  is  high  time  to  give  some  credit  to  such 
things,  even  among  those  who  are  called  upon  to  govern  men.  Besidei^ 
such  motives  and  such  impulses  only  belong  to  elevated  minds,  and  csn 
in  no  way  compromise  the  firmness,  which  is  one  of  the  most  renuukable 
qualities  of  the  present  king,  as  well  as  of  the  party  by  whom  he  is  sur- 
rounded. 

The  rare  beauty  of  the  present  Queen  of  Prussia  has  been  much  spoken 
of,  her  high  intelligence,  her  varied  and  solid  instruction,  her  passionate 
taste  for  science,  letters,  and  arts,  have  been  the  theme  of  universal  admi- 
ration. All  these  advantages  are  not  fictitious  in  her.  M.  de  Humboldt, 
who  was  a  good  judge,  would  have  said  that  merit  in  this  instance  ex- 
ceeded praise ;  but  a  further  superiority,  which  has  not  been  remarked 
upon  in  this  amiable  person,  is  the  strength  of  her  character,  her  good 
sense  united  to  a  quick  imagination,  an  implacable  will,  with  supreme  art 
in  regulating  it,  moderating  it,  and  even,  if  necessary,  dbguinng  it  Few 
do  so  much  at  the  same  time  that  they  appear  to  do  so  little.  The  law 
of  always  living  apart  from  public  affairs,  which  she  had  imposed  upon 
herself  had  its  origin  in  other  feelings  besides  the  love  of  atudy  and  the 

Eleasures  of  an  intimate  circle  of  society.  Unpleasantness  at  the  court  of 
er  brother-in-law  there  could  not  be  fi>r  her,  but  her  presence  might  have 
excited  such.  There  are  disappointments,  associated  with  the  existence 
of  some  people,  that  nothing  can  console  them  fpr,  and  which  would  finish 
by  souring  the  heart  of  an  angel.  The  wife  of  Frederick  William  IV., 
Queen  Elisabeth,  having  had  no  children,  could  only  see  in  the  Piincess 
of  Prussia  the  happy  mother  of  the  heir  to  the  thrcme.  Beauty,  mtelli- 
gence,  and  youth,  may  be  easily  forgiven;  but  there  are  gifts  of  Proid- 
dence  that  the  noblest  and  purest  spirit  forgets  itself  in  envying,  evra  in 
a  sister.  So  far  from  seeking  to  court  favour  by  the  advantages  of  her 
position,  the  Princess  of  Prussia,  on  the  contrary,  sought^  as  it  were^  to 
excuse  herself  from  even  the  responsibilities ;  she,  indeed,  seldom  dwelt 
at  Berlin,  but  mainly  at  Coblentz  and  in  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Baden* 
where  her  virtues,  her  benevolence,  and  her  exquisite  tact,  earned  her  an 
exceeding  popularity.    How  many  in  her  place  would  have  only  seen  in 
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the  oecnpation  of  the  Grand-Duchy  by  the  Pnissiaa  troops  an  occasion 
for  coining  forward  and  domineering  ?  The  Princess  of  Prussia  under 
stood  her  duty  in  quite  a  different  manner,  and  it  was  by  dint  of  perse 
Tering  good  taste,  by  kindnesses  to  the  one,  and  graceful  attentions  to 
another,  that  she  succeeded  in  making  the  temporary  authority  of  her 
husband  accepted  by  a  country  only  recently  conquered  from  the  revolu* 
tionary  bands,  but  in  which  it  was  desirable  at  once  not  to  irritate  the 
pnblic  mind  or  the  soYcreign  family,  to  which  support  was  given. 

In  spite  of  her  rare  instincts  as  an  artist,  the  Quton  of  Prussia  was 
bom  for  the  actire  field  of  politics.  If  we  find  in  her  the  blood  of  that 
Charles  Augustus  who  was  the  friend  of  Goethe,  we  must  admit  that  she 
is,  at  the  same  time,  the  worthy  daughter  of  her  mother,  the  Dowager 
Grand-Duchess  of  Saxe  Weimar,  eldest  sister  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas* 
Maria  Paulowna  was,  indeed,  the  soul  of  the  court,  and  of  all  that  charm- 
ing country  which  owes  so  much  to  her  under  the  last  reign.  Schiller 
mtoned  hymns  to  her  glory,  and  Goethe,  whose  inspiration  cared  not  to 
htsh  the  proudest,  felt  nothing  but  respect  in  her  presence.  So  much 
goodness,  mildness,  and  sympathy  under  so  noble  a  physiognomy  and  so 
much  apparent  coldness,  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  The  Queen  of  Prussia 
exercises,  as  her  mother  did,  at  once  a  moral  and  intellectual  ascendancy, 
from  which  her  enemies  have  never  been  able  to  withdraw  themselves  at 
Baden  any  more  than  at  Berlin. 

The  constitutional  rise  of  Prussia  has  been  laborious,  uncertiun,  some- 
times retrograde,  but  it  is  only  all  the  more  instructive  on  account  of 
these  very  circumstances,  and  let  us  hope  it  will  only  be  all  the  more 
▼ivacious.  The  Germans  have  been  reproached  with  being  too  specula- 
tive,  at  one  moment  abstracted,  at  another  violent ;  with  being  better 
pleased  with  the  vague  independence  of  systems  than  with  the  practical 
liberty  of  institutions ;  it  was  even  against  these  presumed  national  ten- 
dencies that  King  William  struggled  with  all  his  energies  in  his  best 
days,  and  he  perhaps  went  to  an  excess  in  only  admitting  as  liberties 
those  which  he  designated  as  "  historical  consequences,"  and  rejecting 
the  rest  as  dangerous  theories.  However  that  may  be,  the  resistance 
was  loyally  obstinate  without  being  absolute :  it  combated  without  de- 
stroying; it  restrained  the  impulse  without  breaking  it,  or  without 
destroying  the  spring.  Hence  a  comparatively  easy  and  rapid  progress 
for  a  new  ruler;  hence  the  more  noble  the  mission  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  enlightened  prince  who  has  received  the  crown  in  his  keeping,  the 
affirming  the  constitution  by  leaving  to  it  complete  action  and  the  rally- 
ing of  minds  by  the  movement  of  the  Legislative  Chambers  ihemselves, 
and  by  the  just  influence  which  is  assured  by  this  movement  to  pa- 
triotism, to  talent,  and  to  political  aptitude. 

The  old  king  said  many  years  ago  upon  one  of  those  solemn  occasions 
that  preceded  intestine  disturbances,  that  Prussia,  strong  in  its  compact 
territory  and  its  fifteen  millions  of  souls — Prussia,  agricultural  and  war- 
like, had  for  the  future  an  important  part  to  play  in  Europe,  and  that  it 
-would  never  abandon  that  position*  It  must  be  admitted  that  that  part 
may  attain  the  highest  elevation  in  the  moral  and  political  scale,  by  the 
free  and  happy  action  of  the  social  guarantees  of  which  Prussia  already 
possesses  the  firamework  and  the  form.  Minds  are  prepared  for  such : 
the  first  experiment  has  been  made,  the  inconveniences  are  known  and 
signalised,  the  advantages  well  understood  and  appreciated. 
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The  doetrioei  of  M.  Anoillon  would  no  longer  find  a  nogie  aoeredited 
edio  in  Pruasia :  all  the  opinions  that  are  admitted  detarmine  (at  a 
menarehy  acting  by  ihe  Chamben  and  widi  the  Chambers  It  b  to 
this  dominant  ditpontion  that  the  wise  and  firm  langvaffe  of  tiie  R^^t 
wtti  mainly  addressed  before  he  assumed  Ae  responsibuities  of  conatito- 
tional  monarohy.  The  result  will  put  a  memorable  experiment  in  eti- 
denoe.  The  penetrating  and  tenacious  spirit^  whioh  is  also  one  of  the 
attributes  of  nie  German  race,  will,  ultimately,  cany  the  di^  witfaont  an 
obstacle  orer  tiie  spirit  of  illusion  and  rererie.  Prosna  is,  oa  tiiafc  t«ij 
aooonni^  better  prepased  for  the  introduction  of  new  practiees  than  anj 
other  country  in  Germany,  the  men  answer  to  the  cireomstances,  and 
the  most  noble  pledges  for  &e  future  bring  aid  to  the  present  Frossia, 
under  such  auspices,  appears  to  be  destined  to  gire  two  great  exampks 
to  ^  worid — tne  free  action  of  liberal  institntbns  in  a  monardiy,  and 
the  intelligent  and  real  practice  of  those  institutions,  as  at  onoe  uphold* 
ing  the  stadiility  of  the  throne,  and  ensuring  ibe  proqwrity,  whife  tfaej 
maintain  the  dignity,  of  the  coontry. 


A  FEXJILLE  VOLANTS 

▲PSOPOS  OF  SOME  TASTES  OF  THE  DAT. 

Straws  tell  us  the  way  of  the  irind,  and  eieiynlay  trifles  are  a  fiur 
gauge  of  popular  taste.  As  the  septum  of  an  ammonite's  shell,  or  the 
splintered  bone  of  a  fossil  skeleton,  tell  the  geologist  or  naturalist;  dass, 
order,  and  period,  so  its  art,  its  Hteratura^  and  its  deooratioBt,  from  the 
form  of  its  public  buildings  to  the  mere  burden  of  its  street  ballads,  show 
the  tastes  of  a  bygone  seneration  to  the  student  or  historian.  Those 
household  meubles  turned  up  afresh  the  other  day  at  PompMi  speak  wi& 
liring  Yoices ;  tiie  soul  of  the  dead  Greeks  exists  as  plainly  m  the  peris^ 
of  the  Parthenon  as  in  the  pages  of  .Sschylus  and  Thocydides ;  the  courts 
of  Versailles,  a  miniature  by  Mignard,  a  cafetike  that  has  Monged  to 
the  Du  Banry,  brings  the  Age  Thr4  back  again  upon  the  soene,  with  ill 
point  ruffles  and  powdered  locks,  its  costly  magnificence  and  brilliant 
genius,  its  bonboimi^s  iewelled  with  diamonds,  and  its  racaiUe  brood- 
ing' over  the  nucleus  of  tnat  storm  destined  to  burst  a  centun^  afterwards 
OTer  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  as  clearly  as  die  pages  of  Monteqian 
S^gn^,  Saint-Simon,  and  De  Richelieu. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  what  future  generations  will  say  about  the  taste 
of  our  day  when,  centuries  hence,  some  dilettante  inspects  one  of  our 
taUeauz  da  genre  with  a  vererentaal  *^  Hush  I  it  is  yen  old !  Lode  afc 
tiM  date — as  frur  bade  as  1861 !"  or  some  antiquarian,  bent  on  kaming 
all  he  can  of  the  social  customs  of  the  time  for  his  great  work,  the 
History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Uket  from  the  accumulated  doit  of 
u^  some  novel  illustrated  by  Pluz,  and  written  in  the  fitr-df  r«^  of 
T  iotoria  Guelph  ?  I  wonder!  An  affe,  perhaps,  cannot  judge  of  itsdf  ' 
much  better  than  a  man  can  judge  of  Ae  sound,  c^  his  own  voice;  he 
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knows  how  its  tone  strikes  on  his  own  tjmpcnimiy  Imt  he  oan  hardly  tell 
how  it  maj  strike  on  the  tympana  of  others.  With  the  rush  of  its  crowd, 
the  roar  of  its  eddies,  the  whirr  of  its  wheels  within  wheels  in  our  ears, 
with  the  fight  of  factions^  the  flambeau  glare  of  oontempocary  fame,  the 
part]r-sifflage  of  personal  spite  seething  around  to  warp  our  judgment  or 
to  bribe  our  praise,  looking  now  through  Claude  glasses,  now  through 
burnt  ones,  believing  all  the  while  that  we  use  but  our  own  eyesight,  it 
must  be  difficult  £Dr  any  man  to  estimate  entirely  how  his  own  age  will 
appear  in  the  eyes  of  future  ages.  Its  true  Terdict  will  be  given  by  those 
who  stand  at  a  distance  and  give  judgment  dispasiionately;  you  nmst 
go  for  the  plan  of  a  battle  to  those  who  look  on  from  a  height ;  a  soldier 
m  the  thick  of  the  m^l^  knows  little  beyond  his  own  quarter  of  the 
adence  or  issue  of  the  fight 

Still,  straws  tell  the  way  of  die  wind ;  and  from  ihinffs  of  the  day  one 
Gtn  give  an  aocurate  gauge  of  ihe  taste  of  the  dsy ;  and  glancing  at  the 
bias  of  taste  in  ours,  I  am  afraid  that  those  friture  dilettanti  and  biblio- 
polists  will  agree— -and  not  unmeritedly  so,  either — ^tfaat  it  was — ^vulgar! 
Vulgarity  is  an  unflattering  vercBct ;  a  discreditable ;  posably,  considering 
it  is  among  the  pet  prides  of  the  time  to  look  upon  and  vaunt  ourselvee 
as  super-raffing  and  hypercritKal,  it  may  be  thoc^t  a  startling  and  im- 
pertinent one.  But  is  it  posrible  to  disprove  it?  I  think  not.  The 
geotnl  bias  of  the  day  is,  more  or  lesi^  low,  die  general  taste  of  the  day 
meretricions ;  and  most  of  those  who  ^ould  l^id  and  elevate  popuw 
tsste,  unhappily  only  suoomnb  to  the  clap-trap  and  go  with  the  tide,  doing 
little  to  improve  and  raise  it. 

If  we  lock  to  the  general  taste  in  dramatic  literature,  what  is  the 
favourite  it  has  selected  for  a  patronage  idmost  unparalleled  in  histrionic 
annals?  A  sensatbn  drama,  ''  The  Colleen  Bawn,"  whose  scenes  ase 
kud  among  an  Irish  peasantry,  and  whose  interest  turns  on  the  excitement 
of  represented  assassination.  Tested  by  literary  merit,  has  it  anyUiing 
to  account  for  its  success?  To  merit  such  success^  it  needed  the  brUlianoe 
of  <<The  Rivab"  or  "  The  Critics,''  the  power  and  pathos  of  ''  Marion 
Ddorme"  or  "  Le  Roi  s' Amuse,"  the  divine  genius  of  asecond  *'  Othello,'* 
a  new  '^  King  Lear."  It  has  no  sndi  claim,  yet  we  know  that  the 
Adelphi  piece  has  drawn  as  none  of  those  would  do.  Wherein  lies  the 
key  to  its  success  ?  In  its  melodramatic  element,  in  the  thrill  of  horror 
it  sends  through  the  nerves  ef  its  spectators,  in  its  gratificatbn  of  that 
same  low  thirst  for  excitement  which  gathers  crowds  round  Roberts's 
house  in  Northumberland-street,  and  makes  any  account  of  M.  de  Vidil 
received  with  such  bloodhound  gusto?  It  pleases  the  palate  of  the 
nu^cnity  better  to  have  thmr  nerves  strung  to  concert  pitch  by  the  loath- 
some terror  of  wdl-imitated  murder,  than  to  enjoy  mere  intellectual 
gratification  from  the  corruscations  of  wit  and  the  utterances  of  genius. 
In  no  age,  either,  save  in  one  vulgar  at  die  eore,  however  refined  and 
irreproachable  in  qpeech  and  profession,  would  the  reeent  exhibition  at 
the  Ciystal  Palace  have  had  so  much  countenance  and  fieiscination.  Aa 
acrobat's  tours  de  force  advance  no  nurpose,  dis[^y  no  genius,  answtf  no 
aim.  Thrir  sole  attraction  lies  in  the  hasard  attendant  on  them,  and  in 
ridier  the  sickening  sense  of  impendisg  danger  to  the  poor  wight  who  has 
spent  a  lifetime  in  attaining  a  useless  perfection  in  a  purposeless  art,  oc 
in  a  low  taste  for  a  rilly  diversion  that  ought  not  to  have  a  moment's  atr 
traction  for  any  peiSQiL  of  die  smallest  iatelleetoc  cultivation.    Does  the 
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marked  favour  such  entertainments  hare  receWed  speak  well  for  the  re- 
finement of  the  age? 

The  spirit-rapping  superstitions,  which  find  credence  and  support  in 
an  era  of  intellectual  culture  and  scientific  discovery  that  should  shame 
such  follies  back  into  the  darkness  of  those  times  of  ignorance  and  creda- 
lity  whence,  in  Dr.  Dee's  and  Kelly's  crystals,  they  first  took  their  un- 
doubted, though  their  unacknowledged,  birth ; — ^the  red-brick  and  com- 
posite pretensions  of  the  suburban  *^  villas,"  where  retired  traders  build 
their  stucco  domiciles  and  glory  in  their  misnomers,  chiistening  the 
centre  number  in  a  terrace  of  fifty  houses  all  joined  together,  and  all  simi- 
lar to  one  another  as  any  row  of  lettuces,  *^  Sebastopol  Villa,"  or  "  Cicero 
Lodge ;" — ^the  flaming  covers  of  the ''  cheap  editions"  of  standard  works,  in 
which  (the  genius  of  great  authors  being,  I  presume^  thought  insuffident 
to  attract  the  public  unaided)  the  publishers  think  it  necessary  to  herald 
our  chefs  d'oeuvre  of  romance  with  a  gorgeous  lithograph  of  Riocabocca, 
with  his  red  umbrella;  or  Solomon  Eagle,  with  h'ls  blazing  brazier;  or 
Bebecca  leaping  from  the  battlements  in  a  scarlet  turban,  watched  by  the 
Templar  with  crimson  face  and  savage  g^se ; — the  Codcney  travels  pub- 
lished by  young  fellows  who  scamper  over  Europe  or  Egypt  for  tea 
days,  visit  the  most  sacred  shrines  of  history  or  antiquity  only  to  torn  a 
clumsy  jest  upon  them,  call  the  Parthenon  or  the  Pyramids  a  **  mm  lot," 
or  a  "  queer  sort  of  old  boy,"  imitate  Carlyle's  angularities,  Dicker's 
idiosyncrasies,  or  Lander's  spelling,  as  though,  through  such  imitations, 
the  mantle  of  their  genius  will  fall  on  them !  and  mix  efforts  at  humour 
with  fine  writing  and  bad  grammar,  till  the  English  lang^ge  u  not  re- 
cognisable;— the  existence  of  that  prevalent  type  of  fast  youn?  ladies  with 
slangy  language  and  loud  voices,  thick  Balmorals  and  pork-pie  hats,  pre- 
tentious stable-talk,  and  boastful,  strong-minded  independence,  who  fkney 
men  are  most  attracted  by  a  parody  on,  and  imitation  of,  themselves,  and 
utterly  neglect  to  learn  any  of  that  refinement,  delicacy,  and  intellec- 
tuality, without  which  the  society  of  their  sex  can  have  no  lasting  charm 
or  lasting  influence, — what  are  all  these  but  indices  of  the  taste  of  the 
day?     What  do  they  all  show,  but  that  that  taste  is,  au  fond,  vulgar? 

Unhappily,  too,  literature,  having  first  imbibed  the  same  taste,  now 
fosters  it.  The  more  Hvely  writers  are  vulgar  in  a  jocose  strain,  treat  of 
the  passion  of  love  in  a  semi-comic,  semi-maudlin  style,  representing  it 
merelv  in  its  silliest  phases,  such  as  only  pass  in  real  life  between  overgrown 
schoolboys  and  tittering  pensionnaires ;  and  travesty  the  most  graceful, 
the  most  heroic,  or  the  most  pathetic  story  from  the  classics,  to  supply 
themselves  with  a  strained  Grimaldian  joke :  while  the  graver  ones, 
with  their  newly  invented  clap-trap  of  muscular  Christianity  (which 
would  seem  to  be  a  peculiar  melange  of  corporeal  ^'  sinews"  ana  spintual 
*^  convictions,"  invented  expressly  for  those  young  gentiemen  who,  having 
animal  spirits,  but  deeming  to  give  vent  to  them  may  be  sinful,  talk 
ethics  walking  down  to  a  boiat-race,  and  draw  a  profound  moral  from  the 
pewter  when  it  is  won),  are  but  vulgar  in  a  more  oppressive  style  through 
the  religious  stucco  with  which  they  plaster  and  overload  their  stories 
that  they  may  attract  the  public  eye.  The  vulgarity  is  almost  worse 
when  it  assumes  the  guise  of  simplicity  and  utility,  cloaking  itself  as  it 
daily  does  under  great  aims  or  great  reforms,  in  public  writings  and 
pubHc  speeches,  than  when  it  flares  out  undisguisedly  in  money-making 
oarbarities,  similar  to  that  which  is  now  felling  the  sacred  trees  of  Hol- 
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hnd  Park,  which  all  the  memories  of  great  men  gone  have  failed  to 
sanctify  sufficiently  to  their  nation,  for  that  nation  to  stretch  out  its  hand 
to  protect  them  £rom  desecration  and  invasion.  In  either  it  is  had 
enough ;  in  either  it  takes  its  rise  from  the  same  mainspring,  the  lust  of 
money-making)  cofLte  que  coflte,  that  lust  which  is  <uuly  threatenmg 
more  and  more  to  reign  paramount  in  England. 

There  is  a  vulgar  taste  visible  under  all  the  varnish  and  hyperoriticism 
of  the  day,  visible  in  everything,  great  and  small,  more  or  less,  from  the 
labourer's  wife  who  scorns  to  be  neat,  and  loves  to  be  fine,  wearing  dirty 
artificial  flowers  in  a  dirty  bonnet,  on  a  still  dirtier  head,  and  dresses  her 
diildren  on  a  Sunday,  little  tawdry  mountebanks,  who,  if  they  haven't 
had  any  meat  for  a  week,  will  be  sure  to  rejoice  in  a  dn^gled  feather  in 
their  hats,  to  those  authors,  who,  like  the  la^dy  that  wrote  "  Adam  Bede," 
Iproclaim — and  with  pride  in  the  proclamation,  too,  as  though  it  were  some- 
thing highly  praiseworthy — that  no  head  of  Raphael's  can  give  her  the 
pleasure  that  the  contemplation  of  some  Dutch  picture  affords  her,  by  the 
representation  of  an  old  woman,  ugly  and  homely,  washing  carrots  in 
a  tub.  There  may  be  minds  to  whom  such  a  kitchen-interior  gives  more 
pleasure  than  the  Transfiguration,  the  St.  Michael,  the  Rospigliosi  Aurora 
—there  may  be :  carrots  are  abundant  and  genius  is  rare,  and  many  have 
eaten  the  one  who  cannot  know  anything  at  all  of  the  other.  There 
may  be  such  minds,  to  whom  the  alehouses,  and  saucepans,  and  batterie 
de  cuisine  of  the  Dutch  painters  give  far  greater  pleasure  than  the 
melancholy  beauty  of  Sassoferrato's  Virgin,  or  the  divine  glories  of 
Raphael,  or  Michael  Angelo— peut«dtre  I  People  are  strangely  consti- 
tuted, and  I  have  known  some  who  thought  a  comet  so  unimportant  and 
uninteresting  a  trifle  that  they  did  not  care  to  stir  off  their  so&s  to  look 
at  our  nameless  wanderer  of  this  July.  The  carrots  and  the  sof&s  will 
always  be  preferable  to  the  Raphael  and  the  comet  with  some  minds, 
and  while  the  preference  is  only  confined  to  a  few  writers,  or  a  few  indi- 
riduals,  whatever  we  may  think  of  their  taste,  {it  matters  but  little ;  but 
when  the  taint  of  that  taste  threatens  to  spread  more  widely,  it  becomes 
a  plague-spot. 

Vulgarised  taste  is  nowhere  more  visible  than  in  the  yearly  exhibitions 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  '<  Man  has  lost  his  dignity,  but  Art  has  saved  it," 
writes  Schiller  in  his  '<  iESsthetic  Education."  It  is  a  true  saying  of  true 
Art:  Art  has  saved  for  men  much  that  otherwise  would  have  been  lost  to 
them  for  ever ;  saved  all  that  is  nobler,  more  divine,  more  pure ;  it  has 
spoken  to  them  in  sweeter,  holier  voices,  that  without  it  would  have  been 
drowned  in  the  rush  of  rapid  material  life,  and  it  has  preserved  through 
turbulent,  semi-barbaric,  and  sensuous  ages,  all  that  has  ever  made  men 
their  greatest  and  their  best.  In  bygone  days,  if  taste  was  outraged  by 
iconoclasts,  she  took  refuge  in  the  studio  of  the  sculptor  and  the  artist ; 
what  would  become  of  her  if  the  ateliers  of  our  day  were  her  sole  refuge 
now  ?  To  judge  by  what  issues  from  them,  she  would  fare  very  barrenly 
indeed. 

Setting  aside  all  discussion  of  the  amount  of  talent  displayed  by  the 
myriad  artists  whose  names  fill  the  catalogues  of  the  year,  glance  at  their 
general  type  and  stamp:  311,  "Dinner-time;"  312,  «*  Baby's  Awake;" 
314,  "A  Dinner  Party;"  315,  "Writing  to  Mother;"  208,  "Pre- 
paring  for  Dinner;"  136,  "The  Blot—*  That  boy  did  it,  sir;'  "  251, 
"  Toothache ;"  356,  "  live  Lobsters."    Those  are  a  few  taken  hap- 
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hazard  out  of  iMt  jreat^t'!  liit  of  Ae  ralijeeti  of  Uie  pietures  exUbilri 
in  '61 .  The  prepooderane^  (after  portnuts)  of  these  the  oomnMmeflt  toit 
of  tableaux  de  genre,  proves  oae  or  two  tyngs— -wther  tfiat  the  tasle  of 
tiie  artists  has  deteriorated  to  prodoce,  or  the  taste  of  the  publie  to  prefo 
them.  If  art  were  not  at  a  low  ebb,  and  popidar  taste  rulgarised,  we  nwnid 
not  be  inundated  with  them  as  we  are.  Orer  and  t^rer  again  are  the  same 
dull  and  tawdry  commoiHplaces  repealed,  with  nothing  to  debate,  instract, 
or  refine  in  tiieir  ytfds  of  canvas  and  their  sea  of  paint.  The  most  nn* 
interesting  phases  of  the  commonest  fife,  children  taking  nasty  medidnei, 
i^ly  babies  ta  OTeiy  nursery-stage,  partings  or  meetings,  seaii-laehrymose^ 
semt-oomic,  where  part  of  the  gitmp  sack  tMranges,  and  ihe  other  part  sob 
&rewell8,^-^ese  are  the  staple  goods,  the  stock4B-trade  that  make  the 
generality  of  the  popular  pietares  of  the  day.  Tet  this  is  storied  Art 
(Sod  help  us !  Had  no  nobler  and  betterart  ever  dawned  upon  nie  caavai 
to  have  made  great  names  immortal,  and  tsnght  us  what  art  co«ld  be  ia 
tlie  hands  of  its  ffreat  masters  and  reverent  aposdes,  anehio  son  pitton^ 
would  be  a  sorry  subject  for  seK-oongratoktion.  The  men  who  have  been 
great  woidd  never  have  been  so  luid  no  nobler  ideals  tfaioi^ed  tiieir  biain, 
no  worthier  works  occnpied  i^eir  hoars  some  tastes  of  the  day  make 
one  thnik  oddly  of  George  Motiand  s  preferenee  for  **  the  post-boy,  toe 
pawnbroker,  and  the  pugilii^  "  to  all  higher  company,  all  heAeat  txmversi* 
tton!  But  it  is  easy  to  imitate  *,  it  requires  stndy,  reverence,  and  thought 
to  create.  It  is  facile  work  to  reproduce  the  eveiy-day  ce«imon-|rfaces  and 
eomicalides  of  a  diird-dass  carriage,  a  firaetious  schoolboy,  a  raging 
toothache ;  it  needs  earnest  study,  unwearied  appfication,  unosual  gemas 
to  produce  a  work  of  art  at  all  worthy  of  the  name,  and  so  artists  content 
themselves  with  mediocrity,  and  less  than  mediocrity,  and  the  aame  dreary 
comicalities  and  domeetioities  are  fidien  back  vajpom  and  reproduced,  and 
will  be  so,  as  long  as  pubfic  taste  does  not  emancipaite  itself  from  the 
leading^trings  of  joumafist-reviewerB,  and  oonect  itself  and  them. 

The  third-class  carruige  interiors  of  life  soperabound  in  literature  as  in 
art.  Mr.  Dickens  first  started  the  pecnliar  and  just  now  popular  theory 
(surely  as  complete  an  opticism  as  ever  the  reverse  one  to  it  can  be)  that 
hard  hands,  the  miaimum  of  brains,  and  total  ignoranoe  of  grammar  are 
safBcient  vouchers  for  a  man's  moral  character  being  lovable,  noble,  and 
praiseworthy,  while  vehite  han<!b,  cultured  brains,  and  correct  Engli^  are 
coBsidered  equally  damnatory  to  thmr  owner,  who  gets  verdict  of  '*  vil- 
lain thrice  accursed"  vrithout  any  other  witness  against  him.  The  theory 
has  been  exaggerated  by  Dickens's  imitators,  as  M  st]^  by  their  imiti^ois 
invariably  are,  and  without  his  hnmoor  and  his  genius,  while  the  lead  has 
been  fblbwed  vridi  a  comical  seriousness  by  what  are  called  the  healdiy 
writers  of  the  day,  who  ignore  every  class  save  the  one  they  take  under 
their  wing,  and  allow  no  virtue  or  good  feehag  to  the  higher  daases 
while  ascrilnng  every  virtue  and  good  feeling  to  the  lowar.  There  is  a 
curious  sameness  in  all  the  nov^  of  the  day:  the  heroes  of  them  are  in- 
variably coal-merchants,  mill-owners,  tanners,  or  mechanics,  as  exclu- 
sively as  ever  the  h^^oes  of  ihe  Minerva-pteis  romances  were  dukes, 
marquises,  eaxis,  and  princes  in  disgdse.  Int^emtion  is  strained  to  pro- 
duce for  them  names  of  an  imposriUe,  plebeian,  and  moaosylbbic  ugh- 
ness,  unknown  in  the  lists  of  any  procurable  bhasch  register ;  and  we 
know  these  inevitable  geatlemen  by  a  family  likeness  of  ^ruggtsd  brows^* 
^strong  angular  limb^''  and  " homy  brown  hands,  aaarked  .with  de^ 
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fines  like  oak  fibres,"  as  well  as  ever  the  Yilliers  were  known  by  their 
beaatj,  and  the  Derwentwatera  by  their  horse-shoie  frown.  It  is  a  singular 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  fiction  of  the  day,  that  it  loves  to  describe,  to  dwell 
opoD,  and  to  adore  common  life  exclusively;  it  will  have  no  men  but  self- 
made  men,  no  education  but  self-education,  and  the  style  in  which  good 
society  is  described,  and  good  blood  venomously  attacked,  would  suggest 
Uiat  tne  anthon  possibly  know  little  of  the  one,  and  have  rainly  toadied 
the  other.  There  is  a  strained-up  holding  of  the  one  pet  class  through- 
out them  all,  an  exaggerated  colouring  given  to  factory  girls  with 
evaagelical  principles,  youthful  tan-yard  boys,  and  interesting  wheel- 
wrights, professors  of  ''  muscular  Christianity,"  that  giye  as  onreal  a  tint 
to  9ie  working  classes  as  ever  the  footlights  and  pastoral  crooks,  hats, 
and  ribbons,  give  to  the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  of  the  stace.  The 
writers  of  this  prevalent  school  prate  of  their  selected  class  as  mough  all 
tibe  worth  of  the  English  nation  were  concentrated  there,  and  there  done; 
they  take  credit  to  themselves  for  certain  vulgarities  of  taste,  which 
might  be  better  weeded  out,  instead  of  boasted  of ;  and  they  bring  in 
characters  of  a  higher  rank  only  if  they  need  shades  for  their  picture  and 
foils  for  their  pet  portraits ;  it  is  a  singular  feature  of  the  tastes  of  the 
day  that  such  a  school  exists,  still  more  singular  that  it  should  be  para- 
mount. Are  there  no  classes  of  real  social  life  worth  representation  save 
these?  Is  unoouthness  of  manner  a  necessary  attendant  on  nobility  of 
diaracter?  Are  hard  brown  hands  an  infeUible  voucher  that  their 
owners  have  done  no  dirty  work  with  them,  gathered  up  no  iU-beg^tten 
money?  Are  there  no  such  things  as  peculations,  chicaneiy,  over- 
leachings,  short  reckonings,  dishonesties,  known  among  this  favourite 
class  ?  In  the  world  we  find  only  too  much,  I  fear;  seeing  that  frauds, 
adulterations,  trade  tricks,  and  all  other  trifles  of  the  sort,  take  their  rise 
and  being  from  among  them !  Each  class  may  well  have  its  representa- 
tive in  literature  as  in  legislature ;  but  no  class  should  have  the 
monopoly  of  representation.  This  adoring  and  exalting  of  the  lower 
classes  is  one  of  the  dap-traps  of  the  day — a  dap-trap  to  which  an  author 
resorts  if  he  wants  to  curry  favour  with  the  public,  whose  hobby  it  just 
now  is,  and  to  pace  tranquilly  throu^  his  couple  of  editions  unassaulted, 
allowed  to  come  out  of  quarantine  with  a  patronising  bulletin  of  *'  safe 
and  healthy^  from  reviewers. 

A  century  back,  in  the  time  of  honeyed  dedications,  Latin  odes  to 
some  English  Mecsenas,  and  weary  waitings  in  lordly  ante-chambers,  for 
ihe  helping  hand  into  literary  success  which  only  the  lordly  purse  and 
patronage  could  give,  the  aristocracy  were  worshipped  too  exdusively ; 
in  literature,  in  our  day,  the  democracy  and  plutocracy  receive  the  wor- 
ship, to  the  full  as  fulsomely  and  to  the  full  as  exaggeratedly.  If  a  senti- 
mental scene  in  a  novd  be  told  of  as  in  a  miner's  or  a  weaver's  cottage, 
it  is  voted  ^  tender,  true,  unspeakably  touching  ;**  the  same  scene,  related 
as  having  taken  place  between  two  diaracters  described  as  of  good  birth 
and  station,  it  would  be  quoted  with  the  query  after  it,  '*  Does  this  writer 
&ncy  the  blue  blood  of  which  he  is  so  fond  must  needs  run  so  much  more 
warmly  and  tenderly  than  other  people's  ?" 

TTiis  inseparability  of  the  vulgar  and  the  virtuous  is  an  odd  mania : 
like  all  manias  it  will  have  its  run,  and  then  die.  Meantime,  a  pre- 
ference for  the  Gerard  Dow  and  Teniera  cuisines  is  as  marked  in 
Uteratore  as  in  art,  and  it  is  permissible  to  sentimentalise  over  an  iron 
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laucepan,  but  forbidden  over  a  silver  heirloom.  Heroes  of  the  work- 
shop, the  tan-yard,  and  the  earpenter*8  shed  are  dilated  upon  and  exalted 
in  tne  peculiar  fashion  of  the  day  by  both  the  authors  who  write  their 
fictitious  biographies  and  the  critics  who  review  them,  as  though  no  other 
classes  were  worthy  of  eulogy,  no  work  praiseworthy  but  their  manotl 
labour,  no  toil  but  their  corporeal  one  worth  thanks.  It  is  certainly  a 
curious  opticism,  prejudice,  or  ignorance,  whichever  it  be,  in  hce  of  the 
head-work,  relentless  and  unwearying,  the  toil  voluntarily  accepted  and 
cheerfully  gone  through,  the  lives  surrendered  to  the  service  of  the  natioo 
by  men  like  the  man's  whom  we  have  lately  lost — he  who,  highly  bom, 
highly  bred,  grand  seigneur  by  birth,  by  wealth,  by  taste,  by  manners, 
with  the  blood  of  "  Sydney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother,"  in  his  veins,  has 
yet  died  of  **  over-work" — work  voluntarily  assumed,  and  but  too  earnestly 
and  zealously  done,  in  whose  harness  he  has  laid  down  his  life,  long  ere 
its  due  close,  on  the  battle-field  of  public  strife,  as  Philip  Sydney  before 
him  laid  down  his  on  the  plains  of  Zutphen.  We  will  hope  that  the 
petty,  envious,  snarling,  silly  sneers  that  one  meets  with  so  constantly 
against  his  Order,  full  of  small  malice  and  illogical  venom,  in  the  current 
literature  of  the  day,  will  be  silent  for  a  little  while  over  the  grave  of 
Sydney  Herbert. 

The  tastes  of  the  day  are  sadly  deteriorated,  and  it  were  time  that  the 
taint  of  the  plague  were  removed  before  it  spreads  into  a  national  pesti- 
lence. Writers  now  write  to  suit  the  clap-trap  of  the  hour,  that  their 
copies  may  sell  and  find  favour  with  librarian  censors  ;  artists  throw  off 
superficial  pictures  that  will  *^  take"  with  superficial  purchasers.  All  are 
contented  to  do  as  much  as  will  '<  pay  well,"  sequitur,  none  do  their  best; 
and  under  such  a  regime  genius  falls  to  the  g^und,  and  is  displaced  by 
love  of  gain,  medium  talent,  and  pandering  to  popular  cants,  as  the 
avenues  of  Holland  Park  fall  under  the  building  mania,  and  are  displaced 
by  composite  and  cement.  In  an  age  when  the  standard  for  all  things 
is  high,  men  unconsciously  grow  upwards  to  it;  in  an  age  when  it  is 
medium  or  low,  they  as  unconsciously  grow  down.  It  has  been  said, 
**  when  I  have  been  reading  Homer  all  men  look  like  giants ;"  in  such 
a  sense  the  taste  dominant  in  any  age  should  be  Homeresque,  so  that 
men  imbibing  it  might  be  elevated  by  it,  and,  **  looking  on  the  great, 
grow  great  themselves."  Wherever  mediocrity  is  permitt^  to  pass  off  as 
the  best,  there,  will  nothing  better  than  mediocrity  be  found. 

The  tastes  of  the  day  are  unworthy  of  us ;  if  uncorrected  they  may  go 
a  step  farther,  and — disgrace  us.  Such  a  bias  is  only  too  apt  to  increase, 
for  a  downward  progress  is  always  easier  than  an  upward,  and  what  is 
elevated  will  never  be  generally  popular ;  what  is  coarse  will  be  bat  too 
often  so.  His  people  would  have  rebelled  if  Antiochus  Epiphaoes  had 
imparted  to  them  lessons  of  increased  humanity  or  examples  worthy 
imitating ;  but  they  imbibed  almost  instantly  the  foreign  taste  for  the 
brutality  of  the  gladiators'  arena. 

If  art,  literature,  eood  taste,  everything  that  elevates  and  improves  a 
nation,  if  to  be  sacrificed,  as  it  threatens  to  be,  to  the  love  of  gfun,  and 
the  expedient  flattering  of  popular  prejudices,  one  must  ask,  with  Sydney 
Smith,  <*  If  everything  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  utility,  why  do  you  bury 
your  grandmother  at  all  ?  Why  don't  you  cut  her  up  into  small  pieces 
at  once,  and  make  portable  soup  of  her  ?"  The  individual  outrage,  he 
suggests,  would  surely  not  be  worse  than  the  national  holocaust ! 
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THE  FBDEEAL  CITY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

BT  J.  O.  KOHL. 

In  the  selectioQ  of  the  capitals  of  their  states,  the  Americans  have 
generally  been  guided  by  two  considerations,  the  first  of  a  political,  the 
second  of  a  geographical  nature.  They  desired  before  all  to  keep  the 
kgisIatiTe  assemblies,  governors,  and  officials,  who  were  resident  at  these 
towns,  free  from  the  influences  of  party,  and  especially  of  the  turbulent 
mob  ever  found  in  large  cities,  and  hence  they  nerer  selected  the  most 
popoloos  town  as  the  seat  of  government.  At  the  same  time  they 
sought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  bit  the  geographical  centre  of  the  state  ter- 
ritory. Hence,  a  district  where  these  two  requirements  were  satisfied, 
was  frequently  staked  out  in  the  middle  of  a  forest  or  prairie,  and  then 
the  necessary  buildings  were  erected  for  the  legislature — ^first  bams,  then 
honses,  and  finally  pidaces. 

^  The  same  views  prevailed  at  the  close  of  the  last  centuiy,  when  a  poll* 
tical  centre  for  the  entire  Confederation  was  sought.  Hitherto,  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  had  resided  at  various  cities,  for  a  while  at  Annapolis, 
die  capital  of  Maryland,  at  Philadelphia,  and  so  on.  There  was  an 
unwillingness  to  give  preference  to  any  of  the  larger  cities,  and  hence 
the  states  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  were  induced  to  surrender  a  district 
of  about  ten  square  miles,  and  in  1793  the  building  of  the  new  city  was 
commenced  on  an  elevation  in  the  centre  of  this  territory  on  the  mouth 
of  the  Potomac.  The  locality  appeared  suitable,  because  it  was  near  the 
centre  of  the  Confederation.  It  was  nearly  the  mid -point  of  the  Atlantic 
ooast-range  from  Maine  to  Florida,  which  then  formed  the  gresit  portion  of 
the  Union,  as  the  latter  did  not  yet  contain  the  Far  West,  Mexico,  or  Texas. 
At  the  same  time  it  lay  on  the  border-line  between  the  Free  and  Slave 
States,  but  unfortunately  on  the  territory  of  the  latter.  The  influence  of 
the  S^Jt^<»ra  States  and  statesmen,  which  had  hitherto  dominated  in  the 
Vr',01 .  may  have  been  the  reason  that  Washington  was  established  on 
slave  territory.  The  Southern  Confederation,  consequently,  at  this 
moment  regards  the  state  and  its  district  as  belonging  to  its  section,  and 
should  it  conquer  the  city  it  would  be  only  regaining  its  own. 

The  federal  capital  necessarily  bears  the  character  of  all  the  other 
seats  of  government  in  the  country,  which  resemble  straggling  villages 
set  down  in  the  midst  of  a  pleasant  landscape,  though  some  here  and 
there  have  assumed  urban  elements.  Washington  extends  along  the 
water-side  for  more  than  five  miles,  and  covers  nearly  as  much  ground  as 
London,  with  its  population  of  two  and  a  half  millions.  But  only  fifty 
thousand  souls  are  scattered  over  this  wide  field,  and  hence  we  can  ima- 
gine what  an  unfinished  aspect  it  offers.  The  streets  are  miles  in  length 
and  superfluously  broad,  and  in  the  suburbs  small  cottages  stand  at  wide 
intervals.  Only  in  the  centre  is  there  a  more  compact  body,  and  the 
whole  resembles  a  frame  of  Berlin  wool  work,  in  which  the  fair  embroideress 
has  made  spasmodic  attempts  at  a  commencement  The  Americans,  who,  in 
oidinary  life,  have  given  their  larg^  towns  a  popular  sobriquet,  are  hence 
Accustomed,  in  joke,  to  call  Washington  '*  the  cit^  of  magnificent  dis- 
tances."    The  plan  for  the  city  was  designed  as  if  mtended  for  a  second 
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Rome,  but  the  expectations  have  been  wofiilly  deceived  during  the  past 
seventy  years'  growth  of  the  city.  There  is  no  state  in  the  world  which 
possesses  proportionately  so  small,  scantily  peculated,  and  shabby  a 
capital  as  the  American  Union. 

In  accordance  with  the  system  of  counterpoises  affected  in  the  consti- 
tution, Washington  contains  two  principal  centres,  Congress  Koose  and 
the  PiwdeBt's  Mansion,  better  known  as  the  <'  White  House."  Eaok  is 
siiaated  on  an  elevation,  and  ^m  each  as  a  centre  radiate  hige  streais, 
here  called  ^  avenues."  Such  an  arrangement  gives  the  public  squares  mmi 
blocks  of  houses  a  vety  unpleasant-looking  shape,  for,  wherever  the  maim. 
arteries  are  intersected  by  other  streets,  irregular  triangles  are  ioauad, 
whidi  are  diffiealt  to  make  use  o^  and  ofier  an  ugly  aspecL 

The  avenues  have  received  their  names  horn  the  States  of  the  Union  : 
one  is  **  New  York  Avenue,"  another  ''  Ohio  Avenue,"  and  so  cm.  One 
of  these,  Pmwsylnmia  Avenue,  oonnectB  the  House  of  Congress  and  tlw 
White  House  in  a  straight  line,  and  b  hence  one  of  the  pnneipal  artenas 
of  circulation  in  the  city.  It  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  paved  stnat 
in  Washing^D,  and,  indeed,  the  majority  of  the  streets  aie  still  witkooft 
that  useful  article.  Dormg  rainy  weatner,  conse<^ntly,  the  ctty  is  a 
swamp,  and  in  the  dry  seasoa  ooastantly  full  of  dust  cleiids.  Aloay 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  are  the  principal  shops^  and  hence  it  is  the  £aTO«- 
rite,  almost  sole  promenade^  of  the  fair  sex.  The  public  prooesaioaa 
march  along  this  avenue,  and  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  the  Via  Sacra  of 
this  American  New  Rome.  The  President^  after  being  installed  at  ihm 
Capitol,  also  drives  triumphantly  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  the 
White  House.  As  this  road  runs  from  one  hill  to  the  top  of  another, 
with  the  Capitol  and  the  White  House  in  the  distance,  it  might  hare 
become  a  splendid  street  had  the  other  public  buildings  been  erected 
along  its  line.  But  that  is  not  the  case;  on  the  contrary,  the  difimikfc 
large  governmental  buildings  have,  I  know  not  for  what  reason,  been 
scattered  over  distant  parts  of  the  city.  Concealed  aaiong  dumps  of 
small  private  houses,  with  whu^  they  do  not  harmonise^  thnr  splendour 
is  thrown  away,  wyie,  had  they  been  arranged  along  the  above  avenue^ 
they  would  have  formed  a  magnificent  colonnade,  and  produced  a  tsij 
imposing  effect. 

The  Capitol,  the  gathering-place  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress^  ia 
built  on  the  highest  point  in  the  city  at  the  edge  of  a  plateau,  that  g^r^ 
dually  slopes  away  to  the  water's  edge.  Pleasant  gardens  adorn  the 
slopes,  and  you  walk  through  flower-beds  and  playing  fountains  to  the 
palace.  Ten  years  ago  tlus  Capitol  was  regaraed  as  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  edifices  in  the  world,  and  was  commenced  in  1815,  alter  the 
destruction  of  the  old  confined  building  by  the  English.  It  consisted 
then  of  two  richly  decorated  wings,  the  main  buildup  b^ng  adotned 
with  a  large  rotunda  and  dome.  Even  at  that  period  the  building  had 
the  respectable  length  of  352  feet,  but  it  was  found  much  too  small  for 
the  requirements  of  the  rapidly  growing  republic,  and  in  1851  two  fresh 
wings  were  b^^n,  each  240  feet  in  length,  and  a  splendid  new  doase 
substituted  for  the  former  one.  The  old  building  is  of  carved  stone^  aad 
the  new  wings  of  marble,  the  whole  being  in  the  most  florid  Coriathiaa 
style.  The  American  Capitol  thus  ofi^  a  striking  contrast  to  Aa 
English  Houses  of  Parliamient,  which  have  remained  true  to  the  Gothic^ 
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bttt  the  AmtriooDS  do  not  care  for  traditional  and  historic  Oer^ 
manisin.  They  wished  to  place  themselYet  on  a  level  with  the  Greeks 
and  Romans^  and  leap  over  medisyalism  to  bring  back  the  golden  aee. 
I  belieTe  that  there  are  more  Corinthian  and  Ionic  pillars  in  America 
than  ever  were  in  Greece.  Hence,  the  name  of  '*  Capitol"  and  the  title 
o£  *^  Senate"  were  taken  firom  Rome,  and  thej  wished  even  to  have  a 
Tib«r  in  Washington.  A  little  mnddy  stream,  which  in  winter  bears  a 
little  water  along  the  base  of  the  Capitol,  but  in  summer  is  hardlj  liquid 
enough  {ca  g^eese,  is,  consequently,  called  ''  Tiber  creek." 

One  of  the  new  wings  contains  the  Senate  Hall,  the  other  that  of  the 
B^gesentatives,  and  a  number  of  rooms  remain  over  for  the  archives  and 
library  of  Conmss,  and  a  meeting  hall,  open  to  the  eeneral  public,  in 
the  Rotunda.  The  innumerable  rooms  glisten  with  gold  and  gay  colours, 
and  all  sorts  of  well-intended  pictures — ^portraits  of  Washington,  scenes 
£rom  American  history,  aa  well  as  frescoes,  meant  to  glorify  agricultural 
navigatioo^  trade,  and  other  social  avocations,  whieh  cover  the  walk.  What 
American  sculptors  have  effected  for  the  decoration  of  the  Capitol  ia 
acarce  worth  astbetic  criticism,  although  the  ethnographer  who  mvesti* 
mtes  the  character  of  a  nation  can  find  abundant  employment  and  satis- 
nction  in  the  study  of  these  marble  abortions  of  American  fancy.  I 
cannot  here  give  a  detailed  description  of  these  marvels,  but  will  allude 
to  a  few.  Among  other  things,  I  was  specially  struck  by  the  way  in 
which  ^*  Coeomeree"  was  personified.  It  was  not  after  the  Greek  fuhioo, 
in  the  idealised  manner  of  a  lighUy  soaring  Mercury,  for  that  would  have 
heen  too  far  fetched  for  the  Americans.  They  desired  their  artists  to  dig 
into  the  strata  of  human  life.  Hence,  in  order  to  reproduce  an  image  of 
Commerce,  the  sculptor  took  a  New  York  book-keeper,  and  seated  him 
imder  the  portico  of  the  Capitol,  with  inkstand,  pen,  desk,  and  stool,  all 
carved  in  marble^  and  around  him  bales  and  bags  of  money,  bearing  the 
trade  mark  of  the  house,  just  as  they  may  be  seen  in  the  port.  Even  on 
the  money-bags  the  astonishing  number  of  dollars  each  contains  is  care« 
fi^W  carved,  and  the  marble  tradesman  among  them  wears  a  coat  and 
necktie  in  the  New  York  fEUihion,  and  has  the  thoroughly  Yankee  features 
of  Mr.  Thompson  or  Smith.  Very  naturally  particulsur  attention  has  been 
pud  to  the  portrayal  of  the  steam-engines,  machines,  and  tools.  The 
Americans  admire  these  things  greatly,  and  go  into  ecstasies  about  their 
tmtk  and  fidelity  to  life.  An  entire  cargo  of  such  statues  arrived  fix>m 
Home,  where  a  celebrated  and  highly-honoured  American  artist  invented 
and  carved  them.  It  is  astonishing  that  this  gentleman  forgot  so  little 
in  the  home  of  art,  and  estimated  his  countrymen  so  correctiy,  in  spite  of 
ihe  Italian  air  he  inhaled. 

These  productions  are  quite  new,  and  when  I  saw  them  were  hardly  un- 
packed. But  the  statues  patched  on  to  the  old  building  are  in  no  better 
style,  and  among  them  is  one  of  Columbus,  which  may  defy  the  most 
X^atsifiiati  specimen  of  art  in  the  worid.  The  figure  of  this  hero  is  pro- 
duced in  an  advancing  position:  be  appears  to  be  in  a  hurry,  and  chasine 
Bke  a  busy  Boston  broker.  The  world  he  circumnavigated,  and  discovered 
to  be  loimd,  he  hdds  in  his  hand,  like  an  orange  he  is  offering  for  sale. 
He  reminded  me  of  a  skittle-nlaver  preparing  to  floor  all  ten  pins  at  a 
throw,  and  this  was  probably  the  leading  idea  of  the  American  creator  of 
the  work.     In  the  gardens  round  the  Capitol  there  are  various  art  pro- 
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dactioDSy  in  a  similar  style ;  for  initance,  •  statue  of  Washington,  by 
Greenougb.  The  good  general  is  nearly  as  nude  as  the  Jupiter  d^pitolinofl^ 
and  sits  on  a  chair  among  the  flowers  and  shrubs,  utterly  withont  liiyme 
or  reason,  for  a  seated  statue  can  only  be  thought  of  in  connexion  widi  a 
temple  or  other  building. 

A  few  equestrian  and  foot  statues — fortunately  but  a  few — may  be 
noticed  in  the  open  squares  of  the  city,  and  are  all  in  the  style  of  the 
above  described  book-keeper.  Such,  for  instance,  are^  at  the  White 
House,  the  statue  of  Jefferson  and  an  equestrian  statue  of  Jackson,  in 
Lafavette-square.  In  both  we  have  Yankees  most  faithfolly  coped  from 
the  life,  and  the  features  are  no  more  idealised  than  in  a  photogrmplu 
Daguerreotyping  life  is  the  highest  point  American  sculptors  stri?e  after: 
they  cling  to  reality  because  they  do  not  possess  the  genius  to  idealise. 
This  statue  of  Jackson  is  highly  praised  by  the  Americans,  because  the 
horse,  though  at  a  galloj^  balances  itself  on  its  two  hind  legs,  without 
any  further  support  This  artistic  effect  is  said  to  be  produced  bj  a 
deverly-calculated  arrangement  of  the  heavy  metal  in  the  hollow  body  <^ 
the  statue,  but  the  American  has  a  practised  hand  in  everything  con- 
nected  with  weighing  and  measuring. 

This  is  displayed  in  other  edifices  besides  the  Capitol:  the  proportioDi 
of  the  majority  are  not  only  grand  but  pleasing  to  the  eye.  I  hardly 
think  there  is  a  building  in  all  London  to  be  compared  for  design  and  site 
with  the  Post-office,  the  "  City  Hall,"  or  the  "  Patent  Office.**  All  them 
are  magnificent  palaces  of  marble,  which  may  seek  their  equal  through 
the  world,  but  unfortunately  they  form  no  ensemble. 

The  public  localities  and  offices  given  up  to  the  clerks  in  these  palacet 
are  of  a  nature  to  make  a  European  reflect  on  what  he  has  seen  in  his 
own  country.  They  form  a  most  favourable  contrast  with  similar  localities 
in  England,  France,  or  Austria.  Any  one  who  has  had  occasion  to  take 
a  peep  at  the  crowded  offices  of  a  French  or  Austrian  police  bureau,  or  the 
antechambers  of  a  Russian  governor  of  a  province,  will  have  discovered 
there  a  class  of  suffering  humanity  that  deserves*  his  compassion.  This 
class  of  hungry,  shabbily-dressed  officials,  overheaped  with  work  and  earesy 
does  not  exist  in  America,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  the  employ^  in 
that  country  are  only  sure  of  remaining  in  the  service  for  four  years. 
They  have  no  prospect  of  pensions,  medals,  and  gradual  promotion :  but 
the  office  is  not  converted  into  a  torture-room  during  their  period  of  ser- 
vice. Thev  have  not  only  a  sufficient  salary,  but  spacious,  cheerful  apart- 
ments in  which  to  carry  on  their  several  duties. 

The  democratic  principle,  which  obtains  in  thb  country  in  everything, 
has  naturally  regulated  these  matters  after  its  own  fiishion.  Hence  the 
scale  of  salaries  in  the  United  States  does  not  reach  so  thick  a  point  at 
one  extreme,  nor  so  thin  a  one  at  the  other,  as  is  the  case  among  ourw 
selves.  What  a  fearfully  long  ladder  it  is  in  Germany  from  the  chief  of 
a  department  down  to  the  Ipwest  and  most  poorly  paid  clerk !  What  a 
short  leap  it  is  in  Apaerica  from  the  6000  or  600(S  dollars  of  a  secretary 
of  state  to  the  salary  of  a  man  who  only  understands  writing  and 
arithmetic,  and  yet  cannot  be  procured  under  1000  or  1500  dollars  ayear! 
The  same  parallel  exists  in  the  fitting  up  of  the  public  rooms  and  offices ; 
the  minister  whom  you  visit  to  talk  over  the  affairs  of  the  world  you  find 
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in  a  cabinet  contiuninfif  eyeijUiing  that  is  necesflary,  but  little  more ;  and 
if  joa  walk  tbroagh  uie  rooms  of  bis  vice-secretaries  and  subordinates,  you 
find  the  lowest  of  tbese  with  bis  comfortable  easy-chair  and  everything  he 


In  Washington,  more  than  any  other  city  of  the  United  States,  you  have 
an  opportunity  to  observe  and  study  this  peculiar  official  world.  Not  only 
do  the  principal  officials,  the  supreme  judges,  and  the  highest  military 
an^iorities,  with  their  respective  appendices,  live  here  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  but  a  multitude  of  place-hunters  are  constantly  present  in 
WashiDgton.  That  seeking  after  office  should  have  grown  to  such  a  head 
in  our  old  Europe,  where  all  other  paths  are  crowded,  is  easy  to  com- 
prehend ;  but  that  young  America  should  begin  so  early  to  suffer  from 
such  an  evil,  I  did  not  find  very  easy  to  understand  at  the  first  glance.  All 
roads  to  advancement  are  still  so  broad  in  this  country,  all  the  objects  of 
private  ambition  so  accessible  and  valuable,  that  we  might  suppose  it 
would  be  difficult  for  the  state  to  obtain  the  necessary  strength  and  hands 
to  work  its  machinery.  Even  the  independent  feeling  of  the  Americans, 
who  so  unwiUingly  put  on  the  yoke  of  another,  and  among  whom  ^*  Help 
yourself"  has  become  proverbial,  ought,  we  should  think,  to  have  rendered 
them  averse  from  public  service. 

Nor  can  ambition  or  desire  for  renown  be  a  great  incentive,  for  the 
popular  spirit  in  America  regards  the  officials  in  such  wise  that  very  little 
honour  can  be  acquired  in  the  service  of  the  state.  The  American 
officials,  from  the  President  downwards,  are  not  externally  distinguished 
by  a  purple  hem  on  the  toga,  by  orders,  brilliant  uniforms,  and  sentries, 
which  could  flatter  vanity,  but,  moreover,  enjoy  remarkably  little  respect 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  They  are  not  requited  by  praise  and  love, 
like  the  violet,  for  their  modest  and  unpretending  appearance.  The 
captain  of  a  passenger  steamer,  the  landlord  of  a  large  hotel,  the  director 
of  a  bank  or  railway,  the  head  of  a  high-standing  New  York  house,  the 
owner  of  a  New  England  factory,  or  the  founder  of  a  Western  colony,— 
such  are  the  men  to  whom  the  public  of  the  great  republic  willingly  show 
respect,  and  before  whom  they  scatter  incense.  These  boasted  ''  self-made 
men,**  they  flatter  in  a  frequently  exaggerated  and  even  repulsive  way. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  you  hear  how  people  talk  of  these  public- 
aalaried  officials — including  the  President  and  the  supreme  judges — ^you 
must  fancy  that  they  are  all  animated  by  a  sovereign  contempt  of  them. 
They  seem  to  have  a  passion  for  dragging  their  state  officers  and  public 
characters  through  the  dust.  They  speak  of  them  as  a  master  does  of  his 
servant,  and  even  a  criminal  steps  into  the  presence  of  the  magistrate  with 
a  most  arrogant  and  iusuiJng  air.  (By  the  way,  this  is  another  of  the 
resemblances  that  have  been  discovered  between  Russia  and  America. 
The  emperor  speaks  of  his  officials  in  an  openly  contemptuous  manner, 
just  like  the  mob-king  here.)  Nor  do  American  citizens  obtain  any  dis- 
tinction or  honour  for  having  once  held  a  high  office,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  Roman  ex-consuls,  who  always  retained  an  honorary  seat  in  the 
Senate.  When  their  time  has  expired,  or  they  no  longer  please  a  higher 
party,  they  are  most  suddenly  deprived  of  their  office,  and  thrown  over- 
board from  the  state  vessel  into  the  sea  of  private  affairs,  where  they  either 
sink  or  swim  onward,  if  they  understand  the  "Help-yourself "  system. 
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Eren  ibe  fact  o£  a  maa  havixiff  once  been  preddeat  brings  hiai  no  honom^ 
and  no  one  baa  a  laurel  wieam  for  bim. 

Henee,  I  repeat,  it  cannot  be  lore  of  renown  and  ambition  which  eaam 
people  to  become  place-hunters  in  this  country,  where  no  Uuirels  gmv; 
nor  can  the  want  of  employment  and  the  desire  for  it  act,  in  my  optnioii, 
as  a  very  powerful  incentiTe.  To  reoeiTe  a  salary  for  afew  yeacsi  and  tfan 
be  thrown  on  one's  own  resources,  without  a  pension^  would  not  appear  to  a 
European  as  peculiarly  desirable ;  and  the  acceptance  of  a  modatately 
paid  office,  asrared  for  only  a  short  period,  seems,  oa  the  contrary^a  veiy 
unpleasant  interruption  of  those  pdvate  aSain  which  pay  so  well  ia 
America. 

It  is  curious  that,  in  qnte  of  all  this,  there  should  be  huadieds  and 
thousands  in  America  who,  at  every  presidential  election,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  loaTcs  and  fishes  connected  with  it,  should  rush  forward  as 
candidates,  to  flatter  the  soTcre^  people,  or  force  their  way  into  the 
ante-chambers  of  the  dispensers  ofofiGZce,  and  who  set  in  motioii  everything 
— the  interference  of  their  friends,  the  intrigues  of  their  wives,  eatrealies 
and  threats — to  gain  a  paltry  situation.  This  disease — (rom  which  the 
whole  of  a  young  country  is  already  suffering  so  extensively — awst  heuos 
find  its  explanation  in  other  American  conditions.  It  may  partia% 
emanate  from  the  struggle  of  the  political  parties  for  the  supremacy.  If 
one  party  has  gained  the  victory  over  the  other  in  a  presidential  election, 
it  naturidly  strives  to  keep  the  power  in  its  hands,  and  can  naturally  only 
do  so  by  occupying  the  public  posts  which  secure  this  power.  The  partf 
thrusts  its  own  peofde  forward  to  take  hold  of  the  state  rudder,  and  hencs 
many  of  the  candidates  who  flock  in  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  their  party,  which  forces  them  to  give  up  their  profitable 
private  employment,  and  accept  an  unproductive  public  appointment. 

Many  men  may  also  take  into  account  the  fsvour  and  opportunities 
offered  them  by  public  life  for  their  further  career.  If  American  offices 
produce  but  little  honour  and  a  moderate  salary,  they  give  power,  and 
Tery  extensive  power  in  some  instances.  For  American  deoMcracy  has 
this  again  in  common  with  Russian  autocracy,  that  it  provides  its  offi- 
cials with  *'  too  limited  instructions" — to  borrow  De  TocqueviUe's  remark. 
American  magistrates  and  officials  have,  in  fact,  such  lax  instructions,  aad 
sudi  unlimited  power,  that  it  is  nearly  akin  to  pure  autocratic  despc^iam. 
Thb  power  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  only  a  capital  fund  lent  for  a  period, 
but  good  interest  may  be  procured  from  it  A  man  can  gain  all  sorts  of 
advantages  from  it,  and  not  merely  for  the  period  of  holding  office ;  he 
can  acquire  friends  and  connexions,  who  may  personally  he^  him  on  in 
his  legal  career,  or  his  banking  bosioesi^  or  whatever  other  profession  he 
selects. 

Lastly,  the  pay  is  an  inducement  to  the  American :  some  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  if  only  for  (our  years,  are,  the  Yankee  think%  a  '^  job," 
which  may  be  picked  up  on  the  wayside.  He  even  estimates  it  mghar 
than  we  Europeans  do,  who  wish  to  proride  for  the  future;  for  tha 
American  does  not  trouble  himself  about  his  prospects.  He  greedily 
grasps  at  the  office  which  keeps  him  going,  for  tne  moment  at  leas^ 
and  which  he  can  employ  in  many  ways  to  promote  his  varioua 
schemes.  In  many  men,  then,  it  b  not  a  liking  for  indolence^  a  longing 
for  employment,  or  a  feeling  of  the  need  of  a  support — thou^  this  has 
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iSKently  groftity  iiMTeaaed— 4ui  rather  thsir  aotivityy  their  wwnt  of  fixity, 
and  inclination  £or  diange,  wkioh  drire  them  to  plaee-hunttag.  They  with 
to  he  aenty  at  the  pahlio  ezpenee,  ai  poetmaiten  to  a  reaiote  dietriei — 
pnfaape  a  gold-field  in  Califoraia—or  as  ooosak  at  Hakodadi,  in  Japan,  or 
at  the  Sandwich  lalands,  fi>r  they  can  look  about  them  there,  and  go  ahead. 

It  is  remarkable  how  rafodly  the  Americans  feel  themselves  at  home  in 
.  the  posts  whwh  fall  to  their  share  in  the  "  division  of  plunder/  Tha 
presidents  of  the  Union,  although  not  at  all  educated  by  priaoely  toter% 
or  instructed  in  the  laws  of  etiquette  by  court  chamberiauia— several  oC 
them  grew  up  in  the  backwoods — assunied  a  princely  dignity  when  they 
entered  the  White  House,  and  behaved  with  a  caution  and  £Drmality  that 
1^  little  to  be  desired.  The  passionate  journalists,  the  noi^  stnmp- 
orators,  who  formerly  displi^ed  all  the  qualities  of  turbulent  tribunes  of 
the  people,  felt»  wlm  appointed  to  an  office  at  Washingtesi,  which  waa 
the  sole  object  of  their  ezttrtions,  a  seriousness,  a  respect,  and  a  devar 
decision,  as  if  converted  by  the  magician's  wand  from  lUd  Ultras  into  tha 
rtrictest  Conservatives.  It  is  a  universal  feature  of  Ameiieaas  to  fM  ai 
home  in  sll  positions  of  Hfe ;  and  this  feature  they  have  attained  through 
their  adventurous  course  £rom  their  earliest  yoatL  Belbre  they  refteh 
the  age  to  accept  any  important  office^  they  have  been  oigaged  in 
so  many  prc^Bssions  and  ways  of  earning  a  livelihood,  that  the  new  eoa 
does  not  present  any  difficulty.  Through  uiese  constant  changes  they  cer- 
tainly do  not  obtain  in  any  branch  a  Uunrough  knowledge^  Imt  they  have 
a  certain  general  smattering  and  business  routine  which  b  fitted  for  any- 
thinff^  even  for  office. 

I  Imew  in  Washington  a  native  of  Ohio,  who  had  been  a  lawyer  in 
some  hole-and-eomer  town  of  his  state.  He  had  done  sudi  eminent 
service  during  the  election  of  a  president,  that  the  latter  waa  compiled 
to  reward  him  with  a  valuable  ofi&oe.  He  theref(»re  made  him  secretary 
of  Indian  affairs.  When  we  take  into  consideration  that  some  thirty  or 
forty  Indian  tribes,  or  remnants  of  tribes,  are  scattered  over  the  States, 
that  th^r  ciroumstances  vary  greatly,  that  their  interests  are  closely  con- 
nected with  those  of  the  White  men  in  the  We^  and  that  the  fi>rtv  tribes 
speak  the  same  number  of  different  languages,  we  can  imagine  tnat  die 
duties  and  difficulties  of  a  '*  Great  Fadier  of  the  Red  men"  cannot  be 
slight.  He  has  coatbually  to  receive  deputations  and  embassies  from  one 
or  the  other  offended  naticms,  and  heur,  through  an  interpreter,  thdr 
conofdaints  and  explanations  about  infringements  of  thor  privileges,  and 
listen  to  the  opposite  statements  oi  the  White  men  who  are  squabbling 
with  the  Red  dons  in  the  far  West,  and  which  the  Fathor  of  the  Indians 
darea  not  ignore*  In  all  parts  of  the  Union  he  has  "  Indian  agents"  under 
him,  af^iointed  to  be  guardians  of  the  small  Indian  tribes,  but  who  too 
frequency  play  the  part  of  shepherds  and  wolves  simultaneously.  At 
times  the  qusorel  in  the  West  breaks  out  into  a  flame,  and  renders  the 
ptesenoe  of  the  Great  Fathw  neoessary ;  he  must  hurry  to  the  sources  of 
tiie  Mississippi  or  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains^  make  conciliatory 
qwedies  to  the  children  of  the  forest,  and  draw  up  treaties  every  article 
in  whidi  must  be  deveriy  wrighed.  I  should  like  to  see  a  German 
oosmtry  lawyer  summoned  to  the  head  of  sach  a  department :  he  would 
be  probably  confounded  utterly;  but  such  was  net  the  case  with  my 
fiottod.    As  I  took  an  interest  in  tha  Indians^  I  visited  him  at  timea  at 
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his  office,  met  him  now  and  then  on  Indian  territorj,  and  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  watching  him  under  various  circumstances.  He  teemed  to  me  like 
a  man  who  had  been  long  seated  in  the  saddle  of  the  tall  horse  he  rods. 
He  managed  his  business  with  the  greatest  calmness ;  sat  with  ths 
dignity  of  a  pretor  in  his  chair  when  the  Indians  argued  before  htm; 
and,  whenever  he  opened  his  own  mouth,  his  remarks  were  to  the  pur- 
pose.  He  had  very  rapidly  obtained  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  Taiioas 
mterests  entrusted  to  inm^  and  I  learned  from  him  much  that  wti 
valuable  about  the  Indians.  When  his  period  of  office  expired,  he 
naturally  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  office,  and  returned  to  the  little  town 
in  Ohio  to  try  and  get  his  legal  connexion  together  again. 

I  could  produce  several  more  instances  of  the  same  nature,  but  it  will 
suffice  to  state  that  the  same  knowledge  of  business  and  routine,  and  a 
great  talent  for  directing  and  managing,  are  to  be  found  throughout  the 
whole  American  official  world  and  its  departments.  A  clear,  precise 
style  is  also  viable  in  all  their  state  documents,  and  it  would  be  de- 
sirable that  the  scientific,  authorship  of  the  Americans  were  at  so  high  a 
stage  as  that  employed  in  business.  But  this  divergence  to  Americsn 
officials,  to  whicti  I  was  led  by  the  description  of  the  splendid  public 
buildings  at  Washington,  is  long  enoufi^h,  though  it  can  hardly  be  called 
a  divergence,  as  one-half  of  this  official  city  is  occupied  by  them. 

Millions  have  been  expended  at  Washbgton  in  other  beside  official 
buildings,  which  must  become  more  or  less  useless  in  the  event  of  the 
union  between  North  and  South  remaining  ruptured.  Not  only  are 
enormous  sums  invested  in  the  huge  hotels  for  members  of  Congress  and 
their  families,  and  the  shops  to  supply  their  wants,  but  there  are  also  a 
great  many  institutions  for  promoting  science  and  education.  Not  only 
politics,  but  also  science,  have  formed  with  the  course  of  time  a  cen- 
tral point  in  Washington,  and  no  little  injury  will  be  produced  should 
the  seat  of  government  be  broken  up. 

During  the  last  ten  years  numerous  investigations  have  been  going  on 
in  Washington,  which  found  there  not  only  their  promoters  bat  the 
requisite  hands  and  heads.  We  find  there  the  Coast  Survey,  whidi 
manages  the  chartography  of  the  extensive  seaboard  of  the  United  States; 
the  Engineers'-office,  and  the  Land-office,  which  undertook  the  Ordnance 
survey  of  North  America;  then,  again,  the  National  Observatory,  from 
which  Lieutenant  Maury's  revelations  about  the  ocean  emanated ;  and  the 
well-known  Smithsonian  Institute,  which  employed  first-rate  meteorologists 
and  naturalists,  and  formed  an  infinity  of  other  scientific  departments,  in 
which  Japan,  or  Chili,  or  the  North  Pole,  or  the  Amason  River,  or  the 
natural  marvels  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Cafifomia  were  studied, 
collected,  described,  and  copied  by  the  officers  of  the  Union  who  had  been 
sent  on  missions  to  those  countries,  and  who  had  a  staff  of  artists  and 
savans  attached  to  them. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  during  the  last  ten  years  behaved 
in  a  most  liberal  manner,  for  it  not  only  ordered  a  number  of  voyages  to 
be  undertaken — though  not  all  for  the  sake  of  science — and  published 
the  results  of  such  voyages,  but  made  presents  to  all  the  governments 
and  institutes  of  Europe  of  these  many-volumed  works  about  the  Indians, 
the  territory  on  the  Rio  Bravo,  the  pnysical  nature  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  he.    The  typo-,  litho-,  and  xjlo- 
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graphic  establishments  ktel^  formed  in  Washington  for  this  purpose 
were  really  splendid.  Bat  if  the  Union  g^oes  to  pieces,  and  the  Feaeral 
dty  becomes  a  field  of  battle»  all  these  and  the  other  scientific  draart- 
ments  will  go  with  it.  I  regret  most  the  cessation  of  the  labours  of  the 
Coast  Survey,  which  had  commenced  a  careful  and  valuable  study  of 
every  sandbank,  and  a  plan  of  the  shallows  in  the  now  blockaded  ports. 
It  was  a  very  laborious  undertaking,  beeun  with  the  foundation  of  Wash- 
ington, and  which,  in  all  probability,  will  now  be  brought  to  no  satisfEMS- 
tonr  conclusion. 

Mr.  Smithson,  too,  is  to  be  pitied,  whose  120,000/.,  laid  on  the  altar 
of  the  Muses,  are  now  so  seriously  compromised.  He  left  this  sum  to 
found  a  scientific  institution  in  the  United  States,  because  he  thought  he 
could  not  find  a  safer  place  for  it  anywhere  in  Europe,  and  regarded 
America  as  the  promised  land  where  any  peaceful  undertaking  would 
best  flourish.  At  the  present  moment  this  splendid  foundation  is  in  the 
centre  of  a  conflagration  which  he  little  anticipated. 

Many  excellent  works,  highly  esteemed  by  connoisseurs,  have  issued 
fromtl^  Engineers-office.  To  particularise,  I  may  allude  especially  to  the 
fine  chartographies  of  the  splendid  water-basins  of  inland  America,  or 
General  Todd's  most  Instructive  book  on  the  defences  of  the  coasts  of 
the  United  States.  The  completion  of  these  and  many  other  geogra- 
phical, historical,  and  physical  works,  commenced  in  Washington,  must 
depend  on  the  duration  of  the  Union,  and  they  were  naturally  suspended 
upon  the  disunion.  Washington  was  also  a  central  point  for  meteoro- 
logy and  astronomy,  and  the  telegraphic  network  organised  for  their 
services.  From  this  spot  the  electric  batteries  played  peacefully  in  all 
directions  through  the  whole  country,  placed  the  Washington  observatory 
in  close  connexion  with  all  the  others,  and  daily  collected  a  remarkably 
valuable  store  of  information  about  atmospheric  and  celestial  appearances. 
The  Americans  ran  their  first  meridian  through  the  Washington  obser- 
▼atory,  on  which  all  their  maps  are  based,  with  the  exception  of  the 
marine  charts,  which  follow  the  Greenwich  meridian.  The  threads  of 
this  net  are  temporarily  broken,  and  it  is  very  questionable  whether  they 
can  ever  be  restored  in  the  old  way. 

Washington  is  equally  well  provided  with  pleasant  gardens,  clumps  of 
trees,  alleys,  and  flower-beds.  This  circumstance,  and  especially  that  of 
long  rows  of  trees  accompanying  the  streets,  gives  the  city  a  very  plea- 
sant aspect,  and  it  looks  like  a  large  rural  village.  The  prettiest  gardens 
and  public  places  are  round  the  White  House,  or  the  Mansion,  as  it  is 
called  in  tiie  higher  and  official  style.  Here  a  multitude  of  magnificent 
magnolias,  tulip-trees,  and  other  flowerin&p  plants  blossom  in  Lsiayette- 
sqnare,  and  on  the  odier  side  in  the  President's  garden.  During  spring, 
which  often  begins  here  in  February,  with  the  pleasantest  days  and 
mildest  air,  the  city  assumes  almost  an  idyllic  garb.  The  kine  pasture 
in  the  streets,  the  bull-frogs  croak  and  roar  in  the  side  lanes,  the  birds  of 
passage  twitter  in  all  the  trees,  and  humming-birds  flash  around  every 
flower ;  while  the  neatly  built,  unpretending  White  House,  which  has  ob- 
tained its  name  from  the  colour  of  innocence,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of 
all  this,  just  as  we  might  ideally  fancy  that  the  house  of  the  first  citizen 
of  a  republic  ought  to  be.  In  the  form  the  whole  could  not  be  better, 
and  it  18  very  nearly  what  Washington  dengned :  it  is  a  pity  that  the 
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imUie  spirit  has  not  rsmraed  so  msollied  u  the  &st  Prendent  m^fat 
like  to  imftgine  it 

Unfortunate! J,  in  tills  reepeot,  the  origmal  fFsIl-metnt  intentioin  of  Ae 
fenndera  of  the  city  have  diTerged  far  from  their  object  When  we  hear 
what  a  profitable  trade  loose  adventarers  of  every  description  cany  on  in 
this  idylHo  city  during  the  sitting  of  Congress;  when  we  hear  of  the 
gamUing-houses  wluoh  have  e?erywhere  nestled  thesaselyes  amoi^  these 
gardens  and  these  pleasant  wslks;  when  we  obeenre  the  beharioar 
in  the  high  and  low  hotels  and  inns,  in  which  a  poor  waiter  was  shot  fay 
a  sovereirn  republican  because  he  did  not  serve  tiie  eoffee  with  sufficient 
speed  and  politeness ;  when  we  endure  the  sight  of  Northern  senators 
brinr  flogged  by  brutal  Southerners  in  the  very  Senate  Hall  of  diis  city, 
whidi  was  founded  for  open  speech ;  when  we  surrive  sudi  botidaya  as 
Christmas  and  New  Year's-day  are  at  Washington,  where  nodiine  is 
seen  in  the  streets  but  shooting,  peltbg,  and  intouoation ;  and  imn, 
finally,  you  have  witnessed  in  thMe  streets  wild  partisan  fights  and 
tumults,  all  the  idyUie  poetiy  and  assthetioism  disappear,  and  yon  feel  as 
tf  you  had  unexpectedly  oome  across  a  rattlesnake  in  the  midst  of  a 
nmUng  American  landsmipe. 

The  founders  of  Washington  were,  moreover,  most  unsnocesafal  ia 
keefung  aloof  the  partisan  fury  of  the  populace,  and  their  influence  0¥er  the 
mkrs  of  the  state.  ^  Washington  has  produced  a  powerful  mob  among  its 
sixt^  thousand  iahabituits,  and,  since  the  formation  of  railways,  the  Fe&ral 
capital  has  drawn  much  nearer  to  Baltimore,  and  Mb  ever-heaving  vokane 
posMsses  one  of  the  most  violent  and  dangerous  mobs,  notorious  throogh- 
oat  the  Union  for  their  recklessness  and  violenee.  As  Baltimore  is  only 
an  hour's  ride  irom  Washington,  the  President's  village  is  often  stormed 
by  bands  of  turbulent  fellows,  who  appear  there  at  times  to  aid  or  correct, 
in  tiiek  way :  for  instance,  when  matters,  su^  u  elections,  do  not  go  on 
so  as  to  suit  tiiem,  or  turn  to  the  advantage  of  their  part^,  they  arrive 
with  clubs  and  revolvers,  and  help  their  friends  to  drive  their  antagonists 
from  the  fidd.  The  mob,  ia  such  cases,  tlirow  stones  and  fight  ht 
hours  in  the  very  streets  that  run  past  the  President's  house,  and  a  wild 
yell  is  raised,  such  as  no  other  mob  in  the  worid  save  an  American  caa 
produce.  This  strange,  pecoliariy  American  yell,  vrhich  startles  the 
ikuopean  on  first  beanng  it  almost  into  fits,  seems  to  be  an  indtatbn  of 
ike  Indian  war-whoop,  and  is  indubitably  one  of  <he  numerous  echoes 
from  the  eariy  ages  of  tiie  colony,  whk^  may  still  be  heud  here  and 
diere  in  Amenca.  The  proverb,  <<  Where  the  Romans  are  Roue  is,"  is 
decidedly  referable  to  tiie  Americans,  and  it  Ims  not  availed  the  fathers 
of  the  country  that  they  retired  with  the  chiefii  of  their  states  into  the 
deserts  of  nature,  as  our  monks  did  into  their  monasteries.  Were  the 
Americans  to  fly  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  thepopokoe  would 
accompany  them. 

A  portion  of  the  Washington  street  population  consists  of  negroes,  bo  A 
free  and  shives,  for  I  have  ahready  hmted  liie  foc^  that  ilbe  fotj  bdongs 
to  the  slave  territory  of  A»  Union.  There  are  said  to  be  nearfy  10,000 
negroes.  Owiw  to  the  harsh  laws  and  severe  police  jurisdictkm  under 
which  they  stani^— for  in  Washington,  among  other  restrictions,  no  black 
man  dare  be  caught  out  of  the  house  after  soaset,  onless  he  have  a 
special  pass  from  Us  master,  and  a  lantern  in  the  baigam— these  negroes 
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han  ih&  aiott  iBoffenttve  poftkm  of  die  popdMon.  Akkovgh  the  p«p- 
tiftn  £gliti  and  tuoHihi  of  ike  white  men  often  originate  aboat  slaves,  the 
latter  nerer  iatarfero  in  Aem,  jost  as  we  see,  in  the  present  war,  N<»lli 
and  Sovth  figfatrag  aboot  the  negroes,  who  do  not  stb  hand  or  foot. 
Sasely  tlMse  raTiag  Sontberners  f&play  unexampled  boldnees :  they  ze- 
■eaahw  P^op^  throwing  fire  aboot  on  a  ground  strewn  widi  gunpowder. 
Bat  that  the)r  could  venture  it,  and  suooeasfoliy  too,  is  ilie  most  remaric- 
able  proof  of  the  durabiUty  of  the  fetters,  and  the  permanency  of  that 
system  of  seifdein  in  whien  they  have  entangled  their  natural  foes,  as  a 
spider  does  the  fly  whose  life-blood  it  suoks  out. 

The  negroes  of  Wadiington  are,  in  ordinaiy  times,  a  very  harmless 
nee.  lluy  five  in  die  snbarbs,  in  cottages,  many  oi  which  are  com* 
fiortably  furnished,  round  which  yoa  may  see  the  blaek  children  happily 
nkyi&g.  They  bave  theb  own  ohiirdies,  generally  well  bu^t,  and  tidily 
sept  up,  and  in  wluch  Methodist  preachers  of  th«r  own  nation  and  colour 
perform  the  service.  The  lismale  sbvee  are  mostly  the  washerwomen, 
■nUineis,  and  eooks  of  the  city,  and  the  men  prinopally  engage  them* 
sdves  as  haskney-ooaohaMn  and  drivers.  Next  to  toe  Kussian  drosdild 
drivers,  the  neeroes  are  the  best-tempered  fellows  in  the  world.  When 
not  engaged,  vsmy  may  be  seen  standing  in  gro«q)S,  joking  and  laughing 
treaMndonaly.  On  Sunday  the  city  appears  almost  entbrdy  to  belone  to 
the  negroes,  for  on  that  day  diey,  and  specially  dieir  wives,  or,  as  uiey 
sail  tlMm,  ^kdMS,**  narade  in  ihe  most  ^e^mt  costumes,  the  most 
glanng  colons,  the  nroadest  crinolines,  rustling  in  silks,  and  most 
ebsely  imitatii^  the  white  kdies  and  gentlemen.  When  you  look 
diem  in  the  face,  you  retXiy  &ncy  that  you  have  monkeys  before  yoo, 
for  it  is  impossible  that  Anica  can  produce  uglier  fooes  than  some 
of  those  voa  notioe  among  die  long-expatriated,  English-speaking  and 
christened  negroes  of  WsShrngton.  Where  these  ^opprcMed"  people 
obtained  dieir  finary  was  long  a  mystery  to  me;  but  I  saw,  also^  negro 
fonerals,  at  which  long  rows  of  two-horsed  carriages  formed  the  cort^. 
I  also  noticed  at  times  a  hackneys-coach  full  of  laughing  negro  faces^ 
driven  by  a  white  coachman,  who  had  hired  himself  out  for  the  day;  but 
I  never  noticed  that  the  white  mob  or  the  street  boys  annoyed  or  in- 
sulted the  Beg^  women,  though  they  mifffat  be  most  absurdly  attired. 
More  than  once  I  witnessed  negro  boys  Sfffating  with  white  lads,  and 
heartily  ihraslnng  tfaeou  I  mention  all  wese  minor  foots  merely  as 
mattsis  charaoteristie  of  the  lifo  of  the  city  I  am  describing,  though  I 
oaanot  here  enter  into  fordier  details  or  explanadoos. 

Many  of  the  smaUer  citbens  are  decided  partisans  of  slavery,  and  exer- 
cise the  power  and  privileges  they  have  acquired  <rm  d^v  black  follow 
men  as  rigorously  and  unmeroifolly  as  any  Louisiana  planter.  '^  Why 
aie yon  so  sad?"  I  once  asked  Mary,  a  nmio  slave,  and  mother  of  two 
diiUren,  who  waited  on  us  in  dw  house  ot  a  small  Washington  trades- 
man and  letter  of  lodgings.  ^  Ah  I  sir,"  idie  replied,  '*  I  have  just  heard 
some  tarrible  news;**  and  with  many  tears  in  her  eyes,  she  told  us  how, 
on  the  previous  evening,  dm  had  overheard  a  conversation  between  her 


naster  and  Ins  wifo,  £e  subject  being  her  little  boy  Johnny,  diirteen 
^srsof  age.  '^Johnny,"  the  mistress  began,  ^is  neariy  thurteen,  and 
»  for  wodc  He  is  in  our  way  here,  we  can  make  no  use  of  him,  and 
lie  Site  nuoe  every  day.    Would  it  not  be  as  well  to  think  of  taking 
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him  to  market  ?"  <'  I  thought  of  that  long  bsOj**  Marj'i  master  ae* 
swered.  *'  Johnny  is  worth  his  one  hundred  dollars  now,  and  I  had 
quietlj  made  up  my  mind  to  take  him  to  Richmond  next  week,  whoe 
we  can  best  dispose  of  him."  '*  Won*t  you  take  his  sister,  little  Eraiir 
geline,  with  you  too  ?"  '*  We  had  better  keep  her  a  little  while  longer. 
She  is  only  ten,  costs  us  but  little,  and  will  be  worth  one  hundred  doSars 
more  three  years  hence.     She  can  stay.*' 

Such  conversations  and  consultations  the  bom  petUs  bourgeois  of 
Washington  hold  by  the  cheery  light  of  the  lamp,  when  preparing  for 
bed,  and  ere  they  repeat  the  evening  prayer.  We  Europeans  cannot  help^ 
on  hearing  such  remarks,  thinking  of  the  story  of  the  ogre,  who  asks  the 
ogress  which  of  Hop-o'-my-Thumb*8  companions  he  shall  kill  first  At 
the  same  time,  there  appears  before  my  mind's  eye  the  fettered  n^rro,  in 
whose  company  I  entered  Washington  for  the  first  time.  He  was  a  tall, 
handsome,  powerfully-built  man,  a  runaway  slave,  who  had  been  feidied 
from  the  North,  and  was  bemg  conveyed  black  to  the  South.  His  mus- 
cular arms  had  been  handcuffed,  and  his  legs  laid  in  shackles,  and  he  wm 
thus  placed  in  an  upright  position  in  the  last  compartment  of  ourrailwi^ 
train,  which  was  filled  with  freemen  of  the  republic.  As  we  spoke  wits 
this  poor  victim  of  the  harsh  laws,  and  made  him  a  slight  present^  a  pale 
little  tobacco-chewer,  a  wretched  weakling,  with  common  though  crafty 
features,  emerged  from  among  the  passengers.  He  was  the  negro's 
owner  or  watcher,  who  came  up  and  exchanged  a  few  glances  widi  us  and 
his  gigantic  victim.  My  travelling  companion  at  the  time  was  a  senator, 
a  liberal,  nobly-minded  man  of  the  North,  who  "shed  silent  tears  of  pt^ 
and  compassion  at  seeing  a  foreigner  enter  the  capital  of  his  land  under 
such  auspices  and  impressions.  But  neither  he  nor  I  dared,  in  the  com- 
pany  in  which  we  found  ourselves,  to  make  any  further  display  of  oar 
leehngs  and  sentiments. 

Very  pleasant  and  beneficial  to  me  was  the  slice  of  Eurcme  that  mi^  be 
found  in  the  Federal  capital,  mingled  with  all  the  other  American, 
African,  and  Indian  elements.  All  our  great  powers  are  naturally  repre- 
sented here  by  their  ambassadors,  and  these,  with  their  families,  geneiallj 
present  most  agreeable  society.  What  is  offered  you  there  you  accept  toe 
more  eagerly  and  gratefully  on  account  of  the  contrast.  And  a  European, 
even  if  he  be  an  Englishman  or  a  German,  feels  himself  here  the  brother 
of  the  Frenchman,  Spaniard,  or  Italian,  and  is  united  to  them  by  abood 
of  sympathy.  All  strangers  make  here,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  common 
front  against  the  Americans,  which  may  serve  as  a  proof  how  strangely 
their  peculiar  colouf  and  physiognomy  is  opposed  to  that  of  old  Europe. 

Most  of  the  diplomatists  reside  on  the  pleasant  hills  of  Georgetown,  a 
sort  of  suburb  of  Washington,  which  in  this  respect  bears  a  resemblance 
to  the  Constantinopolitan  Pera,  also  inhabited  by  diplomatists.  Strictly 
speaking,  this  Georgetown,  which  reminds  us  of  the  old  English  kings,  is 
a  town  of  itself.  It  is  of  much  older  date  than  Washington,  whose 
existence  in  this  locality,  where  the  navigation  of  the  great  Chesapeake 
Bay  terminates,  and  that  on  its  rivers  and  canals  begins,  vras  attached  to 
very  natural  conditions.  Hence  it  will  in  all  probability  survive  Wash- 
ington, whose  life  is  connected  with  such  changeable  political  conditions. 

The  skirts  of  die  wooded  range  of  Georgetown,  in  the  distance  en- 
donng  Washington,  which  lies  in  the  heart  of  a  plain,  are  adcmied  by  a 
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nmnber  of  very  pretty  eoontry-houses  and  gardens,  in  which  we  spent 
many  a  pleasant  hour.  With  most  pleasure,  howerer,  I  visited  the 
Jesuit  college  enthroned  on  those  heights,  the  only  spot  in  Washington 
where  you  can  still  find  in  the  foundation  library  old  pig-skin  bound 
books,  and  honest,  solid  and  heavy  folios;  where  you  have,  too,  oppor- 
tunity to  associate  with  men  of  college  education,  and  where  we  sought 
shelter  with  the  greatest  pleasure  on  Sundays.  For  on  such  a  day  the 
liberal  Jesuits — at  any  rate,  they  have  kept  themselves  free  from  the 
terroristic,  criminal,  and  hyperpuritanic  Sabbath  laws— closed  their  outer 
gates  to  keep  themselves  aloof  from  the  city,  which  was  wearisome  and 
mournful  on  this  day;  and  within  these  walls  a  merry  life,  pleasing  both 
to  Heaven  and  man,  went  on.  Their  young  pupils,  after  the  morning 
service,  played  at  racquet  and  other  games,  and  the  fathers  with  their 
guests  walked  in  pleasant  converse  through  the  vineyards  that  cover  the 
sbpes  of  the  monastery  hill.  These  vineyards  have  an  historic  import 
for  the  American  vintage,  which  has  made  such  progress  during  the  last 
few  years,  for  they  are  the  oldest  in  the  United  States.  The  Jesuits 
made  here  the  first  American  wine,  and  first  ennobled  here  the  wild 
American  grape,  shoots  of  which  were  afterwards  sent  to  the  valleys  of 
the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi.  I  might  have  mentioned  this  Jesuit 
college,  by  the  way,  among  the  secular  establishments  of  Washington, 
for  its  astronomer  observatory  has  done  no  inconsiderable  service  in 
American  astronomy,  and  one  of  the  brothers  of  the  order  edited  for 
many  years  an  astronomical  journal. 

Tne  prospect  from  the  towers  of  the  building  is  as  fine  as  that  enjoyed 
from  the  terrace  of  the  Capitol.  You  can  overlook  thence  the  city,  with 
its  wholly  or  half-finished  palaces  and  monuments  extending  at  its  feet, 
and  in  the  background  the  green  skirt  of  the  woods  forming  a  semicircle 
to  the  north.  To  the  south  the  eye  is  lost  in  the  broad  expanse  of  water 
hurrying  to  the  ocean,  while  on  either  side  the  distant  hills  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  display  their  bluish  hazy  outline.  The  prospect  in  itself 
would  be  attractive  enough,  and  has  been  brilliantly  reproduced  by  many 
American  artists;  but  what  a  shadow  seems  cast  over  the  smiling  land- 
scape when  heavy  clouds  have  gathered  on  the  political  sky  that  over- 
arcnes  it. 

The  Collegiate  hill,  the  silent  abode  of  serious  brethren,  is  four  miles 
from  the  opposite  pole  of  the  city,  the  hill  of  the  Capitol,  the  gathering- 
place  of  embittered  parties,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  city  district. 
From  it  you  can  descend  by  agreeable  footpaths  to  the  Potomac,  and 
walk  alon^  its  green  banks  to  the  pretty  cataracts,  which  are  a  frequently 
▼istted  and  grateful  spot  to  the  few  friends  of  nature  that  exist  in  Wash- 
ington. ''Here  all  is  so  peaceful  and  silent,"  we  feel  and  say  witb 
Pliny;  ''here  no  toga  is  required.  There  is  no  one  at  hand  to  runf 
against  you,  and  in  the  charming  sound  of  the  waters  you  readily  forget 
the  repulsive  murmur  of  the  Forum." 
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A  GREAT  charm  of  the  ruined  ahbey  of  Mehrose  (the  first  place  of 
celehrity  I  visited  on  my  way  to  Argyllshire  in  the  sunniest  days  of  the 
now  hygone  summer)  is  the  character  of  the  scenery  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. Wooded  acclivities  adorn  the  landscape,  and  the  silvery  Tweed 
flows  by  green  haughs  bright  with  the  golden  flowers  of  *^  the  bonny 
broom,"  by 

^waving  fields  and  pastures  green. 

With  gentle  slopes  and  groves  between, 

in  a  region  *'  where  every  field  has  its  story  and  ew&rj  nvnlet  its  aong," 
and  where  the  natural  features  of  the  country  derive  a  heigfateDed  charm 
from  their  historic  memories.  But  the  inteiiest  of  associatioB  seems  to 
culminate  in  '*  the  ruined  pride  "  of  Melrose,  which,  with  the  EikkW 
purple  peaks  on  the  one  side,  and  the  bright  river  on  the  other,  ia  set  io 
a  thoroughly  Cistercian  valley  of  wood  and  wattf  . 

That  was  a  great  day  for  Mehx>se  and  for  Scotland  which  beheld  a  litde 
colony  of  monks  from  Rievaaz  arrive,  at  the  bidding  of  St.  David,  in  thb 
fair  valley  of  the  Tweed  to  found  a  new  abbey  under  thoee  weird  lullS| 
and  in  the  shadow  of  the  great  name  of  that  older  Melrose,  which 
(originally  deriving  its  faith  from  lona)  had  been  founded  here  in  the 
seventh  century  by  St.  Aidan,  the  Celtic  apostle  of  Northumberland,  and 
was  long  a  lamp  of  Christianity  to  the  northern  province.  But  the  Cis- 
tercians, who  now  came  to  plant  the  light  of  the  Gospel  among  the  rude  and 
turbulent  natives  of  this  part  of  the  old  Saxon  kingdom  of  Nortknabria, 
chose  f<Nr  their  abbey  a  different  site  to  that  of  old  Melrose,  and  reared  its 
Norman  walls  upon  a  meadow  sloping  to  the  Tweed,  where  the  triple 
peaks  of  Eildon  rose  above  the  adjacent  hills  of  the  royal  forest  in  which 
the  jolly  abbots  afterwards  loved  to  chase  their  deer.  But  of  this  eariy 
fabric  no  portion  remains.  During  the  Wars  of  the  Socoessioa  in  Soot- 
land,  Melrose  suffered  in  common  with  the  other  Border  abbeys^  and  in 
1326  the  present  edifice  rose,  under  the  care  of  King  Robert  Brnoe^  who 
marked  his  pious  affection  for  the  place  by  appointing  his  heart  to  be 
deposited  within  its  walls.  The  architecture  of  the  chief  part  of  it  shows 
that  it  was  built  before  the  dose  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  the  grace* 
All  symmetry  of  its  structure,  and  the  ddicacy  as  well  as  profiisimi  of  iti 
sculptured  ornaments^  render  it  the  glory  of  Scottish  ecclesiastical  art. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  reidity  falls  short  of  the  poetie  ideal  oC 
Melrose ;  and  certainly,  on  a  first  view,  to  see  the  grey  and  shattoied 
ruins  standing  hardly  apart  from  the  little  town,  is  to  be  disenchanted, 
for  mean  and  unsightly  dwellings  have  crept  up  to  the  walls  of  the  church 
and  deprived  it  of  the  romantic  seclusion  which  generally  characterises  a 
Cistercian  abbey,  and  always  renders  more  impressive  its  ''  calm  decay." 
But  I  forgot  these  incongruous  surroundings  when  I  stood — ^not,  indeed, 
by  moonlight,  but  in  ^'the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day" — in  the  interior 
ot  the  deserted  pile.  The  nave  is  ruined  and  roofless,  but  the  choir  and 
transepts  are  in  better  preservation,  and  remarkable  for  their  dignified 
beauty,  and  over  the  east  end  the  fretted  and  sculptured  stone  roof 
remains.     The 
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■     ■clepder  skafts  of  shapely  ttone 
Bj  Maged  tracery  combmea ; 

tlie  capitals,  the  mouldings,  tlie  ardiitectural  enrichments  and  sculptured 
figures,  are  as  sharp  and  perfect  as  when  thej  were  out;  and  the  east 
window  and  the  south  transept  window  retain  their  elegant  tracery.  The 
mined  central  tower,  with  its  curious  parapet  of  quatrefoils,  rises  on  lofty 
and  massive  pointed  arches ;  the  chancel  roof  remains,  and  the  yaultinfi^ 
and  quaint  sculptured  adornments  of  the  range  of  chapels  in  the  south 
able  are  almost  entire.  On  the  outside,  most  of  the  pinnacles,  canopies, 
nichea,  statues,  and  strange  gohlin-looking  heads  that  so  profusely  cover 
the  building,  remain.  But  in  every  part  of  the  abbey  church  that  sacri- 
legious hands  could  reach,  and  in  the  total  destruction  of  the  monastic 
buildings,  we  see  the  barbarous  ravages  committed,  first  by  the  Earl  of 
Hertford's  army,  in  1545,  and  afterwards  by  the  fanatical  rage  of  the 
reforming  mobs  roused  by  the  hateful  Knox,  and  of  the  Covenanters,  in 
whose  sight  all  architectural  beauty  was  abomination.  When  more  peace- 
ful times  arrived,  the  abbey  became  a  convenient  stone  quarry  for  the 
buildings  of  the  town. 

I  did  not  visit  any  other  abbey  of  the  Tweed  or  the  Teviot,  but,  after 
seeing  Melrose,  cHmbed  "  the  steep  where"  Roslin's  chapel  "  shines  afar,^ 
and  felt  the  striking  contrast  presented  between  the  Renaissance  decora- 
tions of  that  unique  and  celebrated  building  and  the  Gothic  graces  of  Mel- 
rose. Roslin  chapel  was  built  not  long  after  the  completion  of  the  latest 
portions  of  that  abbey  church,  for  it  was  founded  in  1446,  but  so  exotic  is 
ite  style,  and  so  elaborately  is  it  encrusted  with  decorations,  that  it  seems 
a  kind  of  architectural  dream  perpetuated  in  sculptured  stone.  The  chapel 
is  being  prepared  for  Anglican  worship,  but  the  attempt  at  fac-simile 
restoration  of  decayed  parts  destroys  all  historical  validity  in  the  build- 
ing :  indeed,  what  is  done  is  not  restoration  but  substitution.  It  is 
exalted  on  a  lof^y  ridge,  from  which  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  picturesque 
Pentland  hills  and  the  distant  range  of  the  Lammermoors.  The  adjacent 
massive  archway  and  tiers  of  strong  vaults  are  the  remains  of  the  castle  of 
its  ancient  lords — the  stronghold  *'  where  erst  St.  Clairs  held  princely 
sway,"  and  it  is  a  fit  scene  for  the  most  romantic  legends.  By  supematursu 
aid  the  first  Baron  of  Roslin  is  recorded  to  have  won  this  lordship  ^m 
Robert  Bruce,  and  on  the  death  of  the  lords  of  Roslin  a  supernatural 
illumination  in  the  chapel  is  said  to  have  been  always  witnessed. 

It  is  pleasant  to  pass  from  the  vaults  of  Roslin  to  the  sunshine  and  ex- 
hilarating air — from  the  decaying  monuments  of  human  splendour  to  the 
ever-renewing  beauties  of  nature  in  the  adjacent  scenery ;  and  I  do  not 
know  a  river  glen  where  wood  and  rock  and  water  are  seen  in  more  en- 
chanting combination  than  in  the  deep  dell  which  winds  between  Roslin 
and  ''  the  classic  Hawthomden."  The  mansion  is  built  above  caverned 
precipices,  on  a  lofty  cliff,  round  the  base  of  which  the  North  Esk  river 
flows  through  a  deep,  luxuriantly  wooded  winding  dell ;  and  the  house 
seema  externally  in  much  the  same  state  as  it  was  wh^i  repaired,  in  1638^ 
by  the  poet  and  historian  William  Drummond,  and  when  Ben  Jonson 
made  his  pedestrian  journey  from  London  to  visit  him. 

In  those  pre-locomotive  days  people  were  not  so  constantly  admonished 
to  *^  move  on**— they  enjoy ea  leisure  to  li offer  amidst  oaves  and  wooded 
rivers,  and  to  turn  aside  from  the  crowded  highways  to  visit  monuments 
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of  religion  and  cbivaliy ;  but  I  was  *^  to  the  Highlands  bound,"  and  a  short 
ride  exchanged  these  quiet  old-world  scenes  for  the  metropolis  of  Scotland. 
A  nation's  history  seems  to  be  displayed  in  the  variety  and  multitude 
of  picturesque  objects  which  Edinburgh  presents.  Striking,  indeed,  is  the 
contrast  between  the  ancient  and  the  modem  city — between  the  squalid 
and  narrow  wynds  of  the  former,  with  their  tall  dilapidated  houses, 
and  the  broad  and  stately  avenues  of  the  new  town.  The  change  of 
times  and  manners  can  hardly  be  more  strikingly  displayed  than  it  is  in 
Edinburgh.  Thus,  in  the  Cowgate — the  hoUow  to  the  south  of  the 
central  ridge  on  which  the  old  High-street  stands — ^the  Lowland  nobility 
and  judges  resided  before  the  extension  of  the  city,  but  now  their  rea- 
dences  are  abandoned  to  the  poorest  of  the  community ;  and  many  of  the 
closes  that  diverge  from  the  uanon  (Kyning)  gate,  formerly  inhabited  by 
nobles  and  men  of  eminence,  are  now  dark,  dirty,  and  of  unsa?ouTy 
odour,  and  strangely  unworthy  of  the  noble  appellations  they  retain.* 
All  the  historic  scenes  (of  course)  cluster  in  the  unique  line  which  runs 
from  Holyrood  to  the  castle,  and  to  mention  them  would  be  to  write  a 
book  ;  wnereas,  the  present  sketch  is  dedicated  only  to  the  archsBological 
and  the  picturesque.  The  most  ancient  part  of  the  palace  is  the  north- 
west angle,  which  was  built  in  1525  by  James  V. ;  the  rooms  shown  as 
Queen  Maiy's  are  in  a  part  of  the  building  which  is,  perhaps,  hardlj 
older  than  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Of  the  ruined  chapel  (still,  as  in 
mockery,  called  the  Chapel  Royal),  the  oldest  portion  is  a  Romanesque 
door,  which  may  belong  to  the  age  of  the  Augustine  canons  whom 
David,  the  royal  founder  of  the  abbey,  brought  hither  in  11 28^  when,  in 
the  romantic  wilds  of  what  is  now  called  the  Queen's  Park,  the  kings  of 
Scotland  chased  the  forest  deer.  The  piers  of  the  nave  are  of  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  western  front  is  of  transition  date,  but 
none  of  the  windows  seem  much  earUer  than  the  time  when  Holyrood 
was  the  scene  of  the  gay  nuptial  festivities  held  on  the  marriage  of  the 
English  princess,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  to  James  of  Scot- 
land. The  so-called  cathedral  of  St.  Giles,  the  parish  church  of  Edin- 
burgh, contains  some  fine  relics  of  second  pointed  architecture  in  the 
choir  and  in  the  piers  of  the  tower.  The  modem  facade  of  the  buildingi 
of  the  law  courts  in  the  Parliament-square  does  not  prepare  the  visitor 
for  such  a  sight  as  the  spacious  old  Parliament  chamber,  with  its  open 
roof  of  dark  oak  timber — the  Westminster  Hall  of  Scotland;  but  the 
noblest  monument  that  this  Temple  of  Themis  contains  is  the  splendid 
library  founded  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  lord  advocate.  It  is  not  rich 
in  illuminated  M8S.,  but  among  its  160,000  printed  volumes  are  manv 
rare  works  of  literary  as  well  as  professional  value,  and  among  their 
curiosities  are  some  poems  from  the  press  of  Walter  Chapman  and 
Andrew  Millar,  who  in  1607  introduced  printing  into  Scotland.  From 
an  instructive  visit  to  the  unique  and  well-arranged  Museum  of  the 

*  Of  this  decadence,  the  large  sombre  mansion  called  Queensberry  House,  which 
encloses  three  sides  of  a  court,  affords  an  example.  It  was  built  chiefly  by  WiUiam 
the  first  duke,  was  the  frequent  residence  of  his  son  James,  the  second  duke  (one 
of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  Union),  and  the  birthplace  of  Charles,  third  doke, 
who,  with  his  duchess—the  "wild,  witty,  and  beautifhr*  Catherine  Hyde,  com- 
memorated by  Prior,  Pope,  Gay,  Swift,  and  Horace  Walpole— ^lere  redded,  but 
the  last  duke  having  dismantled  and  sold  the  mansion,  it  has  now  become  Uie 
<>  House  of  Refuge." 
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Society  of  Anti^aaries,  and  the  silent  relics  of  the  Celtic  and  ScandinaTian 
and  medi»yal  inhabitants  of  the  country,  it  is  a  striking  transition  to 
pass  again  into  the  region  of  daily  life  in  the  busy  and  splendid  line  of 
Jrnnce's-street^  from  which  the  most  striking  of  the  architectural  and  cha- 
racteristic features  of  the  city  are  seen  in  such  picturesque  combination. 
Looking  westward  from  that  commanding  terrace,  considerable  portions 
of  the  old  town  are  beheld  clustering  on  the  ridge  that  terminates  in  the 
mi^ificent  escarpments  of  the  Castle  rock,  while  a  few  steps  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  bring  into  yiew  the  new  town  of  stately  but  monotonous 
streets,  crescents,  squares,  and  terraces,  with  their  pleasant  gardens  over- 
dreading  the  declivities  to  the  east.  How  different  was  the  scene  on 
which  David  I.  looked  down  when  he  came  to  visit  his  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh and  his  monks  of  Holyrood,  for  in  those  days  the  country  round 
was  a  wild  forest  tract,  partly  covered  with  native  wood,  and  inhabited 
only  by  wild  animals  of  chase !  Probably  the  only  existing  edifice  that 
was  then  standing  in  Edinburgh  is  Queen  Margaret's  chapel,  on  the 
highest  ridge  of  the  Castle  rock,  horn  whence,  in  the  new  gun-fire  signal 
at  one  every  afternoon,  time  is  now  electrically  flashed  from  the  Observa- 
tary  clock  on  Calton-hill.  What  a  wonderful  view  is  beheld  on  these 
ramparts,  whepe  the  eye  ranges  from  the  dusky  grandeur  of  Holyrood 
and  the  lion-shaped  Arthur's  Seat,  and  the  clusters  of  cone-shaped 
turrets  and  tall  gables,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  gleaming  lines  of  the  new 
town  on  the  other,  and  farther  northward  to  the  waters  of  the  Forth  and 
the  distant  shores  of  Fife ;  then  turns  to  the  monumental  heights  of  the 
Calton-hill,  the  blue  expanse  of  sea  beyond,  and  the  rocky  wilds  of  Salis- 
bury Crags,  soaring  darklv  above  the  grey  floating  haze ;  and  while  '*  the 
murmur  of  the  city  crowd"  is  wafted  to  the  ear,  beholds  the  silent  land- 
scape of  the  far-off  hills,  the  stretching  woods  and  heights  and  yellow 
corn-fields  lying  in  their  **  soft  peacefulness  of  light."  One  cannot  stand 
on  this  rocky  citadel,  and  look  over  its  precipices  of  basaltic  greenstone, 
without  carrying  back  the  thoughts  to  that  remoter  pre-historic  period 
when  Edinburgh  had  no  existence,  and  when  glaciers  or  masses  of  ice 
probably  traversed  the  Castle-hill  and  the  Calton-hiU,  as  well  as  the  Caatle- 
oill  of  Stirling,  and  left  the  strisB  and  marks  of  glacial  action  which  have 
been  traced  upon  these  basaltic  heights. 

The  traveller  who  wishes  to  make  a  rapid  transition  from  the  busy 
life  and  traffic  and  splendour  of  to-day,  and  to  step  back,  as  it  were,  into 
the  decaying  old-world  life  of  former  days,  should  stop  on  his  way  from 
Edinburgh  to  Glasgow  at  David's  old  royal  burgh  of  Linlithgow  (the 
chief  industry  of  which  appears  to  be  that  of  the  sons  of  Crispin),  where 
the  palace — the  finest  of  Scottish  regal  buildings,  the  birthplace  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  though  in  ruins,  is  full  of  interest  architecturally  as 
well  as  historically.  The  only  other  very  noticeable  building  here  is  the 
adjacent  church  of  St.  Michael,  the  scene  of  the  spectral  pageant  that 
warned  James  IV.  against  the  campaign  which  ended  so  fatally  for  him 
on  Flodden  field. 

It  was  not  until  a  century  ago,  when  the  population  of  Glasgow  had 
xisen  to  about  thirty-five  thousand,  that  a  regular  conveyance  for  pas- 
aengers  between  that  city  and  Edinburgh  was  established,  two  previous 
attempts  having  proved  abortive ;  and  very  deliberato  was  the  pace,  for 
with  four  horses  the  coach  took  twelve  hours  for  the  journey  of  forty-two 
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Miltt,  aad  for  dnrtj  yean  (m  we  Umm  from  tiiote  eatataunng  *^  Do* 
mesiio  Annals  of  SeotUDd,"  for  wfaidi  tiie  pablie  is  iad^iled  to  Ifiiw 
Robert  Chaanbers)  this  was  tke  only  stage-coach  upon  tiM  road.     Yet 
Glasgow  was  desoibed  mote  than  ft  hondred  awd  thirty  years  ago  as  the 
emforiiim  of  the  west  of  Sootland  for  its  ooaimeree  and  riches;  bwt  « 
enriage  was  unknown  in  Smollett's  time,  and  Glasgow  had  not  then  aeea 
tkeriseof  the  West  Indian  trade.     The  risitor,  when  he  finds  himself  is 
the  crowded  dunooghfiffes,  amidst  die  material,  mechanical,  and  eoaa- 
mercial  acCinty  of  %  vast  manoCEUstnring  city  with  half  a  million  of 
inhabitants,  contrasti  the  time  when  ^*the  tobacco  princes*  were  the 
aristocracy  of  Glasgow,  and  might  be  seen  on  the  plain  staaes  daily  witk 
their  scarlet  cloaks,  corled  wigs,  cocked-hats,  and  gold-headed  ones,  the 
people  rcTerendy  making  way  for  them ;  or  the  earlier  time  when  ita 
antique  burghers  clustered  under  the  shadow  of  its  cathedral  undisUirbed 
by  dreams  of  gigantic  mannfoctnre,  and  when  the  Blackfiriars'  monastery 
and  the  Univtfsity  (fbanded  late  in  the  fifteenth  ceatvy)  were  the  chief 
fomsdations  of  St.  Mango's  town.     But  Glasgow  now  retains  hw  mono- 
Beats  of  the  past  sare  the  Cathedral,  once  the  metropolitaii  cathediai 
of  the  west,  an  edifice  which  has  been  justly  described  as  the  nobleit 
nnmutilated  specimen  of  ecclesiastical  art  in  Scotland.     Here,  again,  wa 
are  on  the  ^DOtsteps  of  King  David;  and  when  his  previotN  £sbric  roee, 
the  population  of  the  west  of  Scotland  comprised  descendants  of  the 
Britons  of  Strathdyde,  and  Saxon  colonists,  Norwegians,  Celtic  ffi^h* 
landers,  and  men  of  Galloway,  and  with  wonder  most  the  rude  nativee 
have  seen  the  Romanesque  grandeur  of  his  Norman  chnrcfa.  The  present 
edifice  succeeded  to  it  eariy  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  very  chane^ 
teristic  of  the  period  are  its  massive  clustered  piers  and  graceful  lancets,  ita 
long  perspectives,  its  symmetrical  and  impressive  crypt,  and  its  pervading 
dignity ;  and  much  to  the  honoar  of  the  town  and  of  the  neighboorio^ 
oontributors  is  the  recent  enrichment  of  this  fine  stmctore  with  staioM 
class,  which  is  chiefly  from  Munich  artists.     What  a  contrast,  to  8te» 
from  such  a  monument  of  the  art  and  reverence  of  the  past,  to  ^  sordid 
and  repulsive  streets  around !     How  it  helps  ns  to  realise  the  ofaaan 
between  our  days  and  the  pictnresqne  middle  ages  when  warriors  and 
ecclesiastics  raised  such  a  building  as  Glasgow  Catibedral !     With  a  sense 
of  relief  and  thankfulness  I  escaped  from  the  dense,  sanless  atmosphere 
HiB  din  and  turmoil  of  Glasgow,  and  the  muddy  river  crowded  with  ^m 
trade  of  nations  and  darkened  by  smoke,  and  ere  long  rejoiced  in  the 
wild  freshness  of  the  hills  that  lay  in  all  the  gkry  of  sunshine  beyond 
the  bright  rippling  waters  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde. 

The  tourist  sees  few  spots  of  historical  interest  on  the  voyage  between 
Glasgow  and  Loch  Goil.  The  most  conspicuoos  is  the  rocky  citadel  of 
Dumbarton,  a  curious  isolated  mount,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  seat 
of  royalty  in  the  days  of  the  British  kingdom  of  Strathdyde,  and,  in  the 
middle  ages,  a  strong  castle  <'  standing'*  (as  Froissart  describes  it)  **  in 
the  marches  against  the  wild  Scots."  Geologically,  this  picturesque  hiU, 
with  its  double  peak,  is  remarkable  as  a  mass  of  trap  rock — a  fonnatioa 
^riiich  composes  other  isolated  hilh  visible  on  the  ronte ;  and  the  shoies 
of  the  Clyde  on  either  side  present  other  ol:^ects  of  interest  to  the  geolognty 
for  sea*wora  terraces  or  andent  beaches  may  be  observed;  and  on  the 
^igneous  range  of  Ki^trick  there  axe  bonkiera  of  ice-borne  rock;  and  he 
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I  the  dianclenstic  fbtmt  of  the  Biie»-«ehi8t  moaniaiiM  of  Dttmbarton 
aad  Ai^U ;  sod,  bolow  Goorook,  the  red  aandatone  on  tho  aliofe. 

After  paanng^  HeleDsburgh,  the  high  b«t  not  sioiiDtaiaoias  shoret  of 
die  Gareloeh^  mlh  its  ptonootories  and  rock j  beys,  and  the  white  houses 
of  its  somewhat  upsts^rt  sea-bathaag  yiUages,  and  the  wooded  penkisda 
e£  Roeeneath,  form  a  suooessioa  of  pleasing  objects ;  and  then  eomes  the 
grandeur  of  Loeh  Long,  fcon  whose  clear  deep  water  the  blae  hills  rise 
in  a  picturesque  wirietj  of  outline^  their  tints  ever  changing  as  the  cloud* 
shadows  traTerse  their  wastes  of  roek  and  heather,  eveiy  change  in  light 
and  shade  and  distance  and  colour  presenting  the  landsrape  as  a  new  pio- 
tae.  Then,  past  the  alent  glens,  and  under  the  dark,  craggy  hills  tnat 
ndTanee  as  if  to  bar  the  i^pioach  of  man  to  the  mountain  Wetnesses,  the 
stsam-boat  ^eeds  on  through  tife  still,  cold  depths,  and  seems  a  pro&ne 
intettder  on  the  solitude  of  nature.  The  mountainous  shores  of  Loch 
Long  have  a  grand  breadth  and  massiveness,  and,  in  their  general  forms 
and  charaetei^  resemble  the  upper  and  finer  parts  of  Loch  Lomond;  and 
die  distant  view  of  the  ^^  Alps  of  Arrocfaar,"  seen  before  diverging  into 
Jjodh  Gcil,  is  one  of  wild  sublimity.  That  mountmn  wilderness  of  rock 
And  heather  hean  no  voice  but  the  wild  bird's  cry ;  and  the  occasional 
aouBd  of  a  waterfiftM  in  some  gorge  or  wild  ravine  which  the  melted  snows 
jhave  worn  upon  the  moontain-Mde,  seems  to  de^tea  our  sense  of  the 
aoienm  stillness  of  the  hills— 

Hie  woik  of  God  nntoudi'd  by  mnu 

TTie  tourist  on  Loch  Goil  is  not  Kkely  to  forget  the  favourite  lyric  of 
which  the  *^  dark  and  stm'my  water  **  is  the  scene ;  and  leaving  behind— 
not  pursuing  foes,  but — the  cares  of  the  busy  world,  he  quits  the  boat  at 
'Ae  head  of  the  loch,  and  ascends  the  wild  ravine  called  HefPs  Glen  (the 
name  seems  to  be  a  memory  of  the  Scandinavian  goddess),  where  the 
great  hills  rise  in  magnificent  walls  of  wild  crag  and  natural  wood.  Tho 
steep  road  traverses  a  wilderness  of  mountainous  wastes  strewn  with  riven 
masses  of  rock  in  such  wild  confusion,  that  thb  glen  might  seem  part  of 
'die  primeval  realm  of  chaos.  On  gaining  the  highest  point  of  the  road, 
the  gleaming  water  of  Loch  Fyne  suddenly  delights  the  eye,  lying  fringed 
by  its  wooded  slopes,  and  surrounded  by  lofty  hills,  with  the  little  town 
and  the  shipping  of  Inveraray  sheltered  in  a  pleasant  bay,  and  the  noble 
^oods  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  castle  stretching  to  the  distant  heights  of 
Glen  Aray ;  and  the  mountainous  forms  around  Glencroe  rising  in  still 
and  sunny  heights  and  depths  of  sombre  shadow. 

Arrived  in  the  county  town  of  Arg^lshire,  the  antiquary  does  not  find 
"any  object  of  interest  save  the  Inveraray  cross — a  fine  specimen  of  those 
stone  crosses  which  form  the  most  perfect  of  the  ecclesiastical  remains  of 
iiie  diocese.  It  is  said  (but  not  historically  known)  to  have  been  brought 
Uther  from  lona :  the  sculptured  tombstones  and  stone  crosses  of  ArgylU 
slnre  are  commonly,  however,  called  **  lona  stones'*  and  "  lona  crosses^ 
— ^perhaps  because  they  originated  with  the  monks  who,  in  rude  and  bar- 
barous ages,  cultivated  art  among  the  western  waves  and  colonised  Argyll.* 
FoHage  resembling  vine  branches,  with  a  kind  of  double  leaf,  is  sculptured 

*  The  original  position  seems  to  have  been  near  the  dia^  in  the  old  town,  bat 
natil  late  years  it  was  lyiag  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  Beedi  avenue,  and  is 
now  erected  near  the  edge  of  the  Loch  at  the  end  of  the  principal  street  of  In. 
Teraray. 
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on  thii  cross,  with  figures  of  animftls,  in  tke  style  of  die  Runie  croMs, 
bat  the  characters  of  the  insCTiption  it  bears  seem  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tory.  The  Argyll  crosses  are  often  mdely  sculptured  with  a  himtiiig 
scene  or  a  mounted  horseman,  and  the  legs  and  tails  whiri  off  in  aitrsngt 
way  into  intricate  scroll-work  and  trails  of  wandering  foKage  whieh  9a> 
round  the  stone.  The  art  was  probably  of  Scandinavian  origin,  like  dtt 
one-masted  galley  with  oars,  which  is  borne  as  an  heraldic  derioe  byee^ 
tain  families  who  bad  possessions  on  the  coast — as,  for  example,  the  Eiik 
of  Arran,  Orkney,  and  Caithness,  and  for  the  lordship  of  Lorn,  and  if 
quartered  with  the  arms  of  several  families  in  ^e  west  of  ScodsocL 

But  onward  lies  our  route,  through  the  magnificent  woods  of  lovenny 
Castle,  where  the  graces  of  English  park  scenery  and  omameatsl  forest 
trees  seem  hardly  in  keeping  with  the  wildness  of  the  aifiacent  alpme 
country ;  but  the  tourist  gladly  exchanges  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  bincn 
crags  and  moorland  wastes  for  luxuriantly  wooded  hills  and  an  sfenoe  of 
noble  trees,  stretching  for  more  than  two  miles,  and  bordered  by  the 
eounding  torrent  of  the  Aray,  whieh  skirts  a  great  part  of  the  rosd  to 
Loch  Awe,  and  forms  more  than  one  beautiful  waterfall  in  arod^dMon, 
overhung  by  wood.  When  the  plantations  end,  the  road  through  Gkn 
Aray  becomes  mountfunous,  and  as  you  ascend,  the  magnificent  group  of 
mountains  which  enclose  Loch  Awe  come  into  view ;  and  then  the  dieml 
gleaming  water  is  beheld,  with  its  wooded  promontories  and  its  retnstiBg 
bays— (seen  in  its  length,  it  seems  a  broad  river  rather  than  a  loch);  sod 
•floaring  beyond  mountain  slopes  on  its  north-western  side,  Ben  Croacban 
is  seen,  with  the  white  mists  floating  below  its  peaks  and  filling  its  dark 
xiorries. 

The  shores  of  Loch  Awe  to  the  southward,  though  affording  a  thomod 
attractions  to  the  artist,  are  tame  and  uninteresting  compared  with  the 
northern  end  where  Glen  Orchay  opens  to  the  lake,  and  where  the  toeotfj 
has  a  picturesque  sublimity  peculiar  to  itself,  and  affords  a  ^[ood  example 
of  that  which  is  so  great  a  charm  of  Highland  landscape,  vix.  ito  iofiute 
variety — the  mingling  of  the  beautiful  and  the  wild — the  combioatioDof 
sylvan  beauty  with  rugged  forms  and  mountain  grandeur.  The  fiuriaod- 
locked  expanse  is  seen,  bright  as  a  burnished  shield  in  the  blase  of  aun- 
shine,  set  in  a  grand  framework  of  bold  mountainous  forms,  meltiog  in 
the  distance  into  blue  aerial  tints ;  a  softer  beauty  suffuses  the  scene  when 
the  roseate  hue  of  evening  glows  upon  the  lake,  or  the  clouds,  piled  up  is 
fleecy  masses  beyond  the  western  sky,  are  bright  with  the  orange  tinti  of 
sunset,  and  throw  the  warm  radiance  on  the  glassy  water,  its  islets  and  bay- 
indented  shores ;  but  in  the  soft  lustre  of  moonlight.  Loch  Awe  is  a  iceoe 
of  unearthly  b^uty.  And  then — when  only  distant  waterfalls  break  the 
silence  of  the  summer  night — ^the  mind  recals  the  ancient  associatiooof 
these  shores  with  the  first  apostles  of  Christianity  in  ArgrUy  the  esilj'^ 
gious  sanctity  of  some  of  its  shadowy  islands,  and  the  legends  of  which 
they  are  the  scene.  There  is  Fraoch  Eilan,  for  example,  which  had  its 
enchanted  apples  that  were  guarded  by  a  dragon  or  great  serpent,  unw 
it  was  slain  by  some  mythic  chieftain — strange,  that  this  remote  isle  oi 
heather  should  be  the  scene  of  what  seems  a  Highland  versioa  of  tte 
Hesperian  fable !  Then,  there  is  the  isle  of  Inishail  ("^  the  Lofely  Ue  ), 
where  the  inhabitants  were  more  substantial,  for  it  was  the  site  of  i 
Cistercian  nunnery,  and 
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The  fSftirast  iflland  on  the  lake 
Is  the  iBUund  of  the  nuns. 

Crosses  and  sepolehral  slabs  of  old  chieftains  of  the  hills  mark  this  lonely 
island  of  the  dead.  The  burial-ground  is  still  a  sacred  object,  and  in 
the  diapel  of  the  conyent  service  was  performed  down  to  the  time  of 
George  II.,  but  now  the  chapel  has  disappeared. 

Monuments  of  the  feudal  ages  likewise  remain  on  the  shores  of  Loch 
Awe,  and  the  chief  of  them  is  the  famous  Kilchum,  which  appears  to  rise 
<mt  of  the  water  that  nearly  insulates  it  under  the  dark  slopes  of  Ben 
Laoidh.  It  ooeupies  the  whole  of  a  rock  which  seems  to  have  been 
formerly  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Orehay  ;  its  aspect  is  well 
in  keeping  with  its  situation  amidst  the  dark  and  solemn  mountains, 
and  it  brings  before  us  vividly  the  wild  and  picturesque  life  of  its  ancient 
knrda.  Although  much  ruined  and  very  wild  looking,  it  retains  its  massive 
strength,  and  has  traces  of  ancient  stateliness.  And  who  can  forget 
Kilcfaum's  well  known  legend  about  Sir  Colin  Campbell  (its  owner  in  the 
time  of  our  Henzy  V.),  who,  af^  long  absence  m  the  wars,  returned 
hither,  disguised  as  a  mendicant,  to  find  that  his  wife  (a  very  strong- 
minded  woman  she  must  have  been)  had  during  his  absence  built  this  keep 
tower  as  a  surprise  for  him,  but  having  given  him  up  for  dead,  was  on 
the  very  day  of  his  return  about  to  marry  again,  when  he  opportunely 
revealed  himself  at  the  wedding  feast.  On  Fraoch  Eilan  are  the  ruins 
of  the  MacNaughton's  castle,  with  a  great  tree  growing  in  what  was  the 
chieftain's  hall. 

The  Orehay  and  Cladich  rivers,  and  some  lesser  rills,  fall  into  Loch 
Awe,  but  the  river  Awe  is  its  only  outlet,  and  within  living  memory  the 
waters  of  the  lake  permanently  submerged  lands  upon  its  shore,  on  which 
thriving  plantations  have  risen  since  the  channel  of  the  river  was  artifi- 
cially deepened*  The  Pass  of  Awe  opens  through  very  wild  and  impres- 
aive  scenery.  As  the  shores  narrow  towards  its  straits,  the  steep  side  of 
the  mountain,  covered  to  a  great  height  by  a  thick  wood  of  dwan  timber 
aud  coppice,  leaves  only  a  narrow  strip  of  stony  beach,  above  which  the 
road  from  Obanto  Dalmally  has  been  formed ;  while  the  southern  shore 
is  almost  a  wall  of  steep  and  barren  rock,  rising  precipitously  from  the 
water.  This  arm  or  outlet  of  the  lake,  after  gradually  contracting,  ends 
at  the  rocks  of  Brandir,  which  approach  so  near  that  a  tall  mountain-pine 
might  reach  across  the  strait,  and,  indeed,  a  rude  bridge  did  probably  exist 
at  this  spot  in  the  days  when  great  timber  flourished  in  the  forests  of  Glen 
£tive.  From  this  outlet  there  is  a  gradual  descent  to  the  sea  loch  of 
Etive,  and  the  Awe  rushes  foaming  over  a  bed  strewn  with  the  <iebrii  of 
the  neighbouring  heights.  The  defile  where  the  mountains  approach  is 
dark  and  gloomy,  and  the  ceaseless  waterfall  and  the  rushing  torrent  of 
the  Awe  fill  the  rocky  pass  with  a  sound  like  the  roar  of  the  sea.  It  was 
in  this  pass  that  the  warlike  clan  of  MacDougal  of  Lorn  were  nearly  all 
destroyed  by  Robert  Bruce.  And  by  to  old  oak-tree — described  by  Scott 
JM  growing  at  the  foot  of  a  cliff  from  which  a  mountain  stream  leaps  in  a 
£all  of  sixty  feet,  near  the  bridge  of  Awe,  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
river  as  it  descends,  and  where  the  rocks  retain  few  remains  of  the  wood 
that  probably  once  clothed  them — ^the  superstitious  believe  that  "  the 
mroman  of  the  1^"  Scott's  Highland  Widow,  may  still  be  seen  seated, 
as  was  her  wont. 
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Ben  Cruachan,  *'  one  of  tlie  nobkit  of  Seotlaad's  mountain  kings,**  is 
about  the  same  height  as  Soowdon,  but  its  base  has  a  circumference  of 
more  than  twenty  niiles»  and,  wttb  its  fivte  waTe-iike  peaks,  it  is  eeoipi. 
e«ous  for  its  majestic  ootKoe  as  well  as  for  its  mast.  The  mountain  seem 
to  be  composed  of  red  And  grey  gimnite,  with  veins  of  porphjrry,  bat  day 
sUte  and  mica  slate,  veined  with  quarts,  are  found  on  its  siiks. 

Some  of  the  most  beautiful  soeaery  in  the  vicini^  of  Loch  Awe  is  ia 
Glen  Naot,  a  pass  which  lies  between  it  and  Lodi  Etive,  and  Ben 
Cruachan  forms  a  very  grand  object  from  the  road.  The  rocky  stroan 
whieh  traverses  the  glen  is  overhung  in  part  by  wild  crags,  and  the  other 
sUe  of  the  ravine  is  covered  with  dense  hanging  woods  of  native  oak,  and 
birch,  and  haa^ 

The  scenery  of  Loch  Etive  derives  a  peculiar  character  horn  die  gnnite 
hilk  that  bound  its  shores,  and  from  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  grand  pre- 
cipices and  dark  ridges  of  Ben  Cruachan,  while  on  the  o^er  side  the  deer 
iiovests  rise  steep  from  the  water's  edge  in  wild  hills  of  grey  crag  tod 
dark-green  coppice,  which  are  reflected  in  deepened  cokoar  tn  Uie  still  and 
tinted  water.  The  head  of  Loch  Etive  presents  one  of  die  finest  laad- 
ecapes  to  be  seen  in  the  Weetem  Highlands,  for  there  the  gfen  opens  ti 
Buachaille  Etive  and  the  other  mountains  which  extend  northwvd  and 
eastward  towards  Glencoe.     But  Cruachan  is  the  Griant  of  the  Loch. 

Loch  Etive  co«dd  boart  at  least  one  religious  foundation— 
LoiM  Ardohattan's  abbey  gray — 
which  was  founded  more  than  six  centuries  ago  for  Benedictine  monks. 
Robert  Brace  is  said  to  have  held  a  parliament  here,  the  business  of  which 
was  transacted  in  Gaelic.  The  buildings  of  the  monastery  are  mnch 
dilapidated,  but  the  basement  walls  of  the  church  remun.  Thb  edifice 
and  the  prior's  house  appear  to  have  faced  the  loch,  and  the  house  is 
almost  entire.  A  green  pasture  ground  adjacent  is  sdll  called  ^the 
Monks'  Garden,"  and  the  aspect  of  the  spot  is  such  that  one  of  the  most 
beautifnl  scenes  in  Argyllshire  seems  here  fitly  consecrated  to  religious 
calmness. 

At  the  head  of  this  loch  some  of  the  large  oak-trees,  which  appear  to 
have  abounded  in  this  country  in  the  time  of  Edward's  wars,  are,  or  lately 
were,  remaining ;  and,  though  they  stand  in  rocky  soil,  some  of  the  trunks 
measure  more  than  twenty  feet  in  circumference.  And  near  Invcrawe, 
at  the  base  of  Cruachan,  a  group  of  noble  and  gigantic  fir-trees  of  great 
nge,  standing  together,  form  quite  a  dark  and  solemn  grove. 

Returning  by  the  Pass  of  Awe,  I  traversed  the  really  noble  vale  of 
Glenorchy  (from  which  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane  takes  a  second  title), 
one  of  the  most  attractive  scenes  in  the  Highlands.  The  g^nd  moun- 
tainous forms  of  Glenorchy,  rising  one  beyond  another,  compose  land- 
scapes which  continually  change  as  you  advance ;  and  from  the  peaceful 
Tillage  of  Dalmally,  whose  English-looking  white  church-tower  in  tiie 
Tale  marks  the  site  of  Clachan  Dysart — "  the  place  of  the  High  God* — 
the  lulls  rise  in  many  a  grand  unbroken  sweep,  and  over  their  crests  tSie 
white  wing^  of  the  mists  are  floating,  while  rivulets  that  here  only  gleam 
fike  silent  Hues  of  quicksilver  are  traversing  their  furrowed  sides. 

On  a  hiH  near  Dalmally,  commanding  a  "fine  view  of  his  native  ^^^ 
«  monument  in  gnnite  has  lately  been  raised  in  honour  of  Duncan  Bane 
Macintyre,  the  bard  of  Glenorchy,  who  is  stated  to  have  served  in  tl» 
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Argyll  mUMa  «l  thelwtUe  of  Falkiik,  and  «»  haif«  deaooBeed  m  a  poem 
(wUck  lad  to  ha  iinpfiiooineiit)  the  Tbdietive  attempts  wbich  were  made 
bj  tiie  goTenmenty  after  the  nmg  of  1745,  to  cnuh  the  Mttboal  tpint 
and  the  inborn  loyalty  of  the  HighlanderB.  Admirers  of  this  natiine 
haid  have  asoribed'to  him  the  deecriptive  power  of  Thomson  with  the 
TOfsatUe  genms  of  Bums.  He  conld  not  have  pointed  o«t «  finer  sitoatioa 
for  Ue  monnment  tfaaii  the  height  on  which  it  stands. 

The  Ticinitj  of  Tyndram— a  station  at  the  head  of  Strsthfillan, 
between  Dalmallj  and  Loch  Lomond,  is  wild  and  dreary,  yet  Strathfiikm 
was  probably  not  so  desokte  a  traet  when  St.  Filkm  was  the  apoetle  of 
the  rale.  The  lead  mines  worked  at  Tyndrum,  on  the  property  of  Loid 
Breadalbane,  are  a  proof  of  the  intelligent  aeal  of  the  noble  marquis  in 
mineralogical  researches.*  At  Crianlarich,  (where  the  Perthshire  road 
diverges  from  that  to  Loch  Lomond),  the  river  takes  the  name  of  the 
Doehart,  and  a  linn,  called  '<  the  pool  of  St.  Fillan,"  was  in  repute  for 
the  cure  of  insanity,  but  the  process  was  a  trying  one,  for  the  patient 
was  immersed  at  sunset,  and  left  bound  in  the  ruins  of  St.  Fillan's 
jieighbouring  church  until  the  morning !  After  traversing  *'  the  chilling 
deserts  of  Tyndrum,"  the  wooded  banks  of  Glenfalloch  are  quite  re- 
freshii^  to  the  eye,  and  the  course  of  the  river  is  diversified  by  mor^ 
than  one  rocky  cataract,  and  by  scenes  of  grandeur  as  well  as  beauty 
when  the  glen  opens  to  the  mountains  round  the  head  of  Loch  Lomond. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  palm  of  pre-eminence  in  beauty  has  been 
awarded  to  this  charming  lake.  It  would  be  the  Mediterranean  of  the 
JQighlands  if  it  was  an  arm  of  1^  sea.  Its  shores  are  fall  of  varied 
scenery;  the  grand  and  rugged  mountainous  forms  that  surround  thp 
upper  or  higher  end  of  the  lake,  are  as  remarkable  for  the  picturesque 
character  of  their  outlines  as  its  shores  and  rocky  promontories  and  blets 
4tfe  for  their  wooded  beauty;  while  the  majestic  heights  of  Ben  Lomond, 
which  oulmisate  above  the  wild  mountains  of  its  eastern  shore,  form  a 
iiiag;nifioent  and  distinguishing  feature  of  its  scenery;  and  there  the  giant 
and  master-presence  of  the  Loch  seems  serenely  looking  down  for  ever  on 
moan  tains,  and  lakes,  and  far-off  western  isles.  In  the  lower  part,  where 
the  lake  expands  into  such  a  breadth  that  it  seems  an  inland  sea,  it  is 
eroa&ed  by  a  belt  of  wooded  islets  rich  in  picturesque  beauty,  and  (many 
«f  them)  distinguished  by  legendary  associations,  and  nuirked  by  white 
yillas  now  inhaUted  by  "  descendants  of  clansmen  at  enmity  no  more." 
The  reader  may  like  to  be  reminded  that  it  was  chiefly  in  the  mountains 
between  Loch  Lomond  and  Loch  Katrine,  then  a  Highland  border  coun- 
try, that  the  ancestors  of  the  Robin  Hood  of  Scotland,  popularly  known 
as  Rob  Roy,  had  their  abode.  He  appears  to  have  held,  and  was  perhaps 
entitled  to  hold,  the  domain  of  rock  and  forest  called  Crag  Rostan,  lying 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Loch  Lomond,  where  its  bright  waters  are  narrowed 
by  the  approach  of  the  dark  mountains  of  Glen  Falloch,  and  here  hia 
eave,  not  for  to  the  northward  from  Inversnaid,  is  shown.  But  to  mention 
tlw  spots  with  whidi  bis  name  is  associated,  woald  be  to  dwell  longer  on 
the  Loch  Lomond  country  than  the  limits  of  this  article  permit 

•  The  neighbourhood  is  one  of  great  interest  to  the  geologist,  and  presents 
one  very  remarkable  feature — ^viz.  a  vein  of  quartz  running  for  miles  like  a  high 
wall  over  bill  and  vale. 
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A  good  road  and  the  '<  Roderick  Dhu'*  coach,  and  a  8teani*boat  on  tbe 
lake,  afford  facilities  for  traverging  Rob  Roy's  ooantry,  whichf  if  they 
had  existed  in  his  days,  would  have  deprived  ns  of  much  of  the  attraodre 
romance  which  surrounds  his  exploits. 

Loch  Katrine  is  a  scene  of  wondrous  beauty,  marked  by  featoies 
which,  in  many  respects,  giro  its  scenery  a  character  different  from  that 
of  other  lakes.  Its  waters  are  so  tranquil,  its  shores  of  emerald  green  are 
80  beautiful  in  form,  they  rise  against  a  background  of  grey  mountains  so 
picturesque  in  character,  its  islands,  or  peninsulas  of  rock  and  wood,  are  so 
charmingly  picturesque,  and  their  graceful  trees  come  down  to  the  watec^s 
edge,  and  stand 

With  their  green  faces  fixed  upon  the  flood, 

doubled  in  such  magical  clearness  and  beauty  of  tint,  that  the  whole 
scene  may  appear  a  fit  realm  for  Titania  and  a  glimpse  of  fieuryland 
Then  there  is  the  beautiful  declivity  of  Ben  Venue,  and  there  are  tiw 
belts  of  natural  wood  hanging  on  the  mountain's  side,  or  markine  the 
course  of  a  waterfedl  in  some  deep  ravine,  and  there  is  the  softened  tint  of 
purple  in  which  the  regions  of  dark  heather  glow  in  the  sunshine,  and  the 
changes  of  colour  on  the  hills  when  the  cloud-shadows  sweep  their  distanl 
sides  or  darken  their  mysterious  hollows ;  and  there  is  the  subjective  and 
ideal  charm  which  some  of  the  most  charming  poetry  in  the  Englijii 
language  has  thrown  over  the  scenery  of  Loch  Katrine.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  describe  that  unique  labyrinth  the  pass  of  the  Trosachs — the 
*^  bristled  territory^ — where  a  narrow  winding  mountain-gorge  or  ravine 
is  clothed  almost  to  the  grey  crests  of  the  wild  rocks  with  luxuriant  na- 
tive wood,  and  every  turn  in  the  defile  exhibits 

These  native  bulwarks  of  the  pass 

under  some  new  form  of  picturesque  beauty.  The  waters  were  rippUng 
in  the  morning  light,  and  the  featnery  birch  "  that  waves  and  weeps  on 
Loch  Achray,"  was  bending  to  the  breeze,  when,  with  renewed  love  fior 
the  Highland  hills,  and  with  a  pleasant  recollection  of  the  hospitalities 
of  friends,  of  the  salmon  and  mutton,  and  of  the  cream  and  butter  of 
Highland  farms,  and  the  pure  buoyant  air,  and  the  thousand  scenes  of 
beauty  and  grandeur,  and  the  high-arched  skies  that  spread  above  them, 
I  quitted  these  realms  where  Nature  seems  commissioned  from  Heaven 
to  awaken  the  delight  and  gratitude  of  man,  to  return  by  the  interesting 
valley  of  the  Teitfa^  between  Loch  Katrine  and  Callandar,  to  die  mote 
prosaic  lowlands, 

Where  wrangling  courts  and  stubborn  law, 
To  smoke  and  crowds  and  cities  draw. 

I  have  aimed  at  describing — not  all  that  is  worth  seeing  even  on  the 
loute  embraced  in  these  notes,  but— only  what  I  saw  in  a  few  pleasant 
days  in  Scotland ;  and  glad,  indeed,  shall  I  be  if  these  pages  tiaH  recml 
to  the  reader  pleasant  recollections  of  places  which  have  been  to  him  alao 
scenes  of  enjoyment. 

W.  S.  G. 
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AxTHOUOH  not  brought  up  with  Belgravian  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
matrimony,  Miss  Augusta  Molesworth,  at  five-and-forty,  remained  un- 
married. In  this  c«se  the  men  were  clearly  to  blame,  and  not  her  ex- 
travagant expectations;  for  if,  at  one  period  of  her  life,  she  had  rejected 
innnmerable  suitors,  there  came  a  time  when  she  was  less  fastidious— 
when,  in  the  language  of  selling-oif  tradesmen  who  seek  to  dispose  of 
damaged  goods,  nS  reasonable  offer  would  have  been  refused. 

What  the  men's  motives  were  in  neglecting  so  charming  a  person  as 
Augusta  Molesworth,  it  may  be  difficult  to  say :  some  might  have  thought 
her  too  tall  and  thin,  too  scraggy,  in  fact,  for  their  notions  of  beauty ; 
some  might  have  stood  in  awe  of  a  certain  acerbity  of  temper ;  others 
might  have  thought  her  too  learned,  or  too  strong-minded;  while  others, 
again,  were  possibly  deterred  from  asking  her  hand  because  of  her  want 
of  fortune,  an  annuity  of  a  hundred  a  year  constituting  the  whole  of  her 
worldly  possessions. 

Augusta  Molesworth,  nevertheless,  was  hopeful.  She  reasoned  like 
Malvolio:  there  was  *' example  for  't;"  she  had  herself  been  acquainted 
with  a  spinster — a  bosom  friend,  indeed  (until  the  event  took  place) — who 
actually  became  a  wife  at  fifty.  Then  why  not  she?  And,  in  the 
eircle  in  which  she  moved,  were  there  not  available  that  estimable  bachelor, 
Reginald  Pith,  who,  having  retired  with  pockets  well  lined  from  the 
practice  of  the  law,  had  notlung  now  left  to  do  but  to  seek  out  a  trusting 
bosom  on  which  to  repose  for  the  rest  of  his  days  ?  Reginald  Pith  was 
good  natured,  gave  her  advice,  gratis,  on  matters  of  business,  took  an 
interest  generally  in  her  affiurs,  and  invited  her  now  and  then  to  very 
pleasant  little  dinners :  so  she  thought  herself  perfectly  justified  in  setting 
tier  cap  at  him. 

A  lady  with  only  one  hundred  a  year  must,  of  necessity,  be  econo- 
mical ;  and  though,  when  thirsting  after  knowledge,  she  developed  her 
strong-mindedness  by  going  in  an  omnibus  to  the  British  Museum,  a  cab 
— which  she  called  a  fly— -always  conveyed  Augusta  Molesworth  when 
she  accepted  one  of  Mr.  Reginald  Pith's  invitations  to  dinner. 

The  memoir  of  the  late  Mr.  Fitzroy  is  not,  perhaps,  much  cherished 
by  the  fratermty  who  ply  the  thong  and  urge  the  labouring  steed,  but 
cabmen,  like  princes,  and  other  great  ones,  may  still  be  occasionally  un- 
just ;  and  if  uiey  took  into  consideration  the  fact  that  Mr.  Fitzroy  fixed 
his  minimum  rate  at  too  low  a  figure  for  delicate  minds  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it,  they  would  rather  bless  than  revile  the  author  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  wluch  substituted  a  sixpenny  for  an  eightpenny  fare. 

-  Miss  Augusta  Molesworth  was  unquestionably  endowed  with  great 
delicacy  of  flBeling,  but,  after  all,  she  was  a  woman,  and  did  not  like  to 
be  done  ;  berides,  the  more  she  could  husband  her  resources  until  a  real 
husband  saved  her  the  trouble  of  doing  so,  the  better  for  her  slender 
income.  Now  the  star  of  Miss  Augusta  Molesworth  had  very  frequently 
been  in  opposition  to  the  stars  of  sundry  cabmen  who  drove  her,  not 
only  to  Mr.  Reginald  Pith's,  but  to  various  other  places.  She  felt  con- 
vinced—" morally  convinced**  were  the  words  she  used — that  she  over- 
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paid  them,  and  Uiey  affirmed,  in  still  more  forcible  language,  that  tbej 
were  always  imposed  upon.  When  the  impartial  mind  reflects  upon  the 
probabilities  of  the  cas^  it  wSl  not  lie  long  in  ditcovering  tlie  abode  of 
truth  on  these  occasions.  However  this  may  be,  Augusta  Molesworth 
looked  round  for  the  means  of  remedying  what»  ia  laonieDts  of  irrttatioii, 
she  designated  as  '^an  infamous  extortion."  For  some  time  she  looked 
in  vain.  Her  pocket-book,  although  puUished  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  orerflowiag  with 
statistics,  only  set  forth  the  legitimate  fare  from  the  variooa  railway 
stations  to  the  principal  squares,  streets,  and  publie  butldii^  of  the  me- 
tropolis :  of  the  distance  from  her  lodging  in  Y(H*i-etreet,  Portnan- 
square,  to  any  g^ven  point,  it  told  her  nothiag.  She  was  ceneeqnenfly, 
as  she  said,  ^^  invariably  at  the  mercy  of  those  wretdbes !" 

Complaining  of  this  state  of  things  one  evening  to  ^,  Reginald  Pith, 
that  gentleman  suggested  the  means  of  escape  from  it.  He  wobbled  a 
little  in  his  talk,  but  thus  he  imparted  consolation: 

<(  My  dear  Miss  MoleswOTth — yes,  Miss  Augusta — ^Mls»— -yes— a 
Mend  of  mine — friend  of  mine — set  you  right  in  a  moment — moment — 
yes,  moment — wonder  I  never  thought  of  it  before.  Sir  Richard  Mayas 
— head  of  police^  you  know — uncommonly  intimatch— do  anything  £or 
me — ask  him  for  table  of  cab  fares— yes,  table  of  cab  fitter— -stand  in 
Quebec-street,  dose  to  where  you  live,  you  know — nothing  so  ea83r — 
learn  'em  by  heart — can't  be  done  then — down  upon  'em  then  in  less 
than  no  time — shut  'era  up  quite — ^yes,  quite!" 

Mr.  Reginald  Pith  was  as  g*ood  as  his  wwd,  and  Sir  Ridiard  Mayns^ 
though  lie  made  a  great  favour  of  it,  granted  his  demand,  and  veiy  sooo 
after  the  printed  sheet  had  been  forwarded  to  Miss  Augusta  Mcksworth 
it  was  varnished  and  mounted  on  a  roller,  and  hung  up  in  her  sitting- 
room,  an  object  of  admiration  to  her  landlady  and  of  tenHor,  io  prospee- 
tive,  to  the  whole  race  of  cabmen.  This  formidable  weapeo  <^  self- 
defence  bore  on  it  the  following  inscription,  in  characters  whieh  those 
who  ran  might  read — if  they  had  ever  been  to  schocd:  ^' Fares  for 
Hackney  Carriages  and  distances,  within  a  circle  of  four  miles  radius 
from  Charing-cross;  measured  by  authority  of  the  CoauniesioDeFB  of 
Police.  Quebec-street  (Portman-square)  Standing.  To  og  fvom."  Then 
followed  a  long  list  of  fares  calculated  in  miles  and  yards,  and  anthenti* 
cated  as  genuine  by  Sir  Richard  Mayne's  signature,  with  the  ad^dooal 
information  that  "  one  mile  is  1760  yards." 

He  who  at  last  succeeded  in  deciphering  the  Rosetta  stone  bestowed 
some  puns  upon  the  task  before  he  discovered  that  the  EnehcHnal,  the 
Phonetic,  and  the  Demotic  characters  which  are  graven  on  its  surface 
have  all  one  meaning  ;  but  his  perseverance  was  nothing  to  that  of  Jdist 
Augusta  Molesworth  when  she  resolutely  set  to  work  to  store  her  mind 
with  the  valuable  information  transmitted  from  Scotland-yard.  Her  ce- 
solution  was  rewarded  by  the  achievement  of  her  endeavour :  in  kss  than 
a  week  she  was  a  match  for  the  knowingest  cabman  in  Londoo,  whom 
she  scomfidly  defied  to  cheat  her.  That  whieh  had  formeriy  been  agony 
became  now  a  positive  treat.  Fear  and  trembling,  heietofbra  her  constant 
vehicular  companions,  were  utterly  discarded,  and  in  theb^  place  a  qeiet 
courage  was  eo  throned. 

Miss  Augusta  Molesworth  had  scareely  time  to  hm  her  fnaom 
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knowledge,  before  an  opporlwMty  was  afforded  hr  its  displaj:  Mr. 
Reginald  Pitk  gave  one  rf  hit  d^htful  dkmen ,  and  the  lady  was  one 
of  hia  honoured  goesta.  One  of  them,  do  I  aaj?  In  her  opiaion  &he 
was  the  guest  par  excellence^  for  had  not  Mr.  Pith  been  more  than  com^ 
raonly  attentire  of  late,  and  what  but  one  thui|^ — she  should  like  to  know 
— Hxmld  that  mean  ? 

The  ci-devani  lawyer  was  somewhat  old  fashioned  in  hie  habits,  and, 
summer  or  winter,  inyariably  dined  at  four  o^dodc  It  was  summer — 
bright  July — when,  faintiag  venison,  he  sent  out  his  inTitations  for  a  party 
of  ten.  At  what  hour  Miss  Augusta  Molesworth  began  to  drees — strong- 
minded  though  she  was — it  might  be  impertiuent  to  inquire  and  unhand- 
some to  relate:  suffice-  it  that  at  twenty  minutes  to  four  die  gare  the 
finishing  twitch  to  her  shawl,  looked  at  herself  in  the  glass  for  the  last 
time^  finally  adjusted  her  most  elaborate  cap,  sighed  gently  as  she  sur- 
veyed the  taper  third  finger  not  yet  adorned  with  the  mystical  ring,  and 
then  ringing  the  bdl,  calmly  desired  the  maid  who  answered  it  to  fetch 
her  a  nice  clean  cab. 

In  a  few  minntes  the  mvd  returned,  aud  said  the  cab  was  at  the  door. 
Miss  Augusta  Molesworth  threw  a  parting  glance  at  the  list  of  fares, 
and  serenely  descended  to  her  carriage. 

The. cab  was  not  amiss,  but  the  driver  scarcely  answered  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  nice  and  clean.  He  was  a  rough,  dirty  fellow,  deformed  in  faee 
and  figure,  with  his  head  buried  in  his  raoulders,  and  one  leg  shorter  than 
the  other.  EUs  name — as  it  had  been  given  him  by  his  companions,  and 
he  acknowledged  no  other — was  Sloppy,  a  name  derived,  in  all  pro- 
bability, £rom  some  awkwardness  on  bos  part  in  watering  his  horse. 
Sloppy  was  known  on  the  Quebec-street  rank,  and  indeed  on  many 
others,  for  the  meet  argumentative— or,  as  the  wateruiaa  said — *'  the 
cheekiest  lot  in  London." 

Thus  graced,  personally  and  mentally,  Sloppy  held  the  door  of  his  cab 
open  for  Miss  Augusta  Molesworth,  who^  sweeping  proudW  past,  stepped 
in  and  ordered  him,  in  her  most  determined  tone,  to  drive  to  No.  86, 
Soasez-square.  With  cheerful  alaeri^  Sloppy  dimbed  to  his  box ;  but 
though  his  cheerfulness  did  not  abate,  his  alacrity,  when  in  position,  was 
somewhat  diminished,  for  he  held  the  policy  common  to  his  craft  of  driving 
at  a  slower  pace  than  usual  when  he  had  a  short  fEtfe—-need  I  say,  to  make 
the  distance  seem  greater  than  it  was.  This  tardiness  was  not  agreeable 
to  Miss  Aug^ta  Molesworth,  and  several  times  during  the  drive  she  im- 
patiently lowered  a  window,  desiring  him  angrily  to  get  on  faster.  At 
length,  however.  Sloppy  reached  Sussex-square,  aind  pulled  up  at  No.  85. 
It  was  pkun  to  l&s  Augusta  Molesworth  that  she  was  late,  for  looking 
up  at  the  drawing-room  floor  she  saw  Mr.  Reginald  Pith  and  several  of 
his  guests  peering  through  the  panes,  as  if  anxiously  desiring  her  arrival, 
in  order  that  dinner  might  be  served.  For  one  so  excessively  punctual  as 
Miss  Augasta  Molesworth,  this  was  a  positive  vexation,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  it  threw  her  off  her  balance,  and  tended  to  precipitate  her  move- 
menta. 

^'  Ring  the  bell  and  let  me  out,''  she  said,,  in  haste,  as  Sloppy  appeared 
ai  the  cab-door.  On  his  return  from  executing  the  first  part  of  her 
behest,  and  as  he  was  preparing  for  the  second,  she  extended  her  hand 
and  dropped  a  coin  into  his  <^en  palm. 
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"  Hello !"  said  Sloppy,  hoarsely,  «  what's  this?" 

*<  Your  fare,  man  I"  replied  Miss  Augusta  Molesworth,  haughtily. 

'*  What,  sixpence !  for  drinn'  of  you  over  pretty  nigh  two  mile  of 
ground.     Not  if  I  knows  it!*' 

«<  Two  miles !  You  may  not  know  it,  hut  I  do.  The  distance  from 
Quebec-street  to  this  place  is  exactly  one  thousand  se?en  hundred  and 
fifby-five  yards." 

*'  Is  it  ?'*  said  Sloppy,  rather  astonbhed  at  the  precision  of  this  state- 
ment, but  not  inclined  to  knock  under.     *^  Wot  o'  that  T* 

*'  The  Act  of  Parliament,"  pursued  Miss  Augusta  Molesworth,  witb 
great  volubility,  "  says :  *  For  every  mile,  or  part  of  a  mile,  sixpence/  A 
mile  in  length  is  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and'sixty  yards.  Your  fare 
is  under  the  distance  by  five  yards." 

"  Blow'd  if  ever  I  heerd  tell  of  such  meanness  T  ejaculated  Sloppy,  for 
the  moment  quite  dumb-founded. 

'^  Stand  aside,  fellow,"  exclumed  the  lady,  triumphantly,  ^^  and  let  roe 
pass!" 

But  a  moment's  cogitation  had  enlightened  Sloppy,  and  he  k^t  his 
g^und. 

Again  he  held  out  his  hand,  and  looking  contemptuously,  first  at  the 
sixpence  and  then  at  Miss  Augusta  Molesworth,  doggedly  said  :  "  Mjr 
&re's  one  shilling !" 

'<  I  have  already  told  you,"  returned  the  lady,  now  irritated  beyond 
belief,  for  she  saw  Mr.  Pith  and  her  friends  up-stairs  laughing,  ana  Ae 
footman  at  the  street-door  following  suit ;  ''  I  have  already  told  yoa  it  is 
not.  Sir  Richard  Mayne, — that  is  to  say,  a  friend  of  his, — has  sent  me 
the  official  table  of  fares  from  Quebec-street  to  every  part  of  London.  As 
I  said  before,  the  distance  is  five  yards  under  the  mile.  Now,  at  your 
peril,  dare  to  ask  me  a  farthing  more  than  your  fare  !" 

^*  I  sees  where  this  is  to  end,"  said  Sloppy,  banging  to  the  cab-door, 
with  Miss  Augusta  Molesworth  still  inside.  *^  This  here's  a  case  for  the 
beak!" 

Saying  which  he  hastily  scrambled  to  his  box,  and  set  his  animal  in 
motion. 

*^  Stop !  stop  !"  cried  Miss  Augusta  Molesworth ;  **  where  are  you  gobg 
to  P     Let  me  out !    Let  me  out !" 

Sloppy  pulled  up  with  a  jerk,  and  turning  his  head,  asked  if  she  meant 
to  give  him  the  smiling.- 

*^No!"  returned  the  imprisoned  lady,  with  desperate  indignation. 

**  Then  I  takes  you  to  Marybone  office,  that's  all,"  replied  S]<^y. 
"  If  you're  so  fond  of  the  Hact  o'  Parlyment  you  shall  have  enuflF  of  it!" 
And  so  saying,  he  whipped  his  horse  along  as  fast  as  he  could  go— ten 
times  faster  than  appearances  warranted — leaving  Mr.  Reginald  Pith,  his 
guests,  and  the  footman  all  staring  with  astonishment,  and  wondering 
what  on  earth  was  the  reason  of  Miss  Augusta  Molesworth's  sudden 
fiight. 

*<  A  little  touched  here,  I  should  say,"  observed  a  stout  gentleman,  one 
of  Mr.  Pith's  anxious  guests,  tapping  his  bald  forehead. 

'^  Always  flighty !"  added  a  gaily-dressed  widow,  who  entertained  rival 
pretensions  to  the  name  of  Pith. 

*'  God  bless  my  soul,  Mrs.  Tinkler !— bless  my  sonl—- do  yoa  think  so-*- 
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think  80  ?"  exclaimed  the  disturbed  host ;  '*  taken  off  to  a  madhouse,  I 
dare  say — jres — ^madhouse— very  shocking^ — ^very.  Dinner  on  table,  hey  P 
No  use  waiting,  is  there,  Crammer  ?  My  arm,  Mrs.  Tinkler.  Wonderful 
thing !     Most  extraordinary !'' 

If  Sloppy's  purpose  was  stem,  that  of  Miss  Augusta  Molesworth  was 
no  less  so.  Not  only  was  her  memory  perfect,  but  she  had  fortified  it 
by  a  special  extract  from  the  official  table,  which  was  entered  in  her 
tablets.  How  Mr.  Reginald  Pith  would  applaud  her  resolution !  It 
would  fix  his  wavering  fancy.  She  should  hear  no  more  praises  of  that 
Mrs.  Tinkler !  So,  without  another  word  of  remonstrance,  she  sat  quietly 
in  the  cab,  waiting  patiently  for  the  issue  of  the  question,  of  which  she 
had  not  the  slightest  doubt. 

A  case  of  organ-grinding  was  before  the  magistrate  when  the  strong- 
minded  Augusta  Molesworth  and  her  litigious  antagonist  made  their  way 
into  court,  amidst  a  jeering,  grinning  crowd,  who  welcomed  their  arrival 
with  phrases  more  earnest  than  poUte.  The  lady  was  accommodated  with 
a  seat  apart,  but  Sloppy  mingled  witli  the  herd,  delighting  them  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  prepared  them  for  his  story.  The  complainant  in 
the  organ-grinding  case  was  a  learned  Professor,  whose  calculations  were 
set  at  nought  by  an  Italian  boy  who  professed  not  to  understand  English. 
The  elaboration  of  the  charge  and  the  stolidity  of  the  defence  occupied 
the  court  for  a  full  hour,  during  which  the  situation  of  Miss  Augusta 
Molesworth  was  anything  but  pleasant.  She  endured  it,  however,  with 
that  dignity  and  firmness  which  the  sex  always  display  when  they  know 
they  are  in  the  right. 

At  length  the  Italian  boy  was  dismissed  with  a  caution,  the  only  equi- 
yalent  the  Professor  obtained  for  a  whole  day  wasted  in  a  police  court, 
and  Sloppy  stepped  forward. 

**  He  was  the  plaintiff,"  he  said,  '^  and  this  here  was  how  it  was.  He 
took  up  the  party  now  before  his  wership  from  his  stand  in  Quee-bec- 
street,  which  he  druv  her  to  Sussex-square,  over  a  mile,  and  a  tanner 
was  all  as  the  lady— call  her  a  *  lady* — wanted  to  give.  He  wos  a  poor 
man,  and  worked  hard  for  his  lively-hood" — sympathising  groans  from 
the  host  of  idlers  in  court — '*  he  hadn't  had  never  another  fare  before  that 
blessed  day" — more  groans — "  and  to  think  of  his  being  took  and  shoved 
ofif  with  a  sixpence !" 

The  magistrate,  who  seemed  familiar  with  this  strain,  took  no  notice 
of  Sloppy's  eloquence,  but  addressed  himself  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 

''  What  is  the  distance?"  he  asked. 

Before  Sloppy  could  reply,  Miss  Augusta  Molesworth  made  answer : 

•*  Seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-five  yards !" 

The  magistrate  smiled : 

*^  Rather  a  close "  shave,  he  was  going  to  say,  but  substituted  th& 

-vrord  ''  thing."  "  Is  that  so  ?"  he  inquired  of  the  clerk,  who  sat  beneath 
hlin.  The  clerk  referred  to  a  book  at  his  elbow,  and  replied  in  the  affir- 
mative. 

**  Then,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  I  must  give  it  against  you,  cabman .'* 

•*  If  yer  wership  will  on'y  listen,"  pleaded  Sloppy,  winking  his  eye  at 
Ills  friends  in  the  crowd. 

•*  I  have  decided,"  said  the  magistrate,  abruptly.  "  The  case  is  dis- 
missed.    I  am  sorry,  madam,"  he  added,  addressing  Miss  Augusta  Moles- 
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worthy  **  that  you  have  had  the  trouble  to  oome  here.  Geod  moTDu^** 
He  prepared  to  leave  the  oonrt — for  it  was  past  hie  €Uimer4ioiir — yi^Sm 
Sloppy's  Yoioe  amited  bioL 

'*  Wot  I  wishes  fiir  to  say,  yer  worship,  is  this :  wat  there  defendiaiit 
is  guilty  of  purgecy !     I  took  her  more  nor  a  nile.'' 

The  magistrate  returned  to  his  seat^  and  the  oleik  handed  him  the 
book  he  had  referred  to. 

<<  The  lady  is  rig^t,"  he  said;  ^  the  distance  is  five  yards  under  the 
mile.'* 

**  From  the  rank,"  said  Sloppy. 

*^  Just  so,*'  returned  the  magistrate. 

*^  Which,**  continued  Sloppy,  "  I  took  the  lady  up  at  her  own  door, 
round  the  comer  in  York-street,  five-and-twenty  yaras  from  ikn  bottom 
of  the  rank— -went  over  the  same  agin  on  leaviog  of  Quee-bec-street,— 
put  them  two  five-and-twenties  together,  yer  wenhip,  that's  fifty, -^sob- 
stract  five,  add  that  to  make  up  the  mile,  and  wot  remains  ?  Why,  Bw^» 
and-forty  yards  to  the  good,  which,  being  *  any  part  of  a  mile/  as  Ae 
Hact  says,  my  fare  is  one  bob*** 

Cheers  in  court,  which  nobody  endeaTOured  to  repress. 

*'  I  now  arsts  for  another  bob,  from  Sussex-square  here,  and  my  time'* 
—out  came  Sloppy*8  watch  —  "one  hour  and  ilnty  minnits,  at  two 
diillings  an  hour,  makes  three  and  six,  dtogedier  nve  and  six!  Yer 
wership,  I  'ope,  will  give  a  order.** 

^  I  am  afraid  I  must,**  said  the  magistrate. 

Sloppy  had  been  "  too  many'*  for  Miss  Augusta  Mdesworth. 

Amidst  the  laughter  of  the  spectators  Sloppy  received  his  demand;  but 
tfiough  his  aspect  was  rude,  humanity  was  not  extinguished  in  his  boeom. 

"  And  now,**  said  he,  pocketing  the  money,  ''  if  die  lady  likes  to  go 
back  to  dinner,  I'll  drive  her  there  for  nuthin.** 

There  was  no  alternative,  for  no  other  conveyance  was  at  hand. 

**  A  dispute  which  has  been  recti6ed  by  tlie  magistrate,**  said  Miss 
Augusta  Molesworth,  entering  Mr.  Reginald  Pith's  dininsf-room  at  the 
end  of  the  third  coiffse,  and  takmg  the  vacant  seat  at  me  end  of  the 
table. 

<<  Bless  my  heart — what— overchaiy?  only  sixpence— not  pay  six- 
pence— never  heard  of  such  a  thing — peace  of  mind  and  quietness — no 
use  quaitelling  with  cabmen — sure  to  do  you — sure.  Always  pay- 
always  pay  !*' 

These  were  the  consolatory  words  of  Mr.  Reginald  Pith.  Bad  enough 
in  themselves,  but  this  was  not  the  end  of  Miss  Augusta  MoleswOTth'i 
mortifications.  She  learned  from  a  friend,  a  few  days  afkerwaidsi  that 
Mr.  Reginald  Pith  was  engaged  to  Mrs.  Tinkler. 
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....  but  made  a  mingle-mangle  and  a  hoteh-poteh  of  U— J  cannot  tell  what«— 
Bp.  Latimsb's  Sermons, 

ABOTJT  POETEAITS  AND  POETBAIT.PAIinjriSra. 

I. 

Ip  there  has  always  heen  a  tendency  to  disparage  portrait-painting,  ad 
a  department  of  pictorial  art,  never  have  there  heen  wanting  some  one  or 
two  stalwart  champions,  Johnson-like,  to  vindicate  its  pretensions  and 
magnify  its  office.  Maga's  self-styled  Ignoramus  on  the  Fine  Arts,  was 
severe,  some  years  ago,  on  those  mal-contents  in  matters  sesthetical,  and 
sons  of  Zoilus  in  criticism,  who  decry  portraiture  as  a  wen,  a  fungus,  a 
parasitical  sucker,  a  pampered  menial^  a  slave,  that  has  usurped  dominion 
over  its  master ;  as  a  poor,  base,  sordid,  mechanical,  bowing,  cringing, 
interest-making,  money-getting  handicraft.  Is  it  true,  asks  Hartley 
Coleridge,  that  the  portrait  is  a  work  of  mere  mechanic^  dexterity,  in 
which  l£e  hand  and  the  eye  alone  are  employed  ;  and  all  that  constitutes 
the  man  is  out  of  office  ?  A  portrait  may  be  produced  mechanically,  he 
admits,  as  an  air  may  be  composed — by  rule,  and  note,  and  memory; 
but  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  a  good  portrait  cannot  be  painted, 
without  some  of  the  best  talents  of  the  poet  and  the  philosopher.  It 
does  not,  indeed,  demand  the  fancy,  the  invention,  the  constructiveness, 
that  enter  into  the  composition  of  an  epic,  a  tragic,  or  a  comic  picture 
(in  Hogarth's  way),  but  these  are  faculties  which  many  poets  of  no 
trivial  name,  hare  either  not  possessed,  or  never  exerted.  But  if — to 
continue  the  genial  critic's  argument — if  it  be  a  function  of  philosophy 
to  discover,  amid  the  ceaseless  flux  of  phenomena,  the  permanent,  the 
essential,  the  ideal — to  form  abstractions  which  are  not  mere  words,  but 
the  bonds  and  regulations  of  true  knowledge ;  if  it  be  the  business  of  a 
shaping  imagination,  to  invest  such  abstractions  with  an  appropriate 
body,  and  congruous  circumstances ;  to  bestow  a  vital  unity,  organised 
in  coherent  numbers — if  to  arrest  a  moment,  and  make  it  an  adequate 
sjrmbol  of  a  total  being,  be  the  more  peculiar  constituent  of  pictorial 
genius,  then  he  says,  that  the  man  who  delineates  a  satisfactory  likeness, 
even  of  an  undistinguished  child  of  earth,  proves  that  he  has  evoked  and 
educated  the  finest  powers  of  his  intellect. 

**  It  must  be  observed,  that  to  draw  the  living  person,  even  with 
technical  accuracy,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  copying  a  picture, 
which  may  be  done  by  rule  and  measurement.  In  the  picture,  not  only 
is  all  that  belongs  to  proportion  and  perspective  ready  made,  but  the 
aspect  is  unchangeable  ;  the  copyist  may  work  and  look  again,  and  in- 
quire of  his  model,  and  receive  the  same  invariable  faithful  answer.  But 
copying  will  go  but  a  very  little  way  with  a  human  countenance;  there 
a  novice  might  look  and  look,  and  be  so  far  from  getting  hb  lesson 
by  heart,  that  he  will  find  each  previous  impression  impaired  and  modi- 
fied by  the  succeeding.  He  will  not  be  able  to  note  down  one  feature 
in  just  keeping,  and  will  probably  throw  the  blame  on  the  restlessness  of 
the  sitter ;  and  at  last  either  produce  a  plan  instead  of  a  portrait,  or 
such  an  anarchy  of  lineaments  as  it  would  have  puzzled  Munden  to 
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realise.  The  fact  b,  that  the  representative  image,  the  iropresnon  oo 
the  brain,  which  corresponds  with  each  person  of  our  acquaintance,  ia 
abstracted  from  many  continuous  or  successive  acts  of  vision  ;  and  mty 
probably  be  different  in  different  individuals,  according  to  the  perfectiOQ 
of  their  organs.  But  as  the  substratum  to  these  uncertain  representa- 
tives, there  must  be  an  intelligible,  and  therefore  communicable  form ; 
which  the  portrait-painter  transfers  to  the  canvas.  He  will  paint  joa— 
not  as  you  do  look  at  this  or  that  particular  time — but  as  you  must,  and 
ought  to  look,  to  answer  the  best  possible  idea  of  yourself.  This  is 
what  Vandyke,  Lely,  Reynolds,  and  Lawrence  have  done,  for  the  great 
and  the  fair  of  their  respective  ages."* 

Hence  fidelity  as  a  copyist  is  by  no  means  the  portrait-painter's 
highest  praise.  It  was  complained  of  the  late  Sir  William  Ross,  for 
instance,  that,  with  all  his  talent  in  accurate  imitation,  line  upon  line,  he 
yet  had  little  of  the  highest  powers  of  the  artist — that  of  choosing  the 
noblest  moment  of  the  sitter,  when  '^  the  God  within  him  lights  his 
face :" — he  had  little  power  of  idealisation — of  that  true  idealisation 
which  does  not  seek  to  beautify  the  face  by  modelling  it  to  any  pre-con- 
ceived  type  in ,  the  artist's  mind,  but  only  to  ennoble  the  features,  as 
earnest  tliought  or  strong  feeling  ennobles  them  for  the  moment,  and 
sheds  a  sudden  glory  over  them  that  leaves  behind  for  ever  a  subtle 
trace  of  its  purifying  power.  But  Ross,  it  was  objected,t  without  moch 
exertion  of  thought,  simply  did  his  best  to  imitate  what  he  saw  ;  though 
it  is  allowed  tha^  having  a  most  refined  sense  of  colour  and  appreciation 
of  character,  he  produced  works  far  more  valuable  than  those  of  men  of 
greater  power  of  thought,  but  of  less  truthfulness  and  siroplicit}'. 

The  portrait  by  Raebum  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  greatly  admired  for 
its  literal  fidelity.  A  more  faithful  likeness,  admiring  gazers  would  €x* 
claim,  there  could  not  be.  And  yet  deeper  observers  felt  that,  after  all^ 
it  was  not  like.  Literal  fidelity  there  was ;  but  it  missed  the  livbg 
spirit  of  the  man,  and  depicted  him  as  he  was,  not  at  his  best,  not  in  hu 
most  characteristic  moments  of  vivacity  and  excitement,  but  in  dull,  inar^ 
common-place  repose.  The  example  is  of  every-day  recurrence,  among 
every-day  men. 

An  intelligent  critic  on  Art  Exhibition,  in  one  of  the  (now  plural,  and 
no  longer,  as  in  Gifibrd  and  Jeffrey's  days,  merely  dual)  quarterlies, 
recently  discussed  the  reasons  for  viewing  the  portrait  department,  as  it 
often  is  viewed,  with  some  kind  of  contempt.  He  grante  that  it  is 
tiresome  enough  to  be  called  upon  to  look  at  the  prosaic  renderings  af 
dozens  of  mean  and  uninteresting  faces ;  but  contends  that  it  is  as  muA 
the  painter's  fault  as  the  sitter's  that  the  pictures  are  not  worth  looking  at. 
He  appeals  to  the  giants  of  ancient  art  who  could  idealise  the  most 
homely  countenances;  and  reminds  their  modem  mi>-repiesentatives 
that  it  is  the  function  and  province  of  the  painter  to  discover  and  per- 
petuate what  is  the  essence  of  a  man's  likeness — ^not  merely  what  he  is, 
but  what  he  might  be  and  perhaps  will  be.  **  Who  has  not  observed 
with  awe  the  forgotten  resemblances,  the  new  expressions,  the  strange 
refinement,  and  we  might  almost  say  glorification,  whidi  the  calm  of 
death  develops  in  the  lineaments  of  the  departed — when  human  passion 
is  stilled  for  ev^r,  and,  as  the  past  and  actual  fades  away,  the  possible 

*  Essays  and  Marginalia,  L  288  t^q.  f  Satwdof  Meview^  No.  81. 
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and  future  dawns  upon  the  spectator  ?  Some  such  insight  ought  to  he 
the  prerogative  of  tne  true  artist.  And  when  once  a  painter  has  so 
teiied  the  reality  of  his  sitter's  countenance,  the  portrait  immediately 
takes  rank  among  the  highest  creations  of  art,  and,  as  we  said,  the  most 
unimportant  countenance  is  endued  with  immortality.'**  The  critic  re- 
joices to  recog^nise  a  g^wing  recognition  of  this  doctrine  in  practice, 
and  hails  the  endeavours  of  existing  artists  who,  without  servilely  imi- 
tatbg  the  manner  of  Holbein  or  of  Titian  or  of  Reynolds — as  some 
would  have  them  do — honestly  try  to  do  in  their  own  way,  with  equal 
intensity  and  truth,  what  those  great  painters  achieved  before  them. 

Mr.  Slick  of  Slickville  may  be  a  safe  guide  in  the  art  of  driving  a 
good  bargain,  and  **  doing"  a  'cute  customer;  but  in  the  regions  of  high 
art  he  is  perhaps,  like  the  curate  in  Shakspeare,  a  little  o'erparted.  Else 
he  might  supply  us  at  once  with  a  glib  scheme  of  portrait-painting  made 
easy.  According  to  his  friend,  the  Honourable  Eli  Wad,  and  as  far  as 
his  observation  goes,  the  whole  art  lies  in  a  free  sketch  of  the  leading 
feature.  "  Give  it  good  measure :  do  you  take  ?  No,  says  I,  I  don't 
ondentand  one  word  of  it.  Well,  says  he,  what  I  mean  is  this ;  see 
what  the  leadin'  featur'  is,  and  exaggerate  that,  and  you  have  a  strikin' 
likeness.  If  the  nose  is  large,  just  make  it  a  little  more  so ;  if  there  is 
a  sL'ght  cast  of  the  eye,  give  it  a  squint ;  a  strong  line  in  the  face,  deepen 
it;  a  big  mouth,  enlarge  it;  a  set  smile,  make  it  a  smirk ;  a  high  cheek- 
bone, square  it  out  well.  Reciprocate  this  by  paintin'  the  rest  o'  the 
face  a  little  handsumer,  and  you  have  it  complete ;  you'll  never  fail^ 
there's  no  mistake.  Dead  colorin',  with  lots  of  varnish,  will  do  for  that 
market,  and  six  dollars  apiece  for  the  pictures  is  about  the  fair  deal  for  the 
price.  If  you  don't  succeed,  I  will  g^ve  my  head  for  a  football.  You'll  hear 
em  all  say.  Oh !  that's  her  nose  to  a  hair— that's  her  eye  exactly ;  you  coulcT 
tell  that  mouth  anywhere,  that  smile  you  could  swear  to  as  far  as  you 
can  see  it — ^it's  a'most  a  beautiful  likeness.  She's  taken  off  complete — 
it*s  as  nateral  as  lifB."t  Here  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and 
the  sitters  of  their  limner,  a  six-dollar  man,  of  firat-class  sign-post 
power. 

There  are  gentlemen  fifty  times  as  dear,  however,  whose  flashy  stare 
^d  glare  and  flare  find  hasty  admirers  that  ought  to  know  better. 
Second  thoughts  correct  first  impressions.  On  some  portraits,  as  Chris- 
topher North  says,  you  at  once  exhaust  your  admiration;  and  are  then 
ashamed  of  yourself  for  having  mistaken  the  vulgar  pleasure,  so  cheaply 
aspired,  of  a  staring  likeness,  for  that  high  emotion  breathed  from  the 
'lUtftery  of  the  painter's  skill — and  blush  to  have  doted  on  a  daub.f 
^ark  the  poet's  rapture  at  the  painter's  art,  as  displayed  in  the  hall  of 
Timon's  Athenian  mansion : 

Foet,  Admirable !  how  this  grace 
Speaks  his  own  standing !  what  a  mental  power 
Tnis  eye  shoots  forth !  how  big  imagination 
Moves  in  this  lip !  to  the  dumbness  of  the  gesture 
One  might  inteq)ret. 

Fainter,  It  is  a  pretty  mocking  of  the  life. 

Here  is  a  touch :  Is't  goodP 

Poet,  I'll  say  of  it, 

•  BenOtffi  Quarierly  Review,  Na  U.  Art.  vJii. 

T  The  Clockmaker,  vol  ii  ch.  xviU.        J  Noctes  Ambrosianse,  April,  1880. 
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It  tutors  nature :  artificial  ttrLfe 

laves  in  these  touches,  livelier  than  life.* 

If  Shakspeare  was  keenly  cognisant  of  the  relations  of  ideal  and  real  ib 
art,  he  also  appears  to  have  heard  and  noted  something  of  that  dreariest 
of  cants,  the  cant  of  eonnoisseurship.  The  oomplaisant  oritioieai  of  his 
sonorous  Poet,  and  the  affected  moaesty  of  his  complacent  Painter,  hare 
a  smack  of  being  studies  from  life. 

Upon  that  question  of  the  relations,  or  the  antagonism,  of  real  and 
ideal,  may  be  said  to  depend  much  of  what  is  alleged  for  and  against 
photographic  portraits.  How  can  your  sun-picture  be  otherwise  than  a 
true  one  ?  Was  it  not  asked  by  them  of  old  time,  Who  so  audacious  as 
to  charge  the  Sun  with  fibbing?  Solsm  qms  d&cere  falmm  OMdeatf 
And  yet  the  solar  portraits  are  again  and  again  felt  to  be  unsatisbctory. 
They  are  not,  somehow,  accepted  as  reliable  tellers  of  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  Or,  at  best,  as  extremes  meet,  they  axe 
so  true  as  to  be  sug^gestive  of  falsehood — and  their  too  literal  fidelity  in- 
Tolves  them  in  the  charge  of  beiDg  unfaithful  in  effect. 

How  is  this  ?  Can  the  rcUionale  of  the  paradox  lie  in  &e  moral  of 
Gay's  fable?— 

So  very  like  a  Painter  drew. 

That  every  eye  the  picture  knew ; 

He  hit  complexion,  feature,  air. 

So  just,  the  life  itself  was  there. 

No  flattery  with  his  colours  laid 

To  bloom  restored  the  faded  maid; 

He  gave  each  muscle  all  its  strength ; 

The  mouth,  the  chin,  the  nose's  length ; 

His  honest  pencil  touch'd  with  truth, 

And  mark'd  the  date  of  age  and  youth. 

He  lost  his  friends,  his  practice  failed; 
Truth  sAould  not  always  be  reveaFd, 
In  dusty  piles  his  pictures  lay. 
For  no  one  sent  the  second  pay,  ftcf 

Granta's  popular  Professor  of  Modem  History  has  discussed  the 
daguerreotype  difficulty,  in  a  fictitious  colloquy  shout  the  province  of 
realism  in  high  art.  He  denies  utterly  the  assertion  that  one  u  bound  to 
paint  what  is  actually  present  on  the  object  to  be  delineated.  You  must 
paint,  he  says,  not  what  is  there,  but  what  you  see  there.  You  must  not 
tcHTget  that  human  beings  are  men  with  two  eyes,  and  not  daguerreotjrpe 
lenses  with  one  eye,  eke  you  introduce  into  your  pictures  the  very  defect 
of  the  daguerreotype  which  the  stereoscope  is  required  to  correct  TiuM^ 
the  pre-Raphaelites  are  accused  of  forgetting  that  the  double  vision  of 
our  two  eyes  gives  a  softness,  and  indbtinctness,  and  roundness  to  evuy 
outline.  Hence,  it  is  argued,  that  while  for  distant  landscape,  motionless, 
and  already  softened  by  atmosphere,  the  daguerreotype  is  invaluable,  yet 
for  taking  portraits,  in  any  true  sense,  it  will  always  be  useless—and  this, 
because  ''  it  tries  to  represent  as  still  what  never  yet  was  still  for  the 
thousandth  part  of  a  second :  that  is,  a  human  &ce ;  and  as  seen  by  a 
spectator  who  is  perfectly  still,  which  no  man  ever  yet  was."J  AVhat 
painters  call  idealising  a  portrait  is,  by  the  same  argument,  if  it  be  wisely 

*  Timon  of  Athens,  Act  1.  So.  1. 

t  Gay'f  Fahles,  "The  Painter  who  pleased  Nobody  and  Eveiybodv.* 

X  Charles  Kiagtl^,  <*  Two  Years  Ago." 
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done,  really  painting  for  yoa  the  fikce  whbh  joa  tee,  and  know,  and  love 
— her  eyer-snifting  features,  with  ez(>re0eion  vaiying  more  rapidly  than  the 
gleam  of  the  diamond  on  the  lady's  finger. 

In  the  same  way  a  National  Keyiewer  obseryee  of  an  eminent  living 
poet— with  the  justice  of  the  application  we  have  nothing  to  do— that  he 
gives  a  likeness  from  a  fixed  standpoint ;  and,  although  a  complete  lik»- 
ssss,  yet  one  of  only  a  single  aspect  of  his  subject ;  while  a  man  like 
Bembrandt  or  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  poring  long  upon  a  £ace,  possoisee 
the  magic  power  of  indicating  something  of  the  whole  character  in  his  one 
likeness  of  the  oountenanee.* 

It  has  been  remarked  that  in  the  following  passage  Wilkie  seems  un^ 
oonsciously  to  have  anticipated  the  invention  (or  rather  the  discovery)  of 
the  daguerreotypei  and  some  of  its  results.  He  says:  *'  If  by  an  opera- 
tion of  mechanism  animated  nature  could  be  copied  with  the  aoenracy  of 
i  cast  in  plaster,  in  tracing  on  a  wall,  or  a  reflexion  in  a  glass,  without 
modificatiooy  and  without  the  proprieties  and  graces  of  art,  all  that  utilify 
could  desire  would  be  perfectly  attained,  but  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of 
almost  every  quality  imioh  renders  art  delightful." 

Mn.  Jameson  suggests  as  one  reason  why  the  daguciroetype  portraits 
are  in  general  so  unsatisflEkctory,  the  reflection,  that  every  olject  which  wt 
behold  we  see  not  with  the  eye  only,  but  with  the  soul  (this  being  especi- 
ally  true  of  the  human  countenance,  which  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  expression 
of  mind  we  see  through  the  medium  of  our  own  individual  mind)— -so  thai 
a  portrait  is  satisfactory  in  so  far  as  the  paints  has  sympathy  with  has 
sabjeet,  and  is  delightful  to  us  in  proportion  as  the  resemblance  reflected 
through  kis  aympa&es  is  in  accordance  with  our  own.  <'  Now  in  the 
daguerreotype  there  is  no  such  medium,  and  the  £»ce  comes  before  us 
without  passing  through  the  human  mind  and  brain  to  enr  apprehen« 
8ion.'*t  This  she  submits  as  the  reason  why  a  daguerreotype,  howeves 
beaotiftil  and  accurate,  is  seldom  satisfactory  or  agreeable,  and  that  while 
we  acknowledge  its  truth  as  to  fact,  it  always  leaves  soBaething  for  the 
iympathies  oi  desire. 

It  was  long  prior  to  the  epoch  of  photographic  portraiture  that  Goethe 
pc&ned  this  obiter  dichtm :  '*  One  is  never  satisfied  with  a  portrait  of  a 
penon  that  one  knows.  I  have  always  felt  for  the  portrait-paiBter  on 
this  account.  One  so  seldom  requires  of  people  what  is  impossiUe,  and 
•f  tiiiem  we  do  really  require  what  is  impossible ;  they  must  gather  up 
into  their  picture  the  relation  of  everybody  to  its  subject,  all  their  likings 
and  dislikings ;  they  must  not  only  paint  a  man  as  they  see  him,  but  as 
^erv  one  else  sees  him."^  How  far  the  pictorial  puissance  of  the  Sun 
has  been  from  im^oving  on  this  state  of  things,  there  needs  no  gloss  or 
marpnal  comment  of  ours  to  explain. 

One  might  almost  say  that  Southey,  too,  had  unconsciously  anticipated 
daguerreotype  fidelities,  when  he  wrote,  in  1828,  of  a  certain  counterfeit 
pi^esentment  of  himself,  as  erring, 

Where  errinff,  only  becaxise  over-true. 
Too  close  a  ukeness  for  simiHtade ; 
Fixing  to  every  part  and  lineament 

•  W.  CaldweUBoseoe,  CMtieal  Essaya. 

t  Mrs.  Jameson's  Commonplace  Book,  Notes  on  Art. 

X  Wahlverwandtschaften,  XL  §  3. 
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Its  separate  cbaraoter,  and  missing  tbns 
That  which  results  from  alL* 

Contrast  with  this  the  peculiar  effect  ascribed  in  one  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's 
£inoy- pieces,  to  his  mysterious  painter's  works  of  art:  ''In  most  of  the 
pictures  the  whole  mind  and  character  were  brought  out  on  the  coun- 
tenance, and  concentrated  into  a  single  look,  so  that,  to  speak  paradoxi- 
cally, the  originals  hardly  resembled  themselres  so  strikingly  ai  the 
portraits  did.^t  The  paradox  is  not,  to  students  of  art,  so  wilful  or 
preposterous  as  to  the  uncritical  it  might  appear. 

There  is  considerable  truth  in  the  averment,  that  the  success  or  failure 
of  a  photographic  portrait  not  unfrequently  affords  some  clue  to  the  cha- 
racter and  habits  of  the  sitter :  men  of  phlegmatic  temperament  and  heavy 
countenances,  for  example — men  whose  minds  are  slow  to  receire  and  slow 
to  part  with  an  impression — men  of  strong  and  substantial  rather  than  of 
active  and  nimble  brains — dull,  stupid,  gloomy,  reserved,  and  selfish  men 
— all  making  good  sitters.  Whereas  men  of  mercurial  temperament,  who 
pass  rapidly  ^m  one  phase  of  thought  or  feeling  to  another — men  of 
shallow  minds  or  quick  wits,  as  well  as  men  of  ready  and  discursive  sjm- 
pathies,  much  affected  by  external  circumstances,  and  requiring  the 
stimulus  of  conversation  and  suggestion  to  call  forth  those  expressions  of 
countenance  which  their  friends  most  care  to  see — ^hardly  ever  succeed  in 
getting  good  photographic  likenesses  of  themselves.  The  portrait-painter 
is  justly  said  to  be  always  glad  of  the  presence  of  some  intimate  friend, 
capable  of  drawing  forth  the  ''  characteristic  idio63mcra8ies"  of  the  sitter, 
and  of  "  suggesting  a  line  of  conversation  likely  to  interest  and  animate 
him.*'  All  such  aids  and  appliances  would  be  labour  lost  on  the  photo- 
grapher. He  is  nothing  if  not  mechanical.  But  the  <' great  portrait- 
painter's  is  no  mechanical  art — ^he  ought  to  have  the  detective  instincts  of 
a  Fouch6,  combined  with  the  education  and  refinement  of  a  scholar  and  a 
gentleman.  These  important  auxiliaries  the  photographer  must  forego. 
If  he  be  capable  of  using  them,  he  has  not  the  chance  of  bringing  thena. 
into  play;  and  even  if  he  could  succeed  in  attracting  the  expression  he 
required,  the  moment  it  was  bidden  to  stay,  even  for  the  swift  action  of 
the  sunbeam,  it  would  disappear.  He  must  work  with  his  hands  tied  ; 
and,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  the  result  must  be  fatal  to  any- 
thinfl^  like  complete  success."^ 

The  photographer's  failures,  even  his  successes,  perhaps,  do  but  remind 
us  of  what  one  of  Queen  Anne's  men  says,  in  pointing  a  moral  to  adofn 
his  tale — 

Eor  'tis  in  life,  as  'tis  in  painting, 

Much  may  be  right,  yet  much  h^  wanting ; 

From  lines  drawn  true,  our  eye  may  trace 

A  foot,  a  knee,  a  hand,  a  face ; 

May  justly  own  the  picture  wrought 

Exact  to  rule,  exempt  from  fault : 

Yet,  if  the  colouring  be  not  there, 

The  Titian  stroke,  the  Guido  air ; 

To  nicest  judgment  show  the  piece ; 

At  best  'twilfonly  not  displease.  § 

*  Southey's  Epistle  to  Allan  Cunningham.  f  The  Prophetic  Rctures. 

X  See  an  instructive  article  on  Photographic  Portraiture,  in  No.  43  of  the 
Sahtrdd^  Review. 
§  Matthew  Prior. 
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Sir  James  Stephen  warns  biographers,  that,  in  order  to  truth  of  effect, 
a  narrator  mast  suppress  much  of  the  whole  truth :  Charles  Y.  of  Spain, 
be  assures  them,  and  Charles  I.  of  England,  still  live  in  picture,  as  they 
lired  in  the  flesh,  because  Titian  and  Vandyke  knew  how  to  exclude,  to 
conceal,  and  to  diminish,  as  well  as  how  to  copy.* 

Mr.  Emerson's  canon  is,  that,  in  the  fine  arts,  not  imitation,  but  creation 
is  the  aim.  The  artist  engaged  on  a  portrait,  is  to  inscribe  the  character 
and  not  the  featu^,  and  must  '*  esteem  the  man  who  sits  to  him  as  him- 
self only  an  imperfect  picture  or  likeness  of  the  aspiring  original  within.*^ 
This  may  have  a  transcendental  accent,  in  tune  with  the  voice  of  the 
transatlantic  essayist;  but  the  underlying  principle  is  no  novelty  in 
esthetics.  It  difi^rs  not  in  meaning  from  what  our  cis-atlantic  laureate 
expresses  in  idyllic  verse — 

As  when  a  painter,  poring  on  a  face. 
Divinely  thro'  all  hindrance  finds  the  raan 
Behind  it,  and  so  paints  liim  that  his  face. 
The  shape  and  colour  of  a  mind  and  life. 
Lives  for  his  children,  ever  at  its  best 
And  fullest^ 

Identical  in  critical  significance,  almost  in  the  very  words,  is  what  a 
robust  laureate,  of  two  centuries  since,  expressed  in  his  eulogy  of  Sir 
Godfrey's  portraits — 

Likeness  is  ever  there ;  but  still  the  best. 
Like  proper  thoughts  in  loftv  lan^age  drest.  .  .  • 
Of  various  parts  a  perfect  whole  is  wrought ; 
Thy  pictures  think,  and  we  divine  their  thought. 

And  again,  later  in  the  same  piece : 

A  graceful  truth  thy  pencil  can  command ; 
The  fair  themselves  go  mended  from  thy  hand. 
Likeness  appears  in  every  lineament ; 
But  likeness  in  thy  work  is  eloquent. 
Tho'  nature  there  her  true  resemblance  bears, 
A  nobler  beauty  in  thy  piece  appears.  .  .  . 
Thou  paint'st  as  we  describe,  improving  still, 
When  on  wild  nature  we  engraft  our  skill. 
But  not  creating  beauties  at  our  will.} 

When  Phoebe  Pyncheon,  in  Mr.  Hawthorne's  romance,  owns  her  no 
great  love  for  daguerreotype  likenesses, — "  they  are  so  hard  and  stem ; 
besides  dodging  away  from  the  eye,  and  trying  to  escape  altogether,"  as 
though  conscious  of  looking  unamiable,  and  therefore  hating  to  be  seen,— 
the  artist  allows,  in  reply,  that  most  of  his  likenesses  do  look  unamiable; 
but  the  very  sufficient  reason,  he  fancies,  is  because  the  originals  are  so* 
There  is  a  wonderful  insight,  he  affirms,  in  heaven's  broad  and  simple 
sanshine.  "  While  we  give  it  credit  only  for  depicting  the  merest  sur- 
&ce,  it  actually  brings  out  the  secret  character  with  a  truth  that  no 
painter  would  ever  venture  upon,  even  could  he  detect  it  There  is,  at 
least,  no  flattery  in  my  humble  line  of  art."]!  The  truth  of  the  last 
sentence  is  a  recognised  truism.     Were  there  a  similar  recognition  as 

♦  Edmbmrgh  Review,  No.  135.  t  Emerson's  Essays,  "Art" 

t  Tennyson,  Idylls  of  the  King:  "Elaine." 

}  Dryden  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

I  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  ch.  vL 
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regards  the  previous  sentence,  all  would  be  over  with  phologni|diic  por- 
traitore,  aoa  the  dagaerreofyper's  occupation  gone. 

Suppose  it  to  be  true,  however,  that  sunshine  does,  as  the  cjnicai  artist 
alleges,  bring  out  the  secret  character  with  unerring  precision  and  abso- 
lute fidelity, — ^how  invaluable  an  agency  we  should  then  have  for  seeuriDg^ 
an  Historical  Portrait  Gallery  of  contemporary  worthies.  What  an  easy 
method  of  fiUhoming  the  hearts  of  all  our  kinsfolk  and  friends.  What  a 
royal  road  to  learn  the  innermost  being,  the  springs  of  action,  the 
motives,  designs^  and  principles  of  our  ministeis  and  mistresses,  pastors 
and  masters! 

But  that  ease  being  a  Not  Proven  one,  we  do  well  to  make  the  best  of 
the  best  character-portraits  we  can  get — whether  of  public  or  private 
interest  The  amount  of  self-evident  verisimilitude  in  any  particular 
instance  may  be,  and  perhaps  is  ever  liable  to  be,  a  vexed  question ;  for, 
according  to  Professor  Reed,  a  faithful  painter  may,  in  the  highest  style 
of  his  art,  portray  a  human  &ce  with  all  its  characteristic  expression,  and 
in  all  its  true  individuality;  and  yet  the  nearest  relatives  are  not  only  the 
hardest  to  satisfy,  but,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  ftuniliarity  with  the 
subject,  will  often  be  the  worst  juilges  of  the  likeness.*  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  denying  the  value  of  clever  portraiture  as  a  text^book  for  students 
of  character.    Mr.  Helps  has  remtorked  that  you  may  learn  more  of  a 

Serson  even  by  a  little  converse  with  him,  than  by  a  faithful  outline  of 
is  histoiy, — the  most  important  of  his  actions  being  possibly  anything^ 
but  the  most  significant  of  the  man,  since  they  are  likely  to  be  the  result 
of  many  things  besides  his  nature:  "  To  understand  that^  I  doubt  whether 
you  mieht  not  learn  more  from  a  good  portrait  of  him,  than  firom  two  or 
three  of  the  most  prominent  actions  of  hb  life.'^f  So  as^n  writes  Mr. 
Carlyle,  when  taking  stock  of  a  series  of  Portraits,  a  hundred  in  number, 
^  many  of  them  understood  to  be  accurate  likenesses,"  as  uds  to  under- 
stand the  history  of  the  French  Revolution.  "  The  natural  &ce  of  a 
man,"  says  he,  '*  is  often  worth  more  than  several  biog^raphies  of  hino,  as 
biog^phies  are  written."^  How  thankfully  the  same  writer,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Frederick  the  Great,  welcomes  any  and  every  authentic  likeneas 
of  nis  hero  and  f&mily — especially  Painter  Pesne*s  picture,  ^<  approved  by- 
mankind  there  and  then,"  of  little  Fritz  drumming,  with  sister  Wilhel- 
mina  looking  on — all  the  more  precious  for  standing  out  as  an  exception, 
a  real  thing,  from  among  unreaUties  that  deal  with  goat-iboted  Pan, 
Europa's  bull,  Romulus's  she-wolf,  &c.  &c., — ^welcome,  therefore,  Pesne's 
gracefiil  little  picture,  "  like  one  tiny  islet  of  Reality  amid  the  shoreleea 
sea  of  Phantasms."§  A  true  portrait  has  its  price  for  whosoever  believes, 
and  aeta  on  the  belief^  that  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.  It 
aflEbrds  a  means  of  study  never  to  be  despised  or  overlooked.  Long  after 
Lord  Qkesterfield  had  avowedly  given  up  buying  pictures  by  wsj  of 
vtrli^,  he  professed  that  there  would  be  temptation  tor  him  in  the  portcaata 
of  remsrkaUe  people ;  accordingly  he  commissions  Mr.  Stanhope,  then  in 
Paris,  to  bid  and  buy  for  him  in  that  department — if  he  could  pick  np^ 
&r  instance,  at  a  reasonable  price,  *'  undoubted  originals  "  of  Cardinsila 
Bichdiea,  Mazarin,  and  Beta,  of  Turenne  or  Cond^  of  Mesdamea  da 

*  Lectons  on  En^ish  Hiitory,  bj  Piv»f.  H.  Bead,  L 

f  Essays  written  in  the  IntervaU-  of  Business. 

I  Carlyle'8  Miscellanies,  vol.  iv^  Hist  of  the  FieDok  Bevehirtsn 

\  Cariyle's  Hist  of  Fiiedzkh  IL,  bsok  xv.  dt  vi 
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Hontespan,  de  Fontangea,  de  S^vign^  de  Matntenon,  de  Chevreiue,  &c.* 
Hartley  Coleridge  envies  the  vaodjlnfl,  Lel^rs,  and  Knellera,  who, 
foreigners  though  they  were,  are  naturaUaed  as  the  illustrators  of  our  his- 
toiy ;  and  happy  he  calls  the  painter  who  was  sunmioned  to  realise  the 
samttion  of  Clarendon,: — to  justify  the  panegyric  of  Waller, — to  show 
how  they  looked  upon  earth,  whose  spirits  speak  to  us  from  the  grave : 
^  But  most  happy  are  we,  who  with  hearts  as  tranquil  as  the  mute  image 
of  departed  sorrow,  can  look  on  the  likenesses  of  the  illustrious  dead,  and, 
wondering,  ask  ourselves  if  such  things  really  were."f  Un  portrait  est 
plus  eloquent  quCun  tonibeau^  says  M.  Arsene  Houssaye^  when  coun- 
selling us  to  study  Voltaire  in  his  portrait  at  Versailles,  by  Largilli^rey 
and  not  in  the  sepulchral  associations  of  the  Pantheon,  or  amid  the  ruioa 
of  Femey.  The  painter  is  called  by  Zanoni  a  veritable  magician :  a 
Venetian  noble  might  be  a  fribble,  or  an  as'sassin — a  scoundrel  or  a  dolt; 
worthless,  or  worse  than  worthless ;  yet,  let  him  mt  to  Titian,  and  his 
portrait  may  become  inestimable— *'  A  few  inches  of  punted  canvas  a 
thousand  times  more  valuable  than  a  man  with  his  veins  and  musdea, 
bnun,  wiU,  heart,  and  intellect."§ 

It  was  an  inspection  of  the  portraits  by  Titian  and  Rubens  in  the  Pitti 
Palace,  that  constrained  the  late  William  Collins,  that  genuine  artist  in 
another  line  of  art,  to  deplore  so  emphatically  the  retro^ade  tendency  of 
modem  portraiture,  and  to  lament  that  its  professor  did  not,  like  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  the 
old  painters.  "  Surely,"  he  writes  to  Wilkie,  from  Naples,  in  1838— 
*'  surely  portnut-painting  may  become  more  hke  what  it  was  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  yet  be  more  original  than  it  now  is.  Do  you  recollect 
that  magnificent  picture  by  Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  in  the  Doria  Palace  P 
It  is  the  portrait  of  an  admiral — a  disting^hed  person  at  that  time.  I 
can  never  forget  it.  ..  I  am  so  much  impressed  with  it,  that  were  I  ten 
years  younger  I  would  turn  portrait-painter,"||  in  emulation  of  so  iasei- 
nating  a  power. 

To  feel  the  spell  that  is  exercised  on  our  spirits  by  the  pictorial  occu- 
pants of  a  portrait-gallery,  there  needs  no  such  association  of  mystery 
or  legend  as  in  Hood's  poem,  where,  in  gloom  and  an  atmosphere  iS. 
decay, 

from  their  tamish'd  frames  dark  Figures  gazed. 

And  Faces  spectre-pallid. 

Not  merely  with  the  mimic  life  that  lies 

Within  the  compass  of  Art's  simulation ; 

Tlieir  souls  were  looking  thro'  their  painted  eyes 

With  awful  speculation.^ 

Nor  needs  there  that  perplexing  phenomenon,  that  almost  alarming 
prerogative,  which  all  of  us  must  have,  some  time  or  other,  noticed  in 
certain  portraits — the  seeming  power,  namely,  of  the  painted  eye  to 
follow  our  own,  look  which  way  we  will,  or  move  in  what  direction  soever 
we  may.  Mrs.  Browning  speaks  of  a  curtainless  window,  in  the  bedr 
room  of  poor  Marion  Erie,  that 

*  Chesterfield  to  his  Son,  1752. 

{Ignoramus  on  the  Fine  Arts,  Part  IL 
Portraits  du  XVIII«»  SiMe.  \  Zanoni,  book  ilL  ch.  vi. 

I  See  Memoir  of  W.  Collini,  R.A.,  toI.  il  pp.  124,  14a 
\  Hood's  Poems,  The  Haunted  House. 
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fixed  yon  with  its  torturing  eje. 
Defying  you  to  take  a  step  apart. 
If  peradventure  you  would  hide  a  thing.* 

When  Anthony  Wohlfart,  in  Herr  Freytag's  debit-and-credit  norcl, 
comes  safe  back  from  his  first  smell  of  powder,  and  is  questioned  by  his 
companions  as  to  his  sensations  while  the  Polish  peasants  were  taking 
lum  at  him,  he  tells  them,  '*  It  gave  me  a  turn  when  I  saw  all  the  mouth- 
pieces were  directed  at  my  face  .  .  .  but  when,  on  our  setuni,  each  of 
the  carriers  maintained  that  he  alone  had  been  aimed  at,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  universality  must  be  a  peculiar  property  of  the  guo- 
barrels,  a  kind  of  optical  delusion,  which  [as  Mr.  Toots  would  say]  was 
of  no  consequence."  The  peculiar  property  belongs  equally  to  painted 
eyes— explain  it  objectively,  subjectively,  how  you  please.  The  fact  is 
one  of  fiction's  common-places.  Sir  Walter  Scott  takes  note  of  it,  in  the 
instance  of  William  Christian's  portrait,  as  uneasily  gazed  upon  by  Julian 
Peveril.  <'  Such  was  the  tumult  of  Julian's  mind,  that  while  he  traversed 
the  parlour,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  dark  melancholy  eyes  of  the 
slaughtered  Christian's  portrait  followed  him  wherever  he  went,  with  the 
fixed,  chill,  and  ominous  glance,  which  announced  to  the  enemy  of  his 
race  mishap  and  misfortune.^t 

Sir  Edward  B.  Lytton  takes  note  of  it,  when  he  describes  Maltravas 
in  his  study  at  evening-tide,  drawing  aside  the  curtain  that  veils  a 
woman's  portrait,  and  gazing  with  deep  emotion,  not  unmixed  with  awe, 
upon  '*  the  beautiful  face  whose  eyes  seemed  fixed  upon  him  with  mourn- 
ful sweetness.  There  is  something  mystical  about  those  painted  ghosts 
of  ourselves  that  survive  our  very  dust !  Who,  gazing  upon  them  long 
and  wistfully,  does  not  half  fancy  that  they  seem  not  insensible  to  his 
g^aze,  as  if  we  looked  our  own  life  into  them,  and  the  eyes  that  followed 
us  where  we  moved  were  animated  by  a  stranger  art  than  the  mere  trick 
of  the  limner's  colours?"^  One  may  attribute  some  such  train  of 
thought  to  the  first  bewildered  percepUons  of  Leontes,  when  a  rapt 
spectator  of  the  supposed  statue  of  his  living  queen. 

Mr.  Thackeray,  again,  takes  note  of  the  same  optical  illusion.  As 
where  he  (or  Mr.  Brown  the  elder,  for  him)  describes  a  dvic  feast  in  the 
hall  of  the  Bellow-menders'  Conipany,  and  says :  "  August  portraits 
decorate  the  walls.  The  Duke  of  Kent  in  scarlet,  with  a  crooked  sabre, 
stared  me  firmly  in  the  face  during  the  whole  entertainment.  The  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  in  a  hussar  uniform,  was  at  my  back,  and  I  knew  was 
looking  down  into  my  plate.  The  eyes  of  those  gaunt  portraits  follow 
you  everywhere."!  So,  too,  with  Cecilia  LoveFs  "  simpering  effigy," 
that  "  looked  down  upon  us,  over  her  harp,  and  from  the  wall.  The  eyes 
of  the  portrait  followed  you  about,  as  portraits'  eyes  so  painted  will ;  and 
those  glances,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  still  domineered  over  Lovel,  and  made 
him  quail  as  they  had  done  in  life."j| 

Mr.  Dickens  illustrates  the  fact,  in  his  experiences  of  little  Paul 
Dombey  at  Doctor  Blimber's  Brighton  establishment,  where  there  was 
'^a  portrait  on  the  stairs,  which  always  looked  earnestly  after  him  as  he 
went  away,  eyeing  it  over  his  shoulder ;  and  which,  when  he  passed  it 

Aurora  Leigh,  book  vi.  f  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  voL  i.  ch.  xiL 

Alice;  or,  the  Mysteries,  book  x.  ch.  iii. 

Sketches  and  Travellers  in  London:  A  Dinner  in  the  City. 

Level  the  Widower,  ch.  iv. 
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in  the  company  of  any  one,  still  seemed  to  gaze  at  him,  and  not  at  his 
companion."* 

All  suck  weird  influences  apart,  a  portrait-gallery  ever  contains  frequent 
matter  for  musing  minds,  even  though  its  pictured  denizens  be  but  of  the 
common  run  of 

Steel  Barons,  molten  the  next  generation 
To  silken  rows  of  eay  and  earter'd  Earls 

And  Lady  Marys,  blooming  into  girls. 
With  fair  long  locks,    .    .    . 
And  CJountesses  mature  in  robes  and  pearls. 
•  •  ♦  •  « 

Generals,  some  all  in  armour,  of  the  old 
And  iron  time,  ere  Lead  had  taken  the  lead : 
Others  in  wigs  of  Marlborough's  martial  fold, 
Huger  than  twelve  of  our  degenerate  breed : 
Lordlings,  with  staves  of  white  or  keys  of  gold : 
Nimrods,  whose  can?as  scarce contain'd  the  steed; 
And  here  and  there  some  stem  high  Patriot  stood. 
Who  could  not  get  the  place  for  which  he  sued.f 

No  lack  of  matter  pensive  and  pathetic,  either,  in  such  company.     For 
how  big  with  truth  the  little  couplet, 

A  picture  is  the  past ;  even  ere  its  frame 
Be  gilt,  who  sate  hath  ceased  to  be  the  same. 

On  which  account,  few  thinn  are  less  exhilarating,  perhaps,  than  to 
study  the  past  and  present  of  family  pictures,  and  draw  for  oneself  the 
contrast  between  now  and  then.  Does  the  reader  remember  that  domestic 
group  on  the  wall  of  Mr.  Osborne's  dioing-room,  in  "  Vanity  Fair  ?" 
There  was  a  picture  of  the  family,  we  are  told,  over  the  mantelpiece, — 
George  was  on  a  pony,  the  elder  sister  holding  him  up  a  bunch  of  flowers; 
the  younger  led  by  her  mother's  hand  ;  all  with  red  cheeks  and  large  red 
mouths,  simpering  on  each  other  in  the  approved  family-portrait  manner. 
**  The  mother  lay  underground  now,  long  since  forgotten— the  sisters  and 
brother  had  a  hundred  different  interests  of  their  own,  and,  familiar  still, 
were  utterly  estranged  from  each  other.  Some  few  score  of  years  after- 
wards, when  all  the  parties  represented  are  g^own  old,  what  bitter  satire 
there  is  in  those  flaunting  childish  family-portraits,  with  their  farce  of 
sentiment  and  smiling  lies,  and  innocence  so  self-conscious  and  self- 
satisfied."!  ^  degree  of  the  same  feeling  may  attach  to  the  inspection  of 
individual  portraits.  But  who  would  be  without  a  faithful  one,  that  could 
secure  it,  of  any  endeared  and  honoured  presence,  whom  he  may  not,  can 
not,  always  have  present  with  him — and  whose  counterfeit  presentment  is 
therefore  cherished  by  him,  or  one  day  may  be,  will  be,  in  the  spirit  of  that 
gentlest  of  poets  and  sons,  who  could  say,  as  he  gazed  on  what  art  could 
yet  tell  him  of  his  Mother  as  she  looked  and  lived,  sixty  years  before,  that 

— ^while  the  wings  of  fiancy  still  are  free. 
And  I  can  view  this  mimic  show  of  thee. 
Time  has  but  half  succeeded  in  his  theft,-— 
Thyself  removed,  thy  power  to  soothe  me  left.§ 

But  this  is  a  subject  to  be  pursued,  if  at  all,  in  another  and  concluding 
paper. 

*  Dombey  and  Son,  cb.  ziv.  f  Byron.  t  Yani^Fair,  ch.  zziv. 

§    Cowper:  On  the  Beceipt  of  My  Mother^s  Pictue. 
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THE  LAST  mGHT. 

BY  KARY  C.  F.  MUNSTER. 

Ma&t,  is  that  the  cry  of  some  late  crane 
Up-sailing  from  the  black  pools  of  the  marsh  P 
And  yet  I  thought  that  full  three  lionrs  ago 
I  heajrd  the  last  tired  straggler  as  he  flew 
Glamouring  in  the  darkness. 

How  the  wind 
Hisses  through  all  the  dry  leaves  of  the  beech ! 
Poor  leaves,  that  will  not  fall,  though  dead  and  sere! 
Still  clinging  to  the  boughs,  as  to  our  hearts 
Ging  memories  of  hopes  dead  long  ago— 
The  air  is  full  of  dismal  sounds  to-night : 
The  swollen  beck  chafes  on  the  stepping-stones 
With  such  a  full-voiced  moan  of  wild  complaint 
That  I  could  almost  think  I  lay  again. 
As  in  the  nights  that  never  can  return. 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  my  father's  roof, 
And  listened  to  the  plainmg  of  the  sea 
Breaking  against  the  shinglee  of  the  beach. 
That  time  is  so  far  back,  so  blotted  out 
By  all  the  waves  of  misery  and  pain 
That  have  washed  o'er  me  since,  that  I  could  doubt 
If  I  was  ever  cherished  by  fond  hearts, 
And  cared  and  tended  like  some  precious  thing. 
Ah !  Mary,  when  those  tender  parents  died, 
I  thought  the  earth  had  not  another  joy 
Could  win  me  to  forget.    I  prayed  to  die — 
And  would  my  childish  heart's  pray'r  had  been  heard! 
For  I  have  thanked  high  Heaven  full  often  since 
That  those  who  loved  me  slept  so  sound  a  sleep 
As  had  no  room  for  dreams  or  thoughts  of  me. 
Hush ! — ^what  was  that  ? — did  you  not  hear  a  voice  P 
Come  nearer,  for  a  sudden  awful  hush 
Has  fallen  on  my  souL 

Has  the  night  dianged 
To  bitter  cold  ?  or  is  it  ebbing  life 
In  its  last  startled,  feeble  flutterings. 
That  chills  me  to  the  heart  P 

It  may  be  so, 
For  I  have  heard  that  in  the  solemn  hour 
When  Time  stands  trembling  between  Night  and  Mom, 
Death  cometh  oft'nest  to  the  weary  bed 
Where  sickness  lies,  and  taketh  thence  his  own. 
'Tis  a  fit  hour  for  death,  this  dark,  still  time, 
And  I  shall  use  it,  for  full  well  I  know 
I  shall  not  see  another  sun  go  down 
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Behind  the  long  blae  hills ;  and  when  the  moon 

In  her  new  pallid  beiuity  aball  uriae 

And  shine  into  this  room  to-morrow  night. 

Her  beam  shall  light  a  £aoe  pale  as  her  own. 

I  shall  look  on  her  never  more  again« 

For  where  I'm  bound  to,  snn  and  moon  are  not. 

Nor  any  star,  bat  that  nnelonded  light 

Whence  they  draw  theirs,  and  whidi  shall  nerer  hde, 

Bat  shine  on,  never  paling^  throogh  all  time. 

Nay !  do  not  weep  for  me,  but  rather  joy 
That  I  am  near  my  longed-for  rest  at  last ; 
You,  you  alone,  true  friend !  fond,  faithful  heart ! 
Who  held  to  me  when  all  beside  were  false. 
Ay !  you  alone  will  miss  me  from  the  world. 
No  baby  cries  shall  call  me  to  return, 
No  husband's  tears  shall  fall  on  my  cold  brow. 
No  vacant  place  by  any  household  hearth 
Shall  tell  that  one  beloved  by  many  hearts 
Is  gone  for  ever — ^none  will  mourn  for  me. 
One  bubble  more  gone  from  the  sea  of  life. 
One  handful  more  of  dust  returned  to  earth. 
One  trembling  spirit  gone  to  meet  its  Judge, 
And  all  is  said. 

The  spring  will  come  again, 
And  shroud  with  verdure  one  more  narrow  grave. 
And  ere  the  grass  be  green  above  my  breast 
Dear  cares  and  joys  shall  leave  no  thought  of  me 
With  even  you,  save  as  you  might  look  baek 
'Mid  waking  life,  conscious  of  sudden  ^oom. 
The  sole  remembrance  of  a  painful  dream. 
A  dream !  ah,  what  is  life  but  one  long  dream  P 
This  last  hour  is  the  waking. 

For  the  Soul 
Grows  eagle-visioned  as  the  hand  of  Death 
Palsies  the  mould  of  clay.    I  see  it  now, 
The  past  is  all  before  me,  and  I  know 
How  I  have  wandered  from  my  destined  patL 
All !  what  I  was,  and  am,  what  might  have  been. 
And  how  I  cast  the  proffered  good  away. 
To  strain  at  that  which  I  could  never  gain. 
'Tis  all  there  written— now,  when  all  too  late, 
I  see  what  way  I  might  have  been  beloved. 
And  safe  and  happy. 

Near — come  near  to  me. 
A  terrible  mistake,  from  first  to  last. 
Has  been  my  Ufe. 

Better  had  I  been  bom 
The  meekest  creature  that  e'er  hugged  her  chains 
And  fawned  upon  her  gaoler,  glad  and  proud 
To  pace  for  ever  in  the  narrow  bounds 
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Well  trodden  down,  and  doselj  fenced  aboat, 
Where  woman  has  her  sphere. 

Ay,  better  thus. 
With  little  children  hanging  round  my  neck. 
And  ontf  to  hold  me  in  his  heart  of  hearts, 
Than  be  as  I  have  been,  a  weak,  vain  thing. 
The  sport  of  flatteries,  that  bid  me  raise 
The  standard  of  my  sex,  and  strive  with  man, 
On  his  own  field,  for  fame ;  bat  those  who  strire 
In  such  a  cause  must  own  no  tenderness. 
Have  never  known  it,  or  have  buried  it 
So  deep  and  long  ago,  that  let  it  cry 
Loud  as  it  may,  they  shall  not  hear  the  call, 
Else  in  the  very  hottest  of  the  strife 
The  woman's  need  of  love  awakes  full  grown. 
And,  finding  nought,  the  weakling  sinks  to  die 
Amid  the  crowd  that  crush  her  in  the  dust. 
Men  love  her  not,  for  she  has  forfeited 
Her  right  to  fond  protection  when  she  dared 
To  enter  on  their  path;  her  own  poor  sex. 
Cruel  as  ever  are  the  weak,  will  say, 
"  Let  her  lie  there,  poor  fool  of  idle  dreams ! 
Misled  with  vanity,  and  half  unsexed 
By  her  own  act ;  she  has  deserted  us ; 
We  will  not  help  her,  lest  our  masters  say 
We  share  in  her  rebellion.    Let  her  die. 
We  want  but  what  we  have ;  our  pretty  wiles 
Suffice  to  gain  our  ends ;  we  ask  no  more." 
Ah !  Mary,  if  the  wrong  be  e'er  set  right, 
'Twill  need  a  woman  with  a  man's  great  soul 
And  her  own  subtle  skill.    'Twas  not  for  me 
To  do  the  deed. 

When  too  late  to  return, 
I  knew  I  had  no  power  for  the  task ; 
And  when  I  lost  all  faith  in  mine  own  might, 
I  lost  all  fitness. 

Once  I  was  beloved. 
And  spumed  the  blessing,  and,  when  all  too  late, 
I  loved.    Well !  that  is  over,  like  all  else, 
For  me  on  earth :  it  will  not  hurt  me  more 
To  think  that,  ere  another  month  be  passed. 
His  feet  will  tread  the  path  beside  my  grave 
As  forth  he  leads  the  bride  whose  childish  heart 
Loves  but  the  glitter  of  his  gold  and  fame. 
Li  yonder  world  we  shall  not  love  in  vain. 
Nor  miss  our  way :  there  is  no  sorrow  there. 

Nor  death,  nor  parting 

What  has  quenched  the  light? 
Where  is  your  hand?  cold,  cold. 

Tes,  ah !  I  come 
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THE  ADVENTURES  OF  LORN  LORIOT. 

By   Dudley    Costello. 

chafter  xztii. 

A  cat's-paw. 

In  one  of  the  boxes  of  the  obscure  restaurant^  of  which  mention  has 
already  been  made,  sat  the  soi-disant  Comte  de  la  Roquetailiade. 

It  was  Sunday,  the  dullest  of  all  dull  days  to  a  Frenchman  in  London, 
and  as  he  pored  over  a  weekly  newspaper  that  was  spread  out  before  him, 
it  seemed  as  if  he  were  desirous  of  prolonging  his  breakfast  to  the  utmost, 
in  order  to  dispose  of  as  much  of  that  dull  Sunday  as  possible. 

Bat,  in  truth,  this  was  not  the  case :  other  objects  were  in  his  thoughts 
—all  of  them  having  reference  to  what  he  read,  and  had  London  been 
as  gay  as  Paris,  its  amusements  would  not  at  that  moment  have  claimed 
his  attention.  Let  us  follow  his  meditations  as  he  soliloquised,  but  not 
aloud. 

**  This  young  fellow,  it  appears,  has  shown  some  reticence.  All  he 
knew  of  me  he,  naturally,  told,  and  fortunately  that  was  very  little;  but 
why  did  he  refuse  to  say  where  I  lived  ?  He  must  have  had  some  motive 
for  his  silence  in  that  respect !  What  can  it  have  been?  I  should  ima- 
gine not  love  for  me  who  got  him  into  this  scrape !  Something  else, 
then.    Let  me  consider  !*' 

But  consideration  on  this  point  was  vain,  and  the  Count  felt  compelled 
to  admit  that  Lom's  conduct  puzzled  him. 

"  It  was  quite  as  well,"  he  went  on>  "  that  the  address  was  not  given, 
though  Drakeford  has  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  trace  my  movements. 
He  has  made  his  first  caup^  I  see,  by  burning  down  his  house;  his  second, 
the  question  of  compensation  from  the  insurance-office,  is  his  affair,  not 
mine.  The  report  of  the  fire  looks  very  well  in  print :  '  At  an  early 
hour  on  Wednesday  morning  the  inhabitants  of  Perceval-street,  Clerken* 
well,  were  roused  from  their  slumbers  by  fearful  cries  of  '*  Fire !"  which, 
it  was  speedily  ascertained,  proceeded  from  the  roof  of  the  house  No.  9, 
situate  in  that  street,  where  it  appears  that  a  young  female,  who  acted  as 
domestic  servant  to  the  tenant  of  the  house  in  question,  a  most  respect- 
able inhabitant  of  the  parish,  named  Drakeford,  had  taken  refuge,  in 
order  to  escape  from  the  devouring  element  which  already  raged  within, 
and  threatened  to  involve  the  whole  neighbourhood  in  one  vast  and 
destructive  conflagration.  The  shrieks  of  the  affrighted  and  bewildered 
girl,  as  she  cowered  between  the  chimney-pots,  to  one  of  which  she  clung 
in  the  agony  of  desperation,  were  of  the  most  appalling  and  heartrending 
character ;  and  when  it  was  observed  that  the  smoke,  accompanied  every 
now  and  then  by  fierce  jets  of  flame,  came  pouring  out  of  the  windows 
of  the  upper  story,  none  of  the  spectators,  who  had  now  assembled  in 
multitudes,  entertained  for  a  moment  the  consolatory  idea  that  anything 
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short  of  a  miracle  could  interpose  to  prevent  the  sacrifice  of  human  Ii^b 
which  appeared  to  he  inevitable.  Providentially,  however,  at  this  crisis, 
and  before  the  engines  had  time  to  arrive,  a  fire-escape  was  elevated  to 
the  battlements  of  one  of  the  houses  adjoining  the  devoted  edifice,  aod 
with  a  courage  which  was  truly  superhuman,  Edward  Nudds,  who  had 
charge  of  the  life-preserving  apparatus,  was  seen  to  ascend,  regard- 
less of  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed,  and  quickly  traversing  the 
space  which  intervened  between  the  battlements  already  mentioned  and 
the  stack  of  chimneys  before  alluded  to,  caught  up  the  terrified  maid-of- 
all-work,  raised  her  on  his  shoulder,  and  while  he  supported  her  there 
with  one  hand,  grasped,  with  the  other,  the  rounds  of  the  ladder  attached 
to  the  fire-escape,  in  which  he  deposited  his  almost  lifeless  burden,  and 
steadying  ike  descending  macjjiine,  eventually  succeeded  in  reaching  terra 
firma  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  excited  crowd  that  thronged  tiie  street, 
eager  to  bestow  th^  applause  on  the  gallant  fellow  whose  dazing  bravery 
Mid  large-hearted  humanity  words  are  inadequate  to  describe.'  Ha  foiT 
riaeulated  the  Count  at  this  point  of  the  narrative,  "  whoever  wrote  thb 
description  bad  words  enough  at  his  command ;  but  the  reason  is  dear — 
iiis  profit  lies  in  their  judicious  employment.  This  is  what  they  call  the 
art  of  the  penny-a-liner !     To  proceed : 

"  ^  WhUe  thif  interesting  scene  took  place  before  the  gpectator*s  eyes, 
another  act  of  the  terrific  drama  was  making  rapid  progress.  The  pent- 
up  torrent  of  flame  spuming  the  limits  within  which  it  had  hitherto  been 
confined,  came  issuing  through  the  scorched  and  blackened  window-frames, 
from  which  the  hroken  glass,  shivered  by  the  intensity  of  the  heat,  fell 
with  jiagliag  noise  upon  the  pavement,  and  licked  the  walk  with  serpent- 
like tongue  and  bamiug  breath,  cakiaiog  the  surface  of  the  amoulderiog 
brick  and  igniting  the  more  inflammable  woodwork,  jwts,  and  timbers. 
It  was  a  magnificent  spectacle,  but  even  this  faded  before  a  feature  of 
human  interest  which  now  suddenly  developed  itself.  It  had  been 
originally  supposed  by  those  whom  the  conflicting  feelings  of  fear, 
wonder,  curios^y,  and  the  love  of  the  terriUe  had  collected  in  one  spot, 
that  the  unfortunate  domestic  rescued  by  Nudds,  the  fire-escape  con- 
ductor, from  a  harrowing  fate,  was  the  only  indiridnal  on  the  blaaog 
premises,  but  their  astonishment  was  raised  to  the  veiy  highest  pitch  when 
it  became  apparent,  by  the  sudden  bursting  open  of  the  door  which  gave 
access  to  the  house  from  the  stieet,  that  another  occupant  had  up  to  that 
instant  been  confined  within  the  tenement  This  was  no  other  than  Mr. 
Drakeford  himself,  w^o,  divested  of  his  ooat  and  waistcoat — having  only 
time  to  hurry  on  his  inferior  garments — now  rudied  into  the  street,  with 
the  frantic  haste  of  one  who  is  pursued  by  an  implacable  foe.  It  appears 
that  Mr.  Drakeford  is  a  very  sound  sleeper,  and  only  awoke  to  dusoover 
that  the  house  in  which  he  resided,  and  which  vras  filled  with  the  most 
valuable  property,  including  gems  of  art  of  the  rarest  and  furniture  of 
the  most  expensive  kind,  was  a  prey  to  the  greedy  and  insatiate  agent  of 
destructioiu  In  the  absence  of  the  other  members  <^  his  family,  who, 
most  fortcmately,  had  gone  on  a  visit  to  some  relatives  in  the  country 
only  a  lew  days  before,  Mr.  Drakeford  had  chosen  a  sleeping  apartment 
on  the  ground-floor,  to  which  circumstance  may  be  ascribed  (the  fact  that 
he  did  not  perish  in  the  flames ;  otherwise,  in  all  human  probability,  he 
must  have  become  their  prey.     We  have  here  to  mention  a  tCrai^  of  cha- 
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ncter,  reveaHng  tnie  nobility  of  mind.  No  sooner  had  Mr.  Drakeford 
reached  the  street,  than,  ntteriy  regardless  of  the  hnmeiise  losses  whieh, 
at  a  single  glance,  he  saw  he  must  have  sustained,  and  thinkiug  only  of 
odiers' — new  featvres,  these,"  said  the  Count,  ^*  in  my  friend's  character 
— 'his  firrt  thought  was  for  the  safety  of  the  girl,  whose  mkaeulous  pre- 
KTvadon  it  has  been  oar  gratifying  task  to  record.  The  meeting  between 
master  and  serrant — for  that,  as  we  have  said,  was  the  relation  in  which 
they  stood  towards  each  other — ^was  of  the  most  affecting  nature,  and 
many  an  eye  that  had  calmly  and  steadily  beheld  the  ravages  of  the 
devastating  element  now  became  moistened  with  sympathetic  tears. 
Comcident  with  this  touching  demonstration  was  the  arrival  of  the  fire- 
CDgine  from  ^e  station  in  Watling-street ' — ah,  I  need  not  read  any 
more— stay,  what's  this :  *  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Mr. 
Drakeford  was  restrained  from  throwing  himself  into  the  midst  of  the 
blazbg  ruins ' — catch  him  at  it — ^no,  no,  Drake  is  not  quite  so  soft  as 
that!  Very  well  acted,  though,  I  dare  say !  Throw  himself  into  the 
flames !  Out  of  sympathy,  I  suppose,  for  the  fire-offices,  for  the  writer 
says,  <  Luckily,  Mr.  Drakeford  was  insured.'  He  adds,  too,  '  Tlie  origin 
of  the  fire  is  not  precisely  known,  but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  caused 
by  the  negligence  of  the  maid- servant  in  accidentally  leaving  a  lighted 
candle  on  the  kitchen  dresser  when  she  went  to  bed.'  Very  good !  It 
is  easy  to  see  where  some  of  this  information  comes  from.  But  why  do 
I  trouble  myself  about  this  matter,  when  there  are  other  things  that 
concern  me  still  more  nearly  ?" 

The  Count  crumpled  the  paper  and  threw  it  from  him,  picked  it  up 
agun,  smoothed  it,  turned  the  page,  and  again  read  for  a  few  moments : 
^  '  At  the  Devonshire  Hotel,  Albenarle-street,  the  Count  and 
Countess  de  la  Roquetaillade,  from  Paris.'  It  was  he,  then,  whom  I 
saw  as  they  were  taking  that  young  fellow  to  the  station  ;  and,  what  is 
more  to  the  purpose,  he  saw  me,  too,  I  fancy,  though  his  eye  met  mine 
only  for  an  instant.  Well,  what  of  it  ?  I  knew  he  must  be  In  London 
shortly,  and  that  an  accidental  meeting  was  possible.  To  prevent  it  from 
being  more  than  accidental,  I  must  drop  the  title  I  have  borne,  and  take 
anotiier  name.  There  are  plenty  to  choose  from  without  trespassing  on 
the  Comte  de  la  Roquetailiade's  manor !  I  have  already  trespassed  there 
enough,  both  lately  and  long  ag^.  Have  I  done  with  him,  then  ?  Not 
quite.  Something  yet  remains  to  be  accomplished;  ikke  best,  perhaps,  of 
&U.  But  before  I  renew  my  operations  I  must  examine  my  position. 
Since  I  last  returned  to  this  rich  but  stupid  country  I  have  done  remark- 
ably well.  The  afiair  of  the  ring,  to  begin  with,  was  deveriy  managed. 
Ah,  my  brilliant  friend,  I  have  you  still !  The  pawnbroker  did  not  ask 
too  much  for  yon  :  you  are  worth  fifty  guineas,  en  dernier  ressorty  and 
to  your  lawful  owner  twioe  as  much.  It  is  true  I  parted  with  you,  in  the 
first  instance,  for  less  than  a  fifth  of  your  value,  but  ihat  was  one  of  my 
earliest  ventures ;  I  wanted  money  badly,  and  I  also  wanted  experience ; 
moreover,  I  was  afraid  to  keep  you,  for  fear  of  accidents.  Then,  there 
was  the  resumed  connexion  widi  Drakeford — a  very  good  speculation  in 
its  way,  but  a  little  too  slow  for  me,  and  subject  to  a  variety  of  accidents. 
Finally,  the  coup  upon  the  bank,  to  which  I  should  not  have  had  re- 
course to  so  speedily  if  I  had  not  wished  to  utilise  that  boy,  of  whom  I 
began  to  have  my  doubts.  Well,  the  result  of  it  all  is,  that  I  have  about 
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a  hundred  pounds  in  money,  my  ring,  and  the  faculty  to  make  debts,  if 
I  choose  to  fix  myself  in  one  place.  Just  at  present,  however,  I  have  no 
desire  to  fix  myself  anywhere — neither  would  it  be  altogether  safe; 
though,  after  all,  the  most  careful  precautions  may  be  upset  by  the 
merest  trifle.  To  turn  to  the  right  instead  of  to  the  lef):  makes  r&j 
often  all  the  difference.  It  is  quite  a  thing  of  chance.  If  I  had  never 
met  with  Paul  Breval  that  morning  in  Paris  when  he  proposed  to  me  a 
certain  grande  affaire  which  ought  to  have  turned  out  better  than  it  did, 
I  probably  might  never  have  worn  the  green  cap  at  Toulon,  nor  have 
hobbled  with  him  in  the  same  chain:  he,  perhaps,  may  say  as  much?  la 
this  world  luck  is  all !  Nothing  really  depends  on  ourselves,  though  we 
try  to  make  others  believe  so ;  neither  does  anything  ever  come  to  pass 
precisely  in  the  way  we  expect.  Nevertheless,  we  must  act  as  if  Fortune 
were  under  our  control ;  there  are  so  many  fools  in  the  world,  that  nine 
times  out  of  ten  we  shall  find  our  account  in  it.  But,  to  go  back  to  the 
question  of  my  future  proceedings — so  far  as  my  will  can  direct  them— 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  My  inclination  leads  me  to  beautiful  Esther,  and  I 
do  not  feel  disposed  to  balk  my  inclination.  There  is  only  one  obstacle 
to  its  indulgence  :  I  don't  know  where  she  is.  That  cunning  creature, 
Nelly,  had  some  motive,  I  am  sure,  for  taking  her  away,  besides  the 
necessity  of  leaving  a  house  about  to  be  burnt  to  the  ground.  Jealousy  ? 
Nonsense !  In  spite  of  the  terms  we  are  upon,  Nelly  wouldn't  care  if  I 
made  love  to  all  the  women  in  Europe  before  her  eyes.  Her  own  int^est 
is  all  she  thinks  of.  She  is,  of  course,  consulting  that  now;  in  what  way 
it  must  be  my  business  to  discover.  If  she  and  Drakeford  understand 
each  other,  as  is  most  likely,  it's  of  no  use  attempting  to  get  it  out  of 
him;  besides,  he  is  making  himself  scarce  just  at  present,  ^1  he  sees,  as 
he  says,  *  which  way  the  cat  jumps' — the  very  thing  that  I  am  doing. 
There  is,  however,  not  much  fear  of  my  being  disturbed  to-day,  and 
I  will  think  of  business  matters  no  longer.  What  shall  I  do  with 
myself?" 

He  rose  and  went  to  the  window,  looking  wistfully  up  and  down  the 
street  An  old  applewoman  seemed  to  be  its  only  tenant,  and  he  was  in 
the  act  of  turning  away  again,  when  his  friend  Coupendeux  came  round 
the  comer,  very  gaily  dressed,  and  walking  very  fast.  The  little  tailor 
saw  him,  made  a  grimace  of  delight,  and  crossed  over  to  the  restaurant 

«*  Ah !"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  entered,  "  I  was  afraid  not  to  find  your 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  asked  the  other,  thinking  tliat  the  police  were 
on  his  track,  and  growing  pale. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Coupendeux.  "  I  only  want  you  to  come  with  me." 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?" 

'<  To  Richemont !  Que  diable !  Who  would  pass  a  Sunday  in  London 
if  he  could  be  anywhere  else?  Mais  c'est  mourir  que  de  rester  ici! 
We  will  take  a  cab  to  Wauxhall  station,  and — Paf ! — in  half  an  hour 
we  shall  be  there." 

Some  of  the  mercurial  temperament  of  his  countrymen  was  wanting  in 
the  Count — perhaps  it  had  been  taken  out  of  him  at  Toulon — for  he 
paused  to  consider  before  he  answered. 

*^  Is  it  that  you  will  not  go  ?"  demanded  Coupendeux,  impatiently. 
"  Do  not  fear  for  your  pocket.     C'est  k  moi  le  r^gal." 

*'  I  was  thinking  of  something  else,"  returned  the  Count ;  "  and  for 
your  advantage." 
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"  We  will  talk  about  it  en  route.     Now  let  us  be  off  I" 
"  Chemin  faisant^  we  may  do  more  than  talk  about  it     Do  you  know 
the  Devonshire  Hotel?" 

"  Certainly.     Several  of  my  customers  go  there." 
"  And  I  hope  to  procure  you  another.     Let  us  go,  then." 
Having  paid  for  his  breakfast,  the  Count  took  the  arm  of  Coupendeux, 
and  they  went  out  together.     On  their  way  the  former  explained  what 
he  had  just  hinted  at. 

"  I  must  tell  you,  mon  cher,  that  there  has  arrived  at  the  hotel  I  men- 
tioned a  French  nobleman  of  fortune,  Monsieur  de  la  Roquetaillade. '  He 
does  not  know  me,  but  a  relation  of  mine  was  once  in  his  wife's  service, 
and  it  is  on  her  account  that  I  am  desirous  of  obtaining  some  information. 
As  a  perfect  stranger  I  could  not  make  the  inquiry,  but  with  you  there 
will  be  no  difficulty.  Your  card — as  you  are  known  at  the  hotel — will 
readily  procure  you  admission  to  Monsieur  de  la  Roquetaillade ;  he  will 
be  glad  to  employ  you,  and  you  will  find  him  an  excellent  pratique ;  for 
he  is  rich,  and  you  can  charge  what  you  like.  In  the  course  of  affairs 
you  can  gain  from  his  valet  such  and  such  particulars  as  my  poor  cousin 
Marguerite  wants  to  learn ;  but  for  the  present  it  is  simply  necessary 
to  find  out  how  long  Monsieur  de  la  Roquetaillade  means  to  stay  in 
London." 

Though  as  free  as  day  in  spending  money,  its  acquisition  was  the 
object  nearest  to  the  lieart  of  Monsieur  Coupendeux.  Talk  to  him  about 
gold,  give  him  the  slightest  hint  of  how  it  might  be  procured,  and  you 
could  do  anything  with  him.  Another  feature  of  his  character  was  that 
he  idolised  rank,  and  to  be  thrown  into  contact  with  nobility  was  a  joy 
second  only  to  that  of  revelling  in  the  cash  which  came  out  of  noble 
pockets.  The  Count — who,  however,  had  not  disgubed  from  Coupendeux 
that  the  title  he  assumed  was  a  mere  travelling  convenience — knew  well 
eYQTj/aible  of  his  present  companion,  and  felt  certain  of  an  assent  to  his 
proposition.  It  was  agreed  to  at  once,  and  Coupendeux  went  direct  to 
the  Devonshire  Hotel,  while  the  Count  waited  for  him  in  an  adjoining 
street.  In  a  very  short  time  the  artist  reappeared,  with  a  face  all  smiles. 
There  was  no  doubt,  he  said,  of  his  success,  for  the  valet  of  Monsieur  de 
la  Roquetaillade,  whom  he  had  seen,  had  already  been  desired  to  inquire 
for  a  tailor,  had  taken  his  card,  and  settled  the  question  of  his  presenta- 
tion next  morning,  adding,  that  his  master's  stay  would  probably  be  of 
some  weeks'  duration. 

"  I  shall  make  a  fortune  out  of  this  nobleman,"  exclaimed  Coupendeux, 
exultingly  ;  **  we  will  make  the  money  fiy,  mon  cher,  and,  to  begin  with, 
we  will  dine  famously  to-day.  H6 !  Cabbie !  Drive  like  a  devil  to  Waux- 
hall  station !" 

The  oabman  appealed  to  approximated  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
diabolic  quality  of  celerity  required,  and  was  paid  with  a  liberality  which 
actually  exceeded  the  amount  he  intended  to  overcharge;  the  friends 
caught  a  train  on  the  point  of  starting,  and  twenty  minutes  afterwards 
were  free  to  follow  their  own  desires  at  Richmond. 
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CHAPTEB  xxyni. 


A  DISOOVXBT 


The  first  tbooght  of  Monsieur  Coupendevtx  was  the  famous  dmner 
wlttch  he  had  promised.  No  place  for  the  purpose  would  satisfy  him  bot 
one  of  the  best  hotels,  the  cost  of  a  thing  never  entering  his  hetd  wha 
he  had  money  in  his  purse,  or  the  prospect  of  quicklj  filling  it  when 
empty. 

He  went,  therefore,  to  **  The  Tower" — that  well-known  boose  of  en- 
tertainment— and  gave  his  commands  with, — what  shall  I  say,  the  air  of 
a  prince  or  a  millionnaire?  No !  this  comparison  badly  illustntes  tiie 
magnificence  of  Monsieur  Coupendenx,  for  princes  have,  for  the  greater 
part,  very  little  money  to  spend,  and  millionnaires  make  a  point  of  ssTiog 
theirs;— of  one,  then,  who  is  ordenng  dinner  at  a  Mend's  expense iasteid 
of  his  own. 

This  point  settled,  and  the  locality  chosen  in  one  of  those  pleasnt 
recesses  level  with  the  green  sward, — recesses  like  hermit's  cells,  wbn 
hermits  were  epicures  with  ten  thousand  a  year, — Monsieur  CoopeiAax 
and  the  Count  strolled  to  the  low  garden- wall  that  overhangs  tbe  riTcr, 
and  there  surveyed  the  scene. 

It  is  noticeable  that  no  one  can  look  upon  water  in  England,  wbetlMr 
salt  or  fresh,  but  straightway  a  voice  salutes  his  ear,  inqoniDg  if  )as 
honour  woukl  like  a  boat,  with  the  additional  remark — whether  truJj  or 
wisely  urged — that  the  day  is  most  propitious,  for  either  sail  or  oar. 

No  sooner  did  Monsieur  Coupendeux  and  the  Count  show  then- 
selves,  than  an  appeal  of  this  sort  was  instantaneously  made  hj  half 
a  dozen  different  bcnitmen,  who  were  congregated  below  in  expeetatioD  of 
a  job. 

The  proposition  was  particularly  agreeable  to  Monsieur  Coupendwx, 
on  account  of  its  novelty, — for  his  experience  in  aquatics  was  of  mob*- 
sity  limited. 

Although  he  knew  that  his  companion  waa  no  "  Count,"  he  slwsyi 
delighted  to  give  him  that  title;  and  although  few  spoke  worse  EDgBa 
than  he,  his  gpreatest  pleasure  was  talking  it. 

•*  Will  you  some  boat,  Count?"  he  said.  «*  Come,  let  us  go  in  him!" 
Then,  turning  to  the  nearest  waterman,  he  added,  **How  mogh^my 
fellow?" 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  jovial  Briton  grinned  at  hearing  bad  Eof- 
lish, — his  own  dialect  being  of  the  most  refined  and  exquisite  de- 
scription,— but  he  made  shift  to  reply  by  asking  where  his  "homwr 
wanted  to  go  to  ?  «  Was  he  for  Kew,  or  Twitnam,  or  m>  to  Tediwton 
Lock?" 

Monsieur  Coupendeux  was  puzzled;  he  was  familiar  with  none  of 
these  names;  he  wished,  he  said,  to  take  a  walk  upon  the  water. 

Not  only  did  the  querist,  Jacob  Tubbs  by  name,  burst  into  a  fit  of  horw 
laughter  at  hearing  of  this  new  kind  of  locomotion,  but  his  mirth  w«s 
loudly  echoed  by  all  the  bystanders,  who  interchanged  a  variety  of  joW 
at  the  expense  of  Monsieur  Coupendeux,  whom  they  politely  called  '  i 
froggy  Frenchmi|a."    Perceiving  sigpis  of  ire,  however,  on  the  coan* 
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tenanee  of  his  probable  fare,  Jacob  Tabbs  recorered  himself  sufficiently 
tosaj< 

"  Ax  yer  honner's  pardon,  but  when  you  talks  of  a  walk  on  the  water 
jon  means,  p'raps,  a  row  T' 

"  Yes !  yes !"  returned  the  placable  artist,  **  dat  is  Tot  I  shall  say. 
Vcre  ve  go  to  P — rot  is  to  pay  ?*' 

Having  measured  his  customer's  means  by  the  splendour  of  his  waist- 
coat ^d  the  hreloques  which  dangled  from  it,  Jacob  Tubbs  modestly 
put  the  figure  at  fire  shillings  an  hour,  and  as  Monsieur  Coopendeuz 
was  in  no  mood  for  haggling,  and,  moreover,  was  perfectly  innocent  of 
the  arts  of  the  rirer-cabmen,  the  terms  between  the  two  high  contracting 
parties  were  soon  settled. 

These  preliminaries  might  have  been  arranged  even  sooner  had  the 
Count  thought  proper  to  interfere,  but  it  was  his  cue  to  appear  quite 
ignorant  of  English^  and  he  allowed  the  tailor,  who  was  to  pay  for  every- 
thing, to  have  entirely  his  own  way. 

Up-stream,  then,  the  Lovely  Nancy  went  with  her  freight,  Jacob 
Tubbs  laying  himself  down  to  his  woric,  as  if  it  were  something  uncom- 
monlj  severe,  though,  as  the  tide  was  in  his  favour,  his  energies  were  not 
Tery  greatly  taxed. 

"  Yes,  yer  honner,**  observed  Jacob  Tubbs,  in  answer  to  no  remark, 
when  they  were  fairly  under  way,  "  this  here  pulling  takes  it  out  of  a 
man — ^it  do !  But  whaf  s  the  odds  !  Booty's  a  pleasure,  when  one  has 
gen'l'men  aboard  as  is  gen'l'men !  When  a  party  says  to  me,  out  upon 
a  excursion  just  as  this  may  be,  *  Tubbs,'  says  they,  when  we  comes 
hack,  ^you've  done  your  dooty  like  a  man,  and  we're  satisfied,  there's 
a  half-crown  over  your  fare,'  why  I  feels  all  of  a  glow  like,  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  g^tooity,  mind  you — tho'  I'm  a  poor  man  with  a  wife  and 
Airteen  young  'uns — but  for  the  manner  in  which  they  recompensifies  me!" 
Honest  Tubbs  paused  at  this  point  of  his  disinterested  exposition  to 
see  if  he  was  understood,  but  though  Monsieur  Coupendeux  had  listened 
to  the  harangue  with  great  attention,  he  had  not  clearly  comprehended 
its  drift,  and  was  obliged  to  ask  his  companion,  in  French,  what  it  sig- 
nified. The  latter,  who  sympathised  with  everything  in  the  shape  of  a 
swindle,  supported  the  waterman's  views,  and  replied  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary in  England  to  give  a  handsome  **  pour-boire^  on  occasions  like 
the  present— on  which  Monsieur  Coupendeux  smiled  and  nodded  at 
Tubbs,  exclaiming,  "All  right,"  a  phrase  he  greatly  rejoiced  to  use 
whenever  he  had  an  opportunity. 

Putting  his  own  interpretation  on  the  reply,  Jacob  Tubbs,  who  was 
profwsionally  given  to  grumbling,  felt  an  unusual  degree  of  mental 
elevation,  and  after  favouring  the  foreigners  with  one  or  two  snatches 
of  melody,  volunteered  any  amount  of  local  information  that  might  be 
desired. 

"  If,"  he  said,  "  he  didn't  know  the  river,  having  been  on  it,  man  and 
boy,  ever  since  he  was  that  high,  he  should  like  to  know  who  did  ?" 
As  nobody  disputed  his  experience,  he  proceeded : 
"  That  tliere  big  house  on  the  left,  among  the  trees,  just  on  a  level 
with  the  water,  and  sometimes  pretty  nigh  under  it  when  the  floods  is 
heavy,  belongs  to  the  Dook  of  Buckloo,  a  nice  place  for  fate-shampeters 
And  such  Hke,  only  they  haven't  given  none  lately,  which  is  a  loss  to  us 
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poor  watermen  as  has  a  deal  to  do,  I  can  assure  yer,  to  make  both  ends 
meet,  and  then  the  railway  bridge  carries  folks  ever  so  far  aw^y,  ta 
Staines  and  Winser,  and  the  Lord  knows  where,  among  a  paroel  of 
fellers  as  don't  know  a  boat's  head  from  her  stam,  and  behaves  like 
shirks  to  their  fares  which  Richmond  watermen  scorns.     They'd  like  to 
make  ferry-boats  on  us,  they  would,  or  more  degradin',  and  expect  to 
pay  ferry-boat  prices.     Not  but  what  the  rail  brings  down  a  lot  of 
people,  specially  of  Sundays  and  Mondays  in  summer-time.     But  where's 
the  good  of  that  to  us  ?     Very  few  on  'em  goes  on  the  waten  they 
takes  their  perwisions  up  the  hill  and  guttles  it  down  in  the  Park,  be- 
cause they  says  they  wants  to  see  the  view.     Them  fields  on  the  rig-ht 
is  Twitnam  Meadows,  where  such  as  don't  know  no  better  stands  on  the 
bank  and  fishes  when  they  ought  for  to  be  settin'  in  punts  right  oat  in  ' 
the  river  and  givin'  employment  to  somebody ;  not  that  I've  no  need  to 
speak  up  for  punts,  mufFrodite  things  as  no  wherry  man  would  conde- 
scend to  put  his  foot  into,  'cept  for  the  sake  of  a  job  when  nothing  else 
was  a  doin'.     Out  there  away,  still  further  to  the  right,  is  Marble  Hall 
— yer  lionner  has  heard  tell  of  the  song  so  called,  I  was  a  hummin*  of 
it  just  now — opposite  is  Ham   House,  a  queer  old  place   and  full  of 
ghosts,  they  say ;   to  the  right  again,  opening  out  behind  them   tall 
trees,  is  Orleens  House,  once  the  residence  of  King  Lewy  Fillip,  and 
now  the  property  of  his  son  the  Dook  Demaul.     And  that  there  pubKc, 
as  you  sees  close  to  the  water's  edge,  is  *'  The  Swan  ;"  shall  I  pull  in  a 
bit,  yer  honner?      P'r'aps  yer  honners  would  like  to  taste  their  alel 
They  says  it's  remarkable  fine." 

Of  course  Jacob  Tubbs  had  uo  personal  knowledge  of  the  quality  of  the 
ale  served  at  "  The  Swan,"  but  was  moved  to  state  the  fact  of  its  excel- 
lence from  a  simple  sense  of  justice  towards  the  publican,  or  of  considera- 
tion for  his  fare  :  it  is  even  probable  that  he  was  himself  a  water-drinker 
— when  no  other  beverage  could  be  had. 
"  Palaie  ?"  inquired  Monsieur  Coupendeux. 

"  Both  that  there  and  t'other,"  replied  Jacob  Tubbs,  directing  the 
boat's  head  to  the  shore. 

The  pale  ale  was  procured,  Jacob  Tubbs  intimating  hb  preference  for 
"  a  drain  of  old,"  and  justifying  his  preference  by  dbposing  of  a  pot ;  "  not 
that  he  ever  took  more  beer  than  was  good  for  him,  but  on  a  day  like 
this,  pullin'  on  the  river  made  a  man  thirsty,  and  nothing,  he  was  told, 
squenched  a  man's  thirst  like  a  good  glass  of  ale  :  it  was  far  better  nor 
sperrits,  which  nothing  could  induce  him  to  touch  only  when  he  felt  cold 
in  his  stummock." 

This  slight  refreshment  taken,  the  voyage  was  resumed,  Monsieur 
Coupendeux,  who  got  tired  of  merely  listening,  giving  utterance  to  a 
flood  of  talk,  which  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  highly  edifying  to  Jacob 
Tubbs,  if  he  could  have  comprehended  only  a  tenth  part  of  what  was 
said  ;  however,  he  tried  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  situation  by 
answering  in  a  broken  kind  of  dialect,  so  that  a  good  deal  of  bad  lan- 
guage passed  between  them,  but  without  any  interruption  to  the  general 
harmony.  That  harmony  was  not  disturbed,  neither  was  it  promoted  by 
the  Count,  who  remained  profoundly  silent,  while  the  Lovely  Nancy  pur- 
sued her  way.  In  passing  Twickenham  Eyot,  Jacob  Tubbs  did  not  forget 
to  praise  the  eel-pie  estabhshment — it  was  a  weakness  of  his  nature  to  be 
partial  to  the  delicacies  manufactured  there — but  either  Monsieur  Con- 
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pendeax  waf  not  hungry,  or  he  had  no  fancy  for  eel,  except  a  la  Tartare, 
for  Jacob  Tubbs  took  nothing  by  his  motion,  and,  with  a  returning  sense 
of  personal  injury,  rowed  on.  The  intimation  that  Pope's  villa  adorned 
the  scene  created  some  confusion  in  the  mind  of  Monsieur  Coupendeux, 
who  had  never  heard  of  any  Pope  but  the  triple-crowned  ene,  who  lodges 
so  uneasily  in  the  Vatican ;  nor  could  he  readily  be  made  to  understand 
that  Strawberry  Hill  was  neither  a  hill  nor  a  place  for  strawberries,  but 
only  a  lath-and-piaster  imitation  of  a  Gt)thic  mansion  in  the  very  worst 
style  of  art,  or,  to  use  the  actual  words  of  the  river  cicerone,  *^  a  queer, 
outlandish,  rickety  sort  of  a  place,  which  gentlefolks  might  like,  but  he 
didnV 

The  Count's  silence,  however,  was  not  destined  to  last  throughout  the 
trip,  for  at  a  bend  of  the  river  near  Teddington  something  occurred 
which  suddenly  awoke  him  from  his  reverie. 

It  was  a  loud  burst  of  laughter  which  came  from  a  garden-lawn,  planted 
thickly  with  shrubs  close  to  the  water's  edge. 

In  an  instant  the  Count's  meditative  air  was  changed  to  one  of  extreme 
animation ;  he  quickly  raised  his  hand  and  motioned  to  the  waterman  to 
stop,  while  he  listened  intently  in  the  direction  towards  which  his  eyes 
were  turned. 

Presently  there  came  another  peal  of  laughter,  not  quite  deep  enough 
for  a  man's  voice,  but  louder  than  usually  proceeds  from  the  throat  of 
woman.  A  smile,  but  not  a  pleasant  one,  parted  the  Count's  lips,  and 
his  eyes  gleamed,  but  not  altogether  with  satisfaction.  He  whbpered  a 
few  hasty  words  to  Monsieur  Coupendeux,  and  then,  in  an  under  tone, 
desired  Jacob  Tubbs,  in  perfect  Engibh,  and  much  to  his  astonishment, 
to  row  quietly  under  the  bank,  and  lay  by  there.  The  boat  was  accord- 
ingly shot  beneath  an  overhanging  willow,  and  the  Count  rose  cautiously 
to  examine  the  spot  from  whence  the  sounds  which  had  attracted  his  at- 
tention proceeded.  The  height  of  the  bank,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
shrubs  were  scattered  about,  enabled  him  to  take  a  complete  survey  of  a 
large  garden  without  being  seen  by  any  one  there. 

The  Count's  quick  eyes  soon  discovered  what  he  sought,  with  some- 
thing in  addition  :  the  lady  he  looked  for,  and  a  good-looking,  well- 
dressed,  elderly  gentleman. 

They  were  seated  in  rustic  chairs  under  the  shade  of  a  weeping  ash, 
and  closely  engaged  in  conversation.  Of  the  gentleman,  the  Count 
knew  nothing ;  he  had  never  seen  him  before,  that  he  was  aware,  though 
there  was  an  expression  on  his  face  recalling  features  which  once  had 
been  familiar  to  him.  About  the  lady  there  could  be  no  mistake :  there, 
in  all  the  plenitude  of  her  ample  charms,  sat  his  own  charming  friend, 
Mrs.  Drakeford;  she  was,  as  usual,  very  gaily  attired,  and  appeared  in 
the  highest  spirits. 

The  first  sensation  which  the  Count  experienced  was  a  pang  of  jealousy 
at  witnessing  the  very  intimate  terms  on  which  the  good-looking,  though 
elderly,  gentleman  and  Mrs.  Drakeford  seemed  to  be ;  for  though  he  could 
look  over  unfaithfulness  in  himself — as  many  men  can — he  was  not  at  all 
disposed  to  be  lenient  in  the  case  of  a  fair  one  whom  he  had  once 
honoured  with  his  love  j  if  a  liaison  like  theirs  might,  without  profana- 
tion, be  likened  to  love.  He  strained  his  sense  of  hearing,  therefore,  to 
the  utmost,  to  discover  what  the  gentleman  was  so  impressively  saying, 
but  he  spoke  in  so  low  a  voice  that  the  distance  prevented  the  Count 
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firom  at  once  satisfying  his  cariosity.  Again,  however,  Mrs.  Drakelbid 
Isnghed  in  her  boisterous  manner,  and  he  enessed  that,  whatever  thdr 
conversation  related  to,  an  amorous  suit  to  her  address  was  not  in  qoea- 
tion.  Very  shortly,  all  doubt  on  the  subject  was  removed  by  what  Mrs. 
Dtakeford  sud — her  utterance  being  distinctly  audible  to  an  eager 
listener  like  the  Count. 

"  I  can't  help  it,  Sir  William" — such  were  her  words — "  if  you  talk  in 
that  sort  of  way,  I  must  laugh.  To  think  of  your  letting  yourself  be 
thrown  over  by  a  chit  of  eighteen.  Upon  my  word,  I  had  a  better  opi- 
nion of  you  !*' 

At  the  first  interview  between  Mrs.  Drakeford  and  "  Sir  WiJliam,** 
described  in  these  pages,  it  was  remarked  that  the  lady,  though  familiar, 
was  respectful  in  conversing  with  her  friend :  the  familiarity  had  now 
increased,  and  the  respect  appeared  to  have  vanished ;  from  which  it  may 
be  inferred  that  Sir  William  had  put  himself  in  Mrs.  Drakeford's  power, 
and  depended  more  upon  her  assistance  than  he  had  originally  expected 
or  intended. 

"  It's  not  ofl»n  I  go  to  church,  God  knows  !**  continued  Mrs.  Drake- 
ford — "  but  to  oblige  you,  and  leave  xthe  field]  quite  clear,  I  made  the 
sacrifice  to-day;  went  to  be  reminded  of  my  sins  and  hear  an  exhortation 
to  repentance  from  the  stupidest  parson  that  ever  mouthed  a  sermon,  and 
all  to  no  purpose ;  I'm  none  the  better  for  it,  that  I  know  of,  and  you're 
further  off  than  before  from  getting  what  you  want  so  desperately. 
Esther,  you  say,  is  different  from  the  rest  of  her  sex.  Stuff  and  noo- 
sense !  Women,  at  bottom,  are  all  alike.  There's  not  a  pin  to  choow 
between  'em  if  men  only  go  to  work  the  right  way.  There  you  are,  a 
gentleman,  a  man  of  rank,  handsome  still — I  don't  flatter,  Sir  WilHam, 
and  you  know  it — and  as  to  your  being  a  trifle  older  than  she  is,  Lord  ! 
what  do  we  see  every  day  !  Half  the  women  like  a  man  all  the  better 
for  it     Tell  me  again  what  she  said,  and  how  she  said  it  ?** 

Sir  William's  answer  was  conveyed  in  the  same  low  tone  as  before, 
though  the  earnestness  with  which  he  spoke  allowed  an  occasional  word 
to  escape  in  a  higher  key.  To  an  indifierent  listener,  or  one  who  had 
not  heard  what  had  fallen  from  Mrs.  Drakeford,  these  occasional  words 
would  have  conveyed  no  meaning  ;  but  the  Count's  suspicious  nature,  his 
knowledge  of  his  dear  Nelly's  character,  and,  above  all,  the  allusions  she 
had  made,  g^ve  him  a  perfect  clue  to  the  whole  affair.  Mrs.  Drakeford's 
visit  to  "  her  aunts  in  the  country"  was  clearly  interpreted  by  him  to  be 
an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  selling  Esther  to  a  wealthy  libertioe. 
A  la  bonne  heure,  if  the  Count  had  not  desired  to  occupy  the  wealthy 
Kbertine's  place;  but  Esther's  beauty  had  made  a  deep  impression  on 
him,  and  to  gain  her,  by  any  means,  was  as  much  the  subject  of  ins 
thoughts  as  the  other  acts  of  villany  which  he  was  constantly  contrinog. 

Sir  William's  renewed  explanation  was  received  more  soberly  by  Mrs. 
Drakeford  than  the  former  one,  but  a  spice  of  levity  was  still  in  tne  con- 
solation she  offered. 

**  I  must  help  you,  then,"  she  said,  "  in  my  own  way.  If  I  can't  talk 
her  into  it,  we  know  what  we  have  to  depend  upon.  Girls  always  make 
such  a  fiiss^ — and  pretty  fools  they  call  themselves  afterwards,  when  they 
find  they  have  lost  a  chance  they  can  never  hope  for  again.  If  my  time 
had  to  come  over  once  more,  I  know  what  I  should  do,  clever  as  I  thought 
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myself  when  I  did  begin.  Yon  roaj  smile,  Sir  William,  bot  youVe  no 
idea  how  strict  I  was  brought  up,  and  how  correct  I  was." 

The  Count  smiled  too ;  Mrs.  Drakeford's  antecedents  were  not  un- 
known to  him,  from  the  earliest  period  of  her  career. 

The  conyersation  was  now  put  an  end  to  by  Mrs.  Drakeford  and  Sir 
William  both  rbing,  and  quitting  their  retreat.  She  mored  towards  the 
house,  and  he  turned  into  a  winding  walk  leading  deeper  into  the  shrub- 
bery, and  presently  both  were  lost  to  view,  while  the  Count,  baring 
notniDg  further  to  learn,  dropped  quietly  into  his  seat,  and  desired  die 
boatman  to  resume  his  oars. 

After  they  had  proceeded  a  litte  way,  the  Count  carelessly  asked  Jacob 
Tubbs  if  he  knew  whose  the  villa  was  which  they  had  just  passed. 

"  I  can't  say  quite  for  sartain,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  I  have  heerd  as 
how  it  belongs  to  a  rich  genTman  in  London,  of  the  name  of — let  me 
see^  what  did  my  mate  tell  me  ? — he  knows,  if  I  don't  ;^— oh,  now  I  re- 
member— Sir  William  Cumberland — same  as  the  county  so  called; 
^t's  it.     Has  yer  honner's  lordship  heerd  tell  on  him  ?" 

^*  Never,"  said  the  Count,  speaking  truly  for  once,  but  atoning  for  the 
troth  by  a  lie :  "  I  fancied  I  recognised  a  voice  I  knew,  but  I  must  have 
been  mistaken.  Some  persons  were  talking  in  the  g^den,  but  they  were 
hidden  from  my  sight.     Did  you  hear  them  where  you  sat  ?" 

"  I  tried  to,"  returned  Jacob,  "  but  being  onfortinately  rayther  deaf  on 
one  ear — a  accident,  yer  honner,  owing  to  the  bustin'  of  crackers  close 
alongside  my  head  on  the  fifth  of  last  November  twelvemonth,  on  Rich- 
mond-green, when  the  boys  was  skylarking  with  their  Guys — I  couldn't 
make  out  nothin'  whatsomdever.  It's  a  sad  thing  to  be  afflicted,  yer 
honner !" 

"  Very,"  said  the  Count,  laconically. 

"  And  costs  a  deal  of  money  for  doctors,'*  pursued  tentative  Jacob. 

*^  I  dare  say,"  was  the  unsympathetic  rejoinder. 

"  And  mostly  'taint  of  no  use,"  persisted  the  afflicted  waterman — whose 
affliction  was  neither  here  nor  there. 

•*  Exactly,"  replied  the  Count.  "  Take  my  word  for  it,  my  good 
l^end,  that  doctors,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  are  very  great 
humbngs." 

This  remark  put  a  stopper  on  the  efforts  of  honest  Jacob,  who  saw,  as 
he  mentally  observed,  that  it  was  **  no  go"  in  that  quarter,  assigning  to 
the  Count,  at  the  same  time,  a  considerable  share  of  the  quality  so 
nniversally  distributed. 

No  further  incident  of  consequence  marked  the  remainder  of  the  ez- 
cnrrion,  save  that  the  hopes  entertained  by  Tubbs,  of  a  handsome  tip  at 
its  close,  were  doomed  to  disappointment  Monsieur  Coupendeux  looked 
wistfully  at  the  half  sovereign  which  he  paid  for  his  two  hours'  recreation, 
and  put  up  his  purse  without  the  promised  pour^boire,  when  it  was  re- 
called to  his  memory  by  the  ever-watchfiH  Jacob. 

**  Yer  honner  won't  forget  the  poor  waterman.  There's  two  on  us  as 
shares ;  me  and  my  partner,  and  times  is  werry  hard." 

**Ahr  I  vos  forget!"  exclaimed  Monsieur  Coupendeux,  arrested  by 
this  speech  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  following  the  Count.  He  then  groped 
in  his  pockets,  and  succeeded  at  last  in  finding  the  coin  he  was  in  seardl 
of,  which  he  placed  in  Jacob's  hand.  "  That  is  to  drink  to  my  health,"  he 
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said,  and  skipped  lightly  up  the  steps  before  JaooVs  stupefiaettoa  could 
express  itself  in  words. 

"  What's  he  give  yer,  Jacob  ?"  asked  a  brother  waterman  who  witnessed 
ihe  transaction. 

**  So  help  me— only  a  mag !"  replied  Tubbs,  showing  a  battered  half- 
penny.    **  Blest  if  I  haven't  a  mind  to  chuck  it  after  him." 

*'Ah!  they're  reg'lar  mean  uns,  them  Frenchmen!"  observed  tbe 
other ;  *'  there's  nothing  to  be  got  out  of  them^  'cepting  it  may  be  iii  the 
shape  of  fiEures." 

^<  I  b'lieve  yer,"  said  Tubbs,  as  he  buttoned  up  the  half  sovereign  with 
its  copper  companion. 

It  was  a  question  with  the  Count  whether  or  not  he  should  inform 
Monsieur  Coupendeuz  of  his  recent  discovery ;  but,  after  mature  con- 
sideration, he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  nad  trusted  him  far  enough 
already.  He  therefore  contented  himself  with  assisting  the  little  tailor  to 
dine  as  expensively  as  possible ;  and  mine  host  of  "  The  Tower,"  having 
also  indulged  his  guests  in  that  particular  to  their  hearts'  desire,  Mon- 
sieur Coupendeux  returned  to  town  as  light  of  heart  as  when  he  set  out, 
and  a  good  deal  lighter  in  purse.  On  parting  for  the  night,  the  Count 
strenuously  enjoined  his  friend  to  make  every  use  of  his  wits  at  the  next 
morning's  interview  with  the  valet  of  Monsieur  de  la  Roquetaillade. 
**  Remain  at  home  till  the  evening,"  he  said.  '*  I  don't  return  to  my  old 
lodging.     I  go no  matter  where." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
AT  THE  lawyer's  OFFICE. 

If  Mischief  be  never  at  rest  in  this  world,  it  is  yet  some  comfort  to 
think  that  those  who  represent  the  principle  do  not  have  it  all  their  own 
way :  there  is  always  some  Good  at  work  to  counterbalance  the  Evil  by 
which  we  are  surrounded. 

Moved  by  many  reasons — the  chiefest  being  his  own  advantage— Mr. 
Squirl  took  up  Lorn's  cause  with  an  energy  that  was  remarkable  in  one 
who  had  in  him  so  much  more  of  the  Levite  than  of  the  Samaritan. 

"We  left  him  arm-in-arm  with  Smudge,  on  his  way  to  the  attorney  of 
whom  he  had  spoken  to  her,  and  will  follow  his  movements  for  a  Httle 
space. 

Mr.  Raphael,  of  Jewish  origin,  as  hb  name  indicated,  possessed  more 
than  an  ordinary  share  of  Jewish  intellect.  Quick,  subtle,  and  sagacious, 
he  not  only  perceived  all  the  facts  of  a  case  the  moment  it  was  laid  before 
him,  but  saw  at  once— as  clearly  as  if  that,  too,  had  been  related — what 
should  be  the  course  he  must  pursue  to  bring  the  matter  in  hand  to  a 
successful  issue.  This  perspicuity  procured  for  him  a  reputation  for 
gaining  every  cause  he  undertook ;  his  failures — events  of  very  rare 
occurrence,  and  attributable  only  to  circumstances  beyond  his  control — 
being  altogether  lost  sight  of  in  his  general  good  fortune. 

Such  a  man  was  the  very  person  to  suit  Mr.  Squirl,  who,  when  he 
ventured  his  money,  liked  to  have  every  chance  of  getting  it  back  with 
interest. 

Mr.  Raphael  was  luckily  at  home  when  the  pawnbroker  and  his  prO' 
Ugie  arrived  at  the  oflSce. 
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**  I've  come  to  you,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Squirl,  "  about  a  little  matter  of 
business." 

"Glad  to  see  you,"  replied  the  attorney.  "What  is  it?  Unlawful 
pawniDg--8tolen  goods — anything  of  that  kind — hey  ?" 

*'  No,  sir,  not  percisely — though  them  offences  may  be  mixed  up  with 
it — but  this  here  is  concerning  of  a  youth  which  he  lately  lived  with  me, 
and  has  got  into  trouble  through  one  of  the  artfullest  of  scoundrels  to 
be  met  with  in  all  London." 

"Indeed!     Do  I  know  him?" 

"  That  I  can't  say,  sir.    But  you  ought  to,  for  he's  a  reg'lar  bad  'un." 

This  was  meant  as  a  compliment,  and  the  lawyer  so  received  it 

"  What  name  does  he  go  by  ?"  he  asked. 

"  He's  not  very  fond  of  giving  his  name,  but  they  calls  him  *  Count' " 

"  A  foreigner,  then  ?" 

'^  Yes.  But  he  speaks  English,  and  knows  English  ways,  as  well  as 
you  or  me." 

"  Give  me  the  particulars." 

Mr.  Squirl  then  stated  all  the  circumstances  he  knew  respecting  the 
Count,  with  which  the  reader  is  acquainted,  adding  that  he  had  never 
since  seen  either  the  foreigner  or  his  apprentice,  nor  heard  of  the  latter 
till  he  learned  from  his  foreman  of  the  youth's  arrest  on  a  charge  of  at- 
tempting to  pass  forged  cheques ;  and  that,  convinced  of  the  innocence 
of  his  apprentice,  he  had  come  to  Mr.  Raphael  to  get  the  poor  young 
fellow  out  of  his  trouble. 

It  was  easy  for  the  acute  lawyer  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Squirl — whose 
humanity  he  accurately  gauged — ^had  not  made  a  full  exposure  of  the 
motives  which  led  to  this  application. 

"  What  ia  the  name  of  your  apprentice  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  Lorn  Loriot,"  answered  the  pawnbroker. 

"A  singular  name,"  observed  Mr.  Raphael,  ''and  not  altogether 
English.     Who  were  his  parents?" 

"  He  were  a  foundling,"  replied  Mr.  Squirl,  "  and  the  name  were  give 
him  by  chance." 

"  And  he  came  to  you  a  boy  about  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  bound  by 
the  parish,  I  suppose." 

Mr.  Squirl  said  he  would  explain  those  circumstances  on  another  oc- 
casion, and  the  lawyer  did  not  press  him  further  respecting  them,  but  in- 
quired about  Lom's  character : 

''  Was  he  honest  ?  Had  he  ever  been  guilty  of  any  petty  theft  ?  Did 
he  tell  the  truth  on  all  occasions  ?  Had  he  habits  of  concetdment  ?  Was 
he  easily  led  astray — was  he  idle  or  artful?  What  was  his  general 
conduct?" 

To  all  these  questions  Mr.  Squirl  replied  that ''  boys  would  be  boys  " 
— a  phrase  which  was  meant  to  imply  that  his  own  nature  was  much  the 
more  angelic  of  the  two — but,  the  fact  of  temper  apart,  he  didn't  know 
a  better  youth  |han  Lorn,  never  had  any  serious  fault  to  find  with  him, 
and  did  not  bejieve  he  was  capable  of  doing  anybody  harm. 

"He  has  b4en  nearly  six  months  absent,  you  say?"  remarked  Mr. 
Raphael.     "  Tou  have  no  notion  where  he  was  all  that  time?" 

Yes,  that  yfjSkS  a  point  Mr.  Squirl  was  coming  to,  and  thereupon  he 
begged  to  intzbduce  *'  this  young  lady,  Miss  Mortimer."  She  could  give 
the  informatioii  required. 
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Mr.  Raphael  now,  for  the  fint  time,  acmtinised  Mr.  Sqiurl's  com- 
panion. Was  she  of  those  who  inveigle  youth  to  their  destruction?  Did 
a  rep^atant  Millwood  stand  before  him  ?  He  looked  steadily  at  Smudge, 
and  steadily  she  returned  his  searching  glance.  It  was  not  the  hardihood 
of  impudence  that  enabled  her  to  meet  his  eye,  but  the  feariessness  of 
conscioufl  innooence  which  sustained  her.  Neither  did  he — ^like  Mr. 
Cramp— acknowledge  charms  in  her  face  too  dangerous  to  the  peace  of 
mankind.  A  plain,  honest,  hard-working  girl — a  little  overdressed — was 
all  that  her  appearance  denoted,  and  when  she  spoke  her  language  con- 
firmed the  impression. 

Resolute  to  rescue  Lorn,  if  her  testimony  could  avail  or  tongue  per- 
suade, she  told  her  story  in  the  simplest  and  most  straightforward  manner, 
and  Mr.  Raphael  felt  satisfied  she  only  uttered  the  truth  in  relatmg  all 
she  knew  of  Lom's  course  of  life  while  they  were  both  under  die  same 
roof.  But,  a£ter  all,  her  evidence  in  his  favour  was  only  of  a  negative 
character ;  her  opinion  must  be  taken  for  what  it  was  worth,  and  that,  ia 
a  court  of  justice,  Mr.  Raphael  was  aware,  would  be  very  little,  the  proo& 
being  wanting  for  incriminating  others.  To  lead  to  that  result  he 
questioned  her  closely  about  her  late  master  and  mistress  and  th^ 
associates.  That  they  were  altogeiher  a  bad  set  was  plain  to  him,  hot 
when,  overcoming  her  real  disinclination  to  repeat  the  secret  she  had  im- 
parted to  Lorn,  Smudge  described  the  brand  she  had  seen  on  the  Count's 
shoulder,  all  the  lawyer's  doubts  were  dissipated.  The  initials  T.  F.,  a 
stumbling-block  to  most  British  minds,  were  no  mystery  to  him:  he 
knew  thf^  they  signified  "  Travaux  forc^,"  and  saw  in  the  bearer  of 
them  a  French  convict,  and  in  all  probability  an  escaped  one,  capable  of 
any  crime. 

To  effect  thb  man's  capture  every  effort  must  be  made,  for  unless  he 
were  secured  the  case  was  hopeless.  So  much  Mr.  Raphael  intimated  to 
the  pawnbroker,  firom  whom  he  learnt  with  satisfaction  the  atep  he  had 
taken  in  sending  round  his  trade  circular.  With  a  copy  of  that  paper  in 
the  hands  of  the  police,  and  sudb  further  information  as  he  could  obtain 
from  Lorn,  they  should  soon,  he  trusted,  be  on  the  felon's  track,  and  be 
readily  agreed  to  conduct  the  affair.  Smudge's  address  being  taken  down, 
she  was  dismissed  to  her  avocations,  Mr.  Squirl,  after  warmly  shaking 
hands  with  her,  remaining  behind  to  enlighten  Mr.  Raphel  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Lom's  early  history. 

This,  of  his  own  accord,  he  freely  told,  omitting  nothing ;  and  now  the 
lawyer  was  at  no  loss  for  the  motives  which  had  prompted  him  so 
earnestly  to  proclaim  the  innocence  of  his  late  apprentice.  It  was  then 
agreed  that  Mr.  Squirl  should  relinquish  his  proposed  visit  to  Clerken- 
well  prison,  Mr.  Raphael,  as  Lom's  professional  adviser,  going  tiiere 
instead;  and  the  pawnbroker  also  took  his  departure,  and  wended  home- 
ward. 

CHAPTER  xxr. 

MB.  CRAMP  m  LOVX. 

As  the  bird  in  his  cage  pursued  Yorick  into  his  room,  so  the  image  of 
Smudge  haunts  the  equally  sentimental  mind  of  Mr.  Cramp  after  that 
damsel  had  left  the  shop. 

Although  a  widower,  he  had  never  experienced  the  delights  of  the 
tender  passion ;  his  union  with  the  late  Mrs.  Cramp,  wh6  was  the  relict 
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of  a  marine  storo  dealer,  having  been  formed  on  the  French  princif^  of 
oooveoienoe ;  and,  like  many  marriages  of  that  kind,  the  results  had  been 
extremely  inconvenient. 

Id  the  first  place,  the  amount  of  the  lady's  property  had  not  realised 
Mr.  Cramp's  expectations,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  her  estate,  when 
she  listened  to  his  suit,  was  encumbered :  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that,  within 
a  week  of  their  wedding-day,  she  was,  what  is  technically  termed,  "  sold 
op,'*  and  the  effects  falling  short  of  the  creditors'  claims,  Mr.  Cramp  had 
to  make  up  the  differeooe.  He  might,  perhaps,  to  a  certain  extent,  have 
indemnified  himself  for  this  disappointment,  which  he  called  "  a  dead 
take  in,"  by  beating  his  wife — a  remedy  of  frequent  application  for 
matrimonial  ills  ;  but,  unluckily  in  this  instance,  the  grey  mare  was  the 
better  horse,  and  so  far  firom  daring  to  lay  a  finger  upon  her,  Mr. 
damp  soon  found  that  his  wife  was  perfect  mistress  of  that  truly  femi- 
nioe  weapon  her  nails,  as  his  scarified  visage  only  too  frequently  de« 
dared. 

Then  Mrs.  Cramp  was  blessed  with  a  tong^ue,  a  domestic  qualification 
which  he  might  have  learned  from  the  spirit  of  her  defunct  first  husband, 
had  he  been  skilled,  before  marriage,  in  the  invaluable  science  of  taUe- 
rapping ;  but,  as  so  often  happens  in  this  life,  his  knowledge  came  too 
late  to  be  of  use,  all  he  knew  of  spirits  and  table-rapping  being  conveyed 
through  the  medium  of  Mrs.  Cramp  herself,  when  too  much  taken  of  the 
one  violently  induced  the  other. 

Mrs.  Cramp's  habits,  too,  were  expensive  :  she  spent  all  his  earnings, 
was  a  slattem  as  well  as  a  virago,  and  so  exercised  her  authority  that  the 
marital  position  of  her  unfortunate  spouse  might  be  safely  likened  to  that  , 
of  a  toad  under  a  harrow. 

Joyfuly  therefore,  was  the  day  when,  af)»r  a  ten  years'  ordeal,  Mr. 
Cramp  witnessed  the  departure  of  Mrs.  Cramp  for  the  realms  of  bliss. 
He  was,  as  we  have  seen,  at  all  times  given  to  biblical  quotation, 
and  on  this  event  occurring  he  reconciled  himself  to  hb  loss  and  his 
garret  in  the  slightly  modified  words  of  his  favourite  Preacher:  "  It  ia 
better  to  dweU  in  a  comer  of  the  house-top  than  with  a  brawling  woman 
in — a  first  pair  front" 

The  proverb  tells  us  that  a  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire,  but  all  proverbs 
are  trampled  under  foot  by  a  man  in  love.  Besides,  every  one  sees  his 
own  case  in  an  exceptional  point  of  view,  and  there  was  no  resemblance 
whatever  between  the  late  Mrs.  Cramp  and  Smudge. 

The  former,  a  tall,  bony,  angular,  elderly  woman,  seemed  to  harve 
absorbed  in  her  person  all  the  metallic  properties  of  her  ante-nuptial 
trade  ;  and  Mr.  Cramp,  having  picked  up  the  word  in  a  newapaper,  in  a 
fit  of  desperaUon  once  called  her  ''  hoxide  of  hiroa." 

Now  Miss  Mortimer,  round,  plump,  and  finn,  suggested  to  Mr. 
Cramp's  mind  ideas  of  a  totally  different  nature.  There  was  nothing 
ferruginous  in  her  aspect ;  on  the  contrary,  she  appeared  to  him,  in  dis- 
position as  well  as  in  person,  of  a  melting  and-— «o  to  descrilR  itr---buttery 
nature :  one  who  would  listen  to  a  tale  of  love^  and  yield  without  a 
struggle. 

Lovers  proverbially  deceive  themselves, — but  of  this  hereafter.  Mr. 
Cramp  had  no  Sancho  at  his  side  to  disenchant  him  of  his  mistress  ;  but 
though  he  did  not,  like  Don  Quixote,  imagine  that  his  queen  of  beauty 
passed  her  time  in  stringing  pearls  or  embroidering  devices  in  threads  of 
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gold, — he  yet  imagined  a  being  as  far  from  tbe  real  Sroadge  as  thepeer- 
less  Dulcinea  from  the  homely  Aldonza  Lorenzo.  The  occupation  she 
followed,  and  the  place  where  she  lived,  were  also  pleasant  objects  for  his 
imagination  to  dwell  upon.  The  Old  Bailey,  to  many  a  "  word  of  fear," 
was  to  Mr.  Cramp  a  harbour  of  refuge  from  all  the  ills  of  the  world. 

"  Slyver's  dining  rooms!"  he  ejaculated.  "I  wish  they  was  mine! 
That  would  be  something  like  a  business  to  go  in  for,  with  Her  behind 
the  counter,  slicing  the  biled  beef,  peeling  the  taters,  and  spooning  out 
the  gravy.  It  makes  my  mouth  water  to  think  of  it !  Ashamed  dP  her 
name !  I  fancy  not !  Where's  there  a  nicer !  Yes,  I  knows  of  one. 
Sarah  Cramp!  That's  about  where  it  is!  'I,  Sarah,  takes  jron, 
Obadiah " 

Has  there  yet  been  a  lover  with  bosom  untortured  by  jealousy  ?  What 
was  the  object  of  Miss  Mortimer's  visit  that  day?  To  plead, — how 
earnestly ! — ^for  Mr.  Squirl's  interference  in  behalf  of  Lorn, — to  o£fer  aR 
she  had  to  procure  his  release  from  prison ! 

''  She  took  and  hemptied  her  puss  just  as  if  she'd  been  shoveHing  out 
80  much  dirt !  And  a  crying  she  was !  What's  that  young  feller  to  her? 
*  He  wasn't  no  stranger  to  me.'  Them  was  her  words;  and  she  called 
him  'poor  Lorn.*  I'd  *poor'  him  if  I  had  him  here!  If  you've  any- 
thing to  pledge" — This  was  addressed  to  a  shabby-genteel  person  who 
came  with  a  bundle  into  the  front  shop — *'  if  you've  anything  to  pledge, 
take  it  round  to  the  right  door,  we  don't  do  business  of  that  sort  behnid 
this  here  counter.  Parcel  of  fools !  Haven't  got  no  hies  in  their  'edds^ 
I  say,  you  Peter,  whatever  that  chap  brings  show  it  to  me !  Squirl,  the 
old  screw,  was  looking  quite  sweet  on  her,  too !  Give  her  his  harm  when 
she  went  out.  '  Two  and  six'  for  a  coloured  shirt, — a  rag  like  that  I 
Why  it  ain't  worth  a  fourpenny  bit !  Threepence  is  all  we  can  give. 
There !     Roll  it  up,  Peter,  and  make  out  a  ticket !" 

Maundering  after  this  fashion — his  attention  claimed  ^m  time  to 
time  by  the  duties  of  his  profession — Mr.  Cramp  passed  the  greater 
part  of  the  afternoon. 

It  was  late  when  Mr.  Squirl  returned, — too  late  for  Mr.  Cramp  to 
carry  out  a  project  that  day  which  had  just  entered  his  brain, — and  the 
pawnbroker's  reception  by  his  assistant  was  far  from  cordial. 

'*  He  didn't  want  to  know  nothink  about  the  young  wagabone.  Mr. 
Squirl  might  keep  his  news  till  it  was  asked  for.  It  would  be  long 
enough,  he  dared  say,  afore  he  got  any 'one  to  in  teres  t^theirselves  about 
him  1" — a  conclusion  which,  as  far  as  Mr.  Squirl  was  concerned,  was  cer- 
tainly very  probable;  and  wrangling  and  jangling  as  usual,  the  evening 
closed  upon  the  pair. 

At  No.  4,  Snead's-gardens,  that  night,  Mr.  Cramp  sat  up  till  a  rery 
late  hour.  A  bottle  and  a  tumbler  were  before  him,  and  g^n  and  senti- 
ment had  reduced  him  to  a  very  maudling  condition. 

"  Thy  neck,"  he  muttered,  *<  is  as  a  tower  of  ivory ;  thine  eyes  like  the 
fish-pools  iiffHeshbon,  by  the  gate  of  Bath-rabbim ;  thy  nose  is  as  the 
tower  of  Leb-Leb- Lebanon,  which  looketh  towards  Dam-ascua.  Thy 
hair  is  like  a  fl-fl-flock  of  go-go-goats,  that  ap-pear  upon  M-M-Moont 
Gil-Gilead.  Thy  teeth — what  else  does  he  say?  No  m-m-matter.  VH 
d-d-dine  there  to-m-m-morrow  !** 
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The  works  which  have  been  executed  in  Paris  since  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Empire  have  certainly  made  it  the  most  admirable  city  in  the 
world. 

The  new  streets  afford  the  best  existing  specimens  of  the  straight  line 
architecture  which  the  popular  taste  of  the  moment  regards  with  such 
affection ;  they  present  this  type  under  the  most  striking  conditions  of 
width,  height,  and  length,  in  some  of  them,  especially  in  the  Rue  de 
Hivoli  and  the  Boulevard  de  Sebastopol,  the  excessive  regularity  of  the 
outline  disappears  in  the  almost  endless  perspective  which  they  offer ;  the 
proportions  are  so  large  that  the  monotonous  uniformity  of  the  detail  is 
forgotten  under  the  impression  produced  by  the  splendour  of  the  whole. 

The  new  public  buildings  are  generally  well  placed  and  effective.  The 
Louvre,  though  open  to  criticism  in  some  minor  points,  is  magnificent 
when  regarded  as  a  mass ;  the  great  barracks  of  Prince  Eugene  and  Na« 
poleon  would  be  almost  palaces  elsewhere ;  the  restorations,  particularly 
those  of  the  Bibliotheque  Imp^riale,  the  Beaux  Arts,  Notre-Dame,  and 
ihe  Sainte-Chapelle,  have  been  generally  well  studied  and  perfectly  exe- 
cuted. Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  glaring  failures — among 
which  the  Maine  which  has  been  stuck  up  as  a  pendant  to  the  old 
church  of  St  Germain  FAuxerrois,  and  the  two  theatres  now  building 
on  the  Place  du  Chitelet,  stand  first  for  conspicuous  ugliness  and  bad 
taste— all  that  has  been  done  is  externally  complete  and  grand.  This 
praise  applies  with  still  greater  force  to  the  parks  and  gardens  which  have 
been  so  liberally  created  in  and  round  Paris.  The  squares  of  the  Louvre^ 
St.  Jacques  la  Boucherie,  the  Conservatoire,  the  Temple,  and  the  Inno- 
cents, are  all  pretty  and  attractive;  while  the  new  flower-beds  of  the 
Champa  Elys^es,  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  the  Bois  de  Vincennes,  are 
really  admirable  specimens  of  ornamental  gardening  applied  on  the 
largest  scale.  Nothing  so  perfect,  or  so  perfectly  kept  up,  exists  in 
England. 

Whichever  way  the  eye  is  turned  in  the  finished  quarters  of  Paris  it 
meets  the  same  magnificence  of  view,  the  same  vastness  of  proportion. 
Strangers  may  well  be  bewildered  by  the  interminable  lines  of  splendid 
streets,  with  their  six-floored  white  stone   houses,  showing  twelve  or 
fifteen  windows  in  a  row.     At  every  large  opening  there  is  a  fountain  or 
a  bed  of  many-coloured  flowers,  replaced  as  fast  as  they  fade.    The  clear 
sky  brings  out  the  house-tops  as  if  they  were  cut  in  cardboard,  and  shows 
up  the  £stant  green  hills,  with  no  smoke  or  mist  to  dim  their  outline. 
The  senses  yield  to  the  pleasant  influence  of  so  much  grandeur,  and 
brightness,  and  colour;  but  just  when  you  are  thinking  what  a  charming 
place  Paris  is,  and  how  admirably  it  is  all  kept  up,  you  suddenly  come  on 
to  a  street  which  is  being  pulled  down  from  end  to  end ;  the  palaces  and 
gardens  you  have  just  left  are  replaced  by  crumbling  walls  and  crashing 
timbers,  the  sky  so  bright  just  now  is  hidden  by  the  dust  of  falling 
rubbish,  the  pavement  is  ankle-deep  in  dirt,  and  the  road  is  barred  by 
carts  of  old  materials  and  swearing  drivers.     You  are  painfully  and  prac- 
tically reminded   that  other  streets  have  been  demolished,  and  other 
houses  pulled  down  by  thousands,  to  make  room  for  those  which  you 
VOX.  L.  2  o 
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were  adminDg  before  your  day-dream  was  interrupted  by  this  bitter  con- 
trast ;  and,  in  spite  of  you,  a  little  question  suggests  itself  to  your  mind, 
"  How  is  all  this  done — what  has  it  cost — and  when  is  it  going  to  stopT 

The  question  is  impertinent  It  concerns  nobody,  and  nobody  can 
answer  it     At  least  so  they  seem  to  think  in  Paris. 

It  is  true  that  it  is  very  di£5cult  to  answer ;  it  is  even  admissible  that 
the  Parisians  are  right,  and  that  they  cannot  answer  it  at  all,  not  because 
reply  is  impossible,  but  because,  with  all  their  intelligence,  they  hare 
never  tried  to  make  one. 

It  may  be  because  they  think  the  subject  beyond  human  investigation 
that  the  people  of  Paris  nave  never  attempted  to  inquire  into  the  system 
pursued,  and  the  cost  incurred  in  the  reconstruction  of  their  city  nnce 
1852 ;  it  may  be  because  they  are  so  much  accustomed  to  see  their 
paternal  admmistration  do  every  single  thing  for  them,  without  consult- 
ing them,  that  they  are,  by  habit,  content  and  pleased  beforehand  with 
all  the  acts  of  their  chieh ;  it  may  be  because  they  are  afraid  to  calculate 
the  outlay,  for  fear  it  should  be  too  awiully  big,  and  that  they  prefer 
doubt  to  certainty ;  or  it  may  be  because But  no,  that  would  be  sedi- 
tious, so  we  will  not  say  it. 

Whatever  be  the  cause  of  their  silenoe  on  a  subject  which  concerns 
them  so  profoundly,  the  fact  is  that,  though  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  grumbling  about  it  lately,  they  have  scarcely  yet  attempted  to  seriously 
discuss  the  system  under  which  their  houses  are  being  demolished,  and 
Btill  less  to  make  a  total  of  the  various  elements  which  have  constituted  tiie 
expenditure  of  the  last  nine  years  on  the  streets  and  public  works  of  Paris. 

It  is  true  that  they  have  talked  between  themselves,  and  that  they  have 
even  ventured  to  cry  out  once  or  twice,  with  a  timid  little  voice,  against 
the  continuation  ot  so  much  destruction  and  so  much  expense  without 
their  leave  being  asked.  They  have  hinted  on  one  or  two  occasions  that 
perhaps,  with  all  respect  and  submission  to  the  prefect  and  municipality, 
it  might  just  be  possible  to  do  otherwise ;  and  they  have  presumed  to 
back  this  impudent  suggestion  by  the  observation  that,  after  all,  it  is  they 
who  pay  the  bill.  A  small  campaign  on  the  point  was  attempted  in  the 
Chamber  in  March,  and  a  series  of  good  articles  were  published  on  it  in 
the  Opinion  Nationale  during  the  spring,  by  MM.  Gu^roult  and  Fer- 
dinand de  Lasteyrie.  But  the  object  of  these  futile  efforts  was  rather  to 
acquire  some  sort  of  control  for  the  future  than  to  help  any  one  to  ascer- 
tain the  history  or  cost  of  what  has  already  been  done. 

The  care  of  the  future  belongs  to  the  Parisians  themselves ;  if  they  are 
satisfied  to  go  on  as  they  are,  we  have  no  right  to  tell  them  to  do  other- 
wise. But  the  past  is  the  property  of  the  whole  world ;  it  belongs  to  us 
as  much  as  to  them,  and  as  they  have  not  attempted  to  examme  its 
details,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  do  so  for  our  own  iostmc- 
tion ;  they  might  be  offended  if  we  presumed  to  say  for  theirs  alsow 

The  question  is  triple.  *^  How  has  it  been  done — ^what  has  it  cost 
'—and  where  is  it  going  to  end  ?"     We  will  look  at  each  part  separately. 

How  HAS  IT  BEEN  DONE  ? 

The  improvements  of  Paris  have  been  ordered  by  an  absolute  govern- 
ment, whose  object  and  interest  it  was  to  adorn  the  capital  and  to  provide 
sure  living  for  its  population  by  the  creation  of  constant  work.  They 
have  been  directed  and  partly  executed  by  a  municipal  administration 
named  by  the  state,  which,  wnile  obeying  the  orders  it  has  received,  has 
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been  stimulated  to  exaggeration  by  the  inevitable  ambition  of  associating 
its  memory  with  the  immensity  of  the  results  it  has  attained.  They  hare 
been  developed  beyond  all  measure  by  the  inoredible  rise  which  they  have 
produced  in  the  value  of  land,  and  by  the  profits  which  they  have  sud- 
denly created  in  favour  of  those  who  have  been  mixed  up  in  their  exeoa- 
tioo.  If  the  gambling  public  had  not  been  attracted  to  the  operation  the 
state  and  the  town  alone  could  never  have  performed  a  tenth  part  of  what 
has  been  ah-eody  done ;  but  they  called  speculation  to  their  aid,  and  it 
has  oome  with  such  a  rush  that  one-half  of  the  destruction  of  the  last  nine 
years  is  the  voluntary  act  of  the  house-owners  themselves.  The  state  and 
the  prefect  set  the  avalanche  rolling,  but  others  have  helped  them  to  push 
it  on,  and  if  it  has  come  down  on  the  peof^e's  heads  it  is  not  the  sole 
£Euilt  of  the  government 

The  improvements,  though  exclusively  controlled  and  approved  by  the 
municipality,  are  divided  into  the  two  classes  of  works  imposed  and  partly 
executed  by  it,  and  of  works  proposed  and  carried  out  by  private  specu« 
laftors  with  the  permission  of  the  town.  The  whole  moral  responsibility, 
and  the  whole  merit  or  demerit  of  the  plans,  rest  with  the  administra- 
tioD ;  but  the  speculators  of  Paris  have  taken  a  large  share  in  the  exe« 
cution,  and  have  seised  with  avidity  the  opportunities  of  personal  profit 
afforded  by  the  huge  commotion  produced  by  the  acts  and  initiative  of 
the  government 

S^  what  M.  G-u6roult  says  on  this  point  in  almost  Ae  only  publication 
that  has  appeared  on  the  subject.* 

"  Until  a  few  years  ago  building  in  Paris  was  a  purely  private  affair. 
A  proprietor  restored  an  old  house  or  built  a  new  one  on  unoccupied 
groond.  A  builder  put  up  a  block  in  the  hope  of  selling  it  at  a  profit 
Bat  in  each  case  the  proprietor  or  the  builder  took  account  of  the  habits 
sod  Decessities  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  quarter.  If  they  built  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Honore,  they  put  up  a  large  hotel  in  dressed  stone ;  if 
tbey  found  themselves  in  a  trading  neighbourhood,  the  house  was  in 
nibble ;  in  each  case  it  was  planned  to  meet  the  wants  of  its  special  class 
of  tenants. 

^^  Latterly,  a  diilB^rent  system  has  been  followed.  The  destruction  or^ 
eoostruction  of  an  entire  district  has  been  decreed  dpriariy  and  in  order 
to  find  the  money  required  for  such  a  heavy  undertaking,  the  municipality 
generally  treats  with  a  powerful  company  possessing  large  capital.  And 
this  is  how  the  thing  is  done : 

"  The  company,  which  is  directed  by  very  clever  people,  and  which 
employs  engineers  and  architects  of  talent,  submits  to  the  administration 
the  plans  which  it  has  imagined  for  the  creation  of  a  new  quarter.  If 
there  is  any  chance  of  their  being  adopted,  the  company  buys  before- 
hand, quietly  and  conditionally,  all  the  land  and  buildings  which  lie  in 
the  road  of  the  projected  work.  As  the  owners  have  no  notion  of  the 
grand  destiny  reserved  to  their  property,  they  sell  it  at  a  reasonable 
pnee.  As  soon  as  the  plan  is  adopted,  the  ManUeur  announoes  that  it 
u  to  be  executed,  and  then  the  price  jumps  up.  We  know  of  oasea 
vhere  the  land  was  bought  by  the  executing  company  at  21.  per  square 
jard,  and  was  re-sold  by  it  at  10/. 

"  But  the  company  cannot  do  everything  itself.     It  re-sells  part  of  the 
*  La  Libert^  et  les  Affaires,  p.  9. 
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land  to  specalatora,  aod,  of  course,  as  the  latter  buy  it  at  iOL,  they  sett 
it  again  at  12/.  or  14/. 

'*  With  laud  costing  so  dear  (and  it  is  generally  far  above  these  rates), 
it  is  natural  to  try  to  make  a  good  use  of  it.  So  a  grand  house  in  canred 
stone  is  put  upon  it,  and  as  the  house,  therefore,  costs  a  considerable 
quantity  of  money,  it  is  equally  natural  that  it  should  be  let  at  an  ex- 
ceedingly high  rent. 

"  The  person  who  at  last  buys  the  house  as  an  investment,*  takes  it  at 
a  price  wnich  covers  all  the  profits  previously  realised  by  the  company, 
the  land  speculator,  and  the  builder ;  he  only  gets  out  of  it  a  fair  interest 
for  his  money." 

This  quotation  gives  a  fair  general  idea  of  how  it  has  been  done. 
There  have  been  variations  of  detail ;  in  some  of  the  largest  cases  the 
town  itself  has  played  the  part  of  the  company,  has  bought  the  fated 
houses,  has  pulled  them  down,  and  has  re-sold  to  the  inevitable  speculator 
the  surface  left  after  deducting  the  area  of  the  new  street  created.  lo 
other  cases,  the  proprietors  have  demolished  their  own  houses  of  their 
own  accord,  and  no  better  proof  can  be  given  of  the  profits  gained  by 
the  substitution  of  new  houses  for  old  ones,  than  the  fact  that  of  the 
4349  houses  pulled  down  from  1852  to  1859,  only  2236  were  destroj^ 
by  the  town,  and  the  rest  by  the  owners  themselves.f  But  whatever  be 
the  name  or  position  of  the  destroyer,  the  same  system  has  been  followed, 
and  the  same  result  produced  in  every  case :  the  land  has  come  to  the 
builder  at  such  a  price  that  he  could  not  afford  to  put  a  poor  house  upon 
it :  he  was  forced  to  build  a  splendid  hotel  with  gilded  rooms,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  let  them  at  a  rent  sufiicient  to  pay  interest  on  the  outlay. 
The  purely  speculative  nature  of  nearly  all  this  buildmg  is  further  proved 
by  the  circumstance  that  out  of  814  houses  built  in  1854  and  1855,  only 
854  were  directed  by  architects,^  the  rest  were  constructed  by  the  con- 
tractors  themselves  on  their  own  plans,  to  sell  agdn. 

And  these  grand  houses  were  dear,  not  only  from  their  own  magm- 
ficenoe,  not  only  because  the  land  they  stood  on  was  dear  in  itself,  bet 
because  its  price  contained  the  value  of  the  previous  house  pulled  down 
to  make  room  for  the  new  one.  M.  Gu^roult  says  :§  *'  If  you  pull  down 
an  old  house  to  put  a  new  one  in  its  place,  it  is  bcNcause  you  are  certain 
to  let  the  latter  at  a  price  which  will  pay  interest  not  only  on  its  own 
real  cost,  but  on  the  value  of  the  house  you  destroy,  and  on  the  cost  of 
pulling  it  down. 

"  If  you  pull  down  existing  houses  to  replace  them  by  others,  you 
cannot  help  raising  rents,  and  if  tliis  is  done  simultaneously  in  every 
direction  all  over  the  town,  you  produce  a  rise  beyond  all  measure,  which 
is  still  further  aggravated  by  every  new  application  of  the  system. 

**If  you  built  on  unoccupied  land  the  result  would  be  perfect;  the 
new  houses  would  then  compete  with  the  old  ones,  and  rents  would  fiedl 
in  both.     But  it  is  the  exact  contrary  which  is  done." 

Not  only  are  the  rents  of  the  new  houses  enormous,  for  the  reasons 
just  given,  but  those  of  the  old  ones  have  been  tripled,  out  of  pure  and 
natural  sympathy  with  the  splendid  and  expensive  neighbours  they  have 

*  As  the  system  of  ground-rent  is  unknown  in  France,  all  houses  are  frc^old, 
and  the  land  they  stand  on  is  bought  with  tliem. 
t  Monit€ur,  December  8,  1859.  J  Revue  Municipale,  June  16,  1855. 

S  La  Libert^  et  les  Affaires,  p.  19. 
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received.  The  proprietors  of  the  old  houses,  that  is  to  say,  those  who 
owned  them  before  1852,  have  now  about  three  times  their  original 
income;  while  those  who  buy  houses  at  present,  whether  new  or  old,  only 
get  five  per  cent,  for  their  money,  and  will  be  ruined  as  soon  as  the  in- 
evitable reaction  arrives.  When  that  reaction  takes  place,  the  public  will 
gain  in  one  respect  by  the  changes  which  have  been  effected,  for  they  will 
return  to  ordinary  rates  of  rent  with  infinitely  finer-looking  houses  than 
they  had  before. 

And  this  is  not  all.  Not  only  have  entire  districts  been  swept  away ; 
not  only  have  thriving  streets  been  turned  into  blocks  of  houses,  and 
blocks  of  good  houses  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  streets  that  nobody 
wanted  ;  not  only  during  the  first  four  years  of  the  improvements  were 
the  demolitions  more  numerous  than  the  constructions,  so  suddenly 
depriving  the  constantly  increasing  populations  of  a  sufficient  supply  of 
lodging  ;  not  only  have  rents  and  land  got  up  to  such  fantastic  rates,  that 
some  of  the  fortunes  made  by  land  speculators  since  1852  are  almost  as 
rapid,  and  almost  as  gpreat,  as  those  of  Aladdin  or  Monte  Christo ;  not 
only  are  the  Parisians  ruining  themselves  as  fast  as  they  can  go,  because 
the  cost  of  life  has  grown  beyond  their  means,  and  because  they  will  not 
change  their  habits  and  go  to  live  in  the  country,  but,  in  addition  to  all 
this,  some  of  the  works  executed,  or  projected,  are  so  miserably  planned 
that,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  this  wanton  expense  and  riotous 
elevation  of  price  have  either  been  utterly  thrown  away  as  regards 
sensible  and  useful  improvement^  or  have  been  incurred  under  circum- 
stances which  might  have  been  avoided  by  a  little  management  or  fore- 
thought The  twelve  concentric  boulevards  round  the  Arch  of  Triumph 
are  a  good  example  of  the  absurd  folly  which  has  sought  destruction  for 
destruction's  sake ;  the  new  street  through  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg 
is  another;  the  proposed  reconstruction  of  the  Rond  Point  of  the  Champs 
Elys^  is  a  third ;  the  prolongation  of  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain  is  a 
fourth.  Entirely  new  houses,  only  a  year  or  two  old,  are  being  pulled  down 
again,  in  consequence  of  a  modification  of  the  municipal  plans.  But 
perhaps  the  most  striking  case,  because  we  have  details  about  it,  is  that  of 
the  new  Boulevard  Malesherbes,  which  was  opened  on  August  14.  This 
street  was  projected  in  1808  by  Frochot,  then  prefect  of  Paris,  who 
estimated  that  it  would  cost  the  town  56,000/. ;  as  it  was  not  wanted  it 
was  not  executed,  and  the  project  remained  asleep  until  it  was  suddenly 
taken  up  and  instantly  executed  eighteen  mouths  ago,  no  one  knows  why, 
unless  it  be  to  prove  that  the  prefect  can  draw  a  hay-fork,  which  is  its 
shape,  as  well  as  a  straight  line.  If  it  had  been  constructed  under  the 
First  Empire  it  might  have  been  understood,  as  it  would  then  have 
cheaply  laid  open  a  new  quarter  of  Paris ;  but  its  execution  now  has  cost 
the  town  1,200,000/1,*  more  than  twenty-one  times  the  original  estimate. 
The  ten  houses  of  the  left  side  of  the  Rue  Rumfort,  wliich  were  destroyed 
to  put  that  quiet  street  into  the  Ibe  required,  cost  alone  115,000/.  What 
incredible  folly ! 

We  asked  how  has  it  been  done  ?  It  has  been  done  by  the  strong  hand 
of  irresponsible  power ;  it  has  been  carried  out  by  obedient  and  irre- 
sponsible instruments;  it  has  been  backed  up  and  developed  by  furious 
private  speculation ;  it  has  been  done  recklessly  and  wildly,  without 
measure  or  prudence,  and  everywhere  at  once.  The  town  has  been  em, 
*  JReow  Munic^U,  July  20,  1860. 
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bellished,  the  stre^ets  widened,  and  circulation  rendered  more  easy,  but  the 
poor  have  been  driven  out,  Heaven  knows  where,  and  the  middle  clasKS 
have  been  loaded  with  charges  which  they  cannot  bear;  it  is  true  that  the 
rich  have  been  magnificently  lodged,  and  that  the  lucky  people  who  have 
dealt  in  land  have  made  so  much  money  that  the  world  is  glad  to  takeiti 
hat  off  when  it  meets  them,  and  envies  their  rapid  fortune.  Saeh  is  the 
morality  of  the  moment. 

What  has  it  cost  ? 

The  cost  of  the  improvements  of  Paris  is  not  composed  solely  of 
traceable  items  of  expenditure.  The  apparent  outlay,  officially^  acknow- 
ledged, is  comparatively  nothing.  But  the  unieen  cost  is  incredibly 
enormous;  it  amounts  to  a  sum  which  figures  hardly  express  and  the  head 
hardly  realises.  And  this  vast  expenditure  is  not  all,  there  is  the  sodil 
and  sanitary  price  which  is  paid  as  well  The  Parisians — for  it  most  be 
borne  in  nana  that  it  all  falls  on  them — ^not  only  pay  in  hard  cash  and  in 
every  form  for  their  splendid  streets  and  flow^  squiares,  not  only  does 
their  dinner  cost  them  more  because  the  octroi  dues  are  ndsed  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  increased  expenditure  of  the  town,  not  only  is  their  rent 
tripled  since  1851  because  the  value  of  property  has  gone  up  in  that  pro- 
portion, but,  though  they  can  live  in  more  gorgeous  houses  and  in  grander 
rooms  (provided  they  pay  for  them),  their  conditions  of  existence  an 
beginning  to  be  modified,  and  their  health  will  probably  ultimately  safe 
firom  the  various  consequences  of  the  system  pursued  during  the  last  nine 
years.  These  are  h\g  sounding  words  to  apply  to  the  results  of  street- 
building  ;  time  will  snow  whether  they  are  true. 

Let  us  look  at  the  cash  part  of  the  account  first ;  the  other  elements 
will  come  in  afterwards. 

The  works  executed  in  Paris  are  paid  for  either  by  the  state^  die  nrani- 
cipality,  private  individuals,  or  companies. 

The  expenses  incurred  by  the  state  for  building  purposes  are  indicated 
in  the  detuled  budgets  of  the  different  ministries  under  whose  cootrol 
they  are  laid  out  It  would  take  a  week  to  trace  them  all,  and  the  labour 
would  virtually  be  thrown  away,  for  the  following  reasons.  Oovemment 
expenditure,  in  a  reasonable  limit,  is  always  more  or  less  neoeasary  in  a 
capital,  and  is  only  open  to  criticism  or  attack  when  it  becomes  extravagaot 
or  out  of  proportion  with  the  results  obtained.  This  is  not  yet  die  ease 
in  Paris,  for  the  share  of  the  improvements  effected  «noe  the  Empse, 
which  have  been  charged  to  the  national  account,  is  said  not  to  exceed 
six  millions,  including  the  Louvre.  Again,  the  sum,  whether  it  be  five^ 
six,  or  seven  millions,  is  such  a  drop  of  water  in  the  total  at  whidi  we 
shall  presently  arrive,  that  we  might  almost  pass  it  over  with  indifOneoee. 
Furthermore,  the  question  is  to  trace  the  cost  paid  by  the  Parinans  then- 
selves  for  these  improvements.  While,  therefore,  we  will  eonnt  mx  n^ 
lions  as  the  approximative  amount  of  the  government  outlay,  it  is  nally 
a  matter  of  no  import  whether  that  figure  is  right  or  wrong. 

The  expenditure  incurred  by  the  town  is  more  easy  to  get  at,  because 
ihe  analysis  of  the  budget  of  each  year  states,  under  the  title  of  extra- 
ordinary expenses,  the  annual  outlay  for  new  works.  From  1852  to  1861 
inclusive  these  extraordinary  expenses,  including  the  cost  of  aaseiiiig^ 
the  banlieue  (which  must  be  counted  among  the  improvements),  have 
amounted  to  nine  millions  of  net  cost,  after  deducting  ^  valoe  of  land 
and  materiab  re*sold,  but  not  including  the  immense  and  constantly 
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growing  expense  of  keeping  up  the  new  works,  especially  the  parks  and 
gardens.  The  real  outlay  has,  of  course,  been  very  much  larger ;  from 
1852  to  1866  alone  the  town  paid  more  than  fiye  millions  for  houses  to 
pull  down.* 

Of  the  nine  millions,  the  principal  known  items  are  :f 

Cost  of  the  changes  and  enlargements         £  £  £ 
of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne      ....    566,000 
Less — subTcntion  from  the  govern- 
ment       95,000 

Sales  of  land  and  materials       .    283,000 

878,000 

188,000 

Avenue  de  rimp^ratrice 170,000 

Boulevard  de  Sebaatojpol 1,082,000 

Less — subvention  m>m  the  govern- 
ment     126,000 

956,000 

Halles  Centralest 1,492,000 

Hue  de  Bivoli 2,506,000 

3,998,000 
Less — sales  of  land  and  materials .        .        .    1,280,000 

2,718,000 

The  rest  is  in  comparatively  smaller  works. 

The  nine  millions  were  provided  partly  by  an  increase  of  the  octroi  and 
house  taxes,  but  mainly  by  a  series  of  loans  on  municipal  debentures,  re- 
payable annually  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  town. 

The  state  and  the  town  together  have  therefore  spent  about  fif^n 
millions  between  them ;  if  the  cost  of  the  improvements  of  Paris  were 
limited  to  that,  it  would  be  a  very  moderate  price  to  pay  for  suob  a 
splendid  external  result. 

But  this  figure  might  just  as  well  be  thrown  aside  altogether,  for  it 
shrinks  into  contemptible  insignificance  when  the  unseen  elements  of  ooft 
are  Imraght  to  light. 

These  unseen  elements  cannot  be  absolutely  proved,  for  nobody  hai 
ever  put  them  together ;  they  oan  only  be  estimiUed  by  personal  appre- 
ciation ;  but  as  it  is  possible  to  base  the  estimate  mainly  on  the  figures 
of  the  Moniieur  itself,  it  can  hardly  get  very  hx  wrong. 

From  1852  to  1869,  9617  houses  were  eiUier  built  or  rebuilt  in  Piuri8;§ 
in  1860,  8986  others  were  added  to  the  list;|J  it  is  probable  that  1861 
will  see  as  many  more,  but  to  keep  safe,  we  will  only  count  it  for  3000. 
The  general  total  of  new  constructions  since  1852  amounts,  therefore,  to 
16,608.  Now  a  proportion  of  these  houses  were  only  enlarged  or 
restored ;  the  official  returns  do  not  distinguish  them  firom  the  others,  but 
lei^e  you  to  vaguely  suppose  that  nearly  all  were  entirely  new.  Let  us 
be  generous ;  let  us  count  only  12,000  as  new,  and  the  remaining  4603 
as  eld  houses  enlarged  or  repaured.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  average 
space  occupied  by  each  of  these  12,000  houses  is  at  least  300  square  yards, 
ooorts  included ;  no  Parisian  will  consider  this  estimate  to  be  exaggerated. 
As  the  knd  they  stand  on  has  fir(»itage  on  streets,  which  are  now  among 

♦  Momieur,  September  23.  1856.  t  I^^^m  -^P"^  ^^  ^®^^' 

t  Ibid.,  May  6  and  7, 185S.  }  Ibid.,  December  5, 1869. 

I  Ibid.,  December  24,  1860. 
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the  best  in  Paris,  it  certainly  represents  to  the  present  proprietors  an 
arerage  value  of  at  least  16/.  per  square  yard.  But  in  1861  the  mean 
value  of  thb  same  land  was  not  above  4L;  there  has  therefore  been  a  lise 
of  12/.  per  yard  since.  If  the  two  elements  of  16/.  and  4/.  are  not 
absolutely  exact,  the  difference  of  12/.  between  1851  and  1861  is 
certainly  real.  At  12/.  per  yard  for  extra  value  produced  by  the  im- 
provements, the  land  alone  of  the  12,000  houses  represents  an  additional 
cost  of  43,200,000/.  The  price  of  building  is  known ;  it  cannot  be  €ir, 
either  way,  from  25/.  per  square  yard  for  a  six-floored  house  of  the  ex- 
pensive and  uselessly  ornamental  type  adopted.  Calculating  this  on  250 
yards  per  house,  which  allows  the  large  proportion  of  one-sixth  of  the 
whole  area  for  courts,  the  12,000  houses  have  cost  75,000,000/.  So  that, 
unless  there  is  a  mbtake  in  the  multiplication,  the  whole  outlay  to  the 
present  owners  comes  out  at  118,200,000/.  for  the  12,000  houses,  not 
including  14,400,000/.  for  the  original  value  of  their  surface  at  41.  per 
yard.  Adding  the  latter  sum,  the  average  value  per  house  stands  at 
11,050/. 

The  number  of  houses  demolished  up  to  this  date  may  be  put  at  6520.* 
One-half  of  them  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  town, 
and  the  cost  therefore  is  counted  in  its  budgets;  but  the  other  half,  3260, 
were  pulled  down  by  the  proprietors  themselves.  If  the  value  of  these 
latter  is  put  at  only  2000/.  each,  without  land,  their  demolition  represents 
a  loss  of  6,520,000/. 

We  ha? e  estimated  that  4608  houses  have  been  enlarged  or  repaired ; 
the  cost  of  this  work  may  be  put  at  an  average  of  1500/L  per  house, 
giving  a  total  of  6,904,000/. 

The  total  cost  of  the  private  demolitions  and  constructions  since  1851 
comes  out,  therefore,  at  131,624,000/. 

And  this  incredible  amount  is  in  all  probability  considerably  under  the 
reality ;  for  the  fact  is,  that  while  we  have  taken  the  present  average  value 
of  land  in  the  new  streets  at  16/.,  it  is  worth  10/.  in  the  worst  of  them, 
and  50/.  in  the  best 

But  this  is  not  all  yet.  There  is  a  little  addition  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  millions  to  make  from  another  source. 

The  real  value  of  an  operation  is  not  represented  by  its  apparent  first 
cost  alone;  all  the  subsidiary  expenses  resulting  either  from  the  operatioo 
itself  or  from  the  consequences  produced  by  it  must  be  included.  It  is, 
therefore,  necessary  to  remember  that  the  improvements  of  Paris  have 
had  the  effect  of  enormously  increasing  the  rental  of  all  the  houses  left 
untouched.  The  contagion  of  the  extravagant  rents  of  the  new  houses 
has  spread  everywhere,  and  the  opinion  of  the  best-informed  people  is, 
that,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  old  houses  are  now  let  at  a  mean  of 
three  times  what  they  fetched  in  1851.  In  fact,  during  the  last  eight 
years  the  Parisians  have  perpetually  found  themselves  in  the  pleasant 
position  of  choosing  between  a  notice  to  quit  or  a  rental  successively 
doubled,  tripled,  or  quadrupled,  according  to  the  position  of  the  house  or 
the  imagination  of  the  landlord.     This  universal  rise  in  the  value  of  pro- 

Eerty  exceeds  even  the  abundant  ideas  formed  on  the  subject  by  the 
ouse-owuers  themselves.     Here  is  a  proof  of  it.    At  the  auction  sides  in 
France  the  upset  price  is  generally  fixed  at  very  nearly  the  supposed 

*  4849  houses  were  pulled  down  from  1852  to  1589  {Monitew,  Dec.  5,  185S); 
1171  in  1860  {MonUeur,  Dec.  24,  1860);  and  say  1000  io  1861:  total,  6520. 
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ralue,  but  now-a-days  the  prices  obtained  go  far  above  it ;  on  27th  April 
]ast  fifteen  old  houses  were  sold  at  one  sitting ;  their  total  upset  price 
was  60,750/.,  and  they  fetched  97,210/. :  this  case  is  a  very  ordinary  one. 
The  rise  is  a  direct,  distinctly  traceable,  and  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  works  which  have  been  executed,  of  the  destruction  of  more  than  a 
fiflh  of  the  whole  number  of  houses  which  previously  existed  (there  were 
30,770  houses  in  1861,  and  we  have  just  shown  that  6620  have  been 
pulled  down  since),  and  of  the  exaggerated  value  given  to  the  new  ones 
not  only  by  iheir  splendid  frontage  in  the  best  streets  in  Pans,  but  also 
by  the  accumulation  of  the  value  of  two  houses  into  one.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  denied  that  as  the  Parisians  pay  in  the  form  of  increased 
rental  for  the  general  rise  in  the  value  of  the  old  houses,  just  as  they  pay 
by  higher  taxes  for  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  town,  the  capital  sum 
represented  by  this  rise  of  rent  or  interest  (which  in  this  case  is  exactly 
the  same  thing)  ought  to  be  included  in  the  total  effective  cost  of  the  ope- 
ration which  has  produced  it. 

The  increase  of  capital  thus  created,  exists ;  the  fact  is  indisputable ; 
what  is  the  amount  which  it  has  attained  ? 

We  know  almost  exactly  what  was  the  total  amount  of  the  rents  of 
Paris  in  1861 :  the  returns  of  the  house  taxes  enable  us  to  arrive  at  it. 
We  have  only  to  allow  for  the  notorious  fact  that  rents  are  always  stated 
to  the  tax-gatherer  at  20  per  cent,  under  their  real  amount,  and  for  the 
circumstance  that,  as  all  rents  under  6/.  are  not  taxed  at  all,  the  number 
of  lodgings  in  that  category  must  be  calculated  by  subtracting  the  number 
of  taxed  apartments  from  the  total  number  known  to  exist  at  the  time  : 
the  difference  will  necessarily  indicate  the  number  of  untaxed  lodgings. 

Now  in  1861  the  taxed  rents  were  composed  as  follows:* 
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£ 

57,139  apartments  from 

I    6  to  10 

say 

8 

467,112 

57,617 

ij 

>9 

10  „  16 

tf 

13 

749,021 

13,240 

ft 

}} 

16  „  20 

tf 

18 

220,320 

6,810 

a 

ft 

20  „  24 

ft 

22 

149,320 

4.127 

$t 

tf 

24  „  28 

ft 

26 

107,302 

4,996 

iy 

JJ 

28  „  32 

ft 

30 

149,880 

5,033 

$$ 

}> 

32  „  40 

ft 

36 

181,188 

3,157 

a 

?} 

40  „  48 

ft 

44 

138,908 

5,402 

$i 

» 

48  „  64 

ft 

56 

302,512 

4,481 

)9 

if 

64  „  96 

ft 

80 

358,480 

5,302 

39 

above 

96 

ft 

110 

583,220 

166,304  3,397,763 

To  reach  the  known  total  of  385,242  lodg- 
ings, 218,938  lodgings  of  less  than  6/.  rent 
must  be  added— say  5/.  ....     1,094,690 

4,492,453 
But  to  arrive  at  the  real  total  of  1851,  we 
add,  for  the  reason  given  above,  20  per 
cent.         .......        898,490 

Total    ....  £5,390,943 
On  the  total  population  of  1,021,630,  not  including  the  garrison,  this 
gives,  for  1861,  an  average  rental  of  51.  6s.  per  head. 

*  ConsommatioDS  de  Paris,  p.  38.    Husfon. 
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As  one-fifth  of  the  houses  on  which  this  table  was  drawn  up  have  been 
pulled  down  since,  its  total  must  be  reduced  in  the  same  proportion  for 
the  purposes  of  the  present  calculation.  Let  us  take  it,  therefore,  at  only 
4,312,755/.,  representing  at  5  per  cent,  a  capital  of  86,255,100/.  We 
put  the  present  total  rent  of  the  old  houses  still  existing  at  three  times  its 
amount  in  1851  ;  it  therefore  follows,  that  as  the  value  of  money  has  not 
changed  in  the  interval,  the  capital  also  is  tripled.  The  86,255,  lOOL  of 
1851  have,  therefore,  become  258,765,300/.  in  1861 ;  the  di£fereDce  be- 
tween the  two,  172,510,200/.,  must  be  carried  to  the  debit  of  the  cost 
account  of  the  works  which  have  produced  it 

And  now  let  us  add  all  this  up : 

£ 
The  state  has  spent 6,000,000 


The  town  of  Paris  has  spent 


The  19,000  new  houses  have  cost,  not  including  >  t  i «  ar^  /w^ 

the  value  of  their  surface  in  1851        .        .J  A^»'^^>^ 

The  private  demolitions  have  cost       .        .    .  6,520,000 

The  enlargements  or  repairs  of  4603  old  houses  >  ^  qq^  q^^ 


have  cost 


The  surplus  value  given  to  the  old  remaining  }    1 79  riq  000 


houses  by  the  general  movement  is 


9,000,000 


The  total  present  cost  of  the  improvements  of  >  on,  o  i  qa  nnn 
Paris  is  therefore        .        .        .        .        .  j  3^319,154,000 

If  it  were  possible  to  count  it  exactly,  it  would  probably  come  cot  s 
vast  deal  higher. 

Of  this  general  total  cost,  either  directly  paid  or  indirectly  prodooed, 
how  much  has  been  useful  and  productive  expenditure,  and  how  much  has 
been  pure  waste  and  loss  P  The  calculation  would  be  incomplete  if  we 
did  not  make  an  attempt  to  distinguish  betwe^i  the  two. 

First  of  all,  we  exclude  altogether  from  the  question  the  rise  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  price  of  land  ;  that  rise  either  represents  a  definitely 
acquired  increase  of  value,  or  is  only  a  speculative  and  momentaiy 
augmentation,  which  will  disappear  with  the  reaction  which  will  iofBillibly 
arrive.  If  it  disappears  again,  it  will  have  produced  a  simple  displace* 
ment  of  capital  iinom  one  pocket  to  another,  without  really  affectmg  the 
general  wealth;  while  if^  contrarily  to  our  expectations,  it  ^ould  become 
consolidated,  the  extra  value  will  remain  a  permanent  charge  on  the 
future  in  the  form  of  rent.  In  neither  case  can  the  rise  be  considered 
either  as  loss  or  as  productive  outlay ;  it  forms  a  category  apart  in  the 
composition  of  the  present  cost  of  the  works  of  Paris. 

Let  us  look  at  tne  other  items  of  the  account,  which  consist  solely  of 
demolitions  and  constructions. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  whole  of  the  six  millions  spent  by  the  state 
has  been  usefully  employed  in  public  buildings  or  in  justifiable  sab- 
ventions. 

But  the  value  of  the  6520  houses  which  have  been  pulled  down  is 
utterly  wasted :  at  2000/.  each,  the  rate  at  which  we  have  ahready  esti- 
matea  them,  they  represent  a  net  loss  of  13,040,000/.,  of  which  one- 
half  stands  against  the  9,000,000/.  spent  by  the  town,  and  the  other 
half  against  the  private  proprietors. 

The  12,000  new  houses,  which  have  been  constructed  at  an  arenge 
cost  of  25L  per  square  yard,  constitute  a  class  of  building  out  of  all 
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hannonj  with  the  fortunes  and  wants  of  the  people  ;  if  their  means  and 
necessities  had  heen  considered,  these  houses  would  have  heen  built  like 
their  predecessors,  and  their  cost  would  not  hare  exceeded  17/.  per  yard. 
We  hare  explained  why  they  have  been  put  up  on  so  extravagant  a 
model ;  the  expense  so  incurred  has  created  a  difference  of  8/.  per  yard 
of  utterly  useless  outlay,  which  will  disappear  with  the  reaction,  when, 
notwithstanding  their  large  first  cost,  the  value  of  these  houses  will  fall 
to  a  level  with  the  rent- paying  means  of  their  inhabitants.  As  we  have 
calculated  the  12,000  houses  to  occupy  250  yards  each,  this  waste  of  8/. 
peryard  constitutes  an  effective  loss  of  24,000,000/. 

The  cost  of  enlarging  or  repairing  the  old  houses  is  a  wise  and  useful 
expenditure ;  there  is  nothing  to  be  carried  to  loss  under  that  head  :  in- 
deed, it  is  a  pity  that  the  sum  is  not  larger. 

We  have,  then,  the  following  items  of  absolute  waste  : 

Demolition  of  6520  houses,  at  2000/.  each  ....  13,040,000 
Over-oost  of  the  12,000  new  houses 24,000,000 

Total  wasted        ....    37,040,000 


The  items  of  useful  expenditure  are : 

Spent  by  the  state 6.000,000 

Spent  by  the  town,  the  difference  between    .      .    .    £9,000,000 

and  bialf  &e  loss  on  the  houses  demolished  .        .       6,520,000 


Usefnl  and  durable  value  of  the  12,000  new  houses, 
the  difference  between  their  total  cost    .        .    .      75,000,000 
uid  their  over-cost,  counted  above      .        .        .     24,000,000 


2,480,000 


51.000,000 


Cost  of  the  repairs  of  old  houses 6,904,000 

Total  of  useful  expenditure    .    .    66,384,000 
As  all  the  surplus  beyond  these  two  calculations  represents  the  rise  in 
land,  the  general  division  of  outlay  oomes  out  as  follows  : 

Amount  wasted  and  lost £37,040,000 

Amount  usefully  expended 66,384,000 

Bise  in  the  value  of  land  since  1851     .        .        .    215,710,000 

£319,134,000 

The  money  cost  of  the  improvements  of  Paris  being  thus  approxi- 
mately  esUblished,  with  the  aid,  it  is  true,  of  a  good  deal  of  hypothetical 
calculatioD,  let  us  see  wluCt  are  the  other  elements  of  the  price  paid  for 
them. 

In  1817  the  population  was  713,966  (including  the  garrison  for 
15,549),  the  number  of  houses  was  26,801  ;♦  consequently  the  number 
of  inhabitants  per  house  averaged  26^.  As  the  area  of  the  town,  within 
die  old  octroi  walls,  was  8492  acres,  it  follows  that  the  density  of  the 
population  was  at  the  rate  of  82  persons  per  acre. 

In  1851  the  population  had  risen  to  1,053,262  (of  whom  31,732  were 
soldiers),  the  number  of  houses  had  got  up  to  30,770,*  but  as  544  of 
them  were  either  unlet  or  were  under  construction,  the  proportion  of 
occupants  per  house  must  be  calculated  only  on  the  30,222  houses  really 

♦  Statistique  compart  de  la  France,  ii.  414.    Block. 
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let,  aud  this  latter  figure  still  includes  813  houses  used  as  public  esta- 
blishments, and  which,  therefore,  did  not  serve  to  lodge  inhabitants  in 
ihe  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  But,  without  making  any  redaction  on 
that  score,  it  results  that  the  proportion  of  inhabitants  per  house  had  got 
up  to  34^ ;  the  total  number  of  separate  families,  or  tenants  (corre- 
sponding to  the  number  of  apartments  let),  was  385,242 ;  so  the  average 
number  of  tenants  per  house  was  12|^ :  the  general  density  had  risen  to  124 
per  acre.     This  was  the  state  of  the  case  when  the  improvements  beguL 

In  1856  the  population  was  1,174,346,  of  whom  22,368  were  soldiers: 
the  density  had  thereupon  risen  to  138^  per  acre.  And  this  augmenta- 
tion was  aggravated  by  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  houses,  which, 
firom  30,770  in  1851,  had  &llen,  in  consequence  of  the  excess  of  demo- 
litions over  the  new  constructions,  to  30,175  in  1856.  Of  the  latt» 
number  609  were  building  or  uninhabited;  therefore  the  occupied  houses 
amounted  to  only  29,566,  containing  an  average  of  40  people  each. 

But  while  the  number  of  houses  had  diminished,  the  number  of  apart- 
ments which  they  contained  had  risen  from  411,649  in  1851,  to  432,501 
in  1856;t  so  that  the  growing  density  of  the  population  had  already 
begun  to  produce  the  cutting-up  of  the  old  apartments  into  two.  This 
multiplication  of  lodgings  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  grater  number  of 
them  contained  in  the  new  houses,  because  comparatively  few  of  ihe 
latter  were  yet  finished  in  1856.  The  pressing  demand  for  lodging- 
room  in  1856  is  still  further  proved  by  the  fact  that,  while  there  were 
26,407  apartments  vacant  in  1851,  there  were  only  5659  to  let  in 
18564  "^^^  wholesale  demolitions  had  produced  their  effect^  and  had 
screwed  up  the  population  to  an  unendurable  density. 

In  1859  matters  had  decidedly  improved.  There  are  no  exact  returns 
for  that  year,  but,  by  a  little  arithmetic,  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  an  idea 
of  the  position.  The  number  of  houses  pulled  down  from  1852  to  1859 
having  been  4349,  and  the  number  built  during  the  same  period  9617,  a 
balance  of  5268  houses  had  been  added  (counting  them  all  as  new,  which 
was  not  the  case)  to  the  total  of  30,770  which  existed  in  1851  ;  there 
were,  therefore,  36,038  houses  in  1859.  As  there  was  a  diminution  of 
595  houses  from  1851  to  1856,  it  follows  that  the  increase  from  1856  to 
1859  was  5863.  In  1856,  609  houses  were  building  or  empty,  at  least 
1000  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  same  state  in  1859,  so  that 
the  total  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  that  year  cannot  be  estimated 
higher  than  35,000.  The  population  was  probably  about  1,250,000,  so 
that,  on  these  showings,  the  number  of  inhabitants  per  house  had  fallen 
again  to  35  ^,  while  the  general  density  had  increased  to  147  per  acre. 

This  brings  the  history  of  the  movement  caused  by  the  demolitions 
and  new  constructions  tp.  the  latest  date  at  which  a  comparison  with  pre- 
ceding years  is  possible,  for  on  January  1,  1860,  the  limits  of  Paris  were 
carried  from  the  octroi  wall  to  the  fortifications,  incorporadog  the' 
banlieue,  increasing  all  the  figures,  and  upsetting  the  terms  of  the  calcu- 
lation. Let  us  see  what  were  the  economical  and  hygienic  consequences 
to  the  population  of  the  works  executed  from  1852  to  1859. 

In  1851,  before  the  improvements  began,  there  were  34  f  inhabi- 
tants per  house,  paying  an  average  rent  of  5/.  58.  per  head,  and  the 
general  density  was  124  persons  per  acre. 

*  Statistique  compar^e  de  la  France,  ii.  415;  and  Consommations  de  Paris, 
p.  22.     Husson. 
t  SUtiatique  compart  de  la  France,  11.  415.  $  Ibid. 
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In  1859  the  number  of  occupants  per  house  was  roateriallj  the  same, 
85  4»  ^ut  the  density  had  risen  to  147  per  acre,  and  the  mean  rent  to 
15/.  15s.  per  head.  The  number  of  apartments  was  still  insufficient,  for 
there  were  only  10,998  vacant  in  December,  I860,*  against  26,407  in 
1851.  The  temporary  rise  to  40  inhabitants  per  house,  which  occurred 
in  1856,  had  passed  away,  but  the  growing  agglomeration  of  population, 
though  it  may  be  attributed  rather  to  the  general  movement  from  the 
country  to  the  towns,  which  has  been  so  marked  in  France  of  late  years, 
than  to  the  special  effects  of  the  works  executed,  had  exaggerated  the  evil 
consequences  which  have  resulted  for  the  population  Arom  the  character 
and  ibrm  of  the  new  houses  which  have  been  built. 

Previously  to  1852,  the  Paris  houses  generally,  with  certain  exceptions 
in  the  commercial  quarters,  had  large  back  courts,  and  many  of  them  had 
even  gardens.  But  when  the  value  of  land  began  to  rise,  such  open 
spaces  became  too  valuable  to  be  left  idle.  They  were  all  very  well  as 
long  as  land  averaged  SL  per  square  yard,  but  when  it  got  up  to  20/.  or 
30/.,  the  capital  they  represented  grew  too  large  to  he  kept  unproductive. 
Another  house  was  built  behind  the  old  one  (two  or  three  if  the  court  or 
garden  were  long  enough),  and  the  same  surface  at  once  lodged  two  or 
three  times  as  many  inhabitants,  and  produced  a  proportionate  increase 
of  rental.  This  system,  which  would  have  been  impossible  formerly, 
because  the  people  would  have  refused  to  live  in  such  places,  was  accepted 
by  the  unhappy  Parisians  of  1856,  who  took  refuge  from  the  demolitions 
in  these  back  courts.  The  want  of  air  and  light  was  no  concern  of  the 
landlord ;  all  he  cared  for  was  the  sudden  productiveness  of  idle  capital. 

It  is  true  that  this  system  of  building  deep  houses  one  behind  the 
other  13  not  absolutely  new ;  examples  of  it  exist  in  some  of  the  old 
bouses.  No.  30,  Rue  Basse  du  Rempart,  now  pulled  down  to  make 
room  for  the  H6tel  de  la  Paix,  had  four,  successive  court-yards,  but  they 
were  all  large  and  airy,  and  did  not  resemble  the  dark  wells  of  the  pre- 
sent system,  from  the  bottom  of  which  you  can  almost  see  the  stars  by 
daylight  up  a  shaft  seven  stories  high. 

Go  into  the  courts  of  the  new  houses  (when  they  have  any)  and 
see  what  they  are  like.  Count  the  windows  which  take  their  air  and 
light  from  them ;  in.  some  of  the  worst  cases  you  will  find  eighty  windows 
looking  into  a  well  twenty  feet  square  and  seventy  feet  deep. 

A  more  striking  example  still  is  furnished  by  trie  view  from  the  tower 
of  St.  Jacques  la  Boucherie.  Cross  the  pretty  garden  which  surrounds 
the  base  of  that  old  Crothic  steeple — try  not  to  be  upset  by  the  four  or 
five  hundred  children  who  aro  romping  there  in  the  air  which  their 
mothers  cannot  give  them  at  home — and  pant  up  the  winding  staircase 
to  the  top.  At  your  feet  run  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  east  and  west,  and  the 
Boulevaid  de  Sebastopol,  north  and  south,  each  some  two  miles  long,  and 
straight  on  end,  excepting  whero  the  latter  twists  across  the  Place  du 
Chatelet  and  the  Seine  with  a  wriggle  so  mysteriously  crooked,  that  one 
cannot  help  imagining  that  when  the  prefect  planned  it  he  must  have 
been  suffering  from  a  momentary  indigestion  of  his  much-loved  straight 
lines,  and  that  he  invented  this  singular  contortion  to  revenge  himself, 
like  an  Indian,  on  his  deity.  Directly  you  look  over  the  parapet  you 
are  struck  by  the  extraordinary  compression  of  the  houses  which  form 
these  two  great  streets.  Almost  everywhere  else  there  is  a  certain  little 
*  Momieur,  December  24,  I86a 
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space  remaining  between  the  backs  of  the  houses,   bat  behind  the 

Slendid  building  which  border  these  gigantic  alleys  there  is  no  space  at 
L  The  houses  are  packed  back  to  b^^ :  they  seem  all  roof.  There  is 
only  one  comparison  possible  of  the  scene  before  you.  You  &acy  st 
once  that  an  immense  plough  has  driren  a  furrow  down  each  of  the 
streets,  turning  up  the  houses  tight  against  each  other  right  and  left, 
just  like  clods  in  an  autumn  field.  Many  of  them  are  simple  veneers,  one 
room  thick.  The  arerage  sur&ce  of  court-yard  in  the  two  streets  is  cer- 
tainly not  one-tenth  of  the  wh<^e  area.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 
the  land  is  worth  40/.  a  yard!  The  air  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
courts  and  put  into  the  street ;  the  front  rooms  hare  more  of  it  than  the; 
had  before,  but  the  back  ones,  which  are  by  &r  the  most  numerous  have 
noae  at  all. 

Now,  as  the  great  majority  of  the  12,000  new  houses,  and  not  a  sntU 
proportion  of  the  enlaiged  old  ones,  are  more  or  less  constructed  od  this 
plan,  can  it  be  denied  ti^at  their  inhabitants  pay  something  more  than  i 
simple  money  price  for  the  changes  effected  ?  Is  the  privation  of  sir 
and  light  to  be  counted  for  nowing?  The  Parisians  are  not  tot^ 
or  tortoises,  and  cannot  live  without  breathing  or  seeing.  These  un- 
healthy houses  have  often  been  attacked,  but  with  no  result;  their 
dangers  were  publicly  but  vainly  indicated  in  1857  by  the  lectores  of  die 
Professor  of  Civil  Construction  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers, 
but  they  go  on  growing  at  the  rate  of  thousands  a  year.  Add  the  oei^ 
tain  eoBsequenoes  of  oiis  system  of  lodging  to  the  319,O0O,O00L,  and 
you  have  ^  total  price  of  the  improvements  of  Paris. 

We  have  answered,  as  approzimatively  as  possible,  the  first  two  points 
of  our  question.  To  the  third  part,  Whsrb  is  it  ooihg  to  stop  ?  we 
can  make  a  very  distinct  and  positive  reply. 

It  is  not  going  to  stop  at  all— at  least,  as  long  as  things  remain  as 
they  are  in  France.  We  need  not  go  far  for  our  proofs,  and  th^  are 
very  complete  and  oonvindng.  On  19th  March  last  M.  Picaro,  an 
audacious  deputy,  ventured  to  move  an  amendment  to  the  address  to  the 
effect  that  the  people  of  Paris  should  be  allowed  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
expenditure  and  administration  of  their  town.  A  one-sided  debate  took 
place  on  his  motion ;  its  last  words  paint  the  situation  so  perfectly  that 
we  will  simply  copy  them.* 

M.  BilUult  (minister  without  office) :  **  The  honourable  M.  Picard  has 
condensed  the  object  of  his  amendment  into  a  picturesque  formula  whidi 
we  are  delighted  to  find.  He  has  said,  *  Paris  belongs  to  the  Parisians 
just  as  France  belongs  to  the  French;  when  will  you  give  us  hack 
Paris  P'  Well,  we  will  not  give  it  you  back  at  all."  (Cheers  and  pro- 
longed laughter.) 

M.  Picard :  <<  We  will  take  it." 

Several  Members :  "  Order  !  order !" 

M.  Billault :  '^  If  it  is  with  the  help  of  the  majority  of  this  chamber, 
you  will  wait  a  long  time  first.  If  it  is  by  force,  you  will  wait  for  ever." 
(LfOud  and  prolonged  cheering.) 

This  makes  the  question  dear.     M.  Billault  has  relieved  it  from  all 

doubt  or  uncertainty.     The  present  system  is  to  go  on  until  Paris  is 

wiped  out  and  put  in  again ;  it  is  to  be  ^<  improved  off  the  face  of  the 

earth,"  as  the  Yankees  say  they  will  do  with  Canada — when  they  get  it. 

*  Monitevr,  March  SO,  1861. 
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One  cannot  help  admiring  the  plucky  frankness  of  M.  Billault.  He 
said  point-blank  what  he  was  told  to  say,  without  hesitating  over  the 
peculiarity  of  the  principles  he  enounced. 

But  if  we  respect  M.  Billault's  courage,  what  are  we  to  say  of  the 
deputies  of  France  who  called  to  order  the  honest  advocate  of  common 
sense  and  Justice,  and  who  cheered  and  laughed  at  the  reply  which  was 
made  to  him  ? 

So  it  is  all  to  go  on  indefinitely.  A  fifth  of  Paris  is  down,  and  the 
turn  oi  the  rest  is  coming.  The  demolition  is  now  proceeding  in  every 
direction.  The  houses  which  still  remain  upright  need  only  be  patient^ 
ihey  will  not  lose  anything  by  waiting.  They  certainly  cannot  help 
themselves  :  all  that  they  can  do  is  to  put  a  brave  face  on  it,  bow  their 
heads  obediently  before  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  the  Csesar  of  modem 
building,' and  cry  out,  with  the  consciousness  of  their  impending  fate, 
like  the  gladiators  in  G6rome's  picture  of  the  Roman  Circus,  **  Ave, 
Haussmann !  morituri  te  salutant.** 

NoTX. — ^As  the  opinion  that  the  rents  of  the  old  houses  of  Paris  are 
now  three  times  as  high  as  they  were  in  1861  may  possibly  be  called  in 
question,  notwithstandmg  its  universal  adoption,  we  g^ve  two  calculations 
in  snpport  of  it. 

first,  all  the  Parisians  say  that  while  they  devoted  one-tenth  of  their 
income  to  rent  under  Louis  Philippe,  they  now  spend  a  fifth  of  it  for  the 
same  object.  This  at  once  doubles  the  rate.  But  it  is  notorious  that 
in  consequence  of  the  deamess  of  living  in  Paris,  all  salaries  have  been 
increased  by  an  average  of  about  thirty  per  cent  during  the  last  ten 
years.  Consequently,  if  on  an  income  of  1000  fr.  100  was  spent  in  rent, 
while  in  a  revenue  of  1300fr.  260  b  now  devoted  thereto,  the  real  rise  is 
not  2  but  2.6,  which  is  not  far  from  3.  If  this  is  true  of  the  large  class 
of  salaried  inhabitants  which  Paris  contains,  who,  with  their  limited 
incomes,  are  obliged  to  seek  cheapness,  it  is  still  more  true  of  the 
foreigners  and  richer  inhabitants,  to  whom  the  amount  of  rent  is  a 
matter  <^  comparative  unimportance.  Here,  therefore,  is  a  first  corro- 
boratioii. 

The  second  one  is  based  on  the  extremely  probable  fact  that  while 
there  were,  in  1851,  only  5302  apartments  of  a  rent  superior  to  961., 
there  ia  now  an  average  of  at  least  one  and  a  half  apartments  above  that 
price  in  each  of  the  old  houses.  As  there  remain  24,250  old  houses 
(30,770  in  1851,  less  6120  pulled  down  since),  they  contain,  on  this 
supposition,  36,375  apartments  above  961,  (in  the  new  houses  the  rents 
Tary  from  60L  to  600/.  per  floor).  These  36,375  apartments  may  be 
put  at  a  mean  of  120/.  eachi  so  that  their  rental  would  be  4,365,000/. 
The  total  for  1851  of  the  rents  under  96/.  was  (including  the  20  per 
cent.)  4,997,079/.,  from  which  we  deduct  one-fifth  to  compensate  the 
demolitions;  there  remains  3,997,663/.  Supposing  that  this  category 
has  only  doubled  since,  which  surely  nobody  will  attempt  to  deny,  it 
would  now  represent  7,995,321/.,  total  12,360,326/.,  while  three  times- 
4,312,755/.,  which  was  the  total  amount  in  1851  (after  deducting  a  fifth 
for  the  demolitions  since),  is  12,938,265/.  The  two  results  are  close- 
enough  to  give  another  confirmation  to  the  opinion  that  the  whole  masft 
of  rents  has  been  tripled.  If  the  shop  rents  were  included,  the  propor- 
tion would  be  higher  still. 
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UNCOLH— jnCFF  DATIS — STEPHEN  S-^FRBHONT — BKAT7SE6ARD — 
M^CLELLAN — BANKS. 

Althouoh  the  promiDent  men  of  Nortli  and  South  have  heea  oqd- 
aideraUy  iU-«Ewd  by  the  press  recently,  and  made  ^e  suhyeds  s£  nswspiper 
paragraphs,  mora  or  less  incorrect,  we  have  not  yet  cone  aeroK  aajr 
comprehensive  sketch  of  th«r  lives  vrhich  wovld  enable  readers  to  insti- 
tnte  cQBBparisons.  We,  therefore,  thank  that  at  so  interestbg  a  penod  o£ 
the  world's  histery,  we  need  offer  no  apology  for  stringing  togetoer  aome 
half-doaen  hic^aphses,  which,  if  they  possess  no  other  msttt,  have,  tt 
any  rate,  that  of  correctness.  We  will  give  '^e  first  rank  to  the  Pnadent 
of  the  FedeBstioDy  aaid  plaee  side  by  side  with  him  Jeff  Davis,  sad  pit- 
ceed  in  the  same  manner  with  a  few  other  statesmen  aad  wankts. 

Abraham  Lincoln  is  descended  £rom  an  obscure  and  poor  ^ainilj^aDd 
ffom  his  earliest  youth  was  compelled  to  trust  to  his  own  resourees.  fie 
progressed  rapidly  from  one  employment  to  another,  from  the  lo««t 
meolianical  labours  to  those  which  deaaand  the  higheet  intellect^a  tmsi- 
tion  certainly  g^at,  promoted  by  the  nature  of  American  iagtitiitioD& 
Through  die  power  of  his  mind  and  the  strength  of  his  will,  wuM  hj 
arms  or  the  chances  and  changes  of  revolution,  he  has  raised  hiaifatf  to 
the  highest  dignibr  an  American  can  obtain.  Whatever  may  be  oir 
politick  views  on  this  vexed  question  of  protectionism  versus  akveiy,  we 
camiot  refuse  our  respect  to  such  a  man  as  this. 

Lincoln's  forefathers  were  Quakers,  and  lived  in  Penn^lvaaiA  ini 
Virginia.  His  grand&ther,  vrho  removed  from  Virginia  to  Kentiiekj  in 
1762,  was  killed  by  the  Indians  two  years  later,  while  engaged  in  denis^ 
his  land.  The  president's  fathei^  Thomas  Lincoln,  also  a  poor  san, 
married  'm  1806  Nancy  Hanks,  a  Virginian.  On  February  12, 1809, 
their  son  Abraham  was  bom  to  them,  in  Harding  Co.,  Kentodcj.  In 
1816  Thomas  Lincoln  migrated  with  his  £Eunily  to  Indiana,  snddeand 
a  small  farm  in  Spencer  Co.  His  son  Abraham,  who  was  remariEaUjr 
tall  and  powerful  for  his  age,  h^ped  his  father  in  felling  the  fiorest,  and 
this  hard  work  remained  his  occupation  for  the  next  ten  yeara.  Abni|sin 
only  visited  at  rare  intervals  a  school  lately  established  in  the  vicivtj, 
and  the  whole  amount  of  his  education  did  not  exceed  twelve  mootb. 
Anything  he  knows  he  therefore  acquired  through  his  own  industry,  aad 
was  not  indebted  for  it  to  teachers.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  Akahan 
made  a  trip  to  New  Orleans  in  a  flat  boat,  and  about  the  same  tine  Ins 
father  lost  his  small  farm  through  being  security  for  a  friend.  The  i^ 
family  thereupon  proceeded  to  Illinois  in  1830,  where  the  father  pur- 
chased some  g^emment  land  and  started  in  the  world  afresh.  VJitoa 
Abraham  hel^  to  build  the  log  hut,  and  split  the  fence  rails  required 
for  the  farm.  In  this  task  he  wielded  the  axe  with  such  stren^  and 
skill  that  he  attained  a  great  reputation  among  the  backwoodnaoB  as 
rail-splitter,  which  has  not  yet  died  out,  and  has  maintained  hia  reaovn 
among  the  small  farmers  and  labourers.  Enterprising  Abraham  ^^J'^ 
&mily  scantily  housed  in  1831,  and  proceeded  to  Macon  Co.  (Illiaotf^ 
where  a  Mr.  Hawks  gave  him  a  job  to  make  thirty  thousand  zaila.   Ai 
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the  sane  tine  he  foniMd  the  acquuatftaoe  of  aootber  num,  who  invited 
him  to  build  a  flat  boat*  This  b<>at,  laden  with  oom  and  otherprovigioiiSi 
was  iutended  to  tail  to  Now  Orieaai,  down  the  Sangaiaoo,  lUiaois,  and 
NissisMppi  rivera^  whero  the  cargo  oeukl  be  sold  at  ooandeimble  profit. 
Lincoln  bitih  the  boat»  and  then  started  in  her  as  *'  captaia."  He  reached 
New  Orleans  in  good  condition,  fold  boat  and  cargo,  and  returned  home 
as  deck-hand  aboard  a  steamer.  This  speculation  was  several  times  re- 
peated. Mid  Lincoki  was  aUe  to  put  by  a  few  hundred  dollars* 

Lincola  next  becaiae  book*keeper  to  the  same  man,  who  had  a  shop 
and  mill  at  New  Sakm.  In  16^  a  voluateer  company  was  formed 
here,  intended  to  march  agaiaat  the  Indians,  who  had  hegim  hostilities 
under  l^r  redoubtable  duef  '^  Black  Hawk."  Lincoln,  to  his  mat 
mrpnse,  was  elected  as  captaia,  for  he  was  ahready  consideved  bo^  an 
energetic  and  oautiocts  man.  At  a  li^r  date  Abraham  declared  that  this 
iq^poiotmeiit  caused  him  greater  pleasure  than  all  the  future  successes  of 
has  life.  The  campaign  lasted  three  months,  but  we  are  unaware  whether 
Lincoln's  company  had  an  importunity  to  distinguish  itself.  On  his 
retnm  he  was  pot  forward  by  the  Whigs  as  candidate  for  the  state  legis- 
lature, but  was  beaten,  beoa«»e  the  majority  of  electors  consisted  of 
democrats.  Liacoha  now  went  iato  trade,  attd  started  a  shop  at  New 
Si^era,  in  partnership  with  another  man.  As  the  business  did  not  succeed, 
the  partner  proposed  adding  to  it  a  spirit  store^  to  which  Lmcoln  strenu- 
ously objected,  because  he  has  all  his  life  been  a  teetotaller.  The  partner, 
mfter  a  while,  took  the  sole  charge  of  the  businees,  and  utterly  ruined  it, 
Liacolu  not  only  losing  all  his  savings,  but  being  responsible  for  a  debt 
of  eleven  hundred  dollars. 

Lincoln  saw  that  as  a  common  labourer  he  would  never  be  able  to  di§> 
charge  the  debt,  and  this  circumstance  urged  him  to  seek  a  higher  and 
nmre  profitable  profesoion.  Misfortunes,  instead  of  crushing  lum,  only 
aroused  all  his  mental  faculties.  He  was  appointed  postmaster  of  New 
Salem,  and  at  the  same  time  began  studying  law.  As  he  was  too  poor 
to  buy  books,  he  borrowed  them  from  a  bwyer  living  neart  he  fetched  in 
the  evening  the  work  he  wished  to  study,  and  took  it  home  again  early 
the  neit  morning,  as  his  kind  friend  might  want  to  use  it  during  the  day. 
For  such  exertions  not  only  great  strength  of  mind,  but  also  a  physical 
ooBstkution  such  as  Lincoln  possessed,  was  required.  *'  At  that  time," 
as  hia  great  political  opponent  once  said  at  a  popular  meeting,  <<  he  was 
an  unequalled  runner^  and  conquered  everybody  in  wrestling.  At  horse- 
xaoes  and  boxing-matches  in  tne  neighbourhood  he  was  usually  elected 
president,  and  performed  his  duties  with  a  dignity  and  impartiality  beyond 
all  praise/'  In  spite  of  his  nocturnal  studies,  he  also  resolved  to  become 
«  field-surveyor.  He  obtained  a  government  job,  laid  in  a  chain,  compass, 
and  a  useful  work  on  surveying,  and  set  about  the  task,  while  not  becoming 
untrue  to  his  higher  object.  In  1834  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of 
New  Salem,  and  was  re-^ected  in  1836,  1838,  and  1840.  He  was 
attached  to  the  Whig  party,  and  distinguLBhed  himself  by  his  simple, 
dear,  and  persuasive  oratory. 

In  1836,  Lincoln  had  received  permission  to  practise,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  removed  to  Springfield,  the  capital  of  Illinois,  where  he  opened 
an  office  in  partnership  with  Mi^or  F.  Stuart.  About  this  time  he  married 
a  Kentucky  woman,  a  plain  industrious  housewife,  who  has  borne  him 
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several  children.  He  rapidly  attiuned  a  legal  porition ;  bat  in  spite  of 
his  large  practice  he  did  not  withdraw  from  politics,  and  remuned  for 
many  years  a  prominent  leader  of  the  Whig  party  in  Illinois.  Through 
his  industry  and  modest  style  of  living  he  had  also  become  a  prosperous 
man.  He  was  frequently  selected  by  the  Whigs  as  an  elector,  and  m  this 
quality  he,  in  1844,  was  a  gpreat  partisan  of  Henry  Clay,  gaining  him 
many  votes  in  Illinois  and  a  part  of  Indiana.  The  democrat  Polk,  how- 
ever, gained  the  victory.     In  1846,  Lincoln  was  sent  to  congress,  and  in 

1847  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Here  he  showed 
himself  a  decided  anti-slavery  man,  and  supported  all  the  petitions  and 
motions  directed  against  the  peculiar  institution.  For  the  same  reason 
he  opposed  the  annexation  of  Texas,  but  voted  for  the  Loan  Bill,  which 
enabled  government  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Mexican  war.    In 

1848  he  was  a  member  of  the  Whig  National  Convention,  and  a  zealoos 
partisan  of  General  Taylor.  In  1849  he  was  candidate  for  the  senator- 
ship,  but  was  defeated  by  General  Shields,  in  consequence  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  having  the  upper  hand  in  Illinois. 

Until  1864,  Lincoln  remained  quiet,  but  then  again  entered  the 
political  arena  by  helping  to  carry  the  election  of  Mr.  Trumbull  to  the 
senate  in  the  place  of  Shields.  This  was  effected  under  the  most  critical 
circumstances.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Nebraska-Kansas  Bill,  Senator 
Douglas,  of  Illinois,  had  managed  to  effect  the  repeal  of  a  clause  in  the 
Missouri  compromise  of  1820,  which  had  stipulated  that  slavery  should 
be  excluded  horn  the  territory  to  the  north  of  36  deg.  30  min.  of 
latitude.  In  the  place  of  this  clause  the  principle  had  been  established 
that  henceforth,  in  each  territory,  the  people  would  be  at  liberty  to 
regulate  their  own  affairs,  including  slavery,  under  the  condition  that  the 
Federal  legislature  was  not  assailed.  This  was,  in  reality,  opening  the 
way  for  slavery  all  over  the  Union,  but  the  arrogant  conduct  of  the 
Southerners  after  the  abrogation  of  this  clause  led  to  a  great  change  in 
the  formation  of  American  parties,  which  was  destined  to  have  mighty 
consequences  for  Lincoln's  political  career.  The  democratic  party,  who 
ori^nally  defended  the  liberty  of  the  people  against  aristocratic  assaults^ 
and  had  retained  the  upper  hand,  with  but  few  exceptions,  in  the  Union 
since  Jefferson's  election,  had  in  the  course  of  years  grown  the  mere 
instrument  of  the  Southern  slave  party,  and  had  become  demoralised  and 
broken  up.  In  1864  a  large  and  powerful  party  was  formed  against  it 
in  the  North  and  North- West,  which  received  the  name  of  the  republican, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  included  all  who  were  inclined  to  protest  agunit 
the  encroachments  of  slavery,  and  the  selfishness  and  terrorism  ci  the 
Southerners.  The  new  party  proposed  to  bring  the  power  of  the  Federal 
government  and  the  rights  of  the  severaT  states  into  a  proper  relation—' 
that  is  to  say,  authorise  government  to  check  the  further  extension  of 
slavery  and  the  predominance  of  the  Southern  States.  The  party  also 
declared  itself  opposed  to  the  proposed  attacks  on  Cuba,  Mexico,  aad 
Central  America,  which  were  only  intended  to  spread  slavery.  The  Re- 
publican National  Convention  in  1866  selected  Colonel  Fremont  as 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  the  republicans  of  Illinois  carried 
Lincoln's  election  as  vice-president.  But  the  fear  of  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  which  the  Southern  States  threatened,  robbed  the  republican 
party  of  a  great  number  of  votes  in  the  Northern  States,  and  the  election 
of  Buchanan,  a  democrat,  was  carried  through.     In  June,  1868,  Lincoln 
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^9  put  up  by  the  Illinois  Whigs  as  candidate  for  the  presidency,  while 
the  democrats  worked  for  the  election  of  Douglas.  Both  candidates  made 
a  tour  through  the  state,  and  often  appealed  to  the  people  at  the  same 
place  and  from  the  same  platform.  This  struggle,  in  which  Lincoln 
openly  declared  himself  opposed  to  slavery  and  the  policy  of  the  Southern 
States,  was  carried  on  by  both  sides  with  g^eat  zeal  and  talent,  and  excited 

E9neral  interest  Douglas,  however,  eventually  gained  the  day,  while 
incoln  had  the  advantage  that  his  name  acquir^  great  popularity  for 
the  future.  In  May,  1860,  the  Republican  Convention  at  Chicago 
selected  Lincoln  as  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  all  the  world  knows 
the  result  and  its  consequences. 

Xiiiicoln  is  a  man  of  almost  gigantic  stature,  and  measures  six  feet  four 
inches.  His  body  is  not  stout  and  muscular  so  much  as  thin :  his  arms 
are  long,  but  not  out  of  proportion  to  his  height.  He  walks  along  slowly 
and  thoughtfully,  with  his  head  bent  forward,  and  his  hands  on  his  back. 
He  attaches  little  importance  to  his  dress,  and,  though  always  cleanly, 
he  does  not  follow  the  fashions.  In  his  manners  he  is  simple  and  cordial, 
and  in  society  he  tells  anecdotes  with  considerable  success.  His  politeness 
is  sincere,  and  never  calculated  or  offensive,  and  he  greets  his  friend  with 
a  warm  shake  of  the  hand  and  a  still  more  pleasant  smile.  His  features 
reveal  a  marked  character,  but  they  are  not  good  :  hb  hair  is  black  and 
thin,  his  head  well  proportioned,  his  nose  Roman,  his  mouth  broad,  and 
his  complexion  swarthy. 

The  twin  King  of  Brentford,  Jefferson  Davis,  was  born  in  Kentucky 
on  June  3,  1808.  When  very  young,  he  followed  his  father,  a  planter, 
to  Mississippi,  at  that  time  a  territory,  and  not  formed  into  a  state  until 
1817.  After  receiving  a  good  education,  Davis,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
went  as  cadet  to  the  war  academy  of  West  Point,  which  he  quitted  four 
years  later  with  the  rank  of  sub- lieutenant  in  the  United  States  army. 
On  his  request  to  be  actively  employed,  he  was  sent  to  the  west,  and 
placed  under  the  orders  of  Colonel  Zachary  Taylor,  afterwards  general 
and  president  in  1849.  In  the  skirmishes  that  daily  took  place  with  the 
Indians,  Davis  distinguished  himself  so  greatly,  that,  on  the  formation  of 
a  new  regiment  of  dragoons,  he  was  appointed  its  lieutenant-colonel.  The 
illustrious  Indian  chief,  *'  Black  Hawk,"  a  fanatic  enemy  of  the  Americans, 
was  taken  prisoner  in  this  campaign,  and  was  afiPected  by  such  an  admira- 
tion for  Davis,  that  he  formed  a  warm  friendship  for  the  young  officer, 
and  declared  that  for  his  sake  he  would  give  up  his  enmity  for  the  whites. 
This  friendship  was  only  interrupted  by  the  death  of  Black  Hawk. 

In  1835,  Davis  left  the  army  and  settled  on  a  cotton-plantation  in 
Mississippi,  where  he  devoted  himself  zealously,  not  only  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  ground,  but  also  to  political  and  social  studies.  In  1843  he 
turned  his  attention  to  practical  politics,  and  formed  the  democratic  party. 
In  1844  he  was  nominated  presidential  elector  for  Mississippi,  and  made 
a  tour  on  behalf  of  Polk.  Davis,  who  was  obliged  constantly  to  speak, 
rendered  himself  so  remarkable  by  the  graceful  style  and  manly  force  of 
his  oratory  that  his  fellow-citizens  elected  him  in  the  following  year  their 
representative  in  congress.  A  few  years  previously  he  had  married 
Zachary  Taylor's  daughter,  and  under  the  orders  of  that  general  he  was 
now  once  again  to  distinguish  himself  on  the  battle-field.  When  the  war 
with  Mexico  broke  out,  in  1846,  Davis  sent  in  his  resignation  as  member 
of  congress  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Mississippi  Volunteer  Rifles, 
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who  had  elected  him  their  colonel.  At  die  storming  of  Mooterey,  Tkm 
was  one  of  the  oegotiators  who  settled  the  terms  of  the  eapftultition  witl^ 
the  Mexicans.  The  Americans  also  owed  their  success  at  the  kittle  of 
Buena  Vista  in  a  great  measure  to  his  heroic  efforts,  and  the  courage 
with  which  he  inspired  his  men.  Akhovgh  wounded  in  the  hegionio^ 
of  the  action,  DaTis  remained  on  horseback  untii  the  defeat  of  ik 
Mexicans  was  completed. 

In  July,  1847,  the  period  lor  which  Daris's  regiment  had  ta  serre  was 
concluded,  and  he  led  it  back  to  Mississippi.  Polk  wished  to  appoiothm 
brigadier^genend  of  Tolanteers,  but  Davis  defined  the  off&t,  because  he 
thought  that  such  an  appointment  on  the  part  of  the  go^ernnent  of  the 
Union  would  be  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  state.  Cokmei 
Daris  had  g^ned  an  honourable  name  on  the  battle-field,  but  \m 
honourable  was  the  part  he  played  in  the  settlement  of  the  finandtl 
affairs  of  his  native  state.  The  state  had  contracted  a  debt  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  its  scanty  rerenue,  which  had  been  incurred  through  sapportiBg 
badly-managed  banks,  especially  the  Planter's  Bank,  for  whose  advantage 
the  state  sold  bonds,  which  it  was  unable  to  redeem.  Davis  stepped  for* 
ward  as  a  zealous  adviser  of  the  repudiation  of  these  hwais,  but  tiie 
Legislative  Assembly  rejected  the  proposal  almost  unanimotislj,  and 
passed  a  declaration  that  ^^some  financial  scheme  for  the  payment  of  the 
bonds  and  the  restoration  of  the  state  credit**  shoold  be  devised.  This 
most  desirable  scheme  was  not  invented,  however,  and  hence  reconse  was 
had  to  the  repudiation  so  strongly  recommended  by  Davis. 

In  1848,  Davis  was  elected  as  senator,  and  devoted  bis  attention  prin- 
cipally to  miHtary  matters,  but  showed  himself  a  warm  defender  of 
slavery,  and  strove  to  limit  as  far  as  possible  the  Federal  authority  over 
the  several  states.  In  1851,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  senate,  in  order 
to  stand  for  the  governorship  of  his  native  state,  but  was  defeated  bj  Ins 
opponent,  Foote,  candidate  of  what  was  called  the  Union  party,  and  he 
retired  fbr  a  time  into  private  life.  In  1852,  Davis  did  the  democratic 
party,  or  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Tennessee,  a  great  service,  hj 
helping  to  carry  Pierce's  election.  When  the  latter  moved  into  the 
White  House,  in  1^53,  he  therefore  appointed  Davis  Secretary  of  ^tr. 
In  the  cabinet  of  tbis  weak  president  he  was  the  most  influential  menhar, 
and  governed  not  only  the  president,  but  most  of  his  colleagues ;  Marey, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  foreign  affairs,  was  almost  the  only  one  who 
managed  to  keep  aloof  firom  his  influence.  In  his  important  poei^ 
Davis  most  energetically  promoted  the  interests  of  Ae  skve  states 
and  proved  himself  a  aealous  opponent  of  the  Abolitionists.  Under 
Buchanan's  presidency,  Davis  was  again  a  member  oi  the  senate)  and 
when,  in  January,  1861,  the  state  of  Mississippi  announced  its  seeesfloo 
from  the  Union,  Davis  returned  home.  A  few  we^s  after,  the  otwgw* 
of  the  seceded  states  elected  hifn  president  of  the  ConfederattOBStiifont- 
romery,  in  Alabama.  On  February  16,  he  was  invested  with  his  n*^ 
dimity,  which,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  ConfederatwOi  be 
will  hold  for  six  years. 

By  those  of  his  own  party,  Davis  is  described  as  a  man  as  gw^"*!* 
is  earnest,  possessing  all  the  physical  and  social  qualities  that  please  w 
world.  When  he  speaks,  his  voice  is  clear,  his  expression  fitiy,  «»d  te 
demeanour  dignified.  In  his  writings  he  manages  to  delead  the  osose  of 
the  slave  states  with  practised  and  attractive  sophistiy. 
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The  ?k*-pre8ident  of  tke  CoBfadantioa,  Albxahdxa  H.  Stsphbh^ 
ms  bom  in  Gieorgia,  on  Februarj  11,  1812.  His  youth  wm  passed  in 
such  •  state  of  poverty  that  he  was  indehted  for  his  education  to  thekind- 
oess  of  straageis.  In  1834»  he  started  as  a  lawyer,  and  by  his  takni 
soon  attracted  public  attention  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  regarded 
^  the  deyerest  man  in  the  South.''  He  was  sent  to  congress  as  a  Whig 
in  1843,  bwt  ob  the  dissolution  of  that  party  he  joined  the  Democrats^ 
and  beomme  their  reeogniscd  head  in  congress^  He  retained  this  position 
tin  the  election  of  1858,  when  he  retired  into  priTate  life,  as  he  believed 
for  ever.  The  seeession  of  the  Southern  States,  however,  recalled  him 
to  active  lifey  and  he  was  elected  vice-president.  Stephens  is  a  most 
wonderful  instance  of  the  power  of  the  will  over  bodily  sufieriug,  for  he 
has  flways  been  ill,  and  is  so  thin  diat  he  never  weighed  more  than  ninety^ 
six  pounds.  His  voice  is  penetrating,  sharp,  and,  on  first  hearing,  most 
unpleasant ;  but  his  eloquence  is  practical,  and  certain  of  success,  aod  his 
jn^ment  so  aocvrate,  that  his  colleagues  have  always  rea£ly  left  the 
de<»ding  vote  to  him. 

Johh  Cbarlbs  Fkcmont  is  the  son  of  a  French  ensign  and  a  Vb> 
ginian  lady,  and  was  bom  at  Savannah,  in  Georgia,  on  January  31, 
1813.  He  received  a  good  education,  though  he  lost  his  father  in  his 
Iburth  year;  and  when  he  left  Charleston  College,  at  the  age  of  sevens 
teen,  he  was  able  to  help  in  supporting  his  mother  and  the  younger 
children.  After  making  several  voyages  he  directed  his  attention  to  civjil 
engineering,  and  in  1836  surveyed  the  country  between  Cincinnati  and 
Charieston.  Soon  af^  he  was  engaged  on  the  survey  of  the  land 
situated  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  selected  as  a  new  home  for  the 
Cherokees,  who  were  expelled  from  Georgia;  and  in  1839  accompanied 
Nicollet  on  a  journey  of  discovery  to  the  Upper  Mississippi.  All  ^ese 
labours  he  only  regarded  as  a  preparation  for  a  great  expeditioB  to  the 
West,  which  he  commenced  in  January,  1842,  after  his  appointment 
as  a  lieutenant  of  engineers.  With  a  handful  of  men  he  reached  the 
celebrated  South  Pass,  and  not  only  divided  the  geographical  position  of 
the  road,  by  which  myriads  of  emigrants  have  since  found  their  way  to 
California,  but  investigated  the  natural  circumstances^  g^logy  and  me- 
teorology of  Um  country,  and  selected  the  points  where  the  flag  of  the 
Union  now  intters  over  a  chain  of  desert  forts.  At  that  period  he  also 
climbed  up  the  highest  peak  of  the  Windriver  Mountains,  in  which  the 
sonrees  of  the  largest  American  rivers  are  situated,  and  whose  culminating 
point  bears  the  naaie  of  "  Fremont's  Peak."  For  his  important  dis- 
coveries Fremont  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Sooefy  of  London.  Soon  after  he  undertook  a  second  expedition,  to 
perfect  the  results  of  the  first,  and  to  bring  them  into  connexion  with 
Commodore  Wilkes's  survey  on  the  Paeific  coast  Fremont  started  on 
3lay  29,  1843,  from  the  village  of  Kansas,  ascended  the  heights  to  the 
soodi  of  the  Pass,  turned  to  the  great  Salt  Lake,  and  examined  the  whole 
district  between  that  internal  water  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Sou^* 
ward  of  this  range  extended  a  wide  region,  which  still  belonged  to  the 
reabn  of  fable,  and  open  which  he  longed  to  by  the  touchstone  of  exact 
8ttccess»  It  was  the  beginning  of  winter,  but  without  resources  or  a 
aiffiaency  of  provisions,  without  guides,  and  with  only  twenty-five  eomi- 
xades,  he  commenced  hb  journey  ovier  ^e  Rocky  Monntaina*  During 
aine  mooths^  amid  adsentures  and  suffsiings  of  every  desenptkm,  he 
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travelled  a  distance  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  miles,  in  sight  of  Ae 
etercoal  snow,  and  returned  to  Washington  safely  in  August,  1844^ 
after  crossing  the  Sierra  Nevada,  discoverin^if  the  valleys  of  St.  Joaquim 
and  San  Francisco,  and  settling  the  geography  of  the  western  half  of  the 
American  Continent 

He  was  preparing  for  a  third  expedition  while  writing  the  history  of 
the  first  and  second,  and  ere  it  was  published  he  had  hastened  off  with 
his  faithful  comrades  to  the  Pacific.  This  journey  enriched  science  with 
new  acquisitions,  and  the  United  States  with  the  gold  mines  of  California. 
In  the  spring  of  1 846,  Fremont  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Monterey,  with  about 
sixty  companions.  The  commandant  of  the  town,  Don  Juan  de  Casto), 
gave  the  strangers  orders  to  quit  the  country,  and  prohibited  their  futher 
advance.  Fremont  planted  the  North  American  flag,  declared  wlb  on 
his  own  account,  as  he  had  not  yet  heard  of  the  rupture  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  and  on  June  15  carried  the  military  post  of 
Sonoma,  where  he  captured  nine  guns  and  other  material  of  war.  After 
this  he  pushed  on  into  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento,  where  a  large  number 
of  Americans  had  settled,  who  elected  him  their  governor.     At  the  saaie 

Jeriod  he  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenant-colonelcy  by  government,  and  on 
anuary  13,  1847,  he  effected  with  the  Mexicans  a  capitulation,  which 
ended  the  war  in  California,  and  left  the  land  in  the  possession  of  the 
Americans.  Soon  after  this  fortunate  result,  which  Fremont  had  done 
«o  much  to  promote  by  his  bravery  and  decision,  he  was  mixed  up  in  a 
quarrel  with  General  Kearney,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  brought 
before  a  court-martial,  and  condemned  to  be  cashiered.  Like  Columbus 
before  him,  he  was  conveyed  home  as  a  prisoner  from  California,  where 
he  had  been  discoverer,  conqueror,  and  governor.  The  president  wished 
to  restore  him  to  his  rank,  but  Fremont  broke  off  all  relations  with 

fovemment,  and  retired  into  private  life.  He  determined  to  restore  his 
onour  on  the  same  field  where  attempts  had  been  made  to  deprive  him 
of  it  In  October,  1848,  he  started  from  Puebla  with  thirty-three  com- 
panions and  one  hundred  and  thirty  mules,  on  a  fourth  exploring  expe^ 
tion,  in  order  to  find  a  road  from  the  head  of  the  Arkansas  through  ^ 
mountains,  over  which  he  hoped  that  a  railroad  might  be  carried  to 
Arkansas.  Led  astray  by  his  guides,  he  found  himself  in  a  tenihle 
position  on  the  Sierra  San  Juan.  All  his  mules  and  most  of  his  men 
were  killed  by  the  more  than  Siberian  cold,  and  he  reached  Santa  Fe  on 
foot,  and  stripped  of  everything,  fiut  the  men  of  the  desert  assembled 
round  him,  equipped  him  afresh,  and,  continuing  his  journey,  he  forced 
his  way  through  the  country  of  the  ferocious  and  untamable  Apadies, 
conquered  or  intimidated  the  savages,  and  within  one  hundred  davs 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Sacramento.  Here  he  was  enthusiastiotlly 
received,  and  almost  unanimously  elected  as  the  representative  of  Cali- 
fornia in  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  In  1862  he  visited  Europe, 
where  the  learned  world  received  him  with  great  respect ;  and  in  1853 
he  made  a  fif^h  and  most  successful  expedition  from  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Pacific. 

Although  bom  in  a  Slave  State,  Fremont  belonged,  body  and  soul, 
to  the  republican  party,  and  attained  so  great  a  popularity,  that,  in  1856, 
he  was  put  up  as  candidate  for  the  presidency.  The  majority  of  the 
Free  States  declared  for  him,  but  the  moment  had  not  yet  arrived  whea 
the  principles  for  which  he  contended  would  gain  the  victory,  and  after 
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a  desperate  strufi^gle,  the  democratic  candidate  was  elected  by  163  votes 
against  125.  Fremont  retomed  to  California,  and  managed  his  enor- 
mous estates  in  Mariposa  district,  which  brought  him  in  great  wealth, 
but  also  entailed  endless  lawsuits  upon  him.  In  1860  he  proceeded  to 
Paris,  in  order  to  sell  a  portion  of  them  to  the  French  government,  and 
while  there  heard  of  the  triumph  of  the  republican  party.  Soon  after, 
Lincoln  invited  him  to  take  major-general's  rank  in  the, Federal  army. 
In  answer  to  this  summons,  he  sailed  from  Havre  for  America  in  June, 
1861,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  brilliant  future  awaits  him.  Fre- 
mont married  a  daughter  of  the  deceased  senator  Benton,  a  man  whose 
name  frequently  turns  up  in  the  recent  history  of  the  United  States. 

Our  sketch  would  be  incomplete  did  we  not  give  some  account  of  the 
two  generals  who  have  so  long  been  opposed  to  each  other  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac.  The  general  of  the  Confederates,  Peter  G.  T.  Beau- 
BKOARD,  is  descended  from  a  very  aristocratic  French-Creole  family  in 
Louisiana,  and  was  bom  in  1818.  His  father,  a  rich  planter  in  the 
ricinity  of  New  Orleans,  sent  him  to  the  military  academy  at  West 
Point,  which  he  left  as  lieutenant  of  artillery.  He  fought  in  the  Mexi- 
can war  as  6rst  lieutenant,  and  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  on  the 
field  of  Churubusco  (Aug.  20,  1847).  At  the  storming  of  Mexico  in 
the  same  year  he  was  wounded.  After  the  termination  of  the  war,  the 
Washiog^ton  government  employed  him  to  conduct  various  public  works, 
among  others,  the  fortress  works  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Under 
Buchanan's  presidency  there  was  an  intention  of  appointing  Beauregard 
director  of  West  Point  Academy,  but  he  lost  the  favour  of  the  president 
through  a  very  violent  speech  which  his  brother-in-law,  Senator  Stedell, 
made  against  government  in  congress.  He  sent  in  his  resignation,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  to  join  the  insurrectionary  movement  of  the  South.  On 
Feb.  24,  1861,  Beauregard  was  appointed  commandant  of  the  forts  and 
troops  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general, 
and  entered  upon  his  duties  on  March  4.  In  this  capacity  he  had  to 
direct  the  works  of  defences  round  Charleston,  through  which  the  sur- 
render of  Fort  Sumter  was  rendered  compulsory.  Beauregard  is  stated 
to  be  a  clever  engineer  officer  as  well  as  master  in  strategics,  and  to 
possess  equal  bravery  and  caution.  As  a  private  man  he  aiso  enjoys  a 
gcod  reputation.  Our  readers  know  what  he  has  done  already,  and  we 
are  tolerably  certain  that  he  will  do  more  yet. 

Georob  MK^lellan,  flatteringly  christened  the  Napoleon  of  America, 
was  bom  at  Philadelphia  in  December,  1826,  and  destined  for  the  mili- 
tary service.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  was  sent  to  West  Point,  and  left 
it  m  1846,  as  second  lieutenant  in  the  engineers,  to  take  part  in  the 
Mexican  war.  His  bravery  in  the  battles  of  Contreras  and  Churubusco 
gained  him  promotion,  and  at  the  storming  of  the  forts  of  Molino  del 
Rey  and  Chapultepec  his  conduct  was  so  brilliant  that  it  gained  him  his 
captaincy.  After  the  peace  he  was  appointed  a  teacher  at  West  Point, 
where  he  wrote  a  manual  of  the  art  of  war,  which  is  highly  esteemed  by 
American  soldiers.  After  this  he  built  Fort  Delaware,  and  then  was 
ordered  to  Texas  and  New  Mexico  to  make  a  topographic  survey  of  the 
district  through  which  the  Pacific  Railway  was  to  run.  This  difficult 
task  was  interrupted  by  a  summons  to  Washington,  where  the  military 
department  had  selected  him,  in  conjunction  with  Major  Mordecai  and 
Captain  Delafield,  to  go  and  witness  the  operations  in  the  Crimea,  which 
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•xeited  as  great  interest  in  Ameriea  as  tiiej  did  ta  Europe  Tiie  depsr* 
tore  was  so  long  delayed  ikuA  the  AmericcB  e^mmiflnoners  did  not  readi 
Sebastopol  till  after  the  h\\  of  the  Mafekhoff,  and  w^ea  die  war  wss 
virtually  over.  Still  this  did  not  kinder  M^Cl^lan  frooti  cbrnwing  op  a 
report  i&r  his  government,  which,  only  partiallj  based  on  personal  obser^ 
vations,  is  one  of  the  best  deseriptions  of  Uist  memorable  war,  and  is  as 
conspicuoos  for  its  display  of  knowledge  as  for  its  impartiidtty.  As  there 
was  no  prospect  of  active  service  on  his  return  home,  M'CleUan  deter- 
mined to  leave  the  army,  and  accepted  the  post  of  technieal  director  to 
the  Illinois  Central  Railway,  which  he  held  for  several  years  with  credit 
In  this  position  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  surprised  him,  and  as  he  was 
nniversally  respected  and  known  in  the  West,  he  was  at  onea  called  to  a 
high  post.  The  governor  of  Ohio  appointed  him  major*general  and<^ief 
of  the  militia  of  that  state,  but  by  the  recommendation  of  General  Scott 
he  was  made  major-general  of  the  regular  army,  and  entrorted  wi^  a 
most  important  command  in  Western  Virginia*  On  124^  July  he  de- 
leated  the  Secessionists  at  Rich  Mountain,  captored  their  camp  and  a 
portion  of  their  artillery,  and  on  the  next  day  occupied  Beverley,  where 
he  took  nearly  one  ^ousand  prisoners.  On  July  14th  he  fought  tlM 
battle  of  St.  George,  in  which  the  Confederates  were  routed,  and  their 
leader.  General  Gkmett,  killed.  Through  these  three  days'  successful 
operations,  Western  Virginia  was  perfectly  cleared  of  the  Secessiooists, 
and  a  moral  efiect  produced  which  was  of  e^-en  greater  value  than  the 
material  advantages.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Federal  army  at  BolFs  Run, 
MH31ellsn  was  summoned  to  Washington  to  take  supreme  command. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  sketch  without  offering  a  specim^i  of  one  of 
the  ^  lawyer  generals  **  whom  Lincoln  has  been  so  heartilj  abased  for 
appointing.  Nathaniel  'Pnmms  Banks  was  bom  on  January  SO^ 
1816,  at  Waltham,  in  Massachusetts.  His  father  was  overseer  in  a 
calico  fetctory,  in  which  the  son  was  obliged  to  woric  while  attending  the 
villi^  school.  At  a  later  date  he  became  a  machine  builder,  and  at  the 
same  time  wrote  articles  for  the  papers.  As  partisan  of  the  demoeratie 
party,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Boston  custom-house  during  Polk's  pre- 
sidency, and  in  1849  was  sent  to  the  legislature  of  hb  state.  Through 
a  coalition  of  the  democrats  and  free-soilers  he  was  elected  qieaker  in 
1851,  and  in  1863  sent  to  Washington  as  member  for  Maaaadmsetti. 
Here  he  declared  himself  against  the  Nebraska-Kansas  Bill,  wfaoae  unfor- 
tunate consequences  he  foresaw,  and  hence  definitively  broke  with  his 
former  partisans.  Still  the  republicans,  whom  he  now  joined,  succeeded 
in  carrying  his  election  to  cong^ress,  where  he  was  put  up  as  candidate  for 
the  speakership,  and  was  elected  after  a  two  months'  struggle,  whidi 
threw  the  whole  Union  into  excitement  By  this  election  tis^  predoan- 
nance  of  the  Southerners  in  congress  was  first  sh^en,  and  it  may  be  ie>- 
garded  as  the  first  of  the  events  which  led  to  the  seceasion  of  the  Slave 
States  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  In  1857^  Banks  was  ehoeem 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  which  office  he  held  for  three  yeaa  in  suo- 
oession.  When  he  was  ofiered  it  for  ^e  fourth  time,  however,  m  18601, 
he  declined  the  honour,  and  expressed  a  determinadon  to  retire  ham 
public  life.  He  proceeded  to  Chioago  to  undertake  the  mnnayonaent  of 
a  railway,  but  in  May,  1861,  wtm  summoned  to  WashiDgteoi  hj  PreaU 
dent  Lincoln,  and  sent  as  commandant  to  Bidtimore  with  die  rank  of  a 
general. 
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THE  ABVENTURES  OF  LORN  LOBJOT. 

By     DUDLBT     COSTELLO. 

CHAPTER  IXXI. 
XHS  BMAAOH  FOR  THX  PLSDOS. 

^  Anothes  day!  making  five  since  we  were  there  !  Sorelj  it  is  time 
to  inquire  again  !*' 

TiMee  words,  nttered  with  a  deep  sigh,  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  lady 
whose  Ywit  to  Mr.  Sqnirl  was  recorded  in  a  former  chapter. 

**  Did  not  the  man  saj  you  were  to  watt  a  week  ?"  replied  the  gentie** 
man  who  was  her  companion  on  that  occasion. 

*'  Yes  !  Victor.  Bat  he  also  told  me  that  he  might  have  tidings  in 
three  or  four  days.     It  is  very,  very  bng  to  wait !" 

"  Long,  Agnes  ?     After  the  eighteen  years  so  patiently  borne !" 

"  What  made  me  hear  them,  Victor?  Was  it  not  for  your  sake  I  con- 
cealed a  grief  that  never  ceased  to  prey  upon  my  heart  ?  We  were 
utterly  without  expectation,  everything  was  a  blank,  till  by  a  strange 
chance  we  learnt  that  we  had  been  cruelly  deceived.  Ah,  Victor,  thert 
is  nothing  so  impatient  as  hope  revived !  I  must  see  that  person  to- 
n^ht?** 

**  To  what  porpose,  Agnes  ?  If  the  boy  has  not  yet  returned,  your 
^appointment  will  only  be  increased.  It  was  the  man's  own  interest 
to  name  the  shortest  time.  Eager  to  obtain  a  further  reward,  he  would 
net  keep  you  waiting  an  hour  longer  than  he  could  help.  Depend  upon 
it,  nothing  would  be  gained  by  applying  too  soon.  I  am  as  anxious  as 
yourself,  but  I  have  learnt  the  f>lly  of  precipitation." 

Mad«ne  de  la  Roquetaillade  gazed  earnestly  on  her  husband,  and 
sighed  again.  As  anxious  as  herself!  A  mother  yearning  for  a  long 
lost  child — and  calmly  advised  to  wait!  In  that  moment,  in  all  its 
agony,  how  vividly  to  her  recollection  came  all  the  past. 

The  Past !  It  is  time  that  the  curtain  should  be  raised  by  which 
m«ch  that  relates  to  the  history  of  these  two  has  so  long  been  hidden. 
Much,  but  not  all ;  for  an  angry  man  has  already  revealed  a  part. 

When  Sir  William  Cumberland  toW  Mrs.  Drakeford  of  the  marriage 
of  his  sister  Agues,  he  was  speaking  of  ihat  of  Madame  de  la  Roquetail* 
lade;  but,  in  hn  anger,  he  did  not  i^together  describe  her  husband  cor* 
reotly,  though  in  one  eesen4nal  particular  the  description  was  tme. 

In  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  genendly  accepted.  Monsieur  de  la 
Roquetaillade  was  not  an  adventurer.  He  lad  every  right  to  the  name 
he  bore  and  the  position  he  filkd  in  society,  btrt,  at  the  time  ha 
met  with  Agnes,  fortune  he  had  none.  Youthful  extravagance  had  ori- 
giaally  impaired  a  very  fiur  inheritance,  but  the  Comte  de  la  Roquetail- 
lade's  mtn  was  caased  by  his  love  of  play.  He  had  fled  from  his  ruin  te 
Italy,  purposeless  in  all  save  his  resolve  to  shun  the  gaming-table  for  the 
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rest  of  his  days.  To  streDgthen  this  resoWe  came  his  love  for  Agnes, 
and  in  the  first  happy  days  that  followed  their  union  no  disturbing 
thought  arose  to  lead  nis  desires  to  their  abandoned  track. 

But  the  sudden  death  of  Sir  John  Cumberland,  and  the  lawsuit  coa- 
sequent  upon  his  will,  brought  Monsieur  de  la  Roquetaillade  and  his  wife 
to  England,  and  there  his  evil  genius  once  more  encountered  him. 

He  had  fully  expected  to  gain  his  cause,  employing  the  best  counsd, 
and  sparing  no  expense  to  procure  witnesses  from  abroad;  but  he  was 
beaten  on  a  technical  point,  and  the  loss  of  a  heavy  sum,  besides  the  dis- 
appointment of  his  expectations,  was  one  consequence  of  his  defeat.  But 
there  was  another  consequence  still  more  dangerous.  The  remnant  of 
the  fortune  which  he  had  received  with  Agnes  was  all  he  now  possessed. 
At  the  rate  he  was  accustomed  to  live,  it  would  barely  have  sufficed  for  a 
year's  expenditure,  and  the  income  which  mieht  accrue  from  investment 
in  the  funds  or  elsewhere,  was  too  paltry  for  hu  consideration. 

For  a  man  of  enterprise,  however,  with  money  in  his  pocket,  there  if 
always  an  opening;  and  the  chances  of  play  suggested  themselves  as  tlie 
readiest  means  not  only  of  retrieving  what  the  chances  of  the  law  had 
robbed  him  of,  but  of  making  a  fortune  exceeding  that  which  bad  escaped 
his  grasp.  A  gambler  is  never  taught  by  experience.  He  says  to  him- 
self— as  Monsieur  de  la  Roquetaillade  said : 

'*  True !  I  have  hitherto  been  unsuccessful,  but  ill-luck  cannot  always 
last !  If  that  were  so,  the  world  would  be  exactly  divided  into  the  for- 
tunate and  unfortunate.  But  is  this  the  fact  ?  Look  at  — —  and  -^, 
for  instance !  Were  not  they,  and  fifty  others  I  could  name,  at  one 
time  completely  beggared — and  see  how  they  have  recovered  themselves ! 
On  the  other  hand,  what  has  become  of  the  fellows  who  won  their 
money  ?  Changed  places  with  them,  of  course.  Well,  if  any  change 
takes  place — ana  it  always  does — my  case  is  perfectly  dear.  One  must 
win  some  day,  if  one  only  has  patience.  It's  a  long  lane  that  has  no 
turning,  and  everybody's  turn  comes  at  last.  The  mistake  men  make  at 
play  is  in  not  knowing  when  to  stop.  If  you  leave  off  after  losing  a  cer- 
tain sum,  why  the  money  is  gone  for  ever !  That  stands  to  reason.  J£, 
on  the  contrary,  you  hold  on,  back  it  all  comes  again,  like  the  tide,  in 
regular  ebb  and  flow.  Then  is  the  time,  while  the  vein  lasts,  to  make 
the  most  of  it.  Catch  me  going  an  inch  beyond  high-water  mark! 
The  moment  I  set  myself  straight — and  somethmg  to  boot — good-by  to 
the  iapts  vert  r* 

With  such  arguments  as  these  Monsieur  de  la  Roquetaillade  convinced 
himself  that  the  game  was  entirely  in  his  own  hands,  and  the  opportunity 
not  lacking  for  speculating  after  this  fashion,  he  lost  no  time  in  setting 
to  work.  Unhappily  for  him,  the  fickle  goddess  whose  smiles  he  courted 
had  taken  a  different  view  of  the  question.  Offended,  perhaps,  at  his 
former  desertion,  or  thinking  that  his  probation  had  not  been  long  enough, 
she  did  not  suffer  his  previous  losses  to  coun^  but  frowned  upon  his  re- 
newed endeavours  as  perseveringly  as  before.  This  did  not  ^scourage 
Monsieur  de  la  Roquetullade;  he  persisted  in  the  principle  he  had  laid 
down,  and  the  end  was  precisely  what  might  have  been  expected :  for  the 
second  time  he  was  ruined. 

The  event  was  infinitely  more  serious  on  this  than  on  the  first  occasion. 
Then,  he  was  a  single  man,  having  only  his  own  wants  to  think  of,  bat 
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with  the  means  of  shaping  his  course  in  a  hundred  different  ways ;  now, 
he  had  a  wife  and  a  child  hut  newly  bom  to  provide  for,  with  no  prospect 
either  for  them  or  for  himself.  On  his  own  side,  relations  of  nearer  kin 
to  the  head  of  his  house  barred  the  way  to  any  future  succession,  neither 
did  he  stand  in  good  odour  there ;  while,  on  that  of  Agnes,  the  enmity 
of  her  brother  had  been  provoked  by  the  recent  lawsuit,  and  her  aunt  had 
adopted  Sir  William's  prejudices. 

Though  captivated  by  the  beauty  of  Agnes,  Monsieur  de  la  Roque« 
taillade  had  never  really  known  what  it  was  to  love :  position,  present 
fortune,  and  the  expectation  of  more,  weighed  as  much  with  him  in 
marrying  as  other  considerations.  He  did  not  give  himself  wholly  to  the 
woman  of  his  choice,  but  nurtured  worldly  reserves.  As  long  as  all  went 
well  he  was  the  most  charming,  the  most  agreeable  of  men  ;  but  when 
the  skies  around  grew  dark  he  caught  their  reflexion,  and  became  gloomy 
and  severe.  The  approaching  contest  with  his  brother-in-law  was  the 
first  thing,  after  his  marriage,  to  sour  a  temper  naturally  not  a  good  one ; 
when  doubt  yielded  to  certainty,  and  the  law  stripped  him  of  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  his  unquestionable  right,  his  temper  grew  worse;  and  when 
his  leases  at  play  consummated  his  ruin,  not  only  his  temper,  but  even  hb 
nature,  seemed  wholly  altered. 

Agnes  noticed  the  change  with  much  misgiving.  She  felt  that  some 
eyil  impended  greater  than  any  she  yet  knew  of — the  lawsuit  having  been 
dedded  just  before  her  confinement — but  when  her  husband  entered  her 
room  where  she  was  playing  with  her  baby,  about  a  fortnight  af);er  her  re- 
covery, she  had  no  prescience  to  divine  what  his  lowering  brow  foreboded. 
How  could  she,  who  loved  him  with  all  a  wife's  devotion,  imagine  the 
alternative  which  he  came  to  offer. 

*'  Agnes !"  he  said,  abruptlj,  as  he  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  ^*  this 
comitry  is  no  longer  any  place  for  us :  we  must  leave  it" 

**  I  am  not  surprised  at  your  saying  so,"  she  replied ;  ^'  we  have  little 
came  to  linger  here  now ;  they,  certainly,  have  not  used  us  well,  who  are 
bouul  to  us  by  the  nearest  ties.'' 

"<  Neither  they  nor  the  rest.  AH  are  heartless  alike !  Ties !  What 
ties  are  binding  upon  people  whose  only  motive  is  the  basest  self-interest  ? 
That  truth  might  have  struck  you,  I  should  imagine,  without  waiting  for 
legal  iniquity  to  drive  you  to  its  comprehension  !" 

"  Why  are  you  so  angry  now,  Victor  ?  We  have  known  the  worst 
tome  time." 

*•  The  worst !     You  think  so,  do  you  ?" 

"  h  there  anything  else,  Victor  ?    I  do  not  like  your  looks." 

**  You  will  like  my  words  less.  Listen !  You  are  the  only  sister  of 
one  of  the  richest  men  in  England  ;  I  am — ^the  Comte  de  la  Roquetaillade 
^•^  rich  man,  too,  once  upon  a  time.  How  much,  do  you  suppose,  we 
possess  between  us?" 

"  You  know,  Victor,  that  what  my  father  gave  me  was  yours  without 
control.     Why  ask  such  a  question  ?     I  have  nothing  !" 

"Nor  I,  Agnes!" 

"What  do  you  mean,  Victor?  I  do  not  understand  you.  Our 
expenses  cannot  have  been  so  great  as  entirely  to  absorb  our  fortune  !" 

*'  Those  harpies,  the  lawyers,  took  their  share,  but  they  did  not  swallow 
np  everything.     There  have  been  other  mischances.     I — I        " 
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Monuear  de  la  Roquetaillade  panaedy  a  feeling  of  ahaaaa  inteiCeriBg 
with  hifl  intended  confeesioa. 

^'Toa  hesitate,  Victor !"  said  Agnes.  ^  Yoa  need  aot.  I  can  bear 
to  hear  whatever  you  nay  have  to  tell." 

Monsteur  de  la  Rooaetaillade  looked  steadily  at  his  wife ;  she  letorasd 
his  glance  wi^  equal  firmaess. 

*'  I  hoped,'*  he  said,  speaking  rery  fast,  "  to  have  repkeed  the  aMmej 
we  lost  by  that  accursod  suit.  I  had  a  project  for  the  purpose,  hat  it 
Med." 

"What  was  itr 

*^  Tou  may  as  well  be  told.  I  played.  Kight  afior  night  I  stiove  to 
conquer  Fortune.  Yesterday  I  thought  I  had  succeeded.  This  mMniDg 
I  found  out  my  mistake.  At  midaight  I  was  the  winner  of  three  thoa> 
sand  pounds :  an  hour  ago,  when  I  quitted  the  tahloi  every  shiUing  I  bad 
in  the  world  was  gone  I" 

''Is  nothing  left  then?" 

'*  You  heard  me  say  so  just  now." 

«  What  is  to  be  done  ?' 

"Go  back  to  Franoe!  There,  perhaps,  we  may  find  the  means  o£ 
living.  But  there  are  conditions  upon  which  that  step  is  dependent  I 
will  speak  of  them  presently.  In  the  mean  time,  our  bills  must  be  pud, 
the  servants  discharged,  and  money  had  for  the  journey." 

^  My  jewels  are  valuable,  Victor ;  they  cost  a  good  deaL" 

"  We  must  raise  what  we  can  upon  them.  I,  also,  have  some  objects 
of  value.  Together  we  may  make  up  enough  for  present  purposes.  The 
fuiuie  must  take  care  of  itself." 

So  saying,  Monsieur  de  la  Roquetaillade  rose  and  left  the  roois.  Bat 
it  was  only  for  a  moment,  as  he  returned  almost  immediately  with  a 
dressing-case  in  his  hand.  He  placed  it  on  a  tMe  and  sat  down  again 
be^M-e  it,  applied  the  key,  and  opened  the  box. 

'^  These  are  trifles,"  he  said,  taking  out  two  or  three  sets  of  studs,  a 
gold  pencil-case,  and  a  few  other  articles  of  ^^ou^erie,  '*  and  will  not 
fiitdi  much.  My  diamond  ring  is  the  principal  thing*  Why,,  where 
can  it  be  ?  It  always  lies  in  this  drawer.  Have  yoa  aeen  the  ring, 
Agnes?" 

**  How  should  I,  Victor  ?  You  never  wear  it  And  the  key  of  the 
box  is  always  in  your  possession." 

Monsieur  de  la  Roquetaillade  did  not  reply ;  hut  once  more  examined 
the  case;  he  turned  out  all  the  contents,  slowly,  carefully,  leaving 
nothing  behind.     The  ring  was  not  there! 

'^  Who  enters  that  room  ?"  he  asked,  with  foroed  calmness. 

"  None  but  ourselyes  and  the  sa*vant  whose  duty  takes  her  there." 

*'  A  person  belonging  to  the  house  ?" 

'*  Yes.     You  have  seen  her.     A  tall,  handsome  yoong  woman." 

^'  I  remember.     She  must  be  interrogated.'' 

^<  Is  it  worth  while,  Victor,  at  such  a  moment,  when  we  haTe  so  mndi 
to  think  of?" 

*^  It  is  quite  worth  while.  You  do  not  know  the  value  of  that  ring. 
It  was  given  to  my  grandfather  by  Louis  the  Fifteenth.  At  any  time  I 
would  not  have  parted  with  it  for  a  hundred  pounds.  Judge  if  I  can 
afford  to  lose  it  now!" 
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The  sdnrant  in  qvestion  was  wnMnoaed.  Madame  de  la  RMjuetailhide 
had  described  her  rightly,  but  her  beaaty  wms  not  of  «  pleanng  kuid; 
there  was  a  daring  expreesioa  in  her  hii^  brown  eyes  that  gave  no 
fiivourable  idea  of  her  character,  and  her  hmgnage  corresponded  with 
her  looks.  With  far  more  Teheroence  than  was  necessarvy  she  dedared 
that  she  had  never  set  eyes  on  the  ring.  How  shoaid  she  ?  The  case 
was  always  locked,  and  she  fended  she  didn't  keep  the  key !  She  hoped 
she  wasn  t  going  to  be  suspected  !  Things  might  take  and  be  loet,  she 
supposed,  without  attadcting  of  (^acacters,  which  was  all  a  poor  girl 
had  to  depend  upon. 

In  vain  Madame  de  U  RoqnetaiUade  assured  her  that  no  aeensation 
was  intended,  and  that  the  question  was  one  of  simple  inquiry ;  she 
refused  to  be  paoi6ed,  uttered  a  violent  denunciation  against  the  mean- 
ness of  laying  things  at  pe(^le*s  doors,  and  finally  insisted  that  her  box 
should  be  searched — an  ordeal  which,  as  everybody  knows,  is  the  infal- 
lible test  of  domestic  innocence. 

'*  That  person,  without  doid>t,  is  the  thie^"  said  Monsieur  de  la  Boqne- 
taiUade,  when  she  was  gone.  ^*  How  she  acoomplished  the  theft  is  the 
mystery.     We  will  ask  Bastide  about  her." 

Michel  Bastide  was  Monsieur  de  la  Roquetaillade*s  valet.  He  had 
been  in  his  service  some  time.  He  was  a  Gascon,  with  aU  the  attributes 
of  the  south  of  France  in  his  appearance,  and  though  only  four  or  five-and- 
twenty,  looked  several  years  older.  Monsieur  de  la  Roquetaillade  placed 
implicit  confidence  in  him,  and  when  he  learnt  that  his  master  had  been 
robbed  his  desolation  was  quite  heart-rending.  No  one  could  behold 
those  clen<^ed  hands,  those  set  teeth,  those  sparkling  eyes,  without  being 
satisfied  of  the  genuineness  of  his  passion. 

And  Monsieur  suspected  that  bold-fitted  girl,  of  whom,  he  confessed, 
he  had  never  entertained  a  good  opinion !  Yes !  it  was  mort  probable ; 
for  one  who  could  jeer  at  the  sacred  affection  which  he,  Michel  Bastide, 
bof«  to  another  that  was  far  away,  was  capable  of  anything  I  He  had 
ceased  to  speak  to  her,  and  her  ^ite  declared  itself  in  many  ways.  She 
was  a  person  very  fond  of  show,  and  lately  he  had  observed  a  great 
change  in  her  dress.  Only  the  Sunday  be^iwe,  she  wore  a  shawl  that 
appeiuned  to  be  perfectly  new.  Her  wages  could  not  aoooimt  for  that. 
Did  Monsieur  desire  that  he  should  consult  the  police,  without  giving 
Monsi^ir  the  trouble  of  appearing  in  the  matter  ?  He  would  go  instantly; 
he  would  lay  down  his  life  to  serve  Monsieur — and  Madame  ;  that  they 
both  very  well  knew.     Ah !    He  could  tear  that  false  one  to  pieces ! 

Honest  Michel!  He  departed  after  this  harangue,  but  on  what 
mission?  To  relate,  in  broken  English,  to  Miss  Ne%  Harper,  with 
whom  he  was  desperately  in  love,  the  suspiciotts  of  Monsieur  de  la 
Boquetaillade,  and  describe  the  steps  he  never  meant  to  take  to  set  the 
police-inquiry  on  foot.  How  they  both  laughed  when  they  compared 
notes  on  the  good  understanding  that  existed  between  them !  Yes,  Nelly 
Harper's  shawl  was  a  new  one,  but  how  did  she  come  by  it  ?  He  gave 
it,  who  made  no  scruple  of  attributing  the  theft  to  the  woman  who  had 
given  herself  to  him.  What  was  a  woman's  reputation  to  one  who  had 
no  respect  for  his  own  master's  property  ? 

But  it  mattered  little  just  then  whether  Michel  Bastide  were  honest  or 
a  traitor.     As  Madame  de  la  Roquetaillade  had  said — was  that  a  moment 
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to  think  of  lesser  things  when  the  prospects  of  a  life  were  at  stake? 
Perhaps  Monsieur  de  )a  Boqnetaiiiade  really  thought  as  she  did,  and 
made  the  most  of  his  loss — though  he  could  not  but  feel  it — to  aroid 
coming  at  once  to  the  subject  that  filled  his  mind.  It  was  Agnes  who 
returned  to  it. 

**  This  discovery,"  she  said,  **  makes  it  more  necessary  than  ever  that 
my  jewels  should  at  once  be  sold.  Take  them,  Victor,  and  do  with  them 
what  you  please !" 

<<  But  there  is  yet  a  greater  sacrifice  to  be  made,"  observed  Monsieiir 
de  la  Roquetaillade. 

"  I  would  make  any  sacrifice  for  you,  Victor." 

^'  Do  you  really  mean  that  ?*' 

<<Ye8!     I  rep4t— any  sacrifice!     But  what  have  I  lefl  ?" 

Monsieur  de  la  Roquetaillade  leant  over  his  wife,  and  said,  in  a  voice 
that  was  scarcely  audible, 

"  Your  child.^' 

Madame  de  la  Roquetaillade  gazed  upon  him  in  astonishment. 

<'  My  child !"  she  echoed.  ''  Sacrifice  him !  Good  God !  You  be- 
wilder me,  Victor !" 

^^  Yet  I  speak  plainly,  Agnes.     You  must  part  with  your  diild.** 

''Never!  never!"  exclaimed  Madame  de  la  Roquetaillade,  pressmg 
her  infant  to  her  bosom. 

"  It  must  be  done.  If  not,  when  I  quit  this  room  you  see  me  no  more 
—alive." 

*'  Oh,  thb  is  horrible !     What  do  you  intend,  Victor  ?" 

*'  Nothing  but  what  necessity  compels  me  to  perform.  Look  here !  I 
have  already  told  you  that  we  are  completely  ruined — by  my  &ult  if  you 
like — but  the  fact  remains  the  same.  We  have  no  one  to  depend  upon 
but  ourselves — that  is  to  say,  my  efforts  can  alone  procure  us  a  sub- 
sistence.    I  must  be  as  little  hampered  as  possible." 

*^  Oh,  he  shall  be  no  difficulty,  Victor.  I  will  work  for  him,  for  you, 
for  myself — for  all  of  us.  Gracious  Heaven !  A  child-^can  I  calmly 
utter  the  words — a  child  is  no  expense !" 

''  Could  you  nurse  it  yourself,  Agnes, — perhaps  not  much, — yet  still  t 
great  encumbrance.  But  as  you  are  compelled  to  hire  a  substitute^ 
another  person  is  necessary  to  our  establishment,  and  servants  of  our  own 
we  must  do  without.  Nay,  do  not  interrupt  me.  I  do  not  mean  tbet 
you  should  part  with  your  child  altogether — ^that  is  to  say,  for  ever.  I 
wish  it  to  be  placed  at  nurse  with  some  safe  person  who  will  treat  it  ss 
you  would  yourself.  As  soon  as  circumstances  change  vrith  us — and  it 
may  be  sooner  than  we  expect — the  boy  shall  be  restored  to  you ;  but  st 
present  it  is  imperatively  necessary  that  you  should  be  separated  from  2um 
for  a  while.  I  am  about  to  undertake  a  long  journey,  with  you  for  my 
companion — unless  you  force  me  to  take  one  still  longer — alone !" 

Madame  de  la  Roquetaillade  read  her  husband's  dark  purpose  in  his 
gloomy  eyes :  she  tried  to  speak,  but  utterance  failed  her,  and  she  burst 
into  an  agony  of  grief.  After  an  interval  her  tears  subsided,  but  the 
mother  was  still  strong  in  her  heart.  Once  more  she  pleaded — exhausted 
every  argument — avowed  her  willingness  to  submit  to  every  privation  pro- 
vided she  could  only  keep  her  babe.  Monsieur  de  la  Roquetaillade  was 
inflexible.     He  would  listen  to  nothing  but  obedience  to  his  will,  though 
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be  tridLto  render  obedience  easier  by  reiterating  bi«  former  assurances  and 
8ng^.d8tionk^  Witb  that  he  left  her,  taking  with  him  the  yaluables  which 
1if'«  wife  had  Collected,  but  promising  to  return  within  a  couple  of  hours, 
*f  by  which  tii^e^'*  he  added,  "he  expected  to  hear  no  more  of  refusaL" 
•  What  it  cost  Madame  de  la  Roquetaillade  to  bring  herself  to  the  desired, 
condition  it  vonld  be  a  vain  effort  to  attempt  to  describe.  How  she 
kiased  and  vfpt  oyer  her  baby,  till  her  heart  was  fit  to  break,  was  a  pic- 
tare  of  soTTfN  that  need  not  be  drawn.  Let  it  be  simply  said  that  she 
yielded  at  nst  to  the  dire  necessities  of  her  situation.  That  which  chiefly 
acted  upow  her  determination  was  the  recollection  which  suddenly  came 
to  her  mi^d  of  the  existence  of  a  person,  one  of  a  tender  heart  and  kindly 
nature,  'vf  lo  had  been  her  own  nurse  when  a  child,  but  had  married  and 
settled  'Vi  London,  the  wife  of  a  pawnbroker  living  somewhere  in  the 
Strand«  If  she  must  obey  her  husband's  orders,  to  that  person's  care  she 
would  x)nfide  her  darling. 

Mcjsieur  de  la  Koquetaillade  returned  with  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pom?  Js,  and,  after  a  renewed  consultation  with  his  tearful  wife,  prepared 
to  e  ory  out  his  intentions.  He  discharged  all  his  servants,  with  the  ex- 
ce^  iion  of  Michel  Bastide,  paid  everything  that  was  owing,  reserved  ^hy 

r'  unds  for  his  wife's  especial  use,  for  with  no  smaller  amount  would  she 
e  satisfied,  and  then  despatched  his  valet  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
effects  to  wait  for  him  at  Boulogne. 

At  a  later  hour  in  the  evening  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  la  Roque« 
taillade  followed,  but  before  they  reached  the  City  Hotel,  where  they  passed 
the  night,  Agnes  went  on  her  painful  mission  to  the  Strand.  How  she 
left  her  precious  burden,  as  a  pledge  with  her  old  nurse's  husband,  Mr. 
Squirl,  the  reader  already  knows. 

CHAPTER  X22II. 
A  BBSPECTABLE  CARBKB. 

Michel  Bastide  had  other  antecedents,  the  relation  of  which  will 
throw  some  light  on  the  proceedings  of  the  individual  who  has  hitherto 
figured  as  '^  the  Count"  in  this  narrative. 

Brought  up  to  any  trade  requiring  ingenuity  in  mechanics  or  the 
exercise  of  the  imitative  faculty,  Michel  Bastide  would  soon  have  made  a 
name  and  a  competence ;  but  steady  application  to  a  regular  pursuit  was 
not  to  his  taste,  his  preference  being  g^ven  to  a  condition  of  life  which 
left  him,  comparatively,  a  free  agent.  No  harm  in  this,  had  he  been 
honestly  disposed,  but  the  freedom  he  coveted  was  of  the  kind  which 
owes  no  obedience  to  the  restraints  of  conscience.  He  had,  however, 
dissimulation  enough  in  his  nature  to  enable  him  to  conceal  his  real  ten* 
dencies,  and  passed  for  a  very  frank,  ingenuous,  trustworthy  young  man, 
not  the  worse  thought  of  because  of  an  apparent  impetuosity  of  disposi- 
tion, which  made  him  often  say,  if  he  did  not  do,  the  most  extravagant, 
things. 

With  an  excellent  recommendaition  from  a  former  master,  who  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  his  character,  Michel  Bastide  entered  the  service  o£' 
Monsieur  de  la  Roquetaillade  when  he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age>. 
and  consequently  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  vicissitudes  of  th& 
Count's  career. 
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A  gwitienian  nay  l>e  rnhMd  and  Dtf«rtl>tl«w  kaep  his  valet,  ulale  a 
▼alet  mar  be  quke  aware  of  his  mailer's  roiii  and  yet  feel  no  dispooftiQa 
to  leave  his  serrioe.  Monsieur  de  la  Roqoetaillade  was  attaehad  to  MicU 
Bastide,  and  would  not  dischargt  hini  with  the  vest  ef  lus  estaUkhiasot 
when  he  went  to  Italy;  and  Bastide,  helicvin^  ^Mit  there  was  a  good 
deal  to  be  learnt  and  oeaiething  still  to  be  gained  by  his  adherem^ 
rowed  aad  pnotested  thait,  unless  he  were  driven  away,  nathiag  shooU 
prerent  him  from  following  the  Count's  fertmies. 

Monsieur  de  la  RoquetaiUade's  example  bad  also  its  ii^ueace.  If  hb 
■saster  indulged  ia  play,  why  ^uU  not  Michel  do  thesaoM  ?  Thoi^ 
net  on  the  same  scale  or  in  the  saaM  set,  it  was  not  difficult  for  Bssdds 
to  meet  with  these  who  were  willing  to  gratify  hie  propenetty.  Iniscd, 
there  was  only  this  difference  between  the  master  and  the  yalet,  tet 
while  the  former  lost  his  money  Kke  a  nan  of  honoor,  the  latter,  oom- 
panioned  by  rogues,  soon  learned  the  art  of  fleectng.  This  knowledge^ 
however,  did  not  always  prevent  Bastide  from  losing  too— for  those  idio 
teach,  generally  reserve  some  part  of  their  secret  for  themselv«e;  and  it 
happened  that  upon  one  occasion  he  was  stripped  completely  bare.  T% 
xetaliate  upon  those  who  had  outwitted  him,  more  money  was  ncciwsry, 
and  his  vrits  were  all  he  had  to  foil  back  upon.  They  suggested  to  ham 
the  application  of  the  grand  social  maxim,  tiiat  the  exclusive  right  to 
property  is  a  selfish  fiction,  and  that  what  another  possesses  may  kw- 
.  folly  become  yours  if  you  only  have  skill  to  obtain  or  courage  enoagh  to 
take  it.  Accordingly,  Michel's  nimhk  fingers  went  to  wo^  and  wlh- 
out  borrowing  the  key  of  Monsieur  de  la  ito<]«etailhkle's  diessiag^^asa, 
which  was  never  detached  from  his  watch-chain,  he  soon  oontmed  te 
open  and  close  his  treasury,  abstracting  1^  diamond  ring,  and  leavii^ 
no  mark  or  sign  to  show  by  what  means  the  robbery  had  been  effected. 
Once  in  his  possession,  it  was  not  long  before  the  ring  went  to  the  pawn- 
broker's, chance  leading  Bastide  to  the  shop  of  Mr.  Squirl,  who^  ^  we 
have  seen,  advanced  upon  it  only  as  much  as  he  pleased,  and  Bastide, 
new  to  the  bnriness  then,  as  he  afterwards  said,  though  it  would  not  be 
over  safe  to  insist  too  much  upon  its  value. 

So  much  for  the  episode  of  Monsieur  de  la  RoquetsiBnde's  diamond 
ring !  As  to  the  means  that  were  to  be  taken  for  discovering  die  thie( 
Bastide  overheard  enough  to  satisfy  him  that  things  of  more  immediate 
interest  would  be  likely  to  supersede  further  inquiry,  and,  of  eourBe, 
took  no  steps  in  the  matter.  He,  therefore,  g^ily  bade  adieu  to  Miss 
Nelly  Harper,  and  took  his  departure  from  England,  with  a  promise  of 
speedy  return,  but  caring  little  about  its  fulfilment. 

Bastide,  however,  did  return  a  few  months  afterwards,  being  sent  on  a 
special  message,  at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  Madame  de  la  Roquetaillade. 

Through  &e  interest  of  the  head  of  his  foraily,  who  had  no  objection 
to  render  a  senrice  that  kept  his  relative  at  a  distance.  Monsieur  de  la 
Hoquetaillade  obtained  a  consular  appointment  in  the  Levant ;  but  before 
proceeding  thither  with  his  wife — who,  at  the  time,  was  very  ill — Bastide, 
to  whom  the  secret  of  the  deposit  at  the  pawnbroker's  had  been  made 
known,  was  sent  to  London  to  reclaim  it.  Being  very  low  in  funds,  the 
Count  would  willingly  have  deferred  taking  this  step,  but  Agnes  was  9o 
anxious  to  recover  her  child,  whom  she  feared  she  might  never  see  again^ 
that  he  could  not  oppose  her  desire ;  and  succeeding  in  raising  money  on 
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tha  strength  o£  his  appomtment,  he  was  enabled  to  s«pply  Bastide  with 
sofficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  joumeyy  and  reward  Mrs.  Sqoirl 
with  another  fifty  pounds. 

The  emissary  reached  London  in  due  course ;  but  he  had  oecupied 
himself  on  the  way  ia  reviewing  his  position,  and  eame  to  the  conclusioii 
that  the  tinve  had  arrived  for  quitting  Monsieur  de  k  Roquetail lade's 
service.  Considering  his  master's  greatly  reduced  means,  the  nature  of 
his  employm«[ity  and  its  distance  from  Paris,  Basldde  thought  he  should 
never  have  a  better  opportunity  of  feathering  his  nest  at  the  Count's 
expense,  and  therefore  resolved  to  put  into  his  own  pocket  the  money 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  him.  Had  temptation  been  wanting  to 
incite  him  to  this  act  of  dishonesty,  he  would  have  found  it  in  the  society 
of  his  friends.  Miss  Nelly  Harper  amongst  the  rest ;  but  Michel  Bastidfe 
needed  no  stimulus,  and  long  before  the  temptation  was  offered  his  plans 
were  formed.  Immediately  on  his  arrival  in  London  he  paid  a  visit  to 
an  old  acquaintance  of  his,  one  John  Drakeford,  at  that  time  a  clerk  in 
the  Registrar-General's  office,  and  a  great  frequenter  of  the  low  gaming- 
houses near  Leicester-square.  For  a  trifling  consideratbn  Bastide  pro- 
cured from  him  a  blank  certificate  of  death,  which  was  filled  up  and 
ri^ed  by  an  imaginary  r^istrar,  and  then  enclosed  in  a  letter  to 
Monsieur  de  la  BoquetaUlade,  wiuck  (translated)  ran  as  folbws : 

**  MoHSisuR  Li  CoKTB, — ^Esger  to  perform  the  sacred  duty  which  I 
kad  so  ghidly  undertaken,  I  lost  no  time  in  seeking  out  the  persons  to 
whom  had  been  confided  the  oljeet  so  dear  to  your  heart  and  to  that  of 
Madame  la  Comtesse.  Those  honest  people  gave  me  a  cordial  reception, 
and  I  was  with  my  own  eyes  assured  that  a  prodigal  care  had  been  be- 
atowed  upon  the  charming  infant.  I  did  not  hesitate,  therefore,  at  once 
to  plaoe  in  their  hands  the  sum  of  money  which,  l^  the  direction  of 
Madame  la  Coootease  and  of  yovrself,  was  intended  to  recompense  them 
fer  thehr  trouble.  Here,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  I  would  willingly  cease 
writing,  b«t  I  have  a  sad,  a  painful  task  to  perform.  That  sweet  angel, 
whom  I  loaded  witli  cwesses,  as  I  carried  it  to  the  hotel  where  I  had 
taken  np  my  abode  ; — that  cherished  darling  in  whose  features  I  already 
discovered  the  noble  bearing  of  one  parent  and  the  ravishing  grace  of  the 
other,  combined  with  the  most  perfect  resemblanee  to  both ;— ^t  innocent 
creature  to  whose  future  I  had  already  resolved  to  consecrate  my  days, 
was  seized  the  same  night  with  a  fever  of  a  most  malignant  kind.  I  im- 
siediately  summoned  the  best  medical  aid  that  could  be  procured — the 
nurse  I  had  hired  never  for  an  instant  quitted  her  charge— -and,  sleepless 
for  three  days  and  nights,  I,  myself,  watched  by  its  little  couch :  but  all 
our  solicitude  was  vain !  With  a  smile  on  its  seraphic  lips  the  chosen  one 
of  another  world  departed.  To  have  given  my  life  for  that  of  the  adorable 
inflEUit,  ah,  how  promptly  would  I  have  laid  it  down !  For  me,  at  this 
moment,  all  the  riches  of  the  world  would  be  only  dust  could  I  give  them 
to  restore  to  you  yomr  precious  child.  I  dare  not  picture  to  myself  the 
desolation  which  my  words  will  convey  to  the  tender  heart  of  a  mother, 
neither  does  the  courage  remain  to  me  of  witnessing  so  great  a  grief.  No, 
Mocnteur  le  Comte,  I  am  unequal  to  the  effort  of  appearing  again  before 
jom.     I  have  bo  neglect  with  which  to  reproach  myself  but  still  your 
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ofFspriDg  died  while  under  my  charg^.  That  alone  appears  to  my  mmd 
a  crime,  and  compels  me  to  hide  my  face  from  you  for  ever.  Neither  can 
I  return  to  my  natire  France ;  it  would  awaken  too  many  painful  associa- 
tions. Permit  me,  then,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  to  relinqui^  a  service  which 
has  been  my  pride  and  happiness,  and  suffer  me  to  bury  my  sorrows  in  a 
distant  land.  I  present  my  respectful  duty  to  Madame  la  Comtesse,  and 
throw  myself  upon  your  benevolent  consideration,  begging  you,  Monsieur 
le  Comte,  to  accept  the  eternal  regrets  of  your  devoted  servant,^ 

"  Michel  Bastide." 

Having  penned  this  touching  and  truthful  epistle,  Monsieur  Bastide 
passed  a  very  jovial  evening  in  the  company  of  Mr.  John  Drakefbrdand 
others  of  equal  respectability,  defraying  the  cost  of  the  entertainment  cot 
of  the  money  so  considerately  handed  over  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Squirl, 
whom,  it  is  needless  to  say,  he  never  went  near. 

As  long  as  this  money  lasted,  Bastide  remained  in  London.  When  it 
was  gone,  he  ran  no  risk,  in  returning  to  France,  of  meeting  with  Mon- 
sieur de  la  Roquetaillade,  who  by  that  time  had  departed  for  his  Levantine 
consulate,  taking  with  him  his  heart-stricken  wife,  for  whom  a  southern 
climate  was  now  a  necessity.  To  Paris,  therefore,  he  went,  and  soon 
became  the  associate  of  the  most  notorious  sharpers,  English  as  well  as 
French,  who  honour  that  luxurious  capital  with  their  presence.  Having 
tested  the  opportunities  for  plunder  which  our  own  metropolis  afibrds, 
Bastide  took  care  to  keep  up  his  London  connexion,  and  for  several  yean 
he  passed  his  time  alternately  in  either  city,  timing  his  visits  according  to 
those  circumstances  of  the  moment  which  make  it  prudent  occasionally 
to  shift  one's  place  of  residence,  for  though  a  man  may  be  a  gambler  and 
a  fatalist — terms  almost  synonymous — it  is  not  wise  to  trust  entirely  to 
good  luck.  The  bona  Dea  did,  however,  befriend  Michel  Bastide  much 
longer  than — if  her  reputation  for  propriety  be  of  any  consequence — she 
ought  to  have  done ;  but  she  turned  her  wheel  at  last,  and  with  so  sodden 
a  jerk  that  her  worshipper  lost  his  hold  and  fell  sprawling  in  the  dirt.  To 
drop  the  metaphor,  he  became  involved  in  an  afiair  which  sent  him  to  the 
galleys. 

It  happened  in  this  wise : 

The  most  intimate  associate  of  Bastide,  in  Paris,  was  a  man  named 
Paul  Br^val,  who  ostensibly  pursued  the  calling  of  "  a  dealer  in  domestic 
animals,' '  but  was  in  reality  a  repris  de  justice^  and  under  the  surveU* 
lance  of  the  police.  One  morning,  as  Bastide  was  strolling  through  the 
Quartier  des  Blancs  Manteauz,  somewhat  short  of  cash,  and  on  the  look- 
out for  anything  that  might  turn  up,  he  met  with  Br^val,  whom  he  had 
not  seen  for  some  weeks,  one  of  those  incidents  common  to  gentlemen  of 
his  profession  having  caused  his  temporary  absence  from  Paris.  A  word 
from  Breval  as  he  passed,  without  appearing  to  recognise  the  other,  made 
Bastide  turn  back  and  follow  him  at  a  distance,  till  he  saw  him  enter  a 
wine-shop  in  the  Rue  de  Paradis.  A  few  moments  afterwards,  having 
ascertained  that  the  coast  was  quite  clear,  Bastide  entered  also,  and  pre- 
sently they  were  both  seated  in  a  back  room  behind  the  shop,  with  a 
bottle  of  wine  before  them.  They  conversed  in  a  low  tone,  and,  for  stiU 
greater  security,  in  the  argot,  or  tangue  verie,  with  which  they  were  both 
familiar,  and  Breval  communicated  to  hb  friend  an  idea  which,  he  said, 
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had  arisen  to  his  mind,  but  which  he  could  not  execute  without  as- 
sistance. 

In  the  course  of  his  peregrinations  through  Paris — ^his  fancy-dog  busi- 
ness giving  him  access  to  almost  every  house  he  wished  to  enter — he  had 
discovered  that,  in  an  hotel  in  the  Rue  des  Capuciues,  there  was  just 
arrived  a  jeweller  from  Geneva,  bringing  with  him  a  great  variety  of 
watches  and  other  samples  of  his  trade.  BrevaFs  proposal  was  to  rob  this 
merchant,  and  murder  him,  too,  if  necessary,  but  at  all  events  to  obtain 
possession  of  his  property.  Br^val  had  ascertained  that  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  jeweller,  who  came  every  year  to  Paris,  to  leave  the  hotel  every 
rooming  after  breakfast,  with  a  small  box  containing  his  samples,  and  go 
the  round  of  the  trade,  seldom  returning  till  dusk,  when  he  deposited  his 
box  in  his  apartment,  and  occupied  himself  out  of  dooi*s  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening.  If,  then,  they  could  conceal  themselves  in  the  hotel,  and 
wait  the  arrival  of  the  Genevese  merchant,  the  robbery— or  what  else 
might  befal  at  such  an  hour,  when  the  streets  were  noisy  and  people 
occupied — might  easily  be  effected.  Bastide  manifested  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  assist  in  this  enterprise,  and  it  was  arranged  to  take  place  the 
same  evening. 

Under  the  pretext  of  winding  up  the  clock,  and  carrying  a  worthless 
pendule  under  his  arm  in  case  he  were  questioned,  Bastide  succeeded  in 
entering  the  hotel,  and  hid  himself  on  the  staircase  above  the  floor  on 
which  the  jeweller  lodged,  where  he  waited  for  his  accomplice.     It  was 
the  season  of  short  days,  and  about  five  in  the  afternoon  he  heard  the 
approach  of  heavy  footsteps.     It  was  the  luckless  Genevese  with  hishox, 
and  behind  him  came  another  man  similarly  laden.     The  last  of  the  two 
was  Breval,  who,  by  adopting  this  device  and  following  close,  appeared  to 
be  a  porter  whom  tne  jeweller  had  employed.   Having  seen  Breval  close  to 
him  below,  and  presuming  that  he  was  known  to  the  concierge^  the  Gene- 
vese mounted,  without  dreaming  that  anything  was  wrong,  unlocked  the 
door  of  his  apartment  and  went  in,  leiiving  the  key  outside.     Breval, 
divested  of  his  load,  was  on  his  knees  the  instant  afltenvards,  peeping 
through  the  keyhole,  from  which  he  noiselessly  withdrew  the  key.     He 
watched  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then — the  guinguet  on  the  staircase 
shedding  a  feeble  ray — signed  to  Bastide  to  descend.     A  whispered  con- 
ference took  place,  Br6val  relating  what  he  had  seen.     The  jeweller  had 
lit  his  own  lamp,  opened  his  box,  and  was  looking  over  the  glittering 
contents.     The  moment,  therefore,  was  opportune  for  a  seizure.    Br6val 
would  garotte  the  Genevese  while  Bastide  rifled  the  box,  and  the  affair 
was  at  an  end.     So  the  ruffians  designed,  but  a  little  difficulty  inter- 
vened.    The  jeweller  sat  with  his  back  to  the  door,  to  open  which  and 
enter  unperceived,  was  easily  accomplished,  but  in  the  attempt  to  twist 
the  cord  round  the  unfortunate  man's  throat,  Breval  made  a  false  cast, 
und  caught  him  by  the  lower  part  of  the  face.     The  jeweller  jumped  up, 
and  being  strong  and  resolute,   grappled   with  his  intended   assassin, 
ottering  at  the  same  time  loud  cries.  It  was  not  a  moment  for  hesitation, 
had  Bastide  even  been  so  disposed,  and  with  a  heavy  life-preserver  which 
he  carried  in  his  sleeve,  he  struck  the  wretched  Genevese  a  violent  blow 
on  the  back  part  of  the  head,  scattering  his  brains  and  stretching  him 
dead  on  the  floor.     The  movements  of  the  villains  were  now  precipitate: 
they  had  calculated  upon  executing  their  crime  in  silence,  but  their  vic- 
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tim's  cries  bad  been  loud  enough  to  abrm  the  whole  ttreet.  He  had 
shouted  "  Au  secours  !  au  secours !"  in  the  unmistakable  accents  «f  ooo 
engaged  in  a  struggle  of  life  and  death,  and  not  an  instant,  therefore, 
was  to  be  lost.  Hastily  they  seized  upon  a  few  ef  the  eofeted  oljeetii 
thrust  them  into  their  pockets,  and  ran  down  sturs.  The  ^nt  and 
second  flights  were  cleared  wi&out  interruption,  hut  at  the  foot  of  the 
lowest  they  saw  two  nen  approaching,  gentlemen  by  ^eir  appeanmee^ 
and  the  concierge  of  the  hotel  behind  them  carrying  %  Kght.  In  one  of 
the  two  gentlemen,  Bastide,  to  his  astonishment,  recognised  Moosieur  de 
la  Roquetaillade.  He  bent  his  head  and  tried  to  force  his  war,  bet  the 
blood  with  which  his  hce  was  bespattered  revealed  the  crime  whkh  the 
strangers,  hearing  cries  from  the  house  as  they  were  passing:  by,  had 
hurried  to  prevent,  and  his  progress  and  that  of  his  compainon  was 
opposed.  A  conflict  at  once  ensued;  all  four  were  powerful  men,  but 
the  odds  were  against  the  murderers  :  before  they  could  free  themsdves 
from  their  antagonists,  a  crowd  was  assembled  within  ^eparie  cockertf 
officers  of  police  arrived,  and  they  were  arrested. 

Caught,  red-handed,  in  the  fact,  with  the  body  of  the  jeweller  stifl 
warm,  and  his  property  on  their  persons,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  ths 
guilt  of  Br^val  and  Bastide,  and  at  their  trial,  which  Monsieur  de  la 
Koquetaillade  attended  as  a  principal  witness,  they  were  found  guik^r; 
but  as  the  surgeons  declared  that  the  Genevese  had  been  killed  with  oolj 
one  blow,  and  as  the  ownership  of  the  weapon  that  caused  his  death 
could  be  traced  to  neither  of  the  culprits,  **  extenuating  circumatances*' 
were  added  to  the  verdict,  and  instead  of  dei^,  the  galleys  for  life  was 
the  sentence  passed  on  each. 

In  the  course  of  the  trial,  the  searching  interrogations  of  a  French 
court  of  justice  brought  to  light  many  particulars  which  made  HoDsienr 
de  la  Roquetaillade  acquainted  with  Michel  Bastide*s  whole  course  of 
life.  That  he  was  the  thief  who  stole  his  ring  and  subsequently  invented 
a  lie  to  conceal  the  embezzlement  of  the  money  with  which  he  had  been 
trusted,  became  perfectly  clear;  though  Bastide,  in  an  interview  wkh  die 
Count  in  prison,  refused  to  confess  anything,  and  maintained  througfaoat 
a  sullen  silence,  not  even  yielding  an  answer  to  his  earnest  solicitaitioa  te 
tell  him  whether  his  child  were  alive  or  dead. 

It  was  an  accidental  circumstance  that  took  Monsteur  de  la  Roque- 
taillade to  Paris  at  the  moment  when  the  murder  of  the  jeweller  wai 
perpetrated.  He  had  been  summoned  from  his  post  to  give  informaden 
to  the  government  on  some  questions  which  vitally  affeetedl  the  French 
trade  in  the  Levant,  and  thus  happened  to  be  upon  the  spot.  When  his 
business  was  concluded  he  went  back  to  his  wife  with  strange  intelligence, 
leaving  behind  him  a  deadly  enemy,  powerless,  it  is  true,  to  aM  appear- 
ance, but  still  implacable. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  a  man  of  strong  passions,  vindieCife  as  he 
was  subtle,  should  seek  to  revenge  himself  in  every  way  upon  one  to 
whose  interference  was  owing  the  fatal  marie  by  which  hb  breast  was 
branded ;  no  wonder  that  Michel  Bastide,  when  he  escaped  from  Toidea, 
should  seek  to  dishonour  the  name  of  Monsieur  de  la  Roqvetaillade  by 
using  it  as  his  own,  and  try  to  blast  *with  felony  the  character  of  the  hej 
in  whom  he  had  discovered  Monsieur  de  la  Roquetailhide's  long^-fast 
son. 
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CHAPTER  XXXni. 

sirmio  FOR  owe's  picture. 

Ok  the  ereniiig  of  the  day  after  the  ezcuraioa  to  RichiaoDd,  Michel 
Bastide  kept  his  appointment  at  the  lodging  of  Coupendeux.  He  found 
the  tailor  fiill  of  hope  and  excitement,  having  receiTed  a  very  profitable 
Older  for  clothes,  on  which  he  was  busily  at  work.  That  did  not  interest 
Bastide,  all  he  wanted  to  know  having  reference  to  the  movements  of  his 
fbrmer  master.  Coupendeux  had  not,  of  course,  anything  to  report  of 
wiiat  took  pkce  dimng  his  interview  with  Monsieur  de  la  Roquetaillade, 
beyond  the  circumstances  that  concerned  himself,  but  he  did  not  quit  the 
koiel  without  a  long  conversation  with  the  Coant*s  valet,  Monsieur 
Dvral,  who  was  only  too  delighted  to  have  a  Frenchman  to  talk  to. 
From  him  he  learned  the  following  partieulais,  which  we  give  in  the 
tailor's  words: 

"  Afler  mutual  compliments,"  said  Coupendeux,  <<  and  the  offer  on  my 
murt  to  cut  him,  gratuitously,  a  superb  suit  of  black  out  of  the  materiala 
I  was  commissioned  to  buy  for  his  master — an  offer  acknowledged  by 
him  vrith  effusion — we  took  a  cup  of  coffioe  together,  and  soon  became 
exeellent  friends. 

"  Hs  it  long,'  I  demanded,  <  since  you  placed  yourself  in  relation  with 
Monsieur  de  la  Roquetaillade  P' 

"  Mt  is  now  two  years,'  returned  Monsieur  Duval,  evidently  charmed 
widi  the  delicate  manner  in  which  I  alluded  to  his  position ;  for  he  saw 
in  me  at  once  a  man  who  underatands  les  biensiances,^ 

"< '  fiah !'  maculated  Bastide.     '  Go  on !' 

**  ^  And  wnere,'  I  continued,  ^  have  you  chiefly  resided  V 

^ '  Sometimes  in  one  place,  sometimes  in  another ;  at  our  oh&teau  in 
the  department  of  the  Garonne,  near  Agen,  and  at  our  hotel  in  the 
Faubourg  Saint-Germain  of  Paris * " 

**  Diable !"  interrupted  fiastide.     '<  Well  ?" 

^  '  Occasionally,'  pursued  Monsieur  Duval,  *  we  go  to  the  baths  of 
Neris,  Vichy,  or  wherever  the  physicians  send  us,— our  health, — that  is 
to  say,  the  health  of  Madame  la  Comtesse  being  ehmnceUmte — but 
generally  speaking,  during  the  proper  seasons,  those  are  the  places  where 
we  are  to  be  found.' 

^^  ^  Monsieur  de  la  Roquetaillade,  then,'  I  permitted  myself  to  observe, 
^  is  a  nobleman  of  large  estate  ?' 

^  <  By  a  combiaa&n  of  fortunate  events,'  answered  wcy  friend,  *  he  has 
become  sa  If  it  is  not  trespassing  too  much  upon  time,  which  I  am 
ooBvinced  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  world  in  general  as  to  yourself,' 
— ^you  see,  Monsieur  Duval  is  not  a  stupid, — *  I  wUl  inform  you  in  what 
manner.' 

<'I  aownud  him  my  tine  was  entirely  at  his  disfkosi^n,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded: 

^ '  Monsieur  le  Comte  had  originally  a  good  fortune  of  his  own,  but, 
as  far  as  I  can  learn,  he  suffered  so  much  by  bad  speculations  of  an  ex- 
teasive  nature,  and  the  loss  of  an  important  procea,  affecting  the  inhe- 
ritance of  Madame  la  Comtesse,  who  is  an  Engli^  lady,  that  he  waa 
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induced  to  enter  the  diplomatic  service,  and  accepted  the  post  of  consal 
at  Athens,  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  ocean,  not  for  from 
Jerusalem.' 

"  *  Yes,'  I  remarked,  *  I  have  heard  of  Athens.  They  do  not  wear 
coats  in  that  island.  I  have  seen,  at  the  Louvre,  statues  of  those  people, 
absolutely  without  clothing,  which  proves  to  me  that  they  must  be 
savages.' 

*'  *  It  is  possible,'  replied  Monsieur  Duval.  ^  I  have  never  been  there, 
for  I  am  a  native  of  Bordeaux,  and  became  known  to  my  patron  in  mj 
native  city,  on  his  return  from  that  strange  place.  There  had  been  what 
I  may  term  an  epidemic  in  the  iamily  of  Monsieur  le  Comte,  his  great- 
uncle  and  three  cousins  having  all  died  within  the  space  of  five  yean, 
leaving  him  sole  heir  to  the  property  of  the  former,  upon  which  be  re- 
nounced diplomacy  and  settled  in  France.  On  the  occasion  of  whidi  I 
spoke,  when  Madame  la  Comtesse  lost  her  procesy  Monsieur  le  Corate 
visited  England,  a  country  he  would  never  have  desired  to  see  again, 
but  for  a  particular  circumstance — indeed,  I  may  say,  for  two  reasons, 
though  one  of  them  is  a  secret  which  I  would  only  reveal  to  a  man  of 
honour  like  yourself,  who  knows  how  to  respect  a  confidential  com« 
munication.' 

*'  *  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  swear  by  the  sacred  ashes  of  my 
mother,'  I  returned ;  *  nevertheless,  I  am  ready  to  do  so  if  you  desire  it. 

^' '  On  the  contrary,'  said  Monsieur  Duval,  ^  it  would  wound  me  to 
the  heart  to  shock  your  feelings  by  an  appearance  of  distmst.  The  can- 
dour that  shines  in  your  countenance  satisfies  me  of  your  discretioa. 
The  first  motive  of  Monsieur  le  Comte  in  coming  here  for  the  second 
time  was  to  profit  by  a  magnificent  succession  which  has  fallen  to 
Madame  la  Comtesse  by  the  death  of  a  venerable  lady,  her  aunt ;  the 
second,  if  I  must  assign  to  it  only  that  rank,  had  for  its  object  to  ascer- 
tain the  existence  of  a  child  supposed  to  have  died  in  its  infancy,  having 
been  left,  for  hygienic  reasons,  with  its  nurse,  when  Monsieur  le  Comte 
and  Madame  la  Comtesse  quitted  England.  It  was  only  three  or  foor  days 
ago  that  an  accidental  occurrence  revealed  to  them  that  the  child  was 
still  living,  their  expectations  being,  by  the  kind  permisaon  of  le  bcm 
DieUy  thus  doubly  crowned.' '' 

The  countenance  of  fiastide  assumed  a  singular  expression  at  hearing 
this  last  piece  of  information,  and  he  asked  Coupendeux  if  the  valet 
had  stated  what  the  occurrence  was  to  which  the  revelation  was  owing?" 

**  That  was  precisely  my  inquiry,**  rejoined  the  tailor.  "  *  I  have  seen,' 
I  said,  '  at  the  theatre  of  the  Porte  Saint  Martin,  a  drama,  in  which  the 
heir  of  a  noble  family  is  recognised  by  the  lively  similitude  of  a  cock- 
chafer impressed  on  one  of  the  surfaces  of  the  epidermis  suddenly,  bv  a 
torn  garment,  exposed  to  view.  Did  this  discovery  partake  oi  tmt 
nature  p' 

"  His  answer  was  in  the  negative. 

**  •  In  effect,'  he  replied,  ♦  they  have  beheld  no  pait  of  their  oflfapiing^s 
person,  for  as  yet  they  have  not  seen  him  at  all.' " 

A  grim  smile  spread  over  the  face  of  fiastide,  but  he  made  no  obsova- 
tion,  and  Conpendeux  went  on. 

"  *  To  what  circumstance,  then,'  I  asked,  *  is  to  be  ascribed  the  know- 
ledge of  which  you  speak  ?' " 
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*  To  this,'  returned  Monsieur  Duval.  •  In  former  years — as  far  back 
as  the  period  of  Monsieur  le  Comte's  residence  in  England — a  very  wicked 
fellow  was  my  predecessor  in  the  office  which  I  have  the  honour  to  hold. 
This  villain — can  you  credit  it,  Monsieur? — did  a  thing  wholly  unheard 
of!  He  robbed  his  master !  Not  only  of  valuable  property,  but  also  of 
money,  with  which  he  absconded,  at  the  same  time  persuadmg  Monsieur 
le  Comte  by  means  of  documents,  whose  testimony  seemed  undoubted, 
that  the  infant  whom  he  had  been  sent  to  reclaim  from  its  nurse  had  died. 
Afterwards  this  man  became  notorious  amongst  thieves,  and,  having  com- 
mitted a  murder  in  Paris,  was  branded  as  a  felon,  and  sent  for  life  to  the 
galleys  at  Toulon,  where,  if  living,  he  now  expiates  his  numerous 
crimes.'  " 

Another  smile,  bitter  but  triumphant,  played  for  an  instant  on  the  thin 
lips  of  the  listener  to  this  narrative  of  his  own  misdeeds. 

**  Did  he  mention  the  name  of  the  hero  of  this  pleasant  tale  ?"  he 
carelessly  inquired. 

<(  He  called  him  Michel  Bastide,"  replied  Coupendenx.  "  When  one 
hears  the  name  of  a  rascal  like  that  one  does  not  readily  forget  it." 

"No!"  said  Bastide.  ''Such  rascals  fortunately  are  great  rarities. 
Let  us  be  thankful,  mon  eher,  that  neither  you  nor  I  have  ever  met  with 
one.  But  what  was  the  end  of  all  this  galimatias,  none  of  which,  I 
imagine,  will  prove  of  interest  to  my  cousin  Marguerite  ?" 

'*  The  end  of  it,"  returned  Coupendeux,  ''  was,  that  we  had  each  of  us 
a  chasse-cafe  of  excellent  cognac,  and  I  came  away." 

''  Monsieur  de  la  Roquetaillade,"  said  Bastide,  after  a  short  pause, 
*^  seems  to  bestow  his  con6dence  very  freely  :  a  defect  in  his  character,  as 
it  strikes  me.  However,  that  is  his  affair.  I  think  Monsieur  Duval  led 
you  to  believe  that  he  had  never  seen  his  far-off  predecessor !" 

"Eridently  not." 

''  And  I  should  say,"  pursued  Bastide,  in  a  cynical  manner,  ^*  that  the 
Corote  de  la  Roquetaillade  was  not  likely  to  have  preserved  his  portrait, 
80  that  Monsieur  Duval's  curiosity,  if  he  has  any,  remains  ungratified.  A 
la  bonne  heure  !  But,  do  you  know,  Coupendeux,  vour  new  friend  ap* 
*pears  so  pleasant  a  person  that  I  should  like  to  make  his  acquaintance. 
You  must  give  him  an  invitation  to  sup  with  you ;  he  will  doubtless  be 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  escape  from  the  monotony  of  the  hotel,  where, 
probably,  there  are  none  but  English  people ;  and  I  can  meet  him  here." 

*'  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Coupendeux,  ''  and  we  can  have  a  little 
ecart^.  I  shall  see  him  again  to-morrow  morning,  and  will  ask  him  for 
the  same  evening." 

''  I  will  look  in,  then,  in  the  course  of  the  day.     Adieu !" 

Bastide  went  straight  to  the  Devonshire  Hotel,  and  wistfully  examined 
the  range  of  windows  in  front;  tliis  scrutiny  over  without  apparently 
affording  him  the  satisfaction  he  sought,  he  went  round  to  the  Mews 
behind,  and  made  a  longer  and  closer  examination.  He  then  turned  away, 
and  was  lost  to  the  sight  of  the  policeman  on  the  beat,  whose  attention 
bis  movements  had  attracted. 
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Thx  aniDual  r«civrenc«  of  a  oImb  of  pablicatioiuiy  wkieh  aome  are  id- 
elined  to  treat  with  too  great  an  indifferenoe,  preteaU  as  witb  an  escelleBt 
opportunity  of  treating  of  TanouB  minor  matten  and  topics,  whidi 
are  not  precisely  adapted  for  formal  or  lengthy  notiee,  and  which  it  19^ 
nevertheless,  gnevous  to  pass  by  altogether.  The  French  Almanack^ 
which  are  not  so  busineas-like  as  the  same  class  of  pablicatioBs  in  oar  own 
oonntry,  and  do  not  devote  themselves  to  parUcular  interests,  as  in  die 
instance  of  our  Clerical,  Ag^cultural,  Gardening,  Meteorological,  tad 
othor  annuals,  but  seek  simply  to  amuse  and  *at  tiie  same  time  iafbrn  the 
public  generally,  are  especially  adapted  for  this  land  of  treatnwnt. 

The  great  topics  of  the  past  year  were  the  eclipse  and  the  oomet ;  the 
progress  of  French  arms  in  China,  in  Cochin-China,  and  in  Syria ;  the 
oession  of  Menton  and  Roquebmne  to  France ;  Garibaldi  ia  Italy,  and 
the  siege  of  Gaeta;  the  advent  of  the  Siamese  ambassadors;  geographicsi 
discovery;  eemmercial  xeform  ;  literataue  and  the  drama;  the  opening  of 
the  Boulevard  Malesherbes,  and  of  the  canal  of  Suez ;  for,  with  respect 
to  the  latter,  we  are  gravely  told  that  "  au  point  oh  sont  lee  travauxi  il 
est  humainement  oertaiu  que  I'ann^  1862  veira  un  canaL" 

The  antithesis  is  admirable,  and  is,  we  have  no  doubt,  duly  appreciated 
by  the  unfortunate  Mentonites  and  Roquebnmitcs. 

Pasnng  over  all  questions  as  to  the  origin  of  spedes,  ot  specific 
creations,  or  developmental  energies,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
althoagh  Pravidence  has  endowed  partkular  countries  with  peculiar 
forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  it  has  not  limited  their  existeaoe  to 
the  countries  in  which  they  have  apparently  had  theur  origin.  Every  one 
knows  how  many  plants  and  animals  now  acclimatised  in  this  ooantry  we 
are  indebted  for  to  others.  Why  shonld  not  this  apply  to  fish  as  well  aa 
to  aaimaJs,  birds,  and  plants?  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  Frendh 
are  before  as  in  this  respect.  They  are  always  making  ttcperiments  ia 
this  useful  direction,  and  some,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Prussian  caipi,  base 
been  most  sucoess&d. 

A  gentleman  sent  into  China  on  a  qpeeial  mission  by  the  Ficaeh 
govemaient,  M.  Eugene  Simon,  has  made  a  valuable  report  on  the  fish 
and  fisheries  of  that  ooaotry,  and  has  also  despatched  specimens  of  several 
kinds,  wfaioh  he  thinks  capable  of  being  bred  in  Europe.  He  speaks  o£ 
these  in  the  highest  terms,  and  says  that  it  would  not  be  diffionlt  to 
select  forty  or  fifty  species  worthy  of  observation.  Amongst  others  is 
tfie  Lo-in,  or  king  of  fish,  classed  as  CremUabrug  by  Dr.  Bridgaun, 
maasurbfl^  sometimes  sia  or  seven  fiBet  in  length,  weighing  ^m  &y  to 
two  hundred  pounds,  or  even  more,  and  said  to  be  equal  to  l^e  hmmoM 
salnMQ  of  the  Bhine.  Then  oeme  the  lien-in-wai^  and  die  Kan4B, 
afanoat  as  good,  and  even  larger  in  siae  than  ^e  other ;  the  Ii*in,  finer 
than  any  carp  in  Europe,  and  weighing  sometimes  thirty  pounds ;  and  the 
Ki-in,  or  Tsi-in,  which  does  not  weigh  more  than  ten  or  twelve  pounds  <v 
so,  and  is  the  finest  and  most  delicate  of  all  in  flavour,  partaking  at  once 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  trout  and  sole.  M.  Simon  also  speaks  of  the 
immense  care  which  the  Chinese  in  former  times  paid  to  the  embankment 
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of  dieir  mm,  the  directing  €f  their  cowse  through  momtains  and  along 
plaiD8»  aod  in  the  formatioo  of  trnmeMe  lakes,  in  whick  millions  of  fisk 
find  refiige  from  all  but  onntrorous  man. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  great  difficulties  occur  in  the  waj  of  sucoess  to 
these  ezpertnents — as  in  the  case  of  the  transport  of  our  own  salmon  over 
to  Australia — from  dktance :  some  &h  will  also  only  thrtre  in  certain 
rifers,  and  we  have  seen  that  one  species  of  salmon  only  thrives  in  the 
Amor  up  to  its  oonflnence  with  one  of  its  numerous  affluents  ;  then,  again, 
the  kind  of  food  to  which  the  fish  of  the  Yang-tee-kiang  are  accustomed 
naj  sot  exist  in  the  Setae  or  the  Thames ;  hut  these  things  are  worth  a 
trial,  and  if  success  followed  in  the  case  of  only  one  description  of  fish, 
how  great  would  be  the  reward  ! 

The  Chinese  seem,  indeed,  to  know  a  very  simple  secret  for  the 
transport  of  fish.  It  is  recorded  that  among  the  late  arrivals  at  Toulon 
from  China  is  an  intelligent  Chinese,  who  has  brought  with  him  some 
km  or  five  thousand  young  fishes  of  the  best  kinds  produced  in  his 
country.  These  were  transmitted  in  three  jars,  the  water  being  changed 
fi^eqoently  on  the  way.  When  the  voyage  from  one.  port  to  another  was 
too  long  for  tkis,  the  simple  expedient  was  adopted  of  throwing  the  yolk 
of  an  egg  into  each  jar.  On  arrival;  our  Chinaman  was  funazed  at  die 
priee  charged  him  for  a  fish  breakfast  at  Toulon,  and  wrote  a  short 
memoir  showing  how  anybody  having  a  small  pond  at  disposal  may  raise 
any  quantity  of  fish  at  almost  no  expense.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
watch  the  spawning  time,  and  throw  yoHts  of  eggs  into  the  water  from 
time  to  time,  by  which  means  an  incredible  ouantity  of  the  young  fry  are 
sared  from  destruction.  These  specimens  of  tne  productions  c^  far  eastern 
rivers  and  lakes  are  to  be  presented  to  the  Minister  of  Agp*iculture,  and 
will  probably  figure  in  the  new  aquarium  in  the  Bois  de  Boulog^. 

^  I  shall  remove  :  there  is  no  longer  any  wit  in  my  quarter,"  said,  one 
day,  MademcHselle  de  Scudery,  as  she  was  making  up  her  mind  to  quit 
the  Place  Royale,  and  yet  she  did  not  go.  She  was  a  patient  as  well  as 
a  dever  person,  and  she  felt  upon  reflection  that  if  she  went  away  it 
wookl  only  make  things  worse.  So  it  b  with  the  veteran  Jules  Janin. 
He  threatened  last  year  to  give  up  his  critical  throne.  Historians, 
romancers,  poets,  dramatists,  and  inventors,  he  declared  to  be  all  afiicted 
with  the  same  deep-seated  malady  of  a  profound  moral  corruption.  This 
year  he  has  thought  better  of  it,  and  he  returns  to  the  charge  strengthened 
by  the  proverb  :  "  If  a  man  does  what  he  can,  and  pay  what  he  owes,  no 
one  has  a  right  to  ask  more  of  him."  So,  if  Edounxl  Pailleron  indites  a 
poem  entitled  **  Les  Parasites,''  anatomising  with  his  satiric  scalpel  the 
faded  cameKas  of  the  day,  he  declares  that  he  has  youA,  audacity,  and 
style  in  his  favour,  that'  he  can  write  in  verse,  which  is  a  rare  gift,  and 
he  contents  himself  with  appealiug  to  him  to  quit  this  **  monde  obscene,** 
•nd  to  revel  in  "  chaste  love,  spring-time,  and  graceful  landscapes  !"  On 
the  other  hand,  Michel  Ferouillat  has  publirfied  a  "  Poeme  SentimenlaL*' 
^hat  are  the  results  ?  All  the  world  has  laughed  and  quoted  his  owm 
^oademnation : 

J'ai  noj^  mon  bon  sens  dans  des  Acts  d'harmonie. 

So  also  of  Auguste  de  Vaucelles,  who  has  ventured,  in  the  greenness  o€ 
^w  youth,  upon  "  Inspirations  Champ^tres."     He  is  spcJten  of  in  ^ 
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of  pity,  which  are  not  pleasing  to  the  pride  of  honest  purpose.  Then, 
again,  Prosper  Deiamarre  has  composed  a  series  of  <*  Petites  Ck>medk8 
par  la  Poste."  Drire  on,  coachman  !  They  pass  by,  and  when  they  are 
passed  they  are  forgotten.  "  Les  Papillotes  de  Jasmm  **  are  adorned  with 
a  portrait  of  the  author,  in  which  the  man's  hair  is  made  to  resemble  s 
lion's  mane,  but  there  is  nothing  leonine  in  the  poetry  save  in  the  ParisiaB 
sense.  ^'  Les  Anges  Noirs  "  of  Adolphe  Perreau  are  compared  to  Young's 
'*  Night  Thoughts,"  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  subject  is  a  gloomy 
one.  There  is  a  story  of  four  coffins  passing  by,  those  of  a  child,  of  a 
mother,  of  a  lover,  and  of  an  old  man.  The  moral  is  a  mere  Yenion  of 
Hamlet*s  soliloquy : 

Et  je  pensais :  "  Sont-ce  dcs  corps — 

Kien  de  plus,— ou  ne  sont-ils  morts 

Que  pour  revivre  ailleurs  ?  .  .  .  Peut-^tre ! 

Armand  le  Bailie  belongs  to  the  day  we  live  in.  He  chants  with  a  loud 
voice  **  Les  Chants  du  Capitol."  He  launches  boldly  into  the  great 
Italian  movement,  Q,nd  his  work  is  full  of  life  and  animation.  M.  Martm 
has  related  a  pretty  Hungarian  legend,  entitled  ^*  Mariska,**  also  replete 
with  national  aspirations,  at  the  same  time  that  Etienne  Arago  sootbei 
his  home-sickness  by  a  '*  Voix  de  TExil."  The  terrible  book  of  the  day 
u,  however,  M.  Charles  Baudelaire's  '^  Fleurs  du  Mai."  The  title  of  some 
of  these  flowers  of  evil  will  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  work :  **  Le 
Serpent  qui  danse  et  le  Vampire,"  **  La  Sepulture  et  le  Tonneau  de  la 
Haine,"  '*  Spleen,  spleen,  spleen,  spleen,"  '^  La  Danse  Macabre,"  ^<La 
Vie  des  Chiffonniers." 

From  poetry  to  prose,  M.  J.  Salvador's  "  Paris,  Rome  et  Jerusalem"  is 
considered  to  be  the  great  book  of  1861.  Critics  agree  that  M.  Salvador 
has  in  him  something  of  an  apostolic  vigour;  he  is  sincere,  he  is  con- 
vinced, and  he  carries  the  reader  with  him.  And  yet  M.  Salvador  is  an 
Israelite !  We  have  given  a  careful  analysis  of  the  work,  so  need  not 
return  to  its  pious  vagaries  now.  M.  Jules  Simon's  '*  L'Ouvriere"  nearly 
gained  the  20,000-franc  prize  of  the  Academy.  It  was,  however,  super- 
seded by  M.  Thiers^s  eighteenth  volume  of  *'  The  Consulate  and  the 
Empire."  The  latter  crowned  an  epoch  of  reminiscences  at  once  glorious 
and  humiliating  to  France  ;  the  theme  of  the  "  Ouvriere  "  was  humiliating 
without  what  the  world  chooses  to  call  "  glory  "  to  relieve  it.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  where  the  choice  would  lay  "  en  attendant "  that  Paris  be* 
comes  the  New  Jerusalem  ! 

Continuations  are  with  a  few  exceptions  the  order  of  the  day.  We  have 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  volumes  of  Louis  Blanc^s  "  Histoire  de  la  Revolu- 
tion Fran9aise,"  the  fourth  of  Guizot's  Memoirs,  and  the  fourth  of  M. 
Dupin's.  We  have  also  the  first  of  the  Memoirs  of  Camot,  published 
by  the  heir  to  his  austere  probity,  H.  Camot  Guizot  has  also  found 
time  to  write  an  essay  on  Washington  as  an  introduction  to  the  work  of 
his  worthy  son-in-law,  M.  de  Witt.  M.  de  Gasparin's  ''Un  Grand 
Peuple  qui  se  Releve  "  is  also  a  work  of  the  day.  Mignet's  "  La  Mer," 
a  poem  in  prose.  Tears  have  been  shed  over  "  La  Soeur  Jeanne,"  a  story 
by  Saint-Germain  Leduc,  while  Martin  Bernard's  true  tale,  *<  Dix  Ans  de 
Prison  au  Mont  St.  Michel,"  has,  perhaps,  hardly  won  a  sigh !  It  is  ^be 
£uhion  to  sympathise  with  the  heroes  of  fiction  and  the  drama,  but  nothing 
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18  in  worse  taste  tiian  to  feel  for  sufiering  reality.  There  may  be  method 
in  this  assumed  indifference,  from  which  the  only  way  to  rouse  a  people 
18  to  sound  the  alarm,  as  M.  Proudhon  has  done  in  his  "  La  Guerre  et  la 
Paix,"  and  M.  Charles  Richard  when  writing  "  Des  Revolutions  Inevi- 
tables dans  le  Globe  et  dans  T  Humanity." 

Apart  from  these,-  some  pretty  little  books  of  less  pretensions  have 
made  their  appearance.  *«  Greta,**  by  Valery  Vernier,  may  be  signalised 
amongst  them.  M.  Am^dee  Gouet's  "  Aventuresd'une  Caravane  Pa- 
risienne  egar^e  dans  le  Desert"  is  an  especially  graphic  story.  "  Les  Deux 
Filles  de  M.  Dubreuir  b  declared  to  be  one  of  the  best  educational  books 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  time  to  have  something  new,  for  the 
children  of  the  present  age  are  tired  of  "  Paul  and  Virginia."  "  La  Com^die 
En  fan  tine"  is  also  said  to  be  a  most  graceful  and  exquisite  production. 
There  have  been  some  good  books  of  travel,  too,  in  the  literary  sense ; 
such  are  M.  Dargaud's  **  Voyage  en  Danemark,"  and  M.  Commettant's 
**  Scenes  de  la  Vie  Americaine."  Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice  "  Pr^ieux 
et  Precieuses,"  by  M.  Charles  Livet ;  nor  **  Les  F^gendes  d'une  Ame 
Triste,"  and  "  Les  L^gendes  Americaines,"  by  Dr.  Jos6  Guil  y  Rente,  an 
inventive  and  dramatic  Spaniard.  '<  Les  Contes  k  ma  Voisine,"  by 
Am^ee  de  Brot,  and  "  La  Belle  aux  Cheveux  Blancs,"  by  M.  Plouvier, 
constitute  pleasant  railroad  reading ;  while  M.  Xavier  Aubriet  and  M. 
Amonld  Fr6my  tackle  with  the  follies,  the  pretensions,  and  the  vices  of 
the  day — the  one  in  his  ^'Jugements  Nouveaux,"  the  other  in  his 
"  Moenrs  de  Notre  Temps."  M.  Arthur  de  Gravillon's  "  J*aime  les 
Morts"  is  a  chef-d'ceuvre,  from  the  press  of  Louis  Perrio,  at  Lyons. 
M.  de  Sacy  has  worthily  edited  HJadame  de  S^vign^.  A  good  edition 
has  likewise  been  published  of  the  works  of  Madame  Emile  de  Girardin. 
The  '*  Biblioth^ue  filz^virienney"  still  in  progress,  is,  however,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  greatest  pride,  and  is  designated  to  be  *'  a  monument  of  the 
French  language." 

The  Drama  has  for  the  greater  part  persevered  in  the  career  previ- 
ously marked  out  for  it,  a  career  which  makes  all  honest  minds  grieve  at 
the  degeneracy  and  utter  perversion  of  the  stage,  once  the  most  influ- 
ential of  all  teachers  in  the  path  of  virtue  and  heroism.  Take  M.  Octave 
Fenillet's  *^  Redemption,"  for  example :  the  interest  is  centred  inthe  un- 
conquerable love  of  a  young  man  and  a  courtesan ;  both  know  and  feel  the 
danger,  yet  neither  can  muster  courage  to  avoid  it.  The  great  event  of 
the  season  was  the  ^'  Pied  de  Mouton ;"  five  long  hours  of  gods  and  god- 
desses, of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  of  nymphs  and  bacchanalians,  of 
spirits,  phantoms,  and  necromancers,  a  perfect  chaos  of  dramatic  pro- 
prieties and  improprieties.  M.  Vacquerie  dared  to  intervene  with  a  real 
drama  in  the  midst  of  these  frantic  successes :  "  Les  Fun^railles  de 
FHonnenr^  carried  the  audience  to  the  country  of  guitars  and  swords,  of 
alcaldes,  pages,  mistresses,  and  duennas,  but  it  only  survived  a  few  repre- 
sentations. "Our  epoch,"  said  a  critic,  upon  the  withdrawal  of  this 
poetic  drama,  "  is  a  great  epoch,  it  is  an  age  of  puffs,  and  is  furrowed  by 
Robert  Macaires.  We  have  invented  the  sewing-machine.  Leotard, 
Rigolboche,  the  Louvre  magazines,  and  the  ^  Pieds  de  Mouton,'  with 
Panurg^  sauce;  but  we  have,"  it  insinuates,  *  turned  our  bocks  upon  the 
legitimate  drama:"  so,  also,  the  writer  might  have  added,  upon  the 
virtuous  drama.     Some  one,  who  could  not  have  been  aware  of  the  time 
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ikut  he  lived  in,  penoed  a  eonedj,  in  three  acts,  called  ^  Lee  VerttteuK 
de  Province.''  It  ia  alfoost  seedless  to  saj  ikU  the  whole  pit  lose  m  t 
mass  to  put  down  a  thing  so  insipid  as  virtee.  It  was  admitted  that 
"  Les  Manages  d'Amoor"  were  vulgar ;  '^  La  Veag^eanoe  da  Man"  wai 
more,  it  was  repulsive. 

The  Th^&tre-Fran^ais  piodiiced  tiiree  new  comedies  doru^  ihe  past 
season,  ''La  Consid^ratioo,"  by  Camille  Douoet,  "Lea  Effirontes," 
hj  Emile  Augier,  and  "  Un  Jeune  Homme  qui  ne  faii  Siea,"  bj 
ijniest  Legouve.  The  first  was  like  the  Athenian's  house  that  was  Jl 
portico.  It  gave  importance  to  an  almost  uode&nable  theBae,  1^  respect 
that  attadies  itself  to  obtain  characters,  and  that  without  heiag  able 
te  carry  it  out  with  the  sense  of  dignky  whieh  it  inspired.  It  was  like 
passing  through  a  triumphal  arch  to  reach  some  homelj  cottages.  The 
seoond,  a  mere  comedy  of  one  act,  in  verse,  took  Paris  by  storaa.  Vcr^ 
BOuiUet,  D'Hauterive,  and  Giboyer,  have  become  hooeekold  words 
where  every  one  has  the  representative  6f  one  or  the  other  desertptions 
of  impudence  within  the  circle  of  his  own  acquuntance.  ''  Un  Jemit 
Homme  qui  ne  fait  Rien  "  is,  as  might  be  supposed,  the  Tery  maa  to 
fall  in  love ;  but  an  aaetere  father  will  not  have  him  beeause  he  kai 
nothing  to  do.  In  such  a  dilemma  it  might  have  been  suppoeed  tkat 
a  profession,  even  a  bosiness,  would  have  been  suggested ;  not  so  wkk 
a  Parisian  father-in-law  in  perspective,  his  ambedoa  Ilea  in  aaoiher 
direction: 

£h  bien !  ^ites  en  done,  des  arts,  de  la  musique, 
Yoire  m^me  des  vers,  des  tableaux !    Ecnvez 
Othello,  Jocelyn,  tout  ce  que  voua  voudrez ! 

The  idea  of  not  only  writing,  bat  telling  a  man  to  write  what  has  been 
alfeady  written,  is  very  amusing.  It  remiads  as  of  a  piece  of  critical 
biography  penned  nearer  home,  and  which  traces  a  well-loiown  anthor's 
successes  to  his  having  jumped  over  the  backs  of  two  other  popwlar  wiilns 
of  older  standing,  softer  long  and  soooeasfully  imitatang  their  s^le. 
^  L'Oncle  Million"  was  of  qo^  a  difiepent  way  of  thinking  to  tbe  fath» 
of  Elmma ;  he  shot  the  door  on  his  nephew  because  he  wrote  veraea,  and 
the  nephew  revenges  hinuelf  by  his  successes !  As  much  cannot  be  aaid 
of  the  author.     Of  five  acts,  he  might  very  well  have  lefit  oat  three. 

What  the  French  of  the  old  school  used  to  call  cobbler's  rhetoric,  and 
what  we  designate  as  Billingsgate,  had  full  play  in  a  piece  of  eight  taUeam 
and  five  acts,  called  *'  La  Filie  des  Chiffonniers ;"  nor  was  ^  La  Mariet 
du  Mardi-Gna"  much  more  refined.  ^  Les  Femmes  Fortes"  of  M.  Vie- 
torien  Sardon  was  more  successful.  His  strong-minded  women  wese 
Americanisms  engrafted  on  a  Gallic  base,  and  the  product  was  ezqnisilely 
ridiculous,  in  spite  of  a  few  qneer  spellings,  as  '^  gin-toddly,"  and  transla- 
tions, as  ^  im  verre  de  queue  de  coq"  for  cock-tail,  and  a  few  other  tn/Iiag 
and  laughable  inconsistencies.  This  M.  Victorien  Sardon  is  the  most 
successful  writer  of  the  day.  He  has  also  produced  a  piece  called  "  Pic- 
colino,"  which,  despite  the  disagreeable  preface  of  a  young  giil  sednoed, 
winning  round  her  artistic  lover  disguised  as  Piccolino,  the  httle  page 
artist,  is  fnU  of  action,  movement,  and  bustle,  and  met  wi^  graft^ 
success. 

After  M.  Sardon  comes  M.  Henri  Meilbae.  They  are  both  of  ^ 
SMBM  age,  and,  after  having  written  the  '<Pe^-fila  de  MaaeariUe,"  tiie 
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latter  has  brought  o«t  anotiier  tneoMi,  "*  La  Verta  de  C^HroeM,"  only 
that  the  ^ery  idea  of  Ttrtue,  mleas  as  Janio  baa  it,  <<  c'est  «»e  Terta 
auni  eovaU  que  le  jnpon,*'  being  disagreeable  to  Parisiaii  ears  p^ite — the 
thiDg  has  been  ¥oted  ^  bovrgeoise" — that  is  to  say,  vulgar,  if  so,  what 
most  we  think  of  the  good  taste  of  Tie  Cretin  de  la  Montagae  ?^  ^  We 
have  bad,"  says  the  veteran  critic,  "  *  Le  Muet,*  *  Le  Foa,*  *  Le  Lepreox,' 
Doir  we  have  '  Le  Cr^tio,'  and  we  shall  soon  have  *  Le  Grottreux*  and 
'  Le  Galeox !'  **  Pleasant  promises  for  the  fbtare,  eertainly !  The  ^  Cretin 
de  la  Montagne"  is  bad  enough,  bat  there  was  a  step  beyond,  aad  that  is 
to  be  found  in  the  <* Cretin  des  Salons"  and  "Esther  Raaiel."  Esther 
k  not  even  what  Erasmus  called  *'  meretrix  honesta  f*  and  this  venal 
girl,  enriched  by  die  assiduous  exercise  of  every  degree  of  corruption, 
eomes  to  dishonour  her  own  father  in  the  crisis  of  his  hfe,  and  when  about 
to  give  an  innocent  daughter  in  marriage ! 

Luckily,  amidst  such  perversion  of  the  dramatic  art,  "  La  Vie  Inde- 
pendante,"  by  MM.  Alphonse  and  Foumier,  comes  to  the  aid  of  order  and 
BMiriage.  ''  L'Ange  de  Minuit**  was  mainly  remarkable  for  having 
caused  «i  inspired  actress  to  shine  for  a  moment,  and  then  to  disappear 
almost  as  suddenly.  "  Un  Manage  k  Paris,"  by  MM.  About  and  De 
Najae,  deserves  kindly  mention.  It  was  a  second  ed^n  of  "  Le  Jeune 
Homme  Fauvre."  Finally,  the  ballet  may  be  said  to  attach  itself  in 
modern  times  to  comedy ;  and  "  Le  Papillon,"  signed  by  the  light  and 
eharming  name  of  Tagfioni,  and  danced  by  her  **  adopted''  daughter, 
Emma  Livry,  has  been  a  great  success.  All  Paris  is  in  raptores  widi  the 
butterfly  Emma,  and  every  lip  repeats : 

A  la  pointe  des  vents,  on  dirait  une  fleur! 

"  Alas !"  said  an  old  poet,  eighty  years  of  ^e,  **  it  waa  not  worth 
being  born !"  The  old  man  was  wrong ;  it  is  better  to  live,  if  only  to 
take  the  world  as  we  find  it.  The  grace,  the  snriles,  the  arch  eyes  and 
childlike  loot  of  Emma  Livry,  have  won  another  old  man  to  life  again, 
and  Jales  Jaain  will  evidently  survive  another  year's  draoiatic  beauties, 
meonsistencies,  and  outrages. 

The  prog^ress  of  demolitions  in  Paris  has,  it  may  be  observed,  expelled 
tbe  thieves  and  beggars  of  Paris  from  one  of  their  notorioas  haunts,  which 
dated  from  the  time  of  the  Carlovignian  Ring  Pepin.  The  traditional 
history  of  the  place  was  to  the  effect  that  P^pin  le  Bref  was  presented  on 
the  day  of  his  consecration  by  one  of  his  archers  with  a  fine  white  rabbit 
The  king,  it  is  said,  did  not  relish  tame  rabbits,  howevw  fiit,  and  he 
Alined  the  present ;  but,  out  of  gratitude  for  his  follower's  kind  inten- 
tions, he  gave  him  liberty  to  open  a  canteen  near  the  Chancellery.  A 
white  ral^t  was  adopted  as  its  sign,  and  it  has  remained  ever  since,  as 
tbe  emblem  of  the  well-known  "  tapis  franc"  the  Lapin  Blanc,  No.  6, 
Rue  des  F&ves,  in  the  Cit^,  for  now  some  eleven  centuries,  till  finally 
carried  away  by  the  improvements  being  effected  in  the  metropolis. 

Volumes  might  be  written  upon  the  adventures  and  temble  scenes 
and  dramas  of  which  this  tavern  has  been  the  theatre,  from  the  time  when 
the  triumphant  soldiers  of  F6pin  le  Bref  met  there  to  commemorate  by 
Baechic  libations  their  victories  over  Astolpho,  King  of  the  Lombards,  to 
our  own  times,  when  it  has  served  alternately  as  a  trap  to  the  police  and 
to  fill  a  chapter  in  the  "  Mysteries  of  Paris." 
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One  of  the  not  least  remarkable  points  associated  with  this  den  of  vice 
and  poverty  was  its  museum.  The  class  of  persons  who  frequented  it 
are  well  known  to  possess  often  no  small  amount  of  talent  and  ingennifcj, 
however  misapplied,  but  their  partiality  for  strange  pets,  monsters,  and 
the  grotesque  in  Works  of  art,  is  almost  universal,  and  is  generally  w^ 
known.  The  fraternity  had,  in  times  of  prosperity  or  of  trouble,  or  pro- 
bably still  more  often  for  want  of  another  place  to  deposit  them,  con* 
signed  their  riches  to  the  *'  Lapin  Blanc"  Heated  in  the  centre  by  a 
huge  po6le,  secured  in  a  vast  bed  of  clay,  with  here  and  there  a  wooden 
table  and  stools,  often  with  only  three  legs,  the  walls  of  this  forbidding 
locality  were  actually  studded  ynth  engravings,  framed  pictures,  and 
statuettes,  while  huge  busts,  with  broken  spectacles  on  their  noses,  a  pipe 
in  the  mouth,  or  the  shabbiest  of  all  shabby  hats  on  their  heads,  crowned 
the  more  prominent  stations.  Among  these  were  dispersed  a  hundred 
strange  and  nondescript  relics;  stuffed  Siamese  pups,  geese  with  two 
necks,  two  cats  tilting  in  a  tournament,  and,  above  all,  the  real  old  white 
rabbit,  seated  in  a  hutch  formed  by  cutting  out  a  panel  (rom  a  small  cask, 
with  a  glass  in  one  hand  and  a  bottle  in  the  other.  This  beggars* 
museum  was,  however,  more  curious  than  brilliant ;  the  entrance  to  the 
place  was  dark,  the  light  within  scant  and  lugubrious,  the  atmosphere 
full  of  tobacco-smoke,  and  the  walls  besmeared  with  the  dust  and  soot  of 

ages- 
Prophecies  are  without  the  domain  of  science,  and  as  many  persons 
are  in  the  same  category,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  adhere  to  an  in- 
timate relation  existing  between  comets  and  terrestrial  tribulations.  These 
persons  tell  us  that  the  comet  of  813  preceded  by  only  a  few  months  the 
death  of  Charlemagne ;  that  of  999  (by  a  considerable  interval),  the  con- 
quest of  England  by  the  Normans ;  that  of  1 264,  the  death  of  Urban  IV. ; 
that  of  1265,  the  death  of  Manfred,  King  of  Naples  ;  that  of  1466,  the 
defeat  of  Muhammed  II.  before  Belgrade ;  that  of  1460,  the  deaUi  of 
Charles  YII. ;  that  of  1516,  the  Reformation;  that  of  1556,  the  abdica- 
tion of  Charles  V.,  and  that  of  1558,  the  death  of  the  same  monardi; 
that  of  1560,  the  death  of  Francis  II. ;  that  of  1572,  St.  Bartholomew's 
Eve ;  that  of  1859,  the  death  of  Jerome  Napoleon;  and  that  of  1861,  the 
death  of  Abd  ul  Medjid.  These  and  other  coincidences  only  show  how 
many  events  of  importance  occur  every  year.  It  is  more  remarkable  that 
such  men  as  Charles  V.  should  have  been  a  believer,  that  De  Tfaoa 
should  have  looked  upon  the  comet  of  1560  as  announcing  the  death  of 
Francis  II.,  and  that  Napoleon  I.  saw  in  the  comet  of  1820-21  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  own  decease.  Newton  and  De  Paw  are  accredited 
with  having  stated  that  in  the  year  2255  a  great  comet  will  so  affect  the 
sun  as  to  leave  no  hopes  of  its  being  in  a  fit  and  proper  condition  to  warm 
and  illuminate  this  planet  after  the  collision.  One  thing  is  certaio,  we 
shall  not  live  to  see  the  accomplishment  of  this  unpleasant  prophecy.  The 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  is,  we  are  also  informed,  to  be  opened 
in  1862.  This  some  of  our  readers  may  live  to  seel  It  is,  however,  to 
be  a  very  little  canal.  The  dimensions  are  not  given.  It  is  to  prove  the 
possibility  of  the  thing,  not  to  establish  a  real  canal  of  intercommunica- 
tion !  The  French  will  persist  in  the  existence  of  a  race  of  men  with 
tails.  In  1842,  M.  du  Couret  saw  a  man  with  a  tail  at  Mekkah,  and  a 
drawing  of  what  he  saw  figures  in  the  frontispiece  to  a  work  published  in 
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1854,  being  a  '<  Voyage  au  Pays  des  Niam  Niams,  ou  Hommes  a  Queue.'' 
M.  Fresnel  lent,  we  believe,  his  official  authority  as  consul  to  the  imposi- 
tion. We  now  know  that  the  story  had  its  origin  in  an  artificial  caudal 
appendage  worn  by  the  Niam  Niams,  or  Niyam  Nams,  just  as  is  worn  by 
the  Indian  tribes  on  the  Rio  Colorado.  Mollhausen,  for  example,  tells  us 
that  the  tail  is  a  sign  of  distinction  among  the  Mohaves,  and  he  relates 
that  when  one  of  their  chiefs  had  been  presented  with  a  pair  of  trousers, 
ftnd  put  them  on,  he  manifested  great  embarrassment  because  this  tail 
was  no  longer  yisible.  Now  we  are  told  that  certain  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Formosa  have  real  caudal  appendages,  and  that  M.  H.  Marie  Martin 
speaks,  in  an  essay  on  the  Valley  of  the  Amazons  {Rev,  Contemp.,  July 
31,  1856),  of  Indian  tribes  with  tails,  and,  further,  that  M.  deCastlenau, 
a  high  authority,  locates  them  in  the  Rio  Juma!  These  reports  have  no 
doubt  had  their  origin  in  some  ornamental  appendages  of  the  savages.  In 
the  discussion  that  has  arisen  with  regard  to  the  relations  of  man  and  the 
gorilla,  in  wMch  one  party  attaches  all  importance  to  the  analogies,  and 
another  grants  no  importance  save  to  the  differences,  both  being  thereby 
wide  from  the  truth,  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  tail  in  man  has 
not  been  dwelt  upon.  The  fact  is,  that  such  an  appendage,  looked  upon 
aolely  as  such  (just  as  some  persons  are  satisfied  to  take  their  stand  upon 
some  slight  difference  of  structure  in  the  gorilla  as  distinguishing  him  from 
man,  as  if  it  had  ever  been  argued  that  he  was  in  every  respect  a  human 
being),  would  place  man  below  the  gorilla  and  his  congeneers  the  tailless 
simue.  This  shows  the  absurdity  of  attaching  too  much  importance  to 
any  one  peculiarity  of  structure  in  such  a  discussion.  All  the  analogies 
and  all  the  differences  should  be  taken  into  consideration  to  establish  the 
actual  amount  of  coincidence  and  divergence.  Can  the  gorilla,  for 
example,  be  strictly  called  a  quadrumanous  animal  ?  He  may  be  more  so 
than  man,  yet  not  entirely  so.  Man,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  loses  his 
voice  and  becomes  covered  with  pile  in  a  savage  state.  Blondin  uses  the 
great  toe  more  than  the  thumb.  One  evening  two  insects,  a  fly  and  a 
gnat,  came  into  a  room.  The  fly  saw  a  cup  full  of  honey  on  the  table. 
*^  That  is  just  what  I  like,"  says  he,  and  he  hurried  off  to  the  cup  ;  but 
first  his  feet  and  then  his  wings  got  entangled  in  the  honey. 

'<  Oh,  the  fool !"  buzzed  the  gnat,  as  it  flew  away,  and  singed  its  wings 
in  the  candle. 

We  are  all  fools,  each  in  our  own  way.  It  is  not  enough  to  avoid 
the  faults  committed  by  our  neighbours,  w'd  should  not  invent  others 
for  ourselves. 

There  is  not  a  bad  moral  lesson  conveyed  even  in  a  bit  cf  structural 
anatomy,  if  considered  in  a  proper  light.  We  have  two  ears  and  CH^y 
one  mouth.  This  is  manifestly  that  we  should  hear  much  and  speak 
little.  We  have  two  eyes  to  one  mouth.  That  we  should  see  much,  but 
preserve  silence.  We  have  two  hands  and  one  mouth.  That  we  should 
labour  diligently  and  eat  moderately. 

Commercial  reform  is  advocated  in  the  almanacks  for  1862,  in  a 
manner  well  adapted  for  the  limited  intelligence  of  the  commonalty.  A 
poor  cultivator  in  the  Gironde  is  described  as  having  raised  by  dint  of 
labour  a  small  vineyard.  After  much  fatigue  and  toil,  he  was  at  length 
rewarded  by  a  barrel  of  wine. 

*'  I  will  sell  it,"  he  said  to  hb  wife,  ^'  and  with  the  produce  I  will  buy 
linen  enough  for  our  daughter's  dowry." 

VOL.  L.  2  K 
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The  poor  coaDtryman  hastened  away  to  town,  where  he  met  wkb  a 
Belgian  and  an  Englishraao.     The  Belgian  said  to  him  : 

*^  Give  me  your  barrel  of  wine,  and  I  will  give  you  in  retom  fifiteeo 
pieces  of  linen.** 

The  Englishman  said  to  him  : 

''Give  me  the  wine,  and  I  will  give  you  twenty  pieees  <^  oottoo, 
for  in  England  we  can  weave  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  in  Belgioni.'' 

But  a  custom-bouse  officer  interfered  : 

^'  My  good  man,"  he  said,  ''  yon  nuty  exchange  with  the  Belgian  if 
you  like,  but  I  am  bound  to  prevent  your  exchanging  with  thtt  EagHsb- 


"  What !"  exclaimed  the  countryman,  ^yon  wish  me  to  content  njself 
with  the  fiffceen  pieces  from  Brussels,  when  I  can  have  twenty  from  Man- 
chester ?" 

''  Precisely  so.  Do  yo«  not  see  l^at  Fraace  would  be  the  loecr  by 
your  receiving  twenty  pieces  instead  of  fifteen  ?" 

**  No,  I  do  not  see  it,"  replied  the  obtuse  eouutryman, 

**  Nor  can  I  explain  it,**  said  die  custoaa-house  offioer ;  *^  but  Ae  thiag 
is  certain.** 

The  imaginaiT  danger  of  France  being  rendered  tributary  to  Bnglaad 
is  ably  combated  as  an  idea  unworthy  of  France^  of  its  mteBigence,  its 
seal  and  capabilities,  of  its  resources,  its  exhibitions,  and  its  iaoessant 
**  perfectionnements.'*     Here  is,  however,  a  eorious  eiqpos^  : 

A  merchant  at  Havre  despatches  to  America  a  ship  laden  with 
200,000  fr.  of  merchandise,  which  sell  for  250,000  fr.  With  this  money 
he  buys  other  merchandise,  which,  brought  bade  to  France,  feteha 
300,000  fir.  He  gains  by  the  transaction  100,000  fr.,  but  the  balance 
of  the  transaction  attests  that  the  exportatioDS  have  beea  less  by 
100,000  fr.  than  the  importations.  Every  one  grieves :  we  are  tribtt- 
taries  to  the  stranger. 

The  same  merchant  immediately  afterwai^  plaoes  200,000  fr.  nme 
of  merchandise  in  the  same  ship  destined  likewise  for  America^  but  this 
time  the  ship  g^oes  down  with  its  freight ;  our  merdMot  is  no  dod)C 
ruined,  but  the  custom-house  registers  not  the  less  these  200,000  fr. 
among  the  exportations,  nothing  for  imports^  afid  tiie  baknce  of  com- 
merce is  triumphantly  declared  to  be  in  favour  of  France ! 

Paris  Port  i>e  Mer  I— How  many  aspirations  have  been  breaAed  in 
the  vain  hopes  of  seeing  this  most  desirable  result  acoomp&hed  ?  It  has 
long  been  one  of  the  fondest  illusions  of  the  Parisian.  Maay  will  re- 
member the  '.'.  Voyage  k  St.  Cloud  par  Mer  et  retour  par  terre*'  Aat 
her:;,laed  the  first  navigation  of  a  frail  steamer  on  the  boiom  of  the  Seina 
If  some  semi-maritime  creature  strayed  up  to  the  metropolis  hj  way  of 
its  river,  the  fact  was  at  once  announced  as  proof  positive  that  runs  was 
becoming  a  seaport.  The  excavations  effected  for  the  cooveiMiee  of 
trade  at  the  railway  termini  were  designated  as  ^  docks,**  ttmply  to  up- 
hold the  sftitie  afipreeable  illusion.  But  still  it  was  only  an  ilkaioD,  tall 
one  fine  day  elT  Paris  was  disturbed  frt)m  its  wonted  sobriety  by  the 
arrival  of  an  actual  sea-going  vessel,  a  ship  drawing  four  fret  of  water, 
propelled  by  a  screw,  originally  constructed  for  the  Sultan,  and  destmed 
to  navigate  the  stormy  waters  of  the  Bosphorus,  if  Dot  of  the  Buxiae 
itself,  of  seventy-five  tons  burden,  and  bearing  as  a  worthy  freight 
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kg  omnwry  Mr.  £.  Watkia  Edwards,  aai  hk  fineads^  Mr.  Hacriaoe 
Ainsworth  and  Mr.  Ljst«r  O'&inie.  This  tioM  the  fnet  ittel£;  and 
no  apparilioD,  came  puffing  np  Ae  golden  stiMyn,  nor  hokkifi^  in  iig 
triumphant  progress  tiU  moored  off  the  Toileries!  The  dehght  of 
the  Parisians  at  thus  seebg  their  hopes  so  pkasaotly  fulfilled  can  he 
more  easily  imagioed  than  pot^rayed.  They  rushed  in  crowds  to  see  the 
unexpected  wiiors,  nor  will  they  soon  forget  the  PtneUpe  e£  the  Royal 
Victoria  Yacht  Club,  which  first  satisfied  many  a  hadaad  that  Paris  had 
real  communication  with  the  ocean^  and  was  in  fact  a  "  Port  de  Mer !" 

**  Isn't  he  proud,"  says  the  pale-faced  moon  to  the  sun,  whose  spotea«e 
said  tlus  year  to  resemble  the  hiraate  appendages  of  a  eartaia  great  per- 
soni^,  "  since  he  believes  himself  to  be  an  artist  ?"' 

<<  ^pid  mooo,  and  se  would  yea  be,"  replies  the  sm,  ^  if  yo«  could 
nudce  photographies  like  I  do  T 

The  moon  seems  altogether  to  have- got  out  of  sorts.  She  is  SMd  evea 
to  hanre  refused  to  change  her  quarters  any  more  unless  the  astronomers 
will  pay  the  expenses  of  removal.  The  old  moons  have  also  rebelled 
against  making  way  for  new  ones,  on  the  plea  that  the  Academician 
Flonrens  declares  tluit  they  are  still  quite  young.  Hands  in  the  poekets ! 
John  Bull  and  buttoning-up  the  pockets  have  long  been  syaonyBious, 
bat  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  never-eocUng  illnstrations  of  certain  sore 
points  repeated  year  afker  year,  our  good  friends  and  neighbeucs  are  quite 
as  susceptible  upon  that  point  as  ouraelveB.  The  dcaimess  of  lodgings 
is  demonstvated  by  g^uesta  getting  up  to  the  chinnc^-pots,.  emieuating, 
sleeping  in  the  streets,  &c.,  and  the  n^Moity  and  ha^heartedness  of 
ooncieiges  and  portiers,  and  their  avidity  for  new  year's  gifts,  are  joked 
at  in  a  hundred  difiGsrent  ways.  One  writer  is  especially  vindictive ;  he 
dsckures  that  all  those  who  dwell  ^'  en  bge"  were  born  under  the  sign  of 
the  So(»pio%  and  he  adds^  *'  Qae  le  diaUe  les  emporte  I" 

In  January,  hands  in  pockets  for  toys ;  in  February,  lilile  suppers  afW 
masked  balk ;  in  March,  C&ir  suppliants  at  church  doom ;  in  April,  rent 
&UB  due;  in  May,  flowers  come  in;  in  June,  little  girls  set  up  out-of-door 
lotteries ;  in  July,  '*  expositions;"  in  August,  young  hopeful  brings  home 
bis  crown  of  laurels  and  expects  a  present ;  in  September,  pay  &r  shoot- 
ing your  neighbour's  dog,  cat,  rabbit,  or  barn-door  fowl ;  in  October,, 
disburse  college  expenses;  in  November,  pay  the  sweep;  and  in  Decern^ 
ber,  your  podkets  wiU  be  M.  T. 

The  garden  of  acclimation  gives  origin  to  some  quizaical  ideas.  The 
kangaroo  has,  it  appears,  given  to  t£  '^  bonnes'^  tne  notion  of  pladng 
th^  little  barges  in  their  pockets,  so  that  they  converse  with  the  nuli- 
tary  at  their  ease.  ^<  I  say,  sergeant,"  asks  a  recruit,  *^  what  is  a  aabra  P^ 
«  An  old  horse  with  no  end  of  good-conduct  marks." 

The  triremis  lately  eonstructed  for  the  emperor  has  naturally  attracted 
■Mich  curiosity.  ^  I  say,  Arthur,"  says  a  fur  one,  with  her  wmst  under 
her  shoulders  and  a  long  train  behind,  '^  you  ace  always  calling  me  your 
Cleopatra ;  now  buy  me  a  machine  like  that  so  that  I  may  be  really  like 
her.'^  If  the  lair  one  had  known  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  soulp- 
tnres  on  Trajan's  column,  almost  the  only  example  on  record  of  a  war- 
galWy,  with  three  banks  (ordines)  of  oars»  was  an  anrient  firesoo  painting 
repieaentiag  the  flight  of  Paris  and  Helen  discovered  in  the  eaily  part  of 
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the  past  century  amongst  some  ruins  in  the  Famese  gardens  at  Rome, 
but  no  longer  in  existence,  as  the  colour  CTaporated  soon  after  it  was  ex- 
posed, she  would  have  had  another  and  more  practical  suggestion  to 
make.  One  adventurous  person  is  said  to  have  got  on  board  this  vestA 
of  olden  times,  and  inquired  if  they  were  bound  for  Rouen  ?  ^*  Rouen!" 
was  the  contemptuous  reply ;  *<  no,  su*,  we  are  bound  to  Ithaca,  to 
Carthage,  and  to  Lesbos  1  In  the  mean  time,  the  inhabitants  and  ti» 
houses  of  Saint  Cloud  are  about  to  alter  their  style  and  appearance  to 
one  that  shall  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  triremis  moored  off  their 
shores. 

A  new  definition  of  "  Union  *'  is  offered  to  the  Academy ;  it  represents 
two  Americans  fighting  with  revolvers  and  bowie-knives  on  each  side  of 
the  stripes  and  stars.  A  crocodile  biting  a  man  in  two  is  also  made  to 
represent  '*  un  grand  s^paratiste  Aroericain."  ^<  Pamela,"  says  <me  fair 
one  to  another  at  the  races,  "  are  you  for  the  jockey  in  green  ?**  "  No ; 
I  prefer  the  bottle  with,  the  green  seal,"  was  the  reply.  John  Bull  ts  a 
volunteer  throws  away  his  rifle  and  takes  to  his  nsts.  The  gallant 
cuirassiers  are  inquiring,  since  all  the  ships  are  about  being  cuirasses^  if 
they  also  are  to  be  sent  to  sea.  Old  Time  has,  we  are  told,  given  up  his 
scythe  and  adopted  a  ^^  canon  ray6  "  instead.  The  work  is  more  qnicldj 
performed.  The  Artesian  well  of  Passy  is  made  a  matter  of  congrata- 
latory  jokes,  but  it  will  be  no  joke  when,  after  a  time,  all  the  wells  of 
Paris  will  be  found  to  be  exhausted.  Such  is  the  progress  of  hiisote 
fashions,  that  the  sapper  of  Paris  is  obliged  to  carry  his  axe  with  him  in 
order  that  he  may  not  be  mistaken  for  a  garcon  de  caf^.  Britannia  is 
certainly  not  improved  in  appearance  as  she  is  represented  making  her 
toilette  preparatory  to  receiving  travellers  on  the  occasion  of  the  Exhiin- 
tion  of  1862.  We  hope  she  will  look  better  by  that  time.  The  new 
Sultan  comes  in  for  his  share  of  the  ridiculous.  *'  Get  out,  you  rascal,"  he 
says  to  Cupid,  who  monopolised  so  large  a  share  of  the  '<  caisse  pubiiqoe." 
'*  You  shall  no  longer  remain  there."  '^Mesdames,  you  have  a  new 
master,"  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs  announces  to  the  fair  ones  of  the 
seraglio.  '^  Has  he  many  handkerchiefs  ?"  is  the  exclamation  in  reply. 
But  another  eunuch — a  black  one  this  time — ^makes  his  appearance  with 
a  broom.'  *' Ladies,"  he  says,  "I  am  ordered  to  make  a  clean  sweep 
here."  "  Delighted !"  exclaim  the  fair  ones ;  "  shan't  we  have  plenty  of 
fun  when  we  get  out!"  Sea-bathing  has  also  its  illustrations  more 
or  less  felicitous,  but  not  always  very  refined.  "  Sir,  you  most  pay 
beforehand,  the  sea  is  dangerous  here,**  and  the  marchioness  fol- 
lowed by  her  two  footmen  in  the  sea,  are  among  the  most  innocent. 
The  ladies,  it  appears,  come  home  from  the  '^  waters "  with  bags  full 
of  gold,  the  gentlemen  with  bags  empty,  and  very  chapfiiUen  too. 
The  inevitable  chasseur  on  the  plain  of  St.  Denis,  the  English  li/ie- 
woman,  the  progress  of  photography,  the  Rigolboche  style  of  dimcing,  the 
b^b^  (baby? — how  can  French  taste  tolerate  such  a  monstrosity  for  a  second 
year?),  and  the  trees  still  in  their  swaddling-clothes,  help  to  fill  up  the 
minor  illustrations  for  1862.  There  is  one  wise  observation,  however,  to 
be  found  even  in  the  lighter  department  of  almanack  literature :  *'  A 
savant,"  we  are  told,  ^*  has  invented  an  infernal-machine  with  which  to 
blow  up  the  world.  It  has  been  said  that  he  would  have  done  a  better 
thing,  if  he  had  discovered  the  means  of  curing  the  potato  disease.*' 
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THE  SEYEN-YEAR  MAIDEN. 

LiTTLB  seren-year  maiden, 

Thoa  with  choice  gifts  laden. 
Lean  thy  head  upon  my  breast  as  on  familiar  place ; 

God  in  thee  hath  given. 

Foretaste  of  His  Heaven, 
Little  household  angel  with  thy  loving  childish  face. 

Since  my  darling  blessed  me. 

Cares  that  erst  distressed  me 
All  have  fled  like  sunbeams  chase  the  cloud  from  mountain-side; 

Heavy  griefs  by  sharing. 

Thou  hast  helped  my  bearing, 
And  hast  danced  like  rippling  light  across  my  life's  dark  tide. 

Oft  now  T  misdoubt  me 

Of  the  life  without  thee. 
What  I  did  before  thou  camest  a  fluttering  snow-white  dove. 

How,  'mid  shadows  pondering, 

O'er  earth's  vain  dreams  wondering, 
Sudden  substance  blessed  me,  and  the  baby's  name  was  Love. 

Not  in  earth's  lore  cunning. 

But  with  bright  thoughts  sunning 
Life  that  else  had  saddened  down  to  dull  material  ways; 

Taking  right  of  loving, 

And  with  child-heart  proving 
His  kingdom  of  these  "little  ones"  who  bless  our  life's  dark  days. 

So  I  pray  the  Lord  of  Heaven, 

Who  this  darling  cliild  hath  given. 
To  keep  her  for  me  safely— I  have  trust  and  faith  in  Him — 

Till  I  come  to  rest  more  surely, 

Through  this  love  I  hold  so  purely. 
And  my  Angel,  who  has  blessed  me,  close  my  weary  eyelids  dim. 

Thus  little  seven-year  maiden. 

With  thy  precious  child-gifts  laden. 
Do  I  bless  thee  on  thy  birthday,  while  I  pray  Qod  of  His  grace 

I  may  ne'er  with  earth's  disguise 

Cloud  the  spirit  in  thine  eyes. 
Nor  dim  with  sordid  worldliness  the  Angel  in  thy  face. 

A.L. 
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POPTJLATION  AND  TEADE  IN  PRANCE. 

Br  FREDBRICK  ¥4MHAT.T«, 

No.  VIII. — Bbxt-Suoab  akd  Alcom<xl. 

The  existence  of  sugar  in  beetroot  was  discovered  in  1 747  by  Margraffi 
a  Prussian  chemist.*  He  published  a  detailed  note  on  the  subject,  in- 
dicating its  agricultural  and  manufacturing  importance ;  but  the  price  of 
cane-sugar  was  then  very  low,  the  consumption  was  small,  the  dispodtaon 
of  the  period  was  not  in  favour  of  industrial  enterprises,  and  he  was  not 
able  to  give  a  practical  form  to  his  discovery. 

Twenty-five  years  later  Achard,  another  chemist  of  Berlin,  took  ud  the 
ideas  of  Margraff,  and  made  new  experiments  on  the  production  of  beet- 
sugar.  Encouraged  and  helped  by  Frederick  the  Great,  and  then  stopped 
again  by  his  death,  Achard  was  not  in  a  position  to  publish  the  results  of 
Im  efforts  until  1795.  The  book  which  he  then  printed  on  the  question 
contains  the  most  exact  appreciations  of  the  various  uses  for  which  beet 
has  since  been  employed ;  he  speaks,  almost  like  a  prophet,  of  the  head, 
leaves,  and  pulp  as  food  for  animals;  of  the  manure  produced  by  this 
system  of  cattle-feeding ;  and  of  the  residues  of  the  sugar  mandactore 
made  into  alcohol  or  vinegar.  His  theoretical  indications  have  been  con- 
firmed in  practice. 

But  he  did  not  limit  himself  to  theonr  only;  aided  by  a  subvention  of 
8000/.  from  the  Prussian  government,  be  applied  his  ideas  on  a  manu- 
facturing scale  at  the  farm  of  Cunera,  in  Lower  Silesia,  where  be  devoted 
sixty  acres  of  land  to  the  cultivation  of  beet.  The  success  of  his  experi- 
ments continued,  and  in  1799  he  presented  to  the  king  the  first  specim^is 
of  white  beet-sugar.  A  commission  was  named  to  examine  bis  process; 
its  report  was  very  favourable  ;  it  even  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  brown 
sugar  could  be  produced  at  a  cost  price  of  26/.  pet  ton,  which  at  that 
time,  with  the  processes  then  available,  was  certainly  impossible.  The 
report  was  equally  commendatory  as  concerned  the  utility  for  agricaltaial 
purposes  of  the  residues  of  the  crop  and  sugar.  Achard  even  pretends 
that  the  success  of  his  system  was  regarded  as  so  certain,  that  the  English 
government,  frightened  by  the  possible  effects  which  its  adoptioa  might 
produce  on  the  colonial  trade  of  Great  Britain,  offered  him  pri\'ately  a 
large  sum  to  abandon  its  pursuit,  and  that  he  indignantly  rejected  the 
proposal.f 

In  1799  the  news  of  the  discovery  began  to  circuUite  in  Franee.  A 
letter  from  Achard,  giving  the  details  and  cost  of  his  process,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Annals  of  Chemistry,  and  produced  a  great  sensation.  The 
Institute  immediately  named  a  commission  to  examine  the  BUtter,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  Society  of  Ag^culture  of  the  Seine  (now  the 

*  Fabrication  du  Sucre  de  Betterave,  p.  51.    Bureau.    1860. 

La  Question  dea  Sucres.    Protin.    1860. 

Etude  sur  le  Syst^me  Colonial.    De  Chazelles.    1860. 
t  Bureau,  p.  54. 
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Imperial  Ceairal  Society  of  AgricoUuxe)  awarded  a  gold  medal  to 
Achanl* 

The  experiments  made  by  this  commission  produced  sugar  at  the  rate 
of  18  ewt.  from  100  tons  of  roots,  or  not  quite  1  per  cent.  Moreover, 
this  sugar  was  oi  sooh  a  nature  that  it  was  not  possible  to  refine  it  into 
a  crystallised  form.  But,  notwithstanding  these  indifferent  resultii.  and 
the  high  price  at  which  the  commission  fixed  the  cost  of  production  in 
France — 64L  per  ton — the  report,  as  a  whole,  was  favourable.  But  the 
moment  was  not  propitious  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  trade,  which 
might  be  destroyed  in  a  moment  by  the  expected  conclusion  of  peace  with 
England  (it  was  just  before  the  treaty  of  Amiens);  only  two  small 
fiwtories  for  the  manufacture  of  beet-sugar  were  put  up,  and  they  were 
speedily  cloaod  again. 

Shortly  afterwards  public  attention  was  momentarily  distracted  from 
beet  by  the  mnch-talked-of  attempts  to  make  sugar  from  grapes,  and  to 
introduce  tbe  sugar-maple  and  cane  in  the  south  of  France.  Indeed,  it 
was  natural  enough  that  all  sorts  of  efforts  should  be  made  to  produce 
indigenous  sugar,  for  war  had  begun  again,  the  continental  blockade  had 
oome  into  force,  and  the  retail  price  of  sugar  had  risen  to  5s.  per  lb. ;  it 
had  beeome  almost  a  medicament,  instead  of  an  article  of  general  con- 
sumption, and  was  no  longer  sold  by  the  grooers,  but  by  the  druggists. 

Pressed  by  this  difficult  position.  Napoleon  named  a  new  commission 
to  examine  the  various  means  of  manufacturing  home-made  sugar;  its 
report,  drawn  up  by  M.  Deyeux  in  1810,  was  again  favourable  to  beet 
Experiments  continued,  MM.  Schumacker  and  Co.  founded  a  factory,  and 
at  last,  on  January  2,  1812,  M.  Benjamin  Delessert  informed  the  govem- 
ment  that  he  had  succeeded  in  producing  refined  crystallised  white  beet- 
sugtf.  The  iBmperor  instantly  went  to  his  works  at  Passy,  warmly  oon- 
gntoUted  kim,  and  gave  him  the  Cross  on  the  spot.f  The  next  day  the 
Momieur  aaDOunced  that  a  great  revolution  in  French  trade  was  effected, 
and  that  date  may  be  taken  as  the  real  starting-pomt  of  the  industry 
which  has  since  become  so  important. 

The  question  was,  however,  only  theoretically  decided,  and  was  not  yet 
<)oite  susceptible  of  practical  application.  M.  Barruel,  a  pupil  of  M. 
Dejeux,  continued  to  investigate  it,  and  shortly  afterwards  published  an 
scooant  of  the  insufficient  processes  then  known.  He  arrived  at  a  yield 
<^  1^  per  cent,  of  sugar  on  the  weight  of  beet  worked,  and  at  a  cost  price 
of  137/1  per  ton.  But  thb  price,  the  highest  which  had  been  named,  is 
explainable  by  the  circumstance  that  he  bought  his  beet,  which  was  grown 
exclusively  in  market-garden  ground  round  Paris,  at  the  excessive  rate  of 
U  4s.  per  ton.  Furthermore,  he  operated  on  a  very  small  scale,  and 
withoat  any  of  the  advantages  which  the  working  of  a  large  factory 
affords.  While,  therefore,  he  candidly  acknowledged  what  his  sugar 
nally  cost  him,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  could  be  produced,  if  the 
laanufacture  were  fairly  established,  at  39L  for  brown  sugar,  and  56L  for 
refined* 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  experiments  of  M.  Barruel,  M.  Derosne, 
whose  name  is  intimately  asaociated  with  the  history  of  the  trade,  obtained 
a  yield  of  2  per  cent  It  is  chiefly  he  who  has  introduced,  conjointly  with 

*  Revm  dtt  Deux  Monde*,  Nov.  1,  18A7,  p.  96. 
BuOdm  d§  id  SocUU  tTEncowofiemmi,  Feb.,  1861,  page  69. 
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his  partner,  M.  Cail,  the  saocesnve  improTements  in  the  •jstem  of  sagsr* 
pUnt  which  have  pku^  the  great  firm  of  Cail  and  Co.  among  the  fint 
machinists  of  Europe. 

Efforts  made  in  other  parts  of  France  raised  the  yield  to  2^  per  cent., 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  same  year  (1812)  an  imperial  decree  presciihed 
the  establishment  of  government  works  for  the  manufeusture  of  beet-tngar. 
It  was  ordered  that  100,000  acres  should  be  immediately  sown  with  beet, 
which,  at  the  then  ayerage  crop  of  15  tons  per  acre,  woafd  give  1,500,000 
tons  of  roots,  and,  at  2^  per  cent,  thereon,  375,000  tons  of  sugar  p^ 
annum.  Free  licenses  were  granted  to  all  those  who  had  begun  the 
manufacture,  and  they  were  exempted  ^m  taxes  for  foor  years. 

This  time  the  trade  was  taken  up  with  enthusiasm ;  heit  was  sown,  anJ 
sngar  works  put  up  all  over  France.  In  1813,  8500  tons  of  sugar  were* 
made  in  334  factories  ;*  but  the  trade  was  fated  to  encounter  new  dif- 
ficulties and  new  failures:  1814  was  at  hand,  and,  as  the  well-known 
agriculturist,  Mathieu  de  Dombasle,  has  since  said,  '*  The  French  armies 
entered  Moscow  when  the  beet  was  sown,  and  the  Cossacks  were  quartered 
in  the  works  when  it  was  converted  into  sugar.** 

The  peace  suddenly  opened  the  ports  of  France ;  the  price  of  sugar 
fell  from  5s.  to  7d.  per  lb. ;  and  all  the  beet  factories,  put  up  eighteen 
months  before  with  such  brilliant  hopes  of  success,  were  suddenly  mined.. 
One  single  establishment,  that  of  M.  Crespel  Delisse,  contmoed  to 
hold  on. 

It  looked  as  if  the  beet-sugar  trade  was  hopelessly  lost  with  its  nn- 
perial  founder,  for  it  could  not  live  agiunst  foreign  competition.  But 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  Louis  XVII  I.  was  to  issue  an  ordonnance  which^ 
confirmed  by  another  of  17th  Dec.,  1814,  created  a  duty  of  16/.  per  ton 
on  French  colonial  sugar  (the  four  colonies  of  Martinique,  Guadeloupe, 
Guyane,  and  Bourbon  had  just  been  restored  to  France),  and  of  40/.  on 
all  foreign  sugar :  these  duties  were  shortly  afterwards  modified  to  18 L 
and  38Z.  respectively.  Under  this  relative  protection  the  colonies  hegUL 
to  resume  the  cultivation  of  cane,  which  they  had  abandoned  during  the 
war,  and  in  1816  they  sent  the  mother  country  17,000  tons  of  sugar. 
But  the  home  beet  trade  profited  also  by  these  duties  imposed  on  iti 
rivals,  and,  after  a  good  deal  of  hesitation,  began  in  1822  to  8Ik>w  new 
signs  of  movement.  In  1825  several  small  factories  had  got  to  work? 
in  1827  there  were  39  in  activity,  producing  1218  tons  of  sugar;  io 
1828  there  were  58  works,  which  made  2685  tonsf  (M.  Maorice  Bhfk 
g^ves  this  quantity  at  6665  tons4  but  it  appears  to  be  an  error) ;  the 
yield  of  sugar  had  risen  to  3  per  cent.,  and  several  important  improve* 
ments,  which  will  presently  be  indicated,  had  been  introduced  into  the 
manufacture. 

The  resuscitation  of  the  trade  attracted,  however,  the  attention  of  tlie 
colonial  planters,§  as  well  as  of  the  maritime  interest  and  the  refinos. 
They  combined  together  to  attack  it ;  the  planters  urged  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  state  to  protect  them  against  untaxed  competition;  the 

*  StatiBtiqae  de  Tlndustrie  de  la  France,  page  281.    Morean  de  Jonn^ 
t  Mevue  da  Deuas  Mondei,  Nov.l,  1857,  page  113;  Arnmaire  de  VEctmomU  PoStipi^ 
1859,  page  138;  and  Bulletin  deiaSodetd  dEncovroffement,  Feb.,  1861,  page  73. 
1  Statistique  compart  de  la  France,  vol.  ii.  p.  202.    Block. 
I  Etudes  sor  le  Syst^me  Colonial,  p.  135.    De  Chasdks. 
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shipowoen  alleged  that  sogar-refiDing  was  an  old  nalaonal  indastry, 
which  would  perish  if  home-made  white  sugar  eot  hold  of  the  market 
(foreign  and  colonial  sugar  were  and  are  only  allowed  to  come  in  in  the 
brown  state,  and  a  large  premium  is  paid  to  Ae  refiners  on  its  re-ex- 
portadon  in  loaves)  ;  and  the  refiners  deelared  that  the  existence  of  the 
merchant  navy  depended  on  the  transport  of  colonial  products.  The  two 
latter  classes  craftily  fought  each  other's  battle,  so  as  to  make  their  action 
appear  disinterested.  As  early  as  1822,  the  colonists  residing  at  Bor- 
deaux had  petitioned  the  goyemment  to  modify  the  sugar  tariff  in  their 
iayour.  Tne  merchants  of  Marseilles,  Nantes,  and  Havre  had  backed 
their  complaints,  and  had  even  demanded  the  entire  exclusion  of  foreign 
sugar  until  colAial  sugar  reached  the  price  of  68^,  duty  paid,  instead 
of  the  then  current  rate  of  481, 

The  ground  was,  therefore,  prepared  for  an  attack  against  the  beet 
trade,  and  under  the  pressure  of  the  interests  hostile  to  it,  which  grew 
stronger  every  year,  the  government  ordered  an  inquiry  to  be  made  in 
1828.  No  result  was  arrived  at,  but  the  beet-sugar  makers  were  warned 
that  a  tax  would  eventually  be  levied  on  their  products.  The  events  of 
1830  prevented  the  immediate  execution  of  this  project,  but  the  agita- 
tion afterwords  became  more  violent  than  ever.  Meanwhile,  the  produc- 
tion, still  unfettered  by  taxation,  increased  rapidly ;  in  1834  it  reached 
20,000  toDs,  and  in  1836  it  got  to  40,000  tons,  made  by  436  factories 
in  37  departments.  The  trade  had,  therefore,  become  sufficiently  con- 
nderable  not  only  to  give  an  appearance  of  justice  to  the  complaints  of 
its  rivals,  but  also  to  tempt  the  government  to  grant  their  demauds  of  a 
tax  on  indigenous  sugar,  because  of  the  new  branch  of  revenue  which 
would  thus  be  created. 

But  the  beet  trade  was  not  alone  to  fight  its  battle ;  influences  had 
grown  up  in  its  favour ;  it  was  actively  supported  by  the  agricultural 
party;  and  it  was  not  easy  to  conquer  it  The  conflict  was  long  and 
bitter,  but  finally  the  colonial  interest  carried  its  object,  and  succeeded  in 
passing  through  the  Chamber  a  law  which,  promulgated  on  18th  July, 
1837,  imposed  an  excise  duty  of  6L  12s.  (d^cime  included)  on  beet- 
sugar,  applicable  from  1st  July,  1838. 

This  law  upset  the  trade  again;  the  production,  which  was  49,000  tons 
m  1838,  fell  to  39,000  tons  in  1839,  and  to  22,000  tons  in  1840;  166 
fisctories  were  shut  up,  and  the  manufacture  disappeared  in  17  depart- 
ments.* 

The  colonial  party  did  not,  however,  gain  much  by  their  hardly-earned 
victory.  The  increase  of  their  exports  in  1839  was  only  3000  tons,  and 
the  price  of  sugar  did  not  rise.  On  the  contrary,  it  fell  regularly,  the 
demand  diminished  at  the  same  time,  and,  instead  of  the  sudden  success 
which  they  had  hoped  for,  the  colonists  found  themselves  with  heavy 
stocks  and  new  difficulties.  Once  more  the  government  came  to  their  aid ; 
an  ordonnance  of  21st  August,  1839,  diminished  the  duty  on  colonial  sugar 
from  18/.  to  13Z.  4s.,  so  constituting,  with  the  excise  of  61.  12s.  already 
imposed  on  beet-sugar,  a  difference  of  1 U.  8s.  in  fourteen  months  against 
the  latter.  It  was,  however,  recognised  that  these  measures  were  too 
violent,  and  by  another  law  of  3rd  July,  1840,  the  duty  on  colonial  sugar 

*  Bureau,  p.  sa 
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was  Te-MUbluiMd  ttt  18^^  wiiile  that  ob  beei-sagv  wif  etnied  to  KML, 
ao  Tedncbg  the  di£BereDee  between  them  to  82. 

The  question  of  tax  being  i^  last  amurentlj  settled^  the  beet  trade 
calmed  down,  and  onoe  mote  began  to  det^op  rapidly.  From  22,000 
tons  in  1840,  the  prodoetiom  roee  to  26,000  tons  in  1841,  and  to  30,000 
tons  in  1842.  Bat  the  eolonies  were  indefatigable  in  dieir  jealo«s  hos- 
tility; they  eomplaiaed  again,  and  the  goTemmeat,  weaned  by  Am 
interminable  dispate  between  the  two  interests,  actoalty  proposed  to  tiis 
Chambers,  on  10th  Janvary,  1843,  to  setde  the  difficiidty  by  the  entire 
suppression  of  the  beet-sagar  trade,  with  indenmitiea  to  the  persons  en^ 
gaged  in  it 

The  eommission  appointed  to  examine  this  singular  %^jeet  had  the 
good  sense  to  reject  it.  All  sorts  of  plans  were  proposed  and  diaoossed, 
and  finally  the  principle  of  an  equal  doty  of  182.  was  adopted  by  the  law 
of  2nd  July,  1843.  B«t  in  order  to  give  the  home  trade  time  to  prepaie 
for  an  open  struggle  with  its  colonial  rival,  the  whole  addition  of  81  to 
the  excise  duty  then  in  force  on  beet-sug^  was  not  applied  at  once ;  it 
rose  at  tiie  rate  of  21.  per  annum  up  to  1st  August,  1847,  when  the  two 
duties  became  equal.  SKnce  that  date  the  beet  msJcer  hsa  had  no  pro- 
tection whatever,  excepting  against  foreign  sugar,  prop^y  so  called, 
which  has  always  continued  to  pay  a  higher  duty,  varying  with  quali^ 
and  origin. 

The  remarkable  vitality  of  the  beet  trade  was  proved  by  the  resalts 
which  followed  the  suppression  of  the  differential  tariff  which  had  so  ht 
existed  in  its  favour.  In  1843  its  make  was  28,000  tons,  and  the  ioi- 
portation  of  colonial  sugar  83,000  tons;  in  1847  the  former  had  risen  ta 
60,000  tons,  and  the  latter  to  99,000  tons.  All  ^  effects  of  the  caoe 
interest  had  fiedled  to  crush  the  home  production,  aod  notwithstanding 
several  vexatious  laws  on  points  of  detsol,  especially  that  of  Slst  May, 
1846,  which  regulated  the  conditions  under  which  the  excise  tax  was  to 
be  levied,  it  continued  to  progress,  until,  in  1850,  it  at  last  surpaased  the 
amount  of  the  colonial  3rield«  The  effects  of  tiie  commotion  of  1848 
had  naturally  affected  both  makes,  but  in  1850  the  -quantity  of  beet- 
sugar  was  64,000  tons,  while  that  of  odonial  sugar  was  only  4(6,000  tons. 

The  beet  trade  was  not,  however,  at  the  end  of  its  trovddes.  In  1851 
the  duties  were  modified  again ;  an  entirely  new  system  of  appfioation, 
based  on  the  proportions  of  chemically  pure  sugar,  was  adopted,  and  at 
last  beet  sugar  was  taxed  at  a  higher  rate  than  colooial  pnxiuce.  The 
duties  were  fixed  at  17L  12s.  on  pure  colonial  sugar,  20/.  on  pore  beet- 
sugar,  and  24/.  8s.  on  foreign  sugar.  On  27th  March,  1852,  the  tariff 
was  altered  once  more  to  25/.  4s.,  18/.,  and  221 16s.  respectively.  This 
last  decree  oontamed  conditions  on  the  subject  of  refining  which  were 
very  disadvantageous  to  beet ;  under  their  infloenoe  the  production  621 
^m  75,000  tons  in  1851,  to  68,000  in  1852,  while  tiie  importation  of 
colonial  mgax,  which  gained  l^  the  same  dauses,  jumped  up  to  71,000 
tons.  Furthermore,  34,000  tons  of  foreign  sugar  were  suddoily  brcragfat 
in.  The  total  stock  for  consumption  in  1852,  after  deducting  the 
quantity  re-exported  in  a  refined  state,  amounted  to  159,000  tons,  whidi 
was  more  than  the  country  could  absorb.  During  the  whole  year  these 
were  constantly  15,000  tons  of  sugar  in  bond,*  the  price  of  lump  fell  to 
*  Fabrication  da  Sacre  de  Betterave,  p.  95.    Dorean. 
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56/«»  aod  twenty  factories  were  shut  up  in  tke  single  department  ef  the 
Kord.  The  position  was  aggravated  if  tbe  inferior  quality  of  the  two 
last  crops  of  beet,  which  had  produced  a  fifth  less  sugar  than  the  previous 
average.  To  make  it  worse  still,  the  government  issned,  im  September  1, 
1862,  one  of  those  incredible  ordonnanoes  of  detail  on  the  snli^t  of  the 
interior  management  and  control  of  the  beet-sugar  works,  which  are 
peculiar  to  countries  where  the  state  administers  everything,  and  which 
take  away  from  the  trader  a  large  part  of  his  liberty  of  action.  Fortu* 
nately  ibr  the  roanu^Msturers  of  England  they  are  not  '*  administered." 

In  18o3  the  production  rose  again  to  75,000  tons,  but  the  trade  had 
received  a  serious  shock  from  all  these  capricioi:^  changes  in  its  fiscal  con- 
ditions, and  it  is^iot  surprismeto  find  that  it  seized  with  avicUty  an  oppor- 
tunity which  suddenly  offered  itself  in  that  year  of  turning  its  attention 
in  another  direction. 

The  ordinary  production  of  alcohol  in  France,  before  the  special  cir- 
cumstances which  are  about  to  be  mentioned,  was  about  14,500,000 
gallcms,  of  which  12,000,000  were  made  &om  grape,  and  the  rest  dis- 
tilled from  grain,  potatoes,  and  the  molasses  of  the  sugar  works.*  This 
quantity  is  cakuhOed  on  the  ordinary  French  strengtl^  called  the  3-6  of 
Montpellier,  which  corresponds  to  a  density  of  33  deg.  of  Cartier^s 
areometer,  English  proof  being  21  deg.  of  the  samcf  But  the  potato 
disease,  which  broke  out  in  America  in  1843,  and  appeared  in  Europe  in 
1845,  had  already  diminished  one  of  these  sources  of  production;  in 
1853,  the  disease  of  the  vine  became  so  universal  that  the  manufacture 
of  spiri(f  in  the  Montpellier  country  was  greatly  affected  ;  and,  to  make 
the  matter  worse,  short  corn  crops,  and  the  coKisequent  temporary  prohi- 
bition of  the  distillation  of  grain,  deprived  the  alcohol  trade  at  the  same 
time  of  its  principal  remaining  field  of  supply.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  price  of  alcohol,  which  had  averaged  2s.  per  gallon  from  1847 
to  1851,  rose  to  4s.  9d.  in  1852,  and  to  78.  9d.  in  1853.$  ^yhen,  there- 
£Mne,  the  sugar-makers  found  themselves  in  the  latter  year  with  an  over- 
leaded  market  and  a  trade  crippled  by  competition,  they  saw  in  the  con- 
version of  their  factories  into  distilleries  a  means  of  suddenly  escaping 
horn  their  difficulties,  and  of  realising,  by  the  high  price  of  alcohol, 
profits  which  sugar  had  ceased  to  offer.  Almost  all  the  sugar  madiineiy 
was  fit  for  this  new  destination;  the  only  extra  plant  wanted  were  the 
fermenting  tanks  and  stills,  costing  about  800/.  for  works  able  to  treat 
30  tons  of  roots  per  day.§  A  large  number  of  sugar  works  were,  there- 
fore, instantly  converted  into  distilleries.  || 

This  change  of  pursuit  was  stimulated  by  another  circhmstance.  From 
1851  the  price  of  beetroot  began  to  rise  in  the  north  of  France;  it  got 
up  in  1853  and  1854  to  the  exceptional  figure  of  H.  58.  This  rate  lefib 
no  profit  on  the  mimu^Mture  of  sugar,  but  it  permitted  a  giun  on  distiUa- 
tioD,  not  only  from  the  higher  sale  price  of  spirit,  but  also  because  the 
proportionate  yield  of  alcohol  is  necessarily  larger  than  that  of  sugar  in 
consequence  of  its  utilising  all  the  uncrystallisable  parts  of  the  juice. 

*  Distillation  des  Betteraves,  p.  3.    Fajen. 

f  Precis  de  Chimie  IndostrieUe,  voL  u.  p.  444.    Fayen.    1859. 

I  Distillation  des  Betteraves,  p.  2.    Pajen.    1855. 

§  Chimie  Industrielle,  vol.  IL  p.  406.    Payen,    186a 

jl  JRevue  des  Deux  Mondes,  p.  115.    I^ov.  1,  1857 
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About  four-fifths  of  the  •accharine  matter  can  be  made  into  alcohol, 
while,  by  the  ordinary  prooeeaes,  only  about  two-thirds  can  be  converted 
into  sugar.* 

The  results  of  the  sudden  diminution  of  the  ordinary  sonrcea  of  pro- 
duction of  alcohol  and  of  the  rush  into  its  manufacture  made  by  the  beet- 
sugar  trade,  are  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  fluctuations, 
in  gfallons,  of  the  quantities  of  each  category  of  spirit  made  from  1852 
to  1857  :t 

Potatoes  tad 


Boet. 

Molawes. 

grain. 

1852 

.    .     352,000 

1,452,000 

770,000 

1853. 

.  .  1,452,000 

4,466,000 

858,000 

1854 

.    .  4,818,000 

4,004,000 

1,584,000 

1855. 

.  .  8,888,000 

1,848,000 

22,000{ 

1856 

.    .  7,260,000 

2,464,000 

4,070,000 

1857. 

.  .  9,240,000 

3,300,000 

2,200,000 

Sondiy 

Wine  aid 

sabtUnces. 

leea. 

22,000 

12,980.000 

44,000 

8,712.000 

154,000 

9,548,000 

352,000 

3,278,000 

484,000 

2.574,000 

770,000 

5,060,000 

From  1852  to  1855  the  production  of  beet  spirit  rose,  therefore,  twenty- 
five-fold,  and  as  the  net  cost  of  each  ^lon  of  alcohol  in  the  latter  year, 
at  the  then  price  of  beet(15s.  5d.),  and  with  the  processes  then  employed, 
was  just  38.  per  gallon,§  while  the  average  sale  price  was  6s.  Id.,  the 
profit  was  100  per  cent 

The  immense  success  thus  obtained  by  the  conversion  of  the  sugar 
works  into  distilleries  was,  however,  only  temporary.  In  1857  the  vine 
began  to  recover  from  the  disease,  at  least  sufficiently  so  to  allow  oi  a 
partial  resumption  of  the  manufacture  of  grape  spirit,  and  the  price  lell 
again  rapidly.  The  sugar-makers  began,  therefore,  to  go  back  to  their 
regular  trade,  and  their  return  to  it  was  aided  by  the  high  price  which 
sugar  momentarily  attained  in  1857,  and  by  the  unexpected  abundanee 
and  consequent  cheapness  of  beet  in  that  year.  The  sugar  made  io  1858 
amounted  to  160,000  tons,  while  the  colonies  sent  in  only  100,000. 

But  beet  alcohol  had  got  a  footing.  The  trade  thus  suddenly  created 
has  outlived  the  temporary  necessity  which  called  it  into  existence,  and 
though  most  of  the  sugar  factories  returned  in  1857  to  their  original 
destination,  the  distillation  of  beet  established  itself  definitely  under  an- 
other form.  When  the  sugar-makers  abandoned  it  because  the  price  of 
alcohol  no  longer  offered  them  a  sufficient  margin  of  gain,  the  laige 
fiarmers  took  it  up  in  considerable  numbers,  profiting  by  the  newly-in- 
vented  process  of  M.  Champonois,  which  enables  them  to  distil  cheaply 
and  with  a  small  plant,  and  also  to  retain  as  food  for  their  cattle  not  only 
the  pulp,  but  also  all  the  alimentary  substances  which  remain  in  the 
residues  of  the  distillation.  About  250  farms  now  distil  their  own 
roots. 

Since  this  rapid  incursion  into  another  field  of  action,  the  beet-«igar 
trade  has  gone  on  steadily.  In  1859  it  produced  134,574  tonsof  sugar, 
and  in  1860,  142,729  tons.     But  its  difficulties  about  duties  hare  fol- 

*  Traits  de  U  DistilUtion  de  I'Alcool,  p.  52,  Payen,  1858;  and  DistiUatlon 
des  Betteraves,  p.  13; 

f  StatUtique  compart  de  la  France,  voL  iL  p.  202.    Block. 
*     X  The  distillation  of  grain  was  prohibited  in  1855. 

$  Chimie  Indastiielle,  voL  ii.  p.  410,  Payen;  and  DistilUtion  des  Betterarei, 
p.  as. 
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lowed  it  pertinacioualy  :  the  tariff  was  again  altered  on  June  30,  1856, 
and  once  more  on  August  24,  I860.*  The  law  of  the  latter  date  is  the 
one  which  is  now  in  force.  It  fixes  the  daties  (including  the  double 
deotme)  at  12/.  on  beet-sugar,  lOZ.  128.  <m  colonial  sugar  (which  will  rise 
to  12Z.  on  June  30,  1866),  and  13/.  88.  on  foreign  sugar. 

This  is  the  last  stage  of  the  bitter  conflict  which  French  home  and 
colonial  sugar  have  maintained  against  each  other  for  the  last  thirty 
years.  From  entire  liberty  and  no  taxation,  beet-sugar  has  been  succes- 
sirely  taxed  up  to  a  higher  point  than  cane-suffar,  and  still  remains  so, 
subject  to  an  equalisation  of  duty  five  years  hence,  provided  no  new 
chimge  occurs  in  the  interval. 

While  the  trade  was  struggling  against  these  exterior  difficulties,  it 
effected  a  series  of  most  important  improvements  in  the  two  branches  of 
its  interior  economy,  the  cultivation  of  the  roots  and  the  processes  of 
manufacture. 

The  beet,  which,  according  to  Olivier  de  Serres,  was  brought  from 
Italy  to  Northern  Germany  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
was  grown  there  on  a  considerable  scale  as  food  for  cattle,  scarcely  re- 
sembled the  root  which  now  furnishes  a  sixth  of  the  sugar  of  the  world. 
At  first  no  care  was  given  to  it«  cultivation,  but  when  attention  became 
directed  to  its  value  as  an  industrial  plant,  it  was  remarked  that  its  rich- 
ness in  saccharine  matter  depended  on  its  treatment  and  on  the  nature  of 
the  soil.  It  was  observed  that  too  much  manure  increases  the  quantity 
of  roots,  but  diminishes  the  proportion  of  crystaliisable  sugar  which  can 
be  extracted  from  them.  After  a  certain  time  employed  in  experiments, 
the  Prussian  fiirmers  began  to  adopt  beet  instead  of  their  customary 
fallows,  sowing  it  after  two  com  crops,  the  first  only  of  which  was 
manured.  In  Silesia  the  suppression  of  the  fallow  after  two  years  of 
wheat  became  universal;  the  consequent  gain  to  the  farmer  was  imme- 
diate and  great.  When  the  manufacture  was  resumed  in  France  in 
1822,  the  varieties  of  roots  were  studied  with  care.  The  seven  different 
sorts  known  were  tested  and  experimented  on,  and  the  yellow  and  red 
beets  were  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  sweeter  white  Silesian  variety, 
iotrodoced  into  France  by  Mathieu  de  Dombasle,t  which  contains  from 

10  to  12  per  cent,  of  sugar,  has  the  shape  of  a  pear  with  the  point  up- 
wards, and  scarcely  surpasses  the  level  of  the  ground,  while  most  of  the 
other  species  are  longer  and  grow  more  or  less  above  the  surface,  so 
increasing  the  volume  of  the  upper  part  of  the  root,  which,  in  every 
variety,  contains  a  less  proportion  of  sugar  than  the  bottom.  The 
Prussian  system  of  intermediary  cultivation  was  generally  applied  in 
Franoe,  and  more  care  was  taken  in  the  details  of  sowing,  manurmg,  and 
hoeing.  The  crop  per  acre  was  reduced,  by  a  diminution  in  the  number 
of  roots  allowed  to  grow,  from  the  previous  average  of  15  tons  to  about 

11  tons,  but  as  the  quality  was  thereby  improve^  the  price  rose  from 
lOs.  to  128.  6d.  per  ton.  It  was  found  that  tne  best  soils  are  deep  sandy 
clays,  and  that  tne  calcareous  and  pure  sandy  lands  are  the  worst 

Notwithstanding  the  attention  which  they  have  paid  to  the  subject, 
and  the  progress  which  they  have  effected,  the  French  have  not,  however^ 

*  La  Question  des  Snores,  p.  1.    Protin.    1860. 

t  Guide  Pratique  da  Fabricant  de  Sucre^  p.  191.   Basset.    186L 
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jet  reached  the  perfedaon  which  the  Germans  have  attained  in  the  pro- 
daetioo  of  good  roots.  The  latter  have  now  almost  entirely  given  ap 
manuring ;  they  g^t  small  crops,  hot  more  sog^.  While  the  arerage 
yield  of  sugar  m  France  does  not  exceed  5  or  6  per  cent.,  the  Gensanf 
get  7  and  8.  But  tiiis  is  not  a  result  of  hotter  cukivatioB  alone ;  they 
pick  their  roots  before  crushing  diem,  while  the  French  makers  generally 
throw  them  idl  together  into  the  raspiug^-mill  as  they  arrive  from  the 
fields.  Hie  root  test  used  in  Phissia*  is  based  on  the  theory  that  the 
proportion  of  saccharine  matter  rises  with  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
roots.  They  are,  therefore,  plunged  sncoessiveiy  into  three  diflerent 
tanks  filled  with  salt  water  of  the  respective  densities  of  4>  5,  and  6  deg. 
Beaum^;  the  roots  which  float  in  the  first  tank  are  at  once  rejected  as 
bad;  those  which  float  in  the  second  tank  form  Ae  thbd  quality ;  those 
which  float  in  the  durd  tank  form  die  second  qudity,  while  those  v^ndi 
sink  in  it  constitute  the  first  class.  By  the  aid  of  this  simple  test  die 
Grermans  have  arrived  at  extraordinary  yields  of  sugar  horn  picked  roots; 
they  have  a  special  interest  in  obtaining  the  richest  possible  beet,  ht  in 
die  ZoUverein  the  excise  is  levied  on  the  weight  of  roots  used,  not  on  dv 
quandty  of  sugar  made;  it  amounts  to  12s.  per  ton  on  die  rooti  (m 
much  as  their  cost  price  in  France),  which  at  7-^  pw  cent,  of  sugar,  is 
equal  to  SL  per  ton  diereon.f 

It  is  probable  that  by  crossing  the  varieties,  and  by  improveraents  in 
cultivation  yet  to  be  discovered,  the  quandty  of  sugar  in  In^  wiU  be  in- 
creased. Indeed,  M.  Knauer,  in  Prussia,  and  M.  Louis  YiliBorin  m 
France,^  have  already  announced  that  they  have  succeeded  m  creadng 
new  races  of  beet  which  are  of  a  richness  previously  unknown.  The 
analysis  of  the  roots  obtained  by  the  former  shows  17^  per  cent  of  sugar, 
while  those  produced  by  the  latter  give  tlie  astonishing  proportion  of  24 
per  cent.,  which  is  considerably  more  than  the  cane  contains.  These, 
however,  are  experimental  results  which  have  not  3ret  been  confimed  on 
a  practical  scale ;  it  is  said  that  the  Magdeburg  beet  contains  genen^ 
14  per  cent,  of  sug^r,  but  the  original  average  of  10  to  12  per  cent,  is 
still  universally  found  in  France.  But  as  by  attentive  enldvadon,  and 
especially  by  sowing  early  and  keening  the  roots  as  late  as  possible  in  die 
ground,  according  to  what  is  called  Koechlin's  system,  §  from  die  name  of 
the  agriculturist  who  first  tried  it,  it  is  now  possible  to  get  larger  crops 
of  really  good  roots,  even  up  to  18  and  20  tons  per  acre^  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  probable  that,  putting  asuie  the  expectation  diat  sweeter 
varieties  of  beet  will  soon  be  generally  produeedi,  and  calculating  soleljr 
on  the  actual  diflerence  of  saccharine  richness  between  cane  and  beet, 
the  same  surface  of  ground  will  soon  produce  more  sugar  from  the  latter 
than  from  die  former.  M.  Payen  seems  to  think||  that  this  advaoti^ 
exists  onlv  as  reg^ards  die  cane  of  Guadaloupe  and  Martinique^  that  of 
Brazil  bemg  more  productive  of  sugar,  but  M.  Midiel  Chevatier  is  of 

*  Fabrication  du  Sucre  de  Betterave,  p.  S94.    Buxesn. 

JRmme  du  Dmm  M<mdu^  1  Nov.,.  1857,  p.  108. 
Guide  du  Fabricant  de  Sucre,  p.  764.    Basset    Fabrication  du  Sucre  de 
Betterave,  p.  295.    Bureau. 

§  Culture  de  la  Betterave,  p.  23;  and  Guide  du  Fabricant  de  Sucre,  p.  20& 
BoMet 
I  Chimse  IndustrieDe,  vol.  ii  p.  235.    1899. 
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opinioo*  tiiat  an  acre  o£  beet  already  gives  more  sugar  than  an  aere  of 
oaiie,  and  M.  fiatset  quotee  official  tigures  to  proTof  that,  whatever  be 
the  theoretical  caktikAion,  the  practical  jield  ol  oaae  in  the  four  French 
colonies  is  Ufewt.  p«r  acre,  while  that  of  beet  is  12cwt» 

The  introduction  of  the  best  sugar  manufacture  has  naturally  had  a 
great  effect  on  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  districts  where  it  is 
established.  The  production  of  com  appears  to  have  extended  in  all  of 
them,  and  the  multiplieation  of  cattle  cannoit  be  doubted.  When  the 
emperor  visited  Valenciennes  in  1853,  the  arch  of  triumph  under  wlueh 
he  passed  to  enter  the  town  bore  the  following  inscription  :  **^  Pteduetion 
of  wheat  in  (^e  arrondissemmt,  beCore  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  970,000 
bushels;  number  of  oxen,  700.  Prod«daon  of  wheat  now,  1,157,000 
husfaek  ;  number  of  oxen,  1 1,500."  In  the  whc^  department  of  the 
Nord  there  were,  in  1825,  173,000  hsad  ef  cattle;  in  1840e,  there  iiwre 
227,000,  and  800,000  sheep. 

While,  however,  it  aiEords  so  mudi  food  for  cattle,  many  people  assert 
that  beet  is  an  exhausting  crop  for  the  soil.  They  say  that  it  extracts 
from  it  a  laige  quantity  of  its  azote. :{:  But  there  are  arguments  agamst 
thb  theonr :  the  aaote  remains  almost  entiiely  in  the  pulpy  and  is  there- 
fore found  again  in  the  manure ;  so  that,  as  the  residues  of  the  factories 
are  consumed  exdusivelT  on  the  very  farms  which  have  furnished  the  beet^ 
die  soil  does  not  really  lose  much.  Furthermore^  the  wheat  grown  after 
beet  is  said  to  produce  heavier  heads  and  longer  straw  than  in  any  other 
conditions  of  rotation.  Again,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  juice  remains 
the  same  as  it  was  forty  years  ago ;  it  is  argued  from  thi%  that  as  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  roots  is  unchanged,  and  is  not  affected  by 
their  penodioal  cultivation  in  the  same  soil,  the  soil  cazmot  be  affected 
either. 

While  the  agricultural  part  of  the  question  has  thus  advanced,  ihe 
details  of  manufacture  have  also  attained  mueh  greater  perfection.  The 
pfoeesses  employed  in  1812  were  very  different  from  those  now  in  use. 
The  roots  were  badly  washed,  and  the  dirt  left  in  thesa  diminished  the 
value  of  the  pulp  as  animal  food.  The  crushing  was  insufficiently  and 
slowly  done ;  it  did  not  exceed  3  tons  per  day,  even  in  a  well-managed 
faetory,  while  now  the  average  reaches  100  tons.  The  juice  was  squeeied 
out  by  screw  hand-presses  ;  hydraulic  presses,  though  ahmdy  used  for 
cmdiing  olives,  were  not  applied  to  beet.  The  yi^  of  juice  amounted 
to  only  60  per  cent  of  tiie  wwght  of  the  roots.  Its  defecatbn  was 
efffected  by  Ume,  used  in  large  quantities.  The  vacunm-pan  was  not 
in^vented,  and  M.  Achard  proposed  to  evi^rate  the  juice  by  placing  the 
coppers  in  baths  of  boiling  water,  in  order  to  avoid  the  dami^^g  effects 
produced  by  direct  exposure  to  the  fire.  The  syrup  was  purified  by  wet 
day  or  fait.  Begukr  crystallisation,  as  practised  now,  was  unknown ; 
all  that  was  done  was  to  loaf  the  sugar  into  a  confused  granular  mass,  of 
a  conical  shape,  finally,  after  some  two  months'  labour,  raw  sugar  was 
produced,  which,  after  drying  for  another  month,  was  sent  to  the  refiner. 
The  whole  process,  refinmg  mriuded,  is  now  completed  in  three  day% 
within  tiie  waUs  of  the  same  factory. 


*  Ammaire  de  VEconomie  Politique^  p.  4IS.  1854. 
Guide  du  Fabricant  de  Sucre,  pp.  249  to  257. 
FabricatioQ  du  Sucre  de  Betterave,  pp.  145, 146.    Bureau. 
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But  after  1822  these  incomplete  processes  were  rapidly  replaced  bj 
others.  The  peculiar  decolorising  properties  of  animal  charcoal  were 
brought  into  play ;  they  had  long  before  heeaa.  indicated  by  the  Russian 
navigator  Lovitz,  but  it  was  not  till  1810  that  bone  charcoal  was  em- 
ployed  by  Guillou  for  whitening  ordinary  syrup ;  and  though,  in  1813, 
the  experiments  of  Derosne  and  Crespel  Delisse  showed  its  applicability 
to  vinegar  and  beet  juice,  and  the  refiners  partially  adopted  it  from  ditt 
date,*  it  was  not  really  taken  into  use  by  the  sugar-makers  till  1825. 
The  cylindrical  saw-rasp,  making  300  revolutions  per  minute  (increased 
now  to  800),  was  invented.  Windmills  and  water-power  began  to  replace 
manual  labour.  The  hydraulic  press  was  adopted,  and  the  3rield  of  juice 
was  raised  to  70  per  cent  The  defecation  was  still  effected  by  lime ; 
but  sulphuric  acid  (which  had  long  before  been  recommended  for  the 
purpose  by  Achard)  was  used  to  correct  its  excess.  The  result  oi  these, 
and  other  ameliorations  of  detail,  was  to  raise  the  yield  of  sugar  to  3  and 
4  per  cent ;  the  cost  price  fell  to  35(.,  and  M.  Crespel  Delisse  declared, 
in  1826,  that  he  was  already  getting  5  per  cent  of  sugar  at  a  coat  price 
of25/.t 

Successive  improvements  have  now  brought  tiie  general  yield,  by  the 
ordinary  processes,  to  5  or  6  per  cent.,  and  the  average  cost  of  manu- 
facture of  white  lump  sugar  to  18/.  per  ton,  beet  being  calculated  at 
10s.  6d.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  signs  of  the  progress  effected  is 
the  greatly  increased  average  production  of  each  factory.  In  1828,  58 
works  produced  2685  tons  of  sugar,  or  46^  tons  each ;  in  1836,  436 
factories  made  40,000  tons,  or  9 If  tons  each;  while,  in  1860,  334 
works  gave  142,729  tons,^  which  is  equal  to  427  tons  each. 

But  there  is  room  for  still  further  progress.  The  coal  consumed  is  at 
the  rate  of  16  cwt.  per  ton  of  roots,  a  quantity  which  is  certainly  sus- 
ceptible of  reduction :  this  point  is  especially  important  in  a  country  where 
coal  is  so  dear.  Another  source  of  economy  and  advantage  would  be  tiie 
formation  of  an  association  of  the  sugar-makers,  between  whom  no  link 
whatever  has  hitherto  subsisted,  each  of  them  g^ing  his  own  road  without 
communication  with  his  neighbours.  In  Germany  such  an  association, 
under*  the  name  of  the  Industrial  Sugar  Society  of  the  ZoUverein,  has 
long  existed  with  the  most  useful  results  ;  its  members  meet  every  year  to 
discuss  their  common  interests. 

During  the  last  ten  years  several  special  processes,  offering  more  or 
less  peculiar  advantages,  have  been  inventea.  Each  of  them  has  its 
friends  and  its  enemies,  and  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  definite  opinion 
as  to  their  real  relative  merits ;  it  is,  however,  worth  while  to  enumerate 
the  most  important  of  them. 

The  system  of  Schlitzenbach,  which  has  been  largely  tried  in  Fnasia, 
consists  in  the  desiccation  of  the  sliced  roots,  and  their  maceratioa  in 
water  afterwards.  Liebig  said  of  thb  process  that  it  raised  the  }'iekl  of 
sugar  to  8  per  cent.,  but  that  it  required  so  much  outiay  for  coal  and 
labour  that  the  extra  expense  was  not  compensated  by  the  extra  yield. 
Besides,  it  produced  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  uncrystallisable 
sugar,  which,  however  good  for  distillation,  was  of  no  value  for  refining. 

The  process  of  M.  Maumen^  suppresses  bone  charcoal,  and  replaces  it 

*  Revue  des  Deux  Mondet,  Nov.  1,  lg57,  p.  98. 

t  Fabrication  du  Sucre  de  Betterave,  p.  74.    Dureao. 

i  AnnueUre  de  VEconomie  Politique,  p.  170.     1861. 
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by  Kme  applied  to  the  syrup  cold :  it  is  said  to  considerably  increase  ihe 
yield,  but  it  requires  very  large  special  cisterns  hermetically  closed. 

M.  P^ier  mixes  alcohol  with  the  syrup,  and  then  distils  away  the 
former:  this  process  also  is  said  to  dispense  with  charcoal  and  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  sugar.' 

M.  Rousseau's  proc^  consists  in  the  saturation  pf  the  juice  with  car- 
bonic acid.  

M.  Dubrun£eiut  extracts  crystallisable  sugar  from  molasses,  by  a  re- 
action of  barytes.  Until  this  invention  all  the  molasses  were  made  into 
alcohol  or  potass,  excepting  a  small  quantity,  which  was  converted  into 
vinegar  at  a  factory  near  Lille.  In  Germany,  spirit  has  been  distilled 
&om  the  pulp  also. 

A  new  process  of  M.  Rousseau,  consisting  mainly  in  the  defecation  of 
the  juice  by  peroxyde  of  iron^  was  announced  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year.  It  was  to  render  the  manufacture  of  sugar  so  simple  that  the 
iarmers  were  to  make  it  themselves,  as  they  are  now  doing  for  alcohol, 
fudging,  however,  from  the  silence  which  surrounds  it,  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  answered  the  hopes  which  its  first  description  created.  It  is  not 
the  first  time  that  the  idea  has  been  put  forward  of  making  sugar  on  the 
fisutns  :*  it  has  been  recommended  more  than  once  by  the  Central  Society 
of  Agriculture,  and  by  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  National 
Industry;  but  hitherto  it  has  not  been  realised.  The  Belgian  peasants 
liave,  however,  long  made, beet  isyrup,  which  they  sell  to  the  sugar  manu- 
facturers, reserving  the  pulp  for  their  cattle :  this  system  saves  a  good  deal 
of  carriage.  The  same  is  the  case  in  certain  parts  of  Germany ;  at 
Cologne  and  at  Hans  special  factories  exist  for  the  treatment  of  this 
«yrop. 

The  beet-sugar  trade  may  now  be  considered  as  definitely  established 
in  France ;  it  has  assumed  a  really  important  place  in  the  commerce  of 
the  country.  Some  of  the  principal  manufacturers  have  established  them- 
selves on  an  immense  scale.  M.  Crespel  Delisse,  for  instance,  the  same 
"who  held  on  alone  after  the  invasion  of  1814,  cultivated,  in  1865,  2500 
acres  of  beet,  fed  1000  head  of  cattle  with  the  pulp,  and  got  from  them 
manure  enough  to  grow  27,500  bushels  of  wheat.*!*  ^*  I^u^au  says'l  that 
the  capital  invested  in  the  trade  amounts  to  2,500,000/.,  of  which 
1,600,000/.  are  in  machinery,  and  900,000/.  in  buildings.  The  same 
authority  estimates  as  follows  the  annual  outlay  necessitated  by  the  manu- 
facture : 

Wages  ........  £500,000 

Coal 280,000 

Chemicals  aad  sundries 192,000 

Carriage 172,000 

Machinery 120,000 

Buildings 80,000 

Distillation  of  molasses  ....     180,000 

Cloth  and  linen  for  sacks,  &c 100,000 

Bone  charcoal 108,000 

Sundries 140,000 

£1,872,000 

*  JUvue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Nov.  1,  1857,  and  Fabrication  du  Sucre  de  Bet- 
terave,  p.  249.    Bureau. 

1L' Agriculture  et  la  Population,  1857,  p.  60.    L.  de  Lavergne. 
Fabrication  du  Sucre  de  Betterave,  p.  169. 
VOL.  L.  2  L 
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The  cost  of  manufiietare  of  beet-sugw,  bj  the  onHiMuy  proeess,  is 
giveD,  tt  f^^owSy  by  AL  Payen:* 

Roots :  5000  tons,  at  10s.  5d.  per  ton,  after  deduct- 
ing the  valae  of  the  heads  and  leaves  .       .        .  £2600 

Labour 840 

Coal 7«0 

Bone  charcoal 4S0 

Interest  on  capital 700 

General  expenses  and  repairs 990 

£6330 
Deduct  value  of  residues  : 

Molasses :  60  tons  at  7L  4s.     .        .        .    £432 ) 

Scam  and  bone  charcoal      .        .        .    .        93  >      •         930 

Pulp,  1125  tons,  at  7«.  lid.      .        .        .      405> 

Netooet     £5400 

The  product  is  300  tons  of  sugar  (5000  tons  of  roots,  at  6  per  cent), 
which  therefore  cost  187.  per  ton. 
The  account  of  sale  is  as  folbws : 

£  s.  d. 

Cost  price      . 18  0  0 

Carriage,  store  rent,  discount,  ftc.      .        .    .        6  0  0 

Duty 12  0  0 

£36    0    0 

The  market  price  varies  qow  fixua  40^.  to  50/. 

The  details  of  first  cost  of  beet  alcohol  have  no  longer  any  interstt  ts 
concerns  the  large  factories,  which  have  almost  entirely  abaodooed  its 
loanufact.ure.  But  its  production  by  the  fiarmecs  themsdves  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a  most  important  question,  and  may  be  worthy  of  eramination 
by  English  agriculturists.  The  extraction  of  spirit  direct  from  beet  was 
attempted,  in  1824,  by  M.  Dubrunfiuit,  but  t^  price  of  grape  aloobel 
was  then  too  low  to  allow  of  its  success.  In  1845  the  idea  was  taken  up 
again,  but  it  was  not  till  1853  that  the  special  cireumstaDces  whieh  have 
already  been  related  allowed  it  to  be  put  into  execution  on  a  large  scale. 
The  processes  then  employed,  though  able  to  produce  with  a  profit  during 
the  crisis  in  the  trade,  were  too  co^y  to  be  used  when  jprioes  returned  to 
their  ordinary  level.  Unless,  therefore,  a  new  ^stem  of  manufiEu;ture  had 
been  discovered,  the  make  of  beet  alcohol  would  probably  have  expired  in 
1857.  But  the  adoption  of  M.  Champenois's  process,  which  had  already 
been  described  in  1854,t  took  place  just  in  time.  It  is  dii^y  baaed  on 
the  maceration  of  the  roots  by  the  liquid  residues  of  the  previons  distilla- 
tions (vinasses);  it  requires  very  little  plant,  an  apparatus,  to  work  2^ 
tons  of  roots  per  day,  costing  only  200/.;  the  manu&ctnre  is  very  simple, 
and  remarkably  cheap,  the  profit  is  considerable,  and  the  pulp  is  of  the 
most  nutritive  quality  hitherto  produced4  With  soeh  advantafi;e3,  it  is 
not  surprising  that,  notwithstanding  the  disagreeable  smell  of  the  spirit 
made  by  this  process,  it  should  be  largely  adopted,  that  the  distillation  of 

•  Chimie  Industrielle,  1859,  vol.  ii.  p.  274. 

t  Echo  Agricole,  9th  and  12th  February,  1854. 

i  Traitc  de  rAlcoolisation  de  la  Betterave,  1858,  p.  I29«  Bcsiet. 
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beet  ^uld  now  form  alaost  an  ordinary  adjunct  of  a  wall-managed  &nn 
in  the  north  of  France,  and  that  agfricultural  distilleries  should  be  in- 
creasing in  number.  As  the  consumption  of  alcohol  is  rising  in  France 
(it  has  more  than  tripled  since  1830),  it  is  probable  that  the  farmers  will 
find  a  steady  and  remunerative  market  for  their  products. 

The  cost  of  manufacture  by  Champenois's  system  is  given  in  all  the 
recent  French  treatises  on  distillation ;  the  average  pf  the  examples  quoted 
comes  out  at  firom  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  per  gallon  of  rectified  epirit  at  39  deg. 
Cartier ;  but  M.  Payen  gives  the  details*  of  prodi^ction  on  a  farm  in 
Touraine  belouging  to  M.  Cail,  which  amount  to  only  Is.  3d.  He 
counts  the  cost  as  follows  on  nineteen  days'  worldog : 

£    s.    d. 

103  tons  12cwt.  of  roots  at  12s 61  12    0 

Coal,  labour,  casks,  and  all  other  expenses         .    «      38  12    0 

Total      .       .       •    100  4  0 
The  products  were : 

£  8.  d. 

82  tons  1  cwt.  2  qrs.  of  pulp  at  6s.  4d.    .        .        .      26  6  0 

1188  gallons  of  spirit  at  39  deg.  costing  Is.  3d.  .    .      73  19  0 

Total      .        .        .    100    4    0 

This  price  of  Is.  3d.  is,  probably,  an  exceptionally  low  rate;  the  ordi- 
nary cost  does  not  appear  to  range  under  Is.  9d.  M.  Basset  saysf  that 
the  practical  average  is  50  centimes  per  Htre^  which  is  exactly  Is.  9^. 

r  gallon ;  but  he  counts  his  strength  at  only  33  deg.  Cartier,  so  that 
is  price  would  come  out  higher  still  if  ap{^ied  to  39  deg.  The  theoretical 
cost  of  distillation  is  less  than  half  these  sums. 

In  order  to  show  die  importance  which  the  beet-sugar  trade  has  as- 
snmed  as  a  whole,  it  will  be  useful  to  give,  before  terminating  this  article, 
«  table  of  ihe  production  of  sugar  in  the  world.  It  has  been  several  times 
estimated.  M.  Michel  Cheyalier  stated  it  in  1854:|:  at  2,342,000  tons. 
IL  Payen  gave  it  in  1859§  at  2,550,000  tons,  oomposed  as  £oUows: 

Tons.    . 

Cane  sugar ,        .    1,950,000 

Beet     „ 480,000 

Palm    „ .       100,000 

Maple  „ 20,000 

Total        .       .        .    2,550,000 

He  does  not,  however,  indicate  the  quantity  of  beet-sugar  produced  by 
each  country ;  he  limits  himself  to  the  total  of  480,000  tons  (which  hi^ 
since  l>een  confirmed  by  other  authorities).  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no 
general  table  appears  to  exist  of  the  geographical  division  of  the  present 
production  of  beet-sugar.  Mr.  M'Culioch  gave  one  in  1656,  but  he 
arrived  at  a  total  of  only  220,000  tons,  which  is  less  than  half  the  actual 

*  Chimle  Industrielle,  toI.  IL  p.  432. 

t  Traite  de  la  CuHure  et  de  rAlcoolisation  de  la  Betterarc,  p.  87. 

5Anmiaire  de  VEcmomie  Politique^  1854,  p.  407. 
Chimie  Industrielle,  toL  iL  p.  176. 
2l2 
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Quantity*     It  is  probable  that  the  yield  for  1861,  of  each  of  the  pro- 
Qcing  couDtries,  is  roughly  as  follows : 

Tons. 

Prance 160,000 

Belgium 30.000 

Zollverein 160,000  (110,000  in  1857) 

Kussia 60,000 

Austria 40,000 

Other  sUtes 30,000 

*      Total        .        •    .    480,000 

This,  however,  is  only  an  approximative  estimate,  made  in  the  absence 
of  reliable  information  :  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  illustrative. 

The  great  fact  is,  however,  clear,  that  a  root  which  has  really  been  only 
brought  into  use  since  1822  already  produces  more  than  a  sixth  of  all 
the  sugar  of  the  world.  This  result  has  been  attained  in  forty  years,  and 
against  all  sorts  of  difficulties.  With  this  experience  before  us,  is  it  not 
possible  to  admit  that  the  continental  market  may  ultimately  be  entirely 
supplied  by  home-grown  beet-sugar  ? 


A  FEIJILLE  VOLANTE 

APROPOS  OF  A  CERTAIN  LACK  OF  REVERENCE. 

<'Le8  gprandes  fimes  ont  beaucoup  de  veneration,''  writes  one  who 
rarely  wrote  any  but  axioms,  however  bitter  his  wholesome  kernels  taste 
to  the  palates  of  most  men,  who  prefer  their  oily  Amontillado  to  hia 
atnari  aliquid,  '*  Les  gp*andes  kmes  ont  beaucoup  de  v^n^ration :"  true 
enough  !  but  one  must  append  a  vexatious  rider  to  it :  Combien  de  grandes 
&mes  y-a-t-il  ?  Measured  by  such  a  gauge,  the  generality  of  mankind 
would  be  found  to  have  very  petites  &mes  indeed,  1  fear.  The  few  might 
reverence  Socrates,  but  the  many  flocked  to  enjoy  Aristophanes*  burlesque 
on  him,  and  appreciated  the  caricature,  which  suited  the  common  taste 
and  passing  hour,  far  better  than  they  did  the  wisdom  it  travestied. 

Rochefoucauld's  veneration  is  rare,  as  rare  as  superstitioa  or  credulity 
is  rife.  Over  and  over  again  has  Harvey's  theory  been  ridiculed,  and 
that  of  Paracelsus  been  received ;  Galileo  been  reviled,  and  Cornelius 
Agrippa  been  exalted ;  Jenner's  science  mistrusted,  and  Cagliostro's 
accredited;  Nostradamus  honoured  by  Kings  at  St.  Germain,  and  Ramus 
assassinated  for  heresy  by  the  Sorbonne,  for  dogged  credulity  and  dogged 
irreverence  go  hand  in  hand  ;  your  peasant  who  nails  up  a  horseshoe  with 
implicit  faith  in  its  potentiality,  would  ridicule  a  savant  who  told  him  of 
a  simple  rational  disinfectant.  Veneration  is  a  veiy  exceptional  quality, 
and  one,  I  believe,  Virgil  would  have  been  much  quicker  to  feel  for 
Homer,  Jean  Paul  for  Goethe,  De  Quincey  for  Pascal,  than  the  world  in 
general  to  feel  for  any  or  for  all  of  them.  Pescara  would  rather  have 
been  judged  by  his  opponent  Bayard,  Comeille  by  his  supplanter  Racine, 
Pitt  by  his  bom  foe  Fox  (and  rightly,  since  each  was  better  appreciated  by 
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his  rival),  than  by  the  whole  troop  of  their  individual  partisans  and 
daqueors. 

**  The  immortal  bowed  to  the  mortal,"  writes  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
Kenilworth,  concerning  the  meeting  of  Shakspeare,  the  Stratford  poet, 
with  the  Queen's  favourite;  and  one  can  fancy  well  how  not  only  Lei- 
cester, but  scores  of  other  mortals  besides — ^innnitesimal  pa&;es,  proud  of 
the  chink  of  their  toy  rapiers  and  the  borrowed  inches  of  their  high- 
heeled  boots,  honoured  by  being  numbered  in  the  suite  of  her  Majesty  or 
her  Majesty's  lover— gave  the  playwright  a  condescending  bow,  and 
thought  they  honoured  him  very  kindly  if  they  lingered  a  moment 
en  passant  to  play  with  their  ribbon-knots  and  comment  on  the  last  new 
tragedy  brought  out  at  the  Globe.  Was  not  Chettle  then  writing  in 
the  **  Groatsworth  of  Wit"  depreciative  criticism  of  the  Warwickshire 
actor,  that  ^upstart  crow  beautified  with  our  feathers,  that,  with  his 
tiger's  heart  wrapped  in  a  player's  hide,  supposes  he  is  as  well  able  to 
bombast  out  a  blank  verse  as  the  best  of  you,  and  being  an  absolute 
Johannes  Factotum,  is  in  his  own  conceit  the  only  Shake-scene  in  a 
coiiDtTy  ?"  Was  not  Shakspeare  then  being  classed,  carelessly  and  blindly, 
with  all  the  rest  of  the  Blackfriars  company,  and  the  cast  for  the  8ejanu$ 
being  coupled  with  Burbidge  and  ranked  below  the  salt  by  the  Laoys?  And 
though  his  contemporaries  had  been  assured  by  the  show-stone  of  Dee 
and  the  glass  bells  of  Kelly,  by  geomancy  and  necromancy,  and  all  the 
arts  of  divination,  of  his  future  immortality,  would  they  have  believed  in  it, 
or  if  they  had  believed  would  they  not  have  avenged,  the  prophecy  for  the 
iuture  by  flinging  sneers  at  the  player  of  the  present,  by  raking  up  the 
boyish  story  of  the  Charlecote  poaching,  by  glutting  over  the  marital 
discord  of  his  life,  and  by  quoting  the  condemnatory  wisdom  of  the 
"Groatsworth?"  In  the  player  of  the  Globe  none  saw  the  Teacher  of 
the  Future ;  and  the  little  pages  jingled  their  rapiers  and  picked  holes  by 
the  light  of  their  small  wits  in  the  life  of  the  great  Immortal ;  and — their 
descendants  are  among  us  to  this  day  ! 

Chettle  is  only  remembered  now  by  having  defamed  Shakspeare  and 
apologised  for  it ;  but  there  are  plenty  of  Chettle's  tribe  in  every 
generation,  and  they  write  their  "  Groatsworths,"  and  plume  them- 
selres  on  their  wit,  and  buzz  about  with  their  little  venomous  sting, 
the  same  in  our  time  as  in  the  Elizabethan.  Veneration  is  as  often 
lacking  among  us  as  among  the  Athenians  who  flocked  to  Aristo- 
phanes' burlesque,  only  that,  with  us,  it  has  rarely  the  excuse  of  wit, 
Hke  Aristophanes,  to  plead  for  it.  There  is  a  sort  of  inquest  very 
common  just  now,  a  sadder  post-mortem  than  any  that  sits  on  a  dead 
body  drawn  from  the  Serpentine,  or  laid  out  in  the  Morgue,  needing  more 
tenderness,  more  delicacy,  more  respect — I  mean  the  post-mortem  that 
li?ing  men  hold  over  the  manes  of  silent  brains  and  embalmed  thoughts, 
orer  opinions  that  their  owners  can  no  longer  defend,  over  genius  that  can 
throb  no  longer  with  vital  fire,  over  lips  thattthe  "  coal  from  the  altar'' 
can  touch  no  more  into  withering  eloquence.  Reverence  and  delicacy  of 
touch  are  needed,  if  ever  needed  anywhere,  at  such  an  inquest ;  yet, 
strangely  enough,  the  dissectors  think  only  of  proving  the  sharpness  of 
their  own  knives,  the  precision  of  their  own  guesswork,  the  skill  of  their 
own  bdsions,  and  if  they  have  predicted  the  canker  of  a  disease,  only 
triumph  in  finding  their  prediction  right,  and  exultingly  hold  up  to  light 
the  cruel  blotch  on  the  otlierwise  feur  and  noble  frame.     At  the  inquesi 
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eTery  nw,  rough  student  tries  his  new  probe,  and  shows  off  his  new 
knowledge,  careless  how  he  mangles  the  powerless  limbs;  after  te 
inquest  the  dead  lie  unburied,  unpalled,  anid  ererj  daw  eoBMS  to  pedc, 
and  every  carrion-bird  to  feed !  Such  an  inquest  has  been  lately  h^ 
in  a  good  many  places  upon  Porson — in  eadi  the  unfortunate  pro- 
pensity (so  singular  in  its  intensity  that,  originated  in  disease,  it  msy 
plead  to  hare  clearly  raged  beyond  his  own  control)  is  ruthlesdy  dwelt 
upon  in  painful  detail,  and  erery  reminiscence  of  his  unhappy  rice 
raked  up  and  retailed  without  mercy  to  the  great  intellect  it  cloaded 
and  the  great  diaracttr  it  marred;  that  the  man  was  superior  to  his 
fellowsy  is  only  a  reason  why  his  fault  must  nerer  slumber  willi  him, 
why  the  one  misshapen  limb  must  nerer  be  corered  with  the  pall  of 
pity  and  obKrion.  With  similar  acrimony  men  d^ght  in  pointing 
the  finger  at  Fox  and  Sheridan  at  tiie  faro-table  and  in  the  spoag' 
bouse;  their  indiscretions  are  cited  twice  as  ofkn,  ten  times  more  i 
than  any  one  of  their  brilliant  talents,  their  noble  traits,  their  Iot 
qualities ;  the  one  flaw  in  the  diamond  is  seiaed  on  eageriy,  and  the  cri- 
tical lapidaries  rie  in  running  down  the  Yalue  of  its  otherwise  perfiwt 


Does  the  world  in  general  n^ice  that  there  is  no  marble  so  slainlesi 
but  what  it  has  a  dark  vein  somewhere  crossing  its  gleaaring  whitenesi^ 
DO  ray  of  light  so  brilliant  but  what  it  brings  some  shadow  y/ntii  it?  One 
would  think  so,  for  the  Tein  may  be  as  infinitesimal,  the  shadow  as  hint 
as  may  be,  but  the  Prazitdean  beauty  of  the  statue,  the  noontide  radiance 
of  the  light,  are  passed  orer,  and  the  one  stain  is  seiaed  on,  the  one  shade 
remembered.  Because  he  can  find  an  error  in  the  shoe,  the  shoemaker 
always  thinks  himsdf  qualified  to  judge  the  painting ;  and  the  graeioua- 
ness  of  Apelles  has  rarely  any  other  effect  than  to  ^ster  the  cobbler'^ 
presumption.  The  ne  tutor  ultra  crepidam^  howerer  trite,  is  always  & 
golden  motto,  but  it  is  one  which  £ei11s  heedlessly  on  the  tribe  who  might 
benefit  by  it:  the  cobblers  will  criticise  and  the  Chettles  will  write,  and 
Apelles  and  Shakspeare  are  judged,  with  the  mass  of  their  own  contem- 
poraries at  the  least,  by  their  judgpnents. 

There  is  a  certain  lack  of  yeneration  perceptible  now-a-days  in  modi 
that  is  written  and  said.  If  the  shoe-tie  in  the  artist's  picture  be  oot  o£ 
drawing,  all  his  greatness  and  hb  geniusfail  to  hallowthe  picture  sufiBdentiy 
to  prevent  the  common  herd  fix>m  crowding  in  to  try  it  by  their  littie  indk 
measures.  Smaller  minds  hare  at  all  times  and  in  all  ages  d^^hted  in 
carping  at  and  picking  flaws  in  greater  ones.  Scaliger  could  only  see  in 
Montaigne  <<  un  ignorant  hardi,"  and  the  P^  Daniel,  pasting  over  the 
wit  and  humour,  truth  and  talent  of  the  Prorincial  Letters,  triumphed  in 
discovering  a  few  ''  chicanes  minutieuses,*'  and  glutted  over  some  little 
trifling  inelegancies  and  tautologies,  the  sole  perceivable  fault  in  a  bril- 
liant and  world-famous  whole.  The  ignorant  so  often  fimcnr  the  best 
proof  of  their  own  wisdon^  lies  in  condemning  and  depreciating  tiie 
wisdom  of  others !  Will  not  a  Cockney  connoisseur  attack,  pooh-pooh,  and 
run  down  the  beauties  of  an  antique  before  which  Flaxman  or  Canovs 
would  have  stood  in  delighted  admiration?  (**  Ho  veduto  il  TintorBttD 
ora  equate  a  Titiano,  ora  minore  del  Tintoretto,"  said  Caracrio.  Caraoeto 
was,  at  least,  just,  if  sev«re  and  satirical ;  but  I  don't  doubt  tiiat  the 
smaller  swarm  of  pretentious  dilettanti  were  delighted  to  make  use  of  his 
vords  and  stxetch  them  to  a  very  different  sense,  ignored  the  ninety-aiiie 
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timm  Tintoret  had  riT»Ikd  Tidaoy  and  exaltingly  dwelt  on  the  hnndredthy 
when  he  had  not  equalled  hniiaeE)  There  seems  a  great  deal  of  this 
Cockney  connoissenrsbip  ahont  amongst  us  jost  now,  and  while  much  that 
is  weak  and  mediocre  is  permitted  to  pass  corrent  (hj  a  rule  directly  eon* 
trary,  hy-the*hy,  to  the  elder  Disraeli's,  which  wisely  decrees  that  mere  in- 
dustry can  produce  a  faultless  mediocrity,  hut  Exeellenee,  the  daring  and 
the  hiappy,  can  only  he  procured  hy  start  exceptional,  who  tnuat  wander 
at  their  own  will  and  in  their  own  paths),  grc«t  men  and  great  woi^ 
requiring  the  utmost  deficacy  of  discrimination  and  reverence  of  touch, 
are  dealt  with  and  dismissed,  shallowly  and  summarily,  hy  men  who 
hney  they  hare  Isthomed  the  ocean  when  they  have  dropped  into  it  a 
plummet  that  would  barely  reach  to  the  bottom  of  a  pailful  of  spring 
water.  "  11  est  ais^  de  critiquer,  mais  il  est  difficile  d'appr^cier,"  says 
Vairreiiargoef .  And  he  is  right :  an  ordinary  man  can  point  out  at  a 
cursory  glance  the  errors  and  short-eomings  in  a  new  project  or  a  new 
invention;  it  needs  the  eye  and  brain  of  a  man  of  intellect  to  emhraee  its 
utility,  its  valuer  and  its  promise ;  yet  the  one  will  pronounce  sentence 
unhesitatingly,  the  other  will  stay  to  study  fully  before  daring  to  give 
judgment.  To  criticise,  gratifies  the  yanity  inherent  to  human  nature^ 
and  the  love  of  petty  power  so  often  inh««nt  to  it  too;  to  appreciate,  needs 
a  reverential  humility  not  so  pleasant  to  men's  amour-propre ;  and  the 
shaUow  hypercritici«n,  which  seems  to  me  a  rather  favourite  indulgence 
of  the  day,  is  best  explained  periiaps,  after  all,  by  another  of  Luc  de 
Clapier^s  sayings  :  '*  Nous  m^risons  beancoup  de  cboses  pour  ne  pas  nous 
m^riser  nous-m^mes !" 

There  is  an  odd  lack  of  reverence  for  the  great  who  have  gone  before 
very  perceptible,  from  the  vandalism  such  as  swept  away  Gore  House,  with 
aU  its  briUmnt  memories  and  haUowed  Lares,  before  the  scourge  of  that 
prosaie  but  ruthless  Attil^^— Stucco — to  the  Chettle-like  criticism  which 
a  son  gr^  bedaubs  with  whitewash  or  begrimes  with  lamp-black  a 
man's  memwy  or  writings,  as  Mr.  Malone  plastered  the  Johnson- 
Shakspeate  bust  The  Florentines  might  go  too  wide  in  their  reverence 
when  they  marked  the  door  of  each  house  where  a  person  of  any  emi- 
nence had  died  with  his  name— poenbly  the  streets  looked  ludicrous^  and 
the  honour  grew  cheap  in  time ;  but  ti^e  go  as  wide  the  other  way,  and 
too  ofiten  only  mark  thie  closed  door  of  a  past  life,  as  officiously  and  pes- 
tilentially as,  according  to  chronicles,  the  devil  marked  the  doors  of  the 
good  Milanese  with  his  plague-salve,  to  the  ruin  of  their  city,  in  1680* 
When  the  Hon  lies  dead,  the  asses  can  borrow  his  skin,  and  the  jackals 
can  rifle  his  lair,  and  the  mosquitoes  can  sting  his  wounds  with  impunity* 
There  is  an  odd  lack  of  reverence  in  many  men  and  many  writings  of  the 
present  day;  the  majority* of  young  writers  have  little  or  no  vene- 
raition  for  the  men  who  nave  gone  before  them,  whose  thoughts  have 
moulded  their  thoughts,  whose  intellects  have  formed  their  intellects^ 
whose  eagle-flights  have  first  incited  them  to  try  the  strength  <^ 
their  own  unfledged  fnmons.  Boys  of  five-and-twenty  dip  their  pens 
im  ffippant  criticism  of  those  whom  they  would  do  better  reverently 
to  study;  and  yovmg  fellows,  barely  fr^  from  coaches'  lectures  and 
yoctoA's'  reprimands,  attadi  Macaulay's  style,  and  treat  Byron's  pre* 
tsosioos  vri^  magnificent  contempt.  ^^  Monsieur,  je  n'ai  jamais  m 
OB  homme  qui  pi^chi^  k  la  foia  si  tdi  et  si  taid,"  laid  Voitwe  to 
the  child  Bossuety  when  he   preached,  at  fourteen,  to  a  midnight 
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gathering  of  the  wits  and  philosophers  who  met  in  the  glittering  saUmt 
of  Rambouillet.  We  bare  plenty  now  who  preach  almost  as  earlj,  witk 
£os6uet*8  temerity — but,  alas  !  not  with  Bossuet's  talent  to  leaven  it — ^to 
men  as  much  their  seniors  and  superiors  as  Voiture  was  his.  Toates  les 
grandes  &mes  ont  beaucoup  de  v^n^ration."  I  do  not  beliere  there  was 
ever  a  great  mind  without  veneration :  we  should  feel  sure,  even  did  we  not 
read,  how  Trajan  the  pupil  revered  Plutarch  the  tutor ;  how  Alcibiades 
reverenced  bis  master  in  the  days  of  youth,  before  the  Sacred  Ship  had  come 
from  Delos,  and  the  roses  of  the  fatal  banquets  bloomed.  We  know  thrt 
Milton  is  certain  to  have  read  his  Spenser  fondly  and  admiringly,  stzxdl- 
ing  through  the  Christ  Church  meadows  in  the  summer  noons,  and  to  have 
bowed  his  head,  reverently  uncovering  its  long  silky  cbesnut  locks,  before 
the  man  imprisoned,  for  the  one  giant  sin  of  Truth,  in  the  dungeons  at 
Florence — who  would  dream  of  his  having  taken  the  <*  Faerie  QaeeDe,** 
only  to  pen  a  pert  critique  upon  it  ?  visited  Galileo,  only  to  sketch  bis 
theories  and  dismiss  them  in  a  supercilious  superficial  paper  P  Hut  there 
u  very  little  of  this  sort  of  reverence  left  abroad  with  us ;  those  who  can- 
not chip  a  letter  on  a  common  tombstone,  consider  themselves  fully  com- 
petent to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  Belvedere  or  the  Laocoon ;  and  foob 
rush  in,  every  day  of  their  lives,  where  angels — Anglic^,  wise  men—foas 
to  tread  a  step ! 

The  individual  flippancy,  irreverence,  or  impertinence,  is  innocoonsr 
and  matters  little,  but  in  the  aggregate  it  becomes  offensive  and  pamfnls 
the  lion  lies  dead,  and  the  stings  cannot  harm  him ;  but  one  longs  for 
a  switch  to  drive  away  the  mosquito-swarms  that  cannot  respect  him 
even  in  the  sanctity  of  death.  '*  What  was  Hermion  ?  A  wild,  hand- 
some young  aristocrat,  stuffed  full  of  that  pasrionate  egotism  and  inordi- 
nate love  of  approbation  which  is  the  bane  of  many  second-rate,  of  a  few 

even  first-rate,  geniuses Whipped  on  one  cheek,  caressed  on  the 

other,  and  maddened  by  all  the  temptations  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and 
the  devil,  this  poet,  this  demi-god,  who  lived  not  long  enough  to  know 
himself  a  fool,  ay,  and  somewhat  of  a  villain  to  boot,  was  discovered,  after 
his  death,  to  be  both  I*'  Thus  is  Byron,  disguised  (for  shame's  sake?) 
under  the  nom  de  fantaisie  of  Hermion,  treated  of  in  one  of  the  literary 
ephemera  of  the  hour,  in  some  so-called  "  Studies  from  Life,"  by  a 
lady-writer,  very  popular,  I  believe,  with  lady-readers,  and  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  feminine  squadron  of  that  '*safe  and  healthy*  ccnrpa  I 
reverted  to  last  month.  "A  selfish,  conceited,  parrimonious,  narrow- 
minded,  vacillating,  irritable  fop  ;  yet,'*  she  goes  on  kindly  to  add,  witk 
juniable  condescension,  '*  not  void  of  some  redeemable  qualities,  and  an 
undoubtedly  great  poet,  for  poets  are  but  men;"  but  calculated,  she 
considers,  to  "  create  a  belief  that  all  poets  are  weak,  puppyish,  and 
egotistical,  because  this  one  poet  was  so."  So  is  Byron  treated  oi,  and 
dismissed !  Ah  me !  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  it ;  the  iitUe 
mauve-bound  Mudie-circulated  volume  will  have  dropped  into  the  Fooil- 
tun  of  Oblivion,  and  be  left  to  moulder  there,  while  eyes  will  gtisten  and 
hearto  throb  over  Childe  Harold  and  the  Isles  of  Greece  through  nany 
an  unborn  generation.  Still,  there  is  at  once  something  inexpr^ably 
ludicrous,  and  as  inexpressibly  painful,  in  this  shallow,  superficial,  vitupe- 
rative judgment,  so  good  a  sample  of  such  scores  of  judgments  that  pass 
current  through  and  with  the  world.     A  woman,  who  can  in  no 'way 
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comprehend  his  life,  whom  the  temptatioDS  that  heset  him  can  never 
touch,  whose  pakes  can  never  beat  with  the  molten  fire  that  throbbed  in 
his,  and  throb  in  those  of  men  of  like  passions  with  him,  yet  ventures  to  sit 
in  inquest  on  him,  and  passes  her  verdict  of  *'  villain  and  fool"  unhesita- 
tingly !  The  bitter  wrongs  of  Byron's  life  need  no  comment,  one  knows 
them  but  too  well;  from  the  scurrilous  lash  of  venomous  reviewers,  from' 
the  faithless  heats  and  chills  of  public  adoration  and  public  detestation, 
from  the  wife  who  was  to  him  like  ice  to  fire,  from  the  nation  who  in- 
sulted his  coffin  with  prurient  pharisaism, — one  knows  them  all  only  too 
welly  but  it  is  sad  to  see  him  still  written  of  shallowly,  irreverentially, 
spitefully.  When  the  eagle  has  so  long  dropped  down  in  his  flight,  when 
it  is  so  long  since  the  death-film  came  over  the  eyes  that  used  to  look  up 
at  the  sunlight,  one  would  think  the  flies  might  have  ceased  their  feast 
and  hushed  their  buzz.  **  I  will  try  and  sleep  now,**  were  the  last  words 
at  Missolonghi.  God  help  him !  the  .irreverent  chatter  above  his  tomb 
would  break  that  slumber,  and  wake  him,  if  it  could,  to  wound  him  yet 
afresh. 

There  is  something,  as  I  say,  strangely  ludicrous  yet  strangely  painful 
in  the  way  with  which  this  lady  author  dips  her  pen  in  anathema  and 
presumes  to  judge,  scoring  him  off  coolly  and  nonchalantly  as  fop  and 
poppy,  villain  and  fool !  She  can  know  so  much  of  that  passionate,  sen- 
sitive, fiery,  generous  heart  (to  none  so  great  an  enigma  as  to  himself), 
that  beat  with  such  hot  love  and  shrank  under  such  cruel  chills,  that  was 
scorched  with  such  bitter  tears  and  worn  with  such  weary  yearning  for 
rest  and  tenderness  never  found — never,  even  in  the  last  hour,  when 
strangers  and  hirelings  tended  his  death-bed ; — she  can  understand  so 
much  of  its  conflicts,  its  temptations,  its  bitterness  of  grief,  its  delirium 
of  joy,  its  warrine  passions,  its  gifted  genius,  whose  very  contrarieties 
urged  him  at  one  hour  to  the  mad  revelry  of  the  bacchanalia,  at  another 
to  the  sanctified  and  voiceless  prayer  of  mountain  solitudes — she  can 
know  so  much  of  them !  Yet,  unhesitatingly,  irreverently,  she  tries  him 
at  her  little  tribunal,  and  passes  her  little  blackening  verdict  without 
pause  I  The  flies  cannot  harm  the  dead  lion  ;  the  cobbler  could  not 
harm  Apelles ;  Chettle  could  not  harm  Shakspeare ;  still,  one  would  fain, 
as  I  say,  take  a  switch  and  drive  the  whole  insect  swarm  away. 

This  sort  of  inquests  and  verdicts  is,  unhappily,  prevalent  and 
popular  just  now,  and  the  ruder  the  student  who  cnances  to  use  the  dis- 
tecting-knife,  the  more  ruthlessly  is  the  corpse  mangled,  the  more  com- 
pletely is  the  sanctity  of  dea^  forgotten  and  insulted  in  the  exultant 
display  of  his  new-learnt  skill  and  dap-trap  technicalities.  It  is  so  easy  to 
cut  and  slash,  and  show  off  a  little  common-place,  catchpenny  science; 
but  how  difficult  to  know  how  the  sensitive  nerves,  now  numbed,  may 
have  quivered ;  the  throbbing  brain,  now  powerless,  have  planned ;  the 
disease,  whose  stain  they  track  and  canker  they  point  out,  have  first  crept 
in !  At  such  inquests  there  is  never  remembered  all  that  most  needs  re- 
membrance; they  invariably  forget,  above  all,  how  surely  must  pre- 
dominance of  intellect  be  accompanied  by  increased  susceptibility — a 
susceptibility  that  the  mass  of  minds  cannot  for  a  moment  feel  with,  or 
judge.  A  common  coil  of  wire  will  not  respond  to  a  tornado :  finely 
stretched  and  strung  it  trembles  to  every  sigh  of  the  passing  breeze ! 
The  common  taste  has  no  love  for  those  whom  genius  has  marked  out 
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firom  amongft  them,  and  it  delights  in  pouncii^  upon  any  blenndi  wkiA 
it  thinks  may  cbaw  them  nearer  to  the  common  leTel :  it  loyes  to  pebt 
out  Hoffinan  beading  his  Bedlam  jubilee  with  riotous  ler^  to  hold  up 
to  Lynch  lav  every  iireg^ularity  of  Shelley's  life  of  love,  ta  moom  otcr 
De  Quincey's  surrender  of  intellect  and  time  to  the  dreamy  deligfals  o£ 
the  nicotine ;  it  has  no  eye,  or  ear,  or  power  to  know  and  reTeresoe  all 
that  was  greater,  tenderer,  holier,  most  hidden,  least  fathomable,  in  the 
minds  and  the  lives  of  each.  It  can  string  up  Goethe  a  la  laoteme  for 
his  amours  with  Christiana  or  Minna  Herzlieh ;  'what  can  it  know  of  kia 
in  his  best  moments  penning  the  wisdom  of  the  Wanderjahr,  or  listen- 
ing *^  to  the  beautiful  things  the  vines  said"  to  him  ?  To  diseem  and 
venerate  may  be  the  pleasure  of  the  few,  but  to  lev^  and  eoodmaak  will 
ever  be  the  pet  pastime  of  the  many.  A  poet  listens  to  the  lark,  and 
thanks  it  for  its  hymn,  watching-  it  wing  its  heavenward  flight ;  a  cow- 
boy only  sees  a  little  plain  brown,  bird  that  spoils  the  core,  and  fiingB  a 
stone  to  bring  it  to  the  ground.  The  world  has  little  gratitude  <nr  sym- 
pathy for  those  whose  diviner  songs  fill  it  with  music,  and  touch  it^  fo  a 
time  at  least,  into  something  better  than  the  hard,  material,  sdfish  stir 
and  toil  of  its  ordinary  life ;  it  has  do  sympathy  with  the  exeeptieDal 
nature  that  urges  such  to  unfollowed  flights,  and  makes  them  tear  their 
breasts  against  the  bars  of  cages  where  other  birds  might  dwell  con- 
tented ;  but  like  the  cow-boy  by  the  lark,  it  is  deaf  to  the  God-given 
mdody,  and  only  registers  the  Uttle  trifling  daily  short-comings,  the  few 
grains  of  wheat  wasted,  or  the  single  sod  of  turf  spcnled  I 

It  has  always  been  so,  it  probably  always  will,  &r  to  one  Apefies  that 
are  a  hundred  cobblers  in  every  city,  and  their  indi-measures  are  the 
popular  gauge  of  length,  and  breadth,  and  worth.  <<  I  should  like  to  have 
been  Shakspeare's  shoeblack,  just  to  have  lived  in  his  house,  just  to  have 
worshipped  him,  just  to  have  run  on  his  errands,  and  seen  that  swe^ 
serene  fece,"  says  one  whose  sins  are  generally  considered  to  lie  on  the 
side  of  cynicism  and  scepticifm  rather  than  of  like  weaknesses ;  bat  Acie 
is  very  little  of  this  species  of  reverential  love  to  be  found  in  the  vrorld, 
where  groat  worths  of  wit  pass  current  as  irreproachable  too  weights  of 
wisdom,  and  the  one  trifling  flaw  in  the  diamond  outweighs  ell  its  csnte 
of  value.  If  side  by  side  with  the  pure  gold  there  run  a  v^  of  the  d&iker 
quarts,  if  on  the  spotless  leaves  of  the  lily  there  be  flung  a  aingle  stain 
firom  the  common  earth  where  it  blooms,  are  we  to  decree  the  metal 
valueless,  the  flower  impure ;  only  take  up  the  alloy,  only  point  ourt  the 
soil?  Surely  not;  yet  this  is  what  we  see  done  literally  and  merctlead^, 
vrith  exultant  optieism,  only  too  often  with  the  precious  coinage  of  a 
brain,  and  the  sensitive  leaves  of  a  life,  when  both  have  become  the  prej  of 
public  espionnage,  simply  from  both  having  been  marked  out  and  lifted  up 
from  the  common  mass  as  belongii^  to  a  Man  of  Genius. 
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....  bat  made  a  mingle-mangle  and  a  hotch-potch  of  it~I  cannot  tell  what.— 
Bp.  liATixsa's  Sermons. 

ABOUT  POETEAITS  AND  POKTEAIT-PAENTING. 

II. 

GosTHB  says — or  at  least  makes  his  diary-keeping  Ottilie  say — that 
of  the  Tarious  memorials  and  tokens  which  bring  nearer  to  us  the  distant 
and  the  separated,  none  is  so  satisfactory  as  a  picture.  That  to  sit  and  talk 
to  a  belored  picture,  even  though  it  be  unlike,  has  a  charm  in  it,  like  the 
charm  which  there  sometimes  is  in  quarrelling  with  a  friend:  we  fed  in 
a  strange  sweet  way,  that  we  are  divuled  and  yet  cannot  separate.* 

£ven  though  unlike; — ^for  as  an  English  singer  apostrophises  a  portrait 
by  Comerfordy 

Unjust  to  Nature,  tbouffh  not  all  untrue, 
A  skilful  hand  these  cberisii'd  features  drew ; 
The  general  lines  with  faithful  touch  it  gave, 
And  so  secured  some  triumph  o'er  the  grave.f 

Still,  the  likeness  is  a  material  element  in  the  Talue.  Boswell  once 
asked  Dr.  Johnson  which  he  preferred,  fine  portraits,  or  those  of  which 
the  merit  is  resemblance.  '*  Sir,"  replied  the  sage,  *'  their  chief  excellence 
is  being  like."  Whereupon  Mr.  Boswell  would  fain  know  whether  his 
oracle  was  of  that  opinion  as  to  the  portraits  of  ancestors,  whom  one  has 
DeTer  seen?  "  Sir,"  responds  the  oracle,  **  it  then  becomes  of  more  con- 
sequence that  they  should  be  like  ;"  adding  that  he  would  have  them  in 
the  dress  of  the  period,  which  makes  a  piece  of  history.  '*  One  should 
like,"  for  instance,  said  he — being  in  the  Hebrides  at  the  time — "  to  see 
bow  Rorie  More  looked.  Truth,  sir,  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  these 
things."  To  which  Mr.  Maoqueen  was  pleased  to  add  an  "  observe" — 
the  same  Rev.  Donald,  minister  of  Kilmuir,  in  Skje,  with  whom  Johnson 
bad  a  war  of  words  anent  Ossian — that  if  you  think  it  of  no  consequence 
whether  portraits  are  like,  if  they  are  but  well  painted,  you  may  be  in- 
different whether  a  piece  of  history  is  true  or  not,  if  well  told.;]; 

The  short-comings  of  portrait-painting  in  this  one  capital  regard,  are 
discussed  by  North  and  ihe  Shepherd  at  one  of  their  Ambrosial  repasts. 
Were  a  picture  perfectly  like  one's  deceased  friend — no  shade  of  expres- 
sion, however  slight,  that  was  his,  awanting — none  there,  however  slight, 
that  belonged  not  to  the  face  that  has  utterly  faded  away — then  might  a 
picture,  Christopher  is  about  to  say, — ^but  what  he  is  about  to  say  is  lost 
in  the  Shepherd's  Doric  eruption,  irruption,  or  interruption,  which  runs 
thus  :  '*  But  then  that's  never  the  case,  sir.  There's  aye  something  wrang, 
either  about  the  mouth,  or  the  een,  or  the  nose— K>r,  what's  warst  o'  a', 
you  canna  fin'  faut  wi'  ony  o'  the  features  for  no  bein'  like  ;  and  yet  the 
painter,  frae  no  kennin  the  delichtfu'  character  o'  her  or  him  that  was 

*  Wahlverwandtschaften,  ILc.iL  t  Poems  by  Edward  QuiUinan. 

X  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides. 
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sittin  till  him,  leaves  out  o'  the  face  the  entire  speerit-— or  aibllns,  that 
the  portrait  may  na  be  deficient  in  expression,  he  pits  in  a  sharp  clerer 
look,  like  that  o'  a  blue-stocking,  into  saft,  dewy,  divine  een,  swimmla 
wi'  sow!,"*  &c.  Where  there  is  any  such  massacre  of  the  innocencies  of 
native  expression,  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the  counterfeit  presrat- 
ment  can  hardly  be  solacing  to  the  wistful  survivor. 

And  yet  ag^in,  a  likeness  may  be  too  like  to  bear  survey,  on  the  part 
of  some  exceptionally  sensitive  natures.  We  find  Mr.  Cruchley  telling 
Fanny  Bumey  that  he,  for  one,  could  never  endure  to  have  the  pictore  of 
any  one  he  loved,  as,  in  case  of  their  de^th  or  absence,  he  should  go  dis- 
tracted by  looking  at  itf 

It  is  just  in  regard  of  death  or  absence,  however,  that  a  portrait  becomes 
so  valuable  a  possession  in  the  eyes  of  mankind  at  large.  Pathetic  have 
been  the  laments  of  survivors  that  no  portrait  was  taken  of  the  darling 
that  is  lost,  ere  the  loss  was  impending  or  foreseen.  The  father  and 
mother  of  four— of  whom  one  is  taken,  three  are  lef^ — can  rejoice  io  the 
picture  of  the  three,  "  yonder  on  that  wall  displayed,"  one  gentle  g^ri,  tnd 
of  boys  a  jocund  pair — 

But  that  loved  one,  who  has  left 
Us  of  so  much  joy  bereft. 
Whom  our  yearning  hearts  require. 
Whom  our  aching  eyes  desire. 
We,  alas  I  have  not  of  him 
Even  this  poor  memorial  dim. 
Oh  unhappy  chance !  the  three 
Whom  around  us  still  we  see. 
That  do  with  their  presence  bright 
Ever  make  us  pure  delight, 
Wliom  at  any  Lour  we  may — 
Every  hour  of  every  day — 
To  our  bosoms  fold  and  press. 
Visions  of  delight  that  bless 
Daily  our  glad  eyes,  and  still 
With  their  living  voices  611 
Full  of  joyfulness  our  bowers. 
Triad  sweet,  that  still  are  ours ; 
We  may  on  their  portraits  feed. 
In  this  richer  than  we  need. 
Hardly  needing  these,  the  while 
They  themselves  upon  us  smile. 
But  that  loved  one,  loved  and  lost, 
Who  has  left  our  life's  bleak  coast. 
After  whom  our  eyes  we  strain. 
Whom  we  listen  for  in  vain. 
For  he  comes,  he  comes  not  back, 
Well-a-day !  of  him  we  lack 
Budest  effort  that  should  trace 
The  dear  features  of  his  face ; 
Which  if  it  had  truly  caught. 
Though  by  artless  Immer  wrought. 
It  had  still  been  in  our  eyes 
Dearer  relic,  costlier  prize, 

*  Noctes  Ambrotians?,  May,  1829. 
t  Diary  of  Madame  d'ArbUj,  vd.  ii 
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Than  great  work  of  master's  hand» 
Bj  far-fam^d  artist  planned. 
Looking  calmly  from  the  wall 
Of  some  old  ancestral  halL* 

Hence,  in  the  instance  of  those  who  have  died  and  lefit  no  sign,  no 
counterfeit  presentment  of  themselves,  on  canvas  or  cardboard, — hence 
the  price  set  by  survivors  on  approximate  likenesses  of  them,  by  chance 
resembling  them,  though  drawn  from  and  meant  for  others.  Hence,  for 
example,  the  eagerness  with  which  Southey — not  only  the  best  of  sons, 
best  of  husbands,  and  best  of  fathers,  but  also  the  best  of  nephews — traced 
out  a  close  likeness  to  his  uncle  Hill,  in  Holbein's  portrait  of  Sir  Thomas 
More.  Southey  dedicated  his  Colloquies  on  the  Progress  of  Society  '<  to 
the  Memory  of  the  Reverend  Herbert  Hill " — and  prefixed  his  Portrait 
to  that  woric.  Whose  Portrait  ?  It  was  Sir  Thomas  More's  in  reality  ; 
bat  it  did  duty  for  the  good  old  rector  of  Streatham,  then  lately  deceased. 
"  Prefixing  here,"  thus  run  Southey's  affectionate  lines  in  memariam, 
"  Thy  perfect  lineaments,  two  centuries  Before  thy  birth  by  Holbein's 
happy  hand  Prefigured  thus.  It  is  the  portraiture  of  More,  the  mild,  the 
learned,  and  the  good,"  such  as  he  was  when  Erasmus  loved  him,  and  ere 
jet  a  director  of  persecution^ — such  as  he  was  in  his  best  and  happiest 
time.  Gratefully,  then,  did  Robert  the  Rhymer  recognise  in  Holoein's 
picture  the  very  features  and  expression  of  his  own  mother's  brother,  to 
whose  loye  his  past  life  had  been  indebted  for  sunshine  in  more  than  one 
shady  place. 

It  would  have  been  a  grief  for  me  to  think 

The  features,  which  so  perfectly  expressed 

That  excellent  mind,  should  irretrievably 

Erom  earth  have  passed  away,  existing  now 

Only  in  some  few  faithful  memories 

Insoul'd,  and  not  by  any  limner's  skill 

To  be  embodied  thence.    A  blessing,  then. 

On  him,  in  whose  prophetic  counterfeit 

Preserved,  the  children  now,  who  were  the  crown 

Of  his  old  age,  may  see  their  father's  &ce, 

Here  to  the  very  life  portrayed.f 

How  Madame  de  S^vign^  in  her  daughter's  absence,  dotes  and  gloats 
on  the  precious  picture  of  that  cherished  idol !  The  most  lovable  thing 
in  the  world,  she  protests,  is  a  well-painted  portrait.  La  plus  aimabU 
chose  du  numde  est  un  portrait  bten  fait.  There  is  hardly  a  thing  she 
can  refuse  to  thsi  plus  beau  de  tons  lesprilats,  the  handsome  and  win« 
some  Abb6  de  Grignan ;  but  when  Monsieur  I'Abb^  goes  the  length  of 
begging  the  loan  of  the  younger  lady's  portrait,  to  show  it  to  a  dame  of 
taste  and  title,  Madame  says  No  with  a  will — says  it  without  hesitation, 
or  remorse,  or  condition,  or  any  such  thing— -says  No  with  all  her 
maternal  might  and  main — if  need  were  would  say  it  a  thousand  times, 
miUefois  NoUy  but  that  once  for  all  is  sufficient,  in  such  a  tone  and  with 
snch  a  look.  It  is  not  the  first  time  she  has  said  No  to  a  similar  request; 
nor  is  the  bel  AbbS  the  highest  Person  of  Quality,  by  any  means,  against 
whom  she  has  launched  that  peremptory  negative.     The  Great  Made- 

•  Elegiac  Poems  (Anonymous).    Moxon,  184S. 
t  Southey's  Poetical  Works,  Inscriptions,  xlv. 
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moiselle  herself  had  nudA  the  same  a^[iIica4ioB,  mad  met  with  the  same 
point-blank  refusaL 

But  let  U8  hear  Madame's  own  Ternon  o£  the  «fiair.  '^  Hier  an  soir  je  dii 
adieu  au  plus  beau  de  tous  les  pr^ts ;  il  me  pria  de  lui  prater  mon  portrait, 
c'e8t-£i-dire  le  vdtre,  pour  le  porter  ches  madame  de  FonteTcault ;  je  le  re- 
fuaai  rabudnementy  et  lui  dis  que  je  Tarois  refus^  k  MiDEMOTaigJ.E  i  et  ea 
m^me  temps  je  le  portai  moi-m^me  dans  une  petite  chamface^  o4  il  &i 
plao^  et  re^u  avec  tendresse  et  envie  de  me  plaire :  je  suis  stie  qn'on 
ne  Fen  tirera  pas;  on  sait  trop  bien  ce  que  c'est  pour  mm  que  oette 
charmante  peinture;  et  si  on  vient  le  demander  ioi,  on  dira  que  je  Tai 
emporte :  M.  de  Coulanges  voos  appreadra  ou  il  est.  M.  de  rompoone 
le  Yonlot  voir  Fautre  jour ;  il  lui  parlut,  et  crojait  que  voos  denes  r^ 
pondre,  et  qn'il  j  arait  de  la  ^ire*  k  votre  fait :  Totre  abseoce  a  ang- 
mente  la  ressemhlanoe;  et  oe  n'est  pas  ce  qui  m'a  le  moiiis  cxAs£  i 
ouitter.''t  Depend  upon  it  there  was  a  scene  in  ibMlveiUe  ekamhre^  oa 
the  occasion  of  taking  leare  of  the  portrait,  when  Madame  quitted  Paiis 
for  the  provinces,  wiw  her  two  outriders,  as  she  tdls  its  fiur  cs^ginsl,  vid 
in  her  heaTy-goii^  coach  and  six. 

Bichardson*s  portrait  of  Lord  Bolioghroke  elicited  a  note  of  dumb 
from  their  common  friend  and  admirer,  Alexander  Pope.  ^  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  tell  you  the  joy  your  pencil  gave  me,  in  giving  me  another 
mend" — (the  poet  had  just  before  beeit  inviting  the  painter  to  come  to 
Twickenham,  and  sketch  his  poor  dead  mothor,  than  awaiting  intwmeat) 
— ^'^ another  friend,  so  much  die  same!  and  which  (alas  for  moctaiity!) 
will  outlast  the  other.  Posterity  will,  through  your  means,  see  the  man 
whom  it  will  for  ages  honour,  vindicate,  and  applaud,  when  envy  is  do 
more."J 

Mrs.  Browning  opens  her  principal  poem  widi  a  nmtle. 

As  when  you  paint  your  portrait  for  a  friend. 
Who  keeps  it  ia  a  orawer,  and  looks  at  it 
Long  after  be  has  ceased  to  love  you,  just 
To  bold  together  what  he  was  and  is.f 

One  is  reminded  of  sueh  a  passage  by  what  Moore  t^  us  of  Byroo's 
**  romantic  design,"  at  one-and-twenty,  of  collecting  together  the  p<^traits 
of  his  school-friends.  There  isa  letter  of  Byron's  extant^  to  one  of  these 
Harrow  chums  of  his,  Mr.  Hamftis,  in  whi^  the  scheme,  and  its  partial 
aooomplishment,  are  set  £arth.  ^  I  am  going  abroad,  if  potable,  in  Ui« 
spring,  and  before  I  depart,  I  am  collecting  the  pictures  of  my  oiost 
intimate  schooUeUows ;  I  havo  already  a  few,  and  shall  want  yoms,  or 

my  cabinet  will  be  incomplete. It  will  be  a  tax  on  year  patience 

for  a  week;  but  pray  exeuse  it,  as  it  is  possible  the  reBemblaaee  na^  be 
the  sole  trace  I  shall  be  able  to  preserve  of  our  past  friendship  and  ac- 
quaintance. Just  now  it  seems  lo(dish  enough;  but  in  a  £ew  year%  when 
some  of  us  are  dead,  and  others  are  separated  by  inevitaUe  ctreamstances, 
it  will  be  a  land  of  saiisfrdion  to  retain  in  these  images  of  the  living  the 
idea  of  our  former  selves,  and  to  contemplate,  in  the  resemblsnoe  of  the 
dead,  all  that  remains  of  judgment^  £Delingv  and  a  host  of  paaBioDS.''|j 

*  €loire  seems  to  be  here  used  in  tke  sense  dcrgmml 
t  Lettres  de  Madame  de  S^vign^  9th  Sept,  1675. 
t  Pope  to  Bichardson,  1733.  $  Amsca  Leigh. 

n  Lord  ByiMi  to  Hr.  Harness,  Mardi  18, 1809. 
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FroM  Ae  Byiooic  standpoint  there  most  maelj  he  a  deal  more  of  pam 
tfaan  pleasne  in  tkeee  letrospeotiTe  reriews. 

But  pleaeore  tiiere  is,  of  no  mean  order,  to  erery  gentle  (e?en  thongk 
vnpoetical)  kyver  of  his  kind,  in  the  present  possession,  and  erer-present 
unpection,  of  an  honest  friend's  honest  face  oyer  die  ckiomey-piece.  To 
Francis  Homer,  toiling  and  moiling  in  his  dasty  solitude  in  the  Temple, 
a  yeritable  likeness  of  Webb  Seymour's  placid  phiz,  is  at  once  a  thing  of 
beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever.  **  By  this  time,"  writes  ihe  lonely  Templar 
to  his  friend,  ''  I  have  no  donbt  Henning  has  put  your  physioc^omy 
upon  paper,  if  not  into  wax.  Tou  will  take  care  to  let  me  have  the  best 
of  the  drawings  he  makes  of  you,  and  as  soon  as  he  will  part  with  it. 
Tour  eoApttoy  orer  the  chimaey-pieee  hefe  will  assist  me  m  dreaming 
of  die  rest ;  and  yoor  comitenance  will  remind  me  of  many  yaluable  £s- 
cusnons,  and  wholesome  adTioes.*^  A  year  or  two  later  we  read  die 
result.  '^  The  drawing  [Inr  Henning]  is  pboed  at  length  upon  my  wall, 
and  gives  me  a  shadow  of  company  at  breakfiEUt^  by  recalling  many  of 
the  most  valuable  hours  of  my  lile,  and  bringing  upon  me,  by  its  asso- 
ciations, that  temper  of  mind  in  wkioh  I  am  both  calmer  and  more 
aspiring  than  at  any  other  momeBi."t 

Hap^nr,  then,  becaose  so  hapm^-making,  by  Ae  eridence  alike  of  prose- 
men  and  poets,  is  the  art,  or  rather  the  gifted  artist, 

^to  whoiD,  as  to  a  second  selt 

Nature,  or  Nature's  next  of  kin,  the  Elf, 
Hight  Gemas,  hath  dispeaeed  the  hm>y  skill 
To  cbeer  or  soothe  the  parting  fiiena's  alas ! 
Tarniag  the  blank  scroll  to  a  magio  glass. 
That  nuikes  the  absent  present  at  our  will; 
And  to  the  shadowing  of  his  pencil  gives 
Such  seeming  substance,  that  it  almost  lives.} 

La  Fontaine  glances  at  but  a  small  section  of  the  cioele  embraced  by 
this  Art,  when  he,  charaeteristically,  records  the  solaee  it  can  famish  to 
separated  lovers.  Painting  personified  is  the  speaker — c^estlaPtuUure 
qui  purle^^m  this  bit  of  s^-gbrifying  sesthetios : 

Dans  les  maux  de  I'absence  on  cherche  mon  seconrs : 

Je  console  an  amant  priv^  de  ses  amours, 

Cbaonn  pimon  moyen  poss^  sa  cmelle. 

Si  vow  avez  jamais  adora  qaelqoe  belie 

^t  je  n'en  doute  point,  les  sages  oat  aim^, 

V  ous  savez  ce  que  pent  un  portrait  anim^ ; 

Dans  les  coears les  plus  froids  il  entretient  des  flammes.§ 

Rogers  somids  the  same  chord,  with  a  di£Eiamie%  when  his  Pieasures  of 
Memory  iDohide  the  reminder 

And  hence  that  calm  delight  the  portrait  gives : 
We  gase  on  every  feature  till  it  hves ! 
Still  the  fond  lover  sees  the  absent  maid ; 
And  the  lost  friend  still  lingers  in  his  shade  !|| 

*  Francis  Horner  to  Lord  Webb  SeTmour,  Nov.  30, 1805. 

ildem,  July  6,  1807. 
S.  T.  Coleridge  :  "  To  the  young  artist,  Kayeer  of  Kayserwerth." 
SoDge  de  Vaux,  iv. 
The  Pleasures  of  Memory,  part  i. 
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And  more  elaborately  and  compreheDsirelj  does  the  Auihor  of  ihai  other 
set  of  Pleasures — those  of  Hope — standing  in  relation  to  Memory  as  ^ 
parte  ante  to  a  parte  post^ — ^more  fully  and  forcibly  does  Thomas 
Campbell  sing  the  pnuses  of  Painting,  and  her  power  of  producing  the 
jacred  image  of  a  friend.  All  is  not  lost  while  that  sweet  memorial  re- 
mains. 

Yes,  Genius,  yes !  tii j  mimic  aid 
A  treasure  to  my  soul  has  given. 

Where  beauty's  canonised  shade 
Smiles  in  the  sainted  hues  of  heaven. 

Fervid,  therefore,  is  the  minstrel's  benediction  on  an  art  which  can  ^ve 
ns  back  the  dead,  even  in  the  loveliest  looks  they  wore; — whith  can,  to 
adapt  De  Quincey's  langoage,  restore  to  us  those  blessed  housdiold 
€oantenanceSy  cleansed  from  the  dishononrs  of  the  grave. 

Then  blest  be  Nature's  guardian  Muse, 

Whose  hand  her  perisn'd  grace  redeems ! 
Whose  tablet  of  a  ttiousand  hues 

The  mirror  of  creation  seems. 

From  Love  began  thy  high  descent; 

And  lovers,  charm  d  bv  gifts  of  thine. 
Shall  bless  thee  mutely  eloouent ; 

And  call  thee  brightest  oi  the  Nine  !* 

The  well-graced  portrait  of  even  one  Unknown,  may  ezerciae  a  potent 
influence  over  impressionable  natures.  In  the  Confessions  of  an  Fbigtish 
Opium-eater  is  recorded  the  writer's  vivid  remembrance,  after  a  lapee  of 
some  twenty  years,  of  the  spell  wrought  on  his  feelines  in  boyhood,  by  a 
picture  that  hung  in  his  sleeping-room  at  the  school  m>m  wmch  he  took 
such  an  abrupt  and  eventful  flitting.  He  conld  see,  while  he  vrrote,  as 
if  it  were  but  yesterday,  the  lineaments  and  expressions  of  the  objeet  on 
which  he  fixed  his  parting  g^ze — ^viz.  the  picture  of  a  lovely  lady,  which 
hung  over  the  mantelpiece;  the  eyes  and  mouth  of  which,  he  says,  were 
80  beautiful,  and  the  whole  countenance  so  radiant  with  divine  tran- 
quillity, that  he  had  a  thousand  times  laid  down  his  pen,  or  his  book,  to 
gather  consolation  from  it,  as  a  devotee  from  his  patron  saint.  The 
portrait  was  alleged  to  be  a  copy  from  Vandyke,  of  a  now  unknown  lady, 
who  had,  however,  been  a  "  special  benefactress"  to  one  of  the  colieiges  at 
Oxford.  ''  She  was  also  a  special  benefactress  to  me,  through  ^ghteen 
months,  by  means  of  her  sweet  Madonna  countenance."  And  in  some 
degree  it  served  to  spiritualise  and  hallow  this  service,  as  De  Qoincey 
further  remarks,^  that  of  her  who  unconsciously  rendered  it  he  knew 
neither  the  name,  nor  the  exact  rank  or  age,  nor  the  place  where  she  lived 
and  died.  She  was  parted  from  him  by  perhaps  two  centuries;  he  from 
her  by  the  gulf  of  eternity. 

In  a  not  unlike  mood  it  is  that  Wordsworth  describes  his  mo^ngs  on 
a  portrait,  not,  however,  of  a  fair  incognita,  but  of  one  well  known  and 
personally  endeared.  Beguiled  into  forgetfiilness  of  care  due  to  the  day's 
unfinisheia  task— of  pen  or  book  regardless,  and  of  that  fair  scene  "  in 

*  Campbell,  Stanzas  to  Painting. 

t  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-eater,  edit  1856. 
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Nature's  prodigality  diBplayed*'  before  his  window, — oftentimes  and  long, 
be  of  Kydal  tells  us, 

I  eaze  upon  a  Portrait  whose  mild  gleam 

Of  beauty  never  ceases  to  enrich 

The  common  light ;  whose  stillness  charms  the  air. 

Or  seems  to  charm  it,  into  still  repose ; 

Whose  silence,  for  the  })leasare  ol  the  ear. 

Surpasses  sweetest  music. 

In  Tirtue  of  that  portrait  alone,  and  of  its  suggestive  power — its  re-creation 
of  the  past,  and  restoration  of  the  absent,  and  perpetuation  of  the  eva- 
nescent— might  ample  warrant  be  found  for  the  poet's  affirmative  query, 
*^  Is  not  then  the  Art  godlike,  a  humble  branch  of  the  divine,  in  visible 
quest  of  immortality,  stretched  forth  with  trembling  hope  ?" — and  for  a 
fervid  benison  on  the 

Art  divine. 
That  both  creates  and  fixes,  in  despite 
Of  Death  and  Time,  the  marvels  it  hath  wrought.* 

Bat  of  all  benisons  of  this  kind,  of  all  benedictions  in  this  key,  with 
which  English  poetry  has  hailed  the  portrait-painter,  there  is  none,  pro« 
bablv,  that  speaks  so  home  to  the  common  heart,  as  that  by  Cowper,  in 
the  mmiliar  instance  (familiar  in  all  our  mouths  as  household  words — for 
a  household  word  it  is,  in  itself,)  of  his  Mother's  Picture.  He  was  in  his 
fifty-ninth  year  when  the  Gift  of  his'  Cousin,  Ann  Bodham,  elicited  so 
tender  and  ever-memorable  a  welcome.  "  I  am  delighted,"  he  writes  to 
Lady  Hesketh, ''  with  Mrs.  Bodham's  kindness  in  giving  me  the  only 
nictore  of  my  mother  that  is  to  be  found,  I  suppose,  in  all  the  world.  I 
had  rather  possess  it  than  the  richest  jewel  in  the  British  crown,  for  I 
loved  her  with  an  affection  that  her  death,  fifiky-two  years  since,  has  not 
in  the  least  abated."')'  And  to  the  donor,  Ann  Bodham  herself,  the 
grateful  re<»pient  writes  on  the  day  after :  "  The  world  could  not  have 
furnished  nie  with  a  present  so  acceptable.  ...  I  received  it  the  night 
before  last,  and  viewed  it  with  a  trepidation  of  nerves  and  spirits  some- 
thing akin  to  what  I  should  have  felt  had  the  dear  original  presented 
herself  to  my  embraces.  I  kissed  it,  and  hung  it  where  it  is  the  last 
object  that  I  see  at  night,  and,  of  course,  the  first  on  which  I  open  my 
eyes  in  the  morning.  She  died  when  I  completed  my  sixth  year,  yet  I 
remember  her  well,  and  am  an  ocular  witness  of  the  great  fidelity  of  the 
copy."}  O  that  those  lips  had  language  1  Life  had  passed  but  roughly 
with  him  since  he  kissed  them  last.  The  lips  he  recognises  as  hers— -her 
own  sweet  smile  he  sees,  the  same  that  often  in  childhood  had  solaced 
him :  voice  alone  is  wanting — else  how  distinct  their  utterance,  ^*  Grieve 
not,  my  child,  chase  all  thy  fears  away!"  Then  comes  the  fiamiliar 
benison,  of  which  we  spake — none  the  less  earnest  or  impressive  for 
hmg  placed  within  a  parenthesis — 

The  meek  intelligence  of  those  dear  eyes 
(Blest  be  the  art  that  can  immortalise. 
The  art  that  baffles  Time's  tyrannic  claim 
To  quench  it !)  here  shines  on  me  still  the  same. 

*  Wordsworth,  Lines  on  a  Portrait  by  P.  Stone, 
t  Cowper  to  Lady  Hesketh,  Feb.  26,  1790. 
i  Cowper  to  Mrs.  Bodham,  Feb.  27,  1790. 
VOL.  L.  2  K 
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The  yalue  attaelied,  in  after  yean,  to  any  such  "Butkfol  remen- 
braneer  of  one  so  dear,"  should  have,  and,  no  doubt^  has  its  weight  m 
bearing  down  the  scm^iles  of  those  who  object,  in  a  g*aieral  way,  or  for 
particular  reasons,  to  sit  for  their  portrait,  as  the  phrase  goes.  Happily 
for  the  portrait-painting  profession — to  say  nothing  of  sonriving  con- 
nexions— the  absolute  refusal  to  sit  is  a  comparatirely  rare  occurrence. 
Mock-modesty,  that  declines  at  first,  in  the  style  of  a  young  lady's  No 
(conventionally  speaking),  and  then,  without  any  very  urgent  application 
of  the  screw,  is  rendered  all  compliance,  and  assnmes  a  studied  attitude 
forthwith, — ^this  sort  of  thing  is  an  every-day  matter.  But  the  modesty 
that  really  shirks  the  process,  and  that  will  not  come  t»  terns  oa  toy 
condition,  hot  is  flatly  detenDtaed  to  die  and  leave  tiie  world  no  copy, — 
this  is  rarity  enough  to  breed  wonder  in  the  many,  and  soawtjics  bmct- 
ing  unbelief  as  well.  Modesty,  pure  and  simple,  may  Bot  be  the  whoike 
and  sole  motive  for  refusal;  but  be  the  motive  what  it  may,  it  is  sure  to 
meet  with  rather  hard  measure  from  the  less  scrupoloos.  People  who 
have  sat,  will  always  be  in  a  goodly  majority,  and  tndined  as  such  to  be 
a  Uttle  intoleraat  of  the  crotchety  few,  the  few  and  Cur  batwveo,  who 
can't  be  made  to  rit,  bally  tbem  aa  ranch  as  yon  wiU. 

Doctor  JohnaoD  oace  inquirtd  of  B«uiett  LaogUm  if  his  &dier  ad 
mother  had  sat  for  their  pictures,  wloch  he  thought  it  right  Hor  ead^ 
generation  of  a  hoMy  to  do;  and  being  told  they  had  opposed  it,  he 
said,  "  Sor,  among  the  anfractnositiea  of  the  human  vind,  I  know  not  if 
it  may  »ot  be  one,  that  there  is  a  superstitiQiia  reluctance  to  sit  fior  apM- 
ture."*  If  reloctant  people  could  be  frightened  into  oompiance  by  hmi 
words,  it  might  suffice  to  aee  againat  £em  a  single  piaee  of  nrdnifp 
sudi  as  anfraotaosity,  which,  if  discharged  in  JohnsoniaA  empkatta^  erv 
rotnmio,  m  all  its  hezasyUabic  plenipotenoe,  ought  twely  and  speedSy  to 
teU,  if  anything  of  the  sort  can» 

Unqu^tiosiably  the  bore  is  a  prodigioas  one,  of  sitting  to  be  taken. 

Must  you  have  my  Picture  ? 

Ton  win  enjoin  me  to  a  strange  punishment^ 

complains  one  of  John  Webater'sf  characters.  When  Sberidan  was 
adECKl,  during  his  last  illness,  by  his  medical  attendants,  who  fsared  tfae]^ 
might  have  to  perform  an  operatioa  upon  htm,  whether  he  hnd  ever 
undergone  one,  ^*  Never,"  he  replied,  '^except  when  sHtbg  fsr  wsj 
picture."!  Sir  Walter  Soott,  after  sitting,  all  in  one  yeai^  to  Newton»  at 
tockhart's  request,  to'I^eslie^  at  Mr.  TicknM's,  to  Wilkit,  for  his  ptdKe 
of  George  IV.  arriving  at  Holyrood  House,  and  to  some  one  besides — 
had  to  resume  his  seat  to  Mr.  Knight,  at  the  reqoeet  of  Terry;  and  ihm 
chroniclea  the  sensation,  after  so  mudi  sessional  praetice :  ^^  I  am  as 
tired  of  the  operatk>n  as  old  Maida  [his  dog],  who  had  been  so  eAen 
sketched  that  he  got  up  and  walked  off  with  signs  of  loatlung  wfaeeever 
he  saw  an  artist  unfurl  his  paper  and  handle  his  brushes." §     Mr,  Fknch 

*  Johnsoniana,  collected  by  Mr.  Langton. 
t  The  Devil's  Law  Case. 

+  He  is  said  to  have  added,  "  Or  having  my  hair  cut."— Table-talk  of  Samuel 
Rogers. 
§  Diary  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Jan.  7,  1826. 
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advises  his  son  that  if  there  he  a  plague  upon  earth,  it  is  the  plague  of 
sittiDg  under  a  conttnnal  struggle  to  call  into  jour  face,  and  keep  there, 
your  prettiest  and  most  amiahle  look,  until  duly  feistened  hy  pigments, 
upon  wainscot  or  canvas.*  Horace  Smith  puts  on  record  the  unique 
Huumtr  of  our  Merry  Monarch's  sitting,  at  Bruges,  to  Gerhard  Douw — 
enseoncing  himself  cozily  in  a  ehair^  while  the  newly-introduced  artist 
|Mroeeeded  very  leisurely  to  handle  his  brush,  and  then  asking  him,  of  a 
sodden,  how  long  it  would  be  before  the  head  was  fini^ed.  The  artist 
boped,  if  his  Majesty  sat  every  day,  to  complete  it  in  a  month.  *^  A 
month !"  exclaimed  Cnarles,  in  disgust.  *'  Ods-fish,  man !  it  is  more  than 
tmj  head  is  worth :  so  you  may  even  paint  the  rest  from  memory  or 
ioaagtnation.''  With  which  deliverance,  as  the  story  goes,  he  bounced 
oat  of  the  chair,  and  ran  out  of  the  room,  leaving  th«  astoonded  painter 
staring  at  the  doorway  through  which  he  had  vanished.  Mynheer's  first 
astonishment  is  further  said,  howevor,  to  have  been  dissipated  by  a  pinch 
oi  snuff — after  which  he  took  the  royal  hint  in  imemoriam^  carried  the 
canvas  home,  and  in  rather  more  than  a  month  completed  "from 
■Bgimory^  a  v«ry  successful  portrait.t 

Mr.  Pepys  was  anything  but  indisposed  to  sit  £or  his  portrait,  but  even 
he  found  the  required  posture-making  almost  too  much  for  him.  "  This 
day  I  began  to  sit  [to  Hales],  and  he  will  make  me,  I  think,  a  very  fine 
picture.  He  promises  it  shall  be  as  good  as  my  wife's,  and  I  sit  to  have 
it  full  of  shadows,  and  do  almost  break  my  neck  looking  over  my 
sboulder  to  make  the  posture  for  him  to  wcfrk  by.":J  Pepys  panting  in 
a  pose  not  pUuHque-^lQ  pauvre  homme  ! 

And  yet,  given  an  intelligent  artist,  of  genial  and  social  temperament, 
Ae  inffiction  hns  been  found  endurable  enough,  and  the  time  not  so 
leaden-footed  afber  all.  Southey,  who  hated  London,  was  fiftin  to  own 
that  be  had  spent  some  golden  hours  there — and  among  these  he  includes 
the  time  bestowed  on  the  great  sculptor  of  the  day — thanks  to  the  plea- 
sant converse  of  Sir  Francis  himself,  backed  by  Allan  Cunningham  and 
Grosvenor  Bedford,  who^  the  one  officially,  die  other  suit  sponte,  assbted 
at  the  seances. 

They  were  not  leaden-footed  while  the  clay 
Beneath  the  patient  touch  of  Chantrey's  hand 
Grew  to  the  semblance  of  my  lineaments. 
Lit  up  in  memory's  landscape,  like  green  spots 
Of  sunshine,  are  the  mornings,  when  in  talk 
With  him,  md  thee,  and  Bedford  (my  true  friend 
Of  forty  yearsV  I  saw  the  work  proceed. 
Subject  the  wmle  myself  to  no  restraint 

(swtA  as  that,  par  parenthese^  and  par  exemphy  whidi  gave  poor  Pepys 
a  erick  m  the  neck), 

But  pleasurably  in  frank  discourse  engaged: 
Pleased,  too,  and  with  no  unbecoming  pride 
To  think  this  countenance,  such  as  it  is. 
So  oft  by  rascally  mislikeness  wrong*d, 

•  Punch's  Letters  to  his  Son,  Na  XXI. 
t  See  Chapter  the  Tenth  of  "  Brambletye  Houie. 
X  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys,  March  17, 1666. 
2m  2 
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Should  faitlifullj  to  those  who  in  liis  works 
Have  seen  the  inner  man  portraj'd,  be  shown. 
And  in  enduring  marble  should  partake 
Of  our  great  sculptor's  immortalitj  * 

For  Southey  had  no  objection  to  sit  for  a  ^ood  likeness :  all  that  he  ob- 
jected to  was  the  being  libelled  and  roislikened  by  incompetent  practi- 
tioners. Their  misresemblances  of  him  comprised,  as  he  tells  honest 
Allan,  such  an  array  of  villanous  visages,  that  if  among  them  all  there 
were  but  one  which  as  a  likeness  could  be  proved  upon  him,  it  irere 
enough  to  make  him,  in  mere  shame,  take  up  an  alias,  and  forswear  him- 
self. In  one  of  these  libels,  for  instance,  he  figured  as  a  dainty  gentle- 
man, with  sleepy  eyes  half  closed,  and  an  utterly  expressionless  coonte- 
nance,  sawney,  simpering,  and  sentimental.  In  another,  as  a  jovial 
landlord,  with  a  swoln  and  red  suffusion  in  the  boozy  eyes,  sdl  grazed  and 
dim  with  drink.  In  a  third,  as  a  demure  evangelical,  ^*  dull  by  forma- 
tion, by  complexion  sad ;  by  bile,  opinions,  and  dyspepsy  sour."  In  an- 
other, as  Sir  Smug,  with  visage  of  cold  propriety.  Then  again  as 
a  Jew — and  one  on  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  charged  with  dealing  in  base 
coin,  and,  by  his  look,  safe  to  be  convicted.  Once  more,  as  a  mere 
nobody,  or  anybody,  with 

A  face  which  might  be  just  as  like  Tom  Fool's, 
Or  John,  or  Bichard  Any-oody-else's, 

the  original  of  which  is  conjectured  to  have  been  an  advertising  barber, 
or  perchance  his  block.  If  only,  then,  to  repudiate  and  cancel  such 
calumnies  as  these,  Southey  was  glad  to  sit  to  a  true  man  for  a  true  por- 
trait. But  even  without  any  such  extra  inducement,  he  seems  to  have 
been  utterly  free  from  the  *'  anfractuosity"  which  makes  some  men  so 
loth  to  sit. 

Charles  Lamb  had  one  of  these  anfractuous  idiosyncrasies.  True,  he 
sent  Coleridge  his  portrait  once ;  but  then  that  portrait  had  been  taken 
"  on  the  sly" — ^by  stratagem — while  he  was  thinking  of  other  things, 
and  looking  another  way.  In  the  letter  which  accompanied  this  sketeh 
of  himself — not  a  flattering  one,  by  the  way — he  writes  to  S.  T.  C. : 
<*  If  I  know  myself,  nobody  more  detests  the  display  of  personal  vanity, 
which  is  implied  in  the  act  of  sitting  for  one's  picture,  than  myselE  But 
the  fact  is,  that  the  likeness  which  accompanies  this  letter  was  stolen  from 
my  person  at  one  of  my  unguarded  moments  by  some  too  partial  artist, 
and  my  friends  are  pleased  to  think  that  he  has  not  much  flattered  me. 
Whatever  its  merits  may  be,  you,  who  have  so  g^reat  an  interest  in  the 
original,  will  have  a  satisfaction  in  tracing  the  features  of  one  who  has  so 
long  esteemed  you.  There  are  times  when  in  a  friend's  absence  these 
g^phic  representations  of  him  almost  seem  to  bring  back  the  man  him- 
8elf."t  '^^'^  consideration  would  have  availed,  no  doubt,  with  just  a 
decent  modicum  of  coaxing,  to  seduce  Lamb  into  a  seat— despite  his  qmte 
sincere  detestation  of  the  *^  display  of  personal  vanity"  which  that  smn- 
tary  habit  might  imply. 

Hartley  Coleridge,  on  the  other  hand,  attacks  the  imputation  of  vanity 
-npeciidly  in  the  case  of  plain-looking,  insignificant  people  who  choose 

*  Southey,  Epistle  to  Allan  Cunningham,  1828. 
t  Lamb  to  Coleridge,  Jane  1,  1826. 
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to  sit  for  their  portraits ;  as  if,  forsooth,  says  tlieir  apologist,  anybody  was 
insignificant  by  his  fireside,  or  as  if  we  could  have  no  affection  for  our 
iriends'  visages  or  our  own,  without  fancying  them  handsome.  The  phi- 
losopher, he  maintains,  will  not  despise  the  meanest  sketch,  profile,  or 
outhne,  that  presents  a  human  face;  and  will  smile  benignantly  at  the 
veriest  daub  that  ever  stared  from  the  smoky  walls  of  a  club-room — if  it 
represent  an  honest  man,  for  he  cannot  but  know  that  there  are,  or  have 
been,  some  of  his  fellow-creatures  to  whom  it  was  dear.  **  Were  the  Jum 
imaginum  limited,  as  at  Rome,  to  the  great  and  noble,  not  only  would 
many  worthy  citizens,  limners,  oilmen,  colourmen,  dealers  in  canvas,  &c., 
be  deprived  of  their  bread,  but  a  vast  store  of  innocent  pleasure  would  be 
lost  to  good  people  ;  and  what  is  worse,  our  hearts  would  miss  many  pro- 
fitable hints  and  salutary  influences.  We  are  all  too  apt  to  forget  the 
absent  and  the  dead,  and  yet,  did  we  keep  them  in  our  thoughts,  from 
bow  much  evil  would  they  preserve  us  1  ...  .  Who,  with  his  father's 
picture  looking  from  his  walls,  would  disobey  that  father's  parting 
charge?"* 

It  is  alleged  by  Mr.  Hawthorne  that  nothing,  in  the  whole  circle  of 
bnman  vanities,  takes  stronger  hold  of  the  imagination,  than  this  affair 
of  having  a  portrait  painted.  Yet  why  should  it  be  so  ?  he  asks :  the 
looking-glass,  the  polished  globes  of  the  andirons,  the  mirror-like  water, 
and  other  reflecting  surfaces,  continually  present  us  with  portraits,  or 
rather  ghosts  of  ourselves,  which  we  glance  at,  and  straightway  forget 
them.  But  we  forget  them,  he  argues,  only  because  they  vanish.  It  is, 
by  his  theory,  the  idea  of  duration— of  earthly  immortality — that  gives 
such  a  mysterious  interest  to  our  own  portraits.f  The  theory,  if  good 
for  anything,  might  account  for  what  Dr.  Johnson  called  that  supersti* 
tions  reluctance  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  characterised  in  an  over- 
whelming word  of  six  syllables. 

Superstitious  or  not,  the  reluctance  is  a  fact  for  the  philosophers  who 
may  please  to  debate  its  ways  and  means.  Various  men,  various  motives. 
Flotinus  refused  to  permit  his  picture  to  be  taken,  because^  it  would 
unduly  perpetuate  the  image  of  a  body  he  deplored.  Magliabechi,  partly 
from  want  of  time,  and  partly  (says  an  ecclesiastical  essayist)  from  the 
consciousness  that  an  accurate  likeness  of  him  would  be  a  caricature  oa 
humanity  at  large,  would  never  allow  his  portrait  to  be  taken ;  though* 
what  the  pencil  was  not  permitted  to  do,  the  pens  of  his  acquaintances 
have  so  attempted,  that  he  would  have  judged  better  in  allowing  the 
painter  to  do  ms  worst. §  Readers  of  Saint-Simon  are  familiar  with  the 
ingenious  schemings  of  that  accomplished  Duke  and  Peer,  to  secure- 
a  likeness  of  his  admired  friend,  the  Abbe  de  La  Trappe— for  "such  was 
bis  modesty  and  humility,"  testifies  the  Sinnt  by  name,  of  the  Saint  by 
nature,  "  that  I  feared  to  ask  him  to  allow  himself  to  be  painted.'' ||  The 
stratagem  succeeded,  and  "  a  perfect  likeness  of  my  venerable  friend"  was 
the  result.  But  La  Trappe  was  excessively  distressed  when  the  deception 
that  had  been  practised  upon  him  was  penitently  acknowledged,  and  pardon 

♦  A  Modest  Defence  of  Portrait-painting, 
t  Twice-told  Tales :  The  Prophetic  Pictures. 
X  Archer  Butler's  Ancient  Philosophy,  vol.  ii. 
§  Sir  James  Stephen,  The  French  Benedictines. 
11  See  the  Memoires  de  Saint-Simon. 
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betooght  by  die  offender.  Pardon  was  indeed  granted ;  but  ihe  good 
hthet  took  care  to  let  his  suppliant  know,  that  although  he  loved  the 
traitor,  the  treason  he  hated  with  real  and  righteous  hate. 

When  John  Howard  was  applied  to,  for  consent  to  stt  for  his  picture 
to  be  placed  in  public,  he,  in  his  own  words, ''  hesitated  not  a  momeot  in 
showing  any  arerskm  to  it.'**  Had  he  done  nothing  to  deserve  the 
application,  but  spouted  at  vestries,  or  talked  bad  grammar  in  oommoo- 
oouDcil  rooms,  he  would  have  probably  snapped  at  it,  in  Scott's  phzase, 
like  a  cock  at  a  grosset,  or  goosebeny.  Bdbre  Glcrions  John's  days — 
meaning  another  John  than  Howard — and  since,  there  has  ever  beeo 
pictorial  groundwork  for  that  vigorous  poet's  complaint, 

Good  Heaven !  that  sots  and  knaves  should  be  so  vain 
To  wish  their  vile  resemblance  may  remain. 
And  stand  recorded,  at  their  own  request. 
To  future  days,  a  libel  or  a  jest  If 

Dryden  scarcely  conceals  his  indignation,  by  the  way,  at  the  tmisfonn- 
ing  magic  of  Sir  Godfrey's  pencil — ^at  whose  touch  tools  almost  cease  to 
look  fooltthy  and  senseless  idiots  seem  at  last  to  think.  Why,  if  they 
must  be  painted,  could  not  the  artist  paint  them  to  the  life  ?  Why  not 
work  in  the  i^irit  of  the  limner  whom  the  late  Lord  Protector  had  so 
straitly  enj<Hned  not  to  leave  out  his  wart  ?  Cromwell's  injunction  in 
this  respect  is  set,  by  Homer  Wilbur,  A.M.,  over  against  Cassar's  solici- 
tude to  conceal  his  baldness ;  and  the  comparison  induces  the  reflection, 
that  men  generally  are  more  desirous  of  being  improved  in  their  por- 
tnuts  than  in  their  characters ;  and,  as  a  rider  to  that  proposition,  that 
we  shall  probably  find  very  unflattered  likenesses  of  ourselves  in  the 
Recording  Angel's  gallery.}  Many  are  the  trials  of  the  portrait-painter. 
Apart  from  the  constant  quantity  of  ugliness  or  imbecility  he  may  have 
to  cope  withaly  vour  sitters,  as  Mr.  Eagles  remarks,  are  a  whimsial  set, 
and  most  provokingly  shifi  their  features  and  position,  and  always  expect 
Burades,  at  a  moment,  too ;  and  are  perpetually  asking  him  what  feature 
he  is  doing  now,  that  they  may  call  up  a  look — screwing  up  their  mouth% 
and  trying  to  put  all  the  shine  they  can  into  their  eyes,  till,  horn  con- 
tinual effort,  they  look  like  those  of  a  shotten  herring ;  and  yet  they  ex- 
pect all  to  be  like  what  they  are  in  their  ordinary  way.§  One  of  our  oU 
dramatists  graphically  and  satirically  depicts  a  sitting  of  thb  kind: 

With  what  a  compell'd  face  a  woman  sits 
When  she  is  drawing !    I  have  noted  divers 
Either  to  feign  smiles,  or  suck  in  the  lips. 
To  have  a  little  mouth;  ruffle  the  cheeks. 
To  have  the  dioiple  seen ;  and  so  disorder 
The  face  with  anectation,  at  next  sitting 
It  has  not  been  the  same :  I  have  known  others 
Have  lost  the  entire  fashion  of  their  face 
In  half  an  hour's  sitting — ^in  hot  weather — 
The  painting  on  their  face  has  been  so  mellow, 
They  have  left  the  poor  man  harder  work  by  half 
To  mend  the  copy  he  wrought  by.|| 

♦  Dixon's  Life  of  Howard,  ch.  xi.  f  I>iyden,  To  Sir  Godfrey  Eoeller. 

1  The  Biglow  Papers,  Introduction. 

S  Sitting  for  a  Portrait.    (Letters  to  Eusebius,  1844.)  |  John  Webster. 
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The  ridicule  occasioned  by  such-like  sitters  to  the  act  of  sitting  at  aU, 
is  part  cause  of  the  reluctance  tp  sit,  which  Johnson  called  superstitious. 
Vanity  has  infected  the  seat^  vulgarised  it  to  the  level  of  the  barber's 
chur.  The  recusants,  many  of  them,  are  simply  too  proud  to  be  vain. 
Was  this  the  case  of  Agesilaus  ?  who  would  suffer  no  portrait  or  statue 
of  him  to  be  made  while  he  lived,  and  at  his  death  peremptorily  forbade 
it*  His  majesty's  diminutive  figure,  however,  and  mean  aspect,  may 
have  been  the  real  withholding  cause.  Why  Scioppius  and  Gataker, 
'among  modem  scholars,  were  equally  stringent  in  prohibition,  we  can 
only  guess,  or  reckon,  as  the  Yankees  say. 

Cowper  is  g^ood-naturedly  fussy,  once  and  again,  in  his  familiar  cor- 
respondence, about  his  bookseller's  importunity  to  have  his  likeness  taken 
for  publication.  "  Johnson's  plan  of  prefixing  my  phiz  to  the  new  edition 
of  my  poems  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  one  to  me.  .  .  .  But  if  you  judge 
that  it  may  really  have  an  effect  in  advancing  the  sale,  I  would  not  be  so 
sqaeamish  as  to  suffsr  ikk%  spirit  of  prodery  to  prevail  in  me  to  his  dis- 
adhrantage.'^  Cowper  remembers  somebody  telUng  an  author  that  there 
was  more  vanity  in  refasing  hu  pie<?Bre,  than  in  grantii^  it,— «n  winch 
the  said  author  instantly  complied;  and  though  Cowper  himself  does  not 
ptrfectly  £sel  all  the  force  of  the  axgument,  "  it  shall  content  me,"  says 
the  poet,  ^that  he  did."  Neariy  a  year  later  we  find  kirn  annottncing 
to  Haylej  that  he  expects  company  at  Weston,  Mr.  Rose  and  Lawrence 
the  painter.  For,  '*  yet  once  more  is  my  patience  to  be  exercised,  and 
oDce  more  I  am  made  to  wish  that  my  face  had  been  movc^le,  to  put  on 
and  take  off  at  pleasure,  00  as  to  be  portable  in  a  bandbox,  and  sent  to 
the  artist"!  A  few  weeks  after  which,  he  thus  reports  progress,  a»d 
resigns  himself  to  the  penalties  of  &me  : 

^*  He  does  great  hononr  to  my  physiognomy  by  his  intention  to  get  it 
engraved ;  and  though  I  think  I  foresee  that  this  priva^  pnhlicatum 
wiU  grow  in  time  into  a  publication  of  absolute  publicity,  I  find  it  im- 
poisiJ^e  to  be  dissatisfied  with  anything  that  seems  eligible  to  him  and  to 
you.  To  say  the  truth,  when  a  man  has  once  turned  his  mind  inside 
out  for  the  inspection  of  all  who  choose  to  inspect  it,  to  make  a  secret  of 
his  face  seems  little  better  than  a  se1f-contradictton.''§  Possibly  some 
such  consideration  may  have  weighed  with  that  reverend  and  once  popu- 
lar poetaster,  whom  Macaulay  so  ruthlessly  roasted  alive — and  of  whose 
portrait,  prefixed  to  one  of  his  books,  that  oasligating  critic  remarked, 
that  in  it  the  sitter  certainly  appeared  to  be  doing  his  very  best  to  look 
like  a  man  of  ffenius  and  sensibility,  though  with  less  success  than  his 
8trenuo«is  exertions  deserved. 

*  Plutarch,  Life  of  Agesilaus.  f  Cowper  to  Samud  Rose,  Nov.  9,  1792. 

X  Cowper  to  Hayley,  Oct  6, 1793.  §  Cowper  to  S.  Rose,  Nov.  29,  1798. 
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LADY  MARABOUTS  TBOUBLES, 

By  Ouida* 


8EA80N  THE  SECOND. — THE  HOKROB. 


LADT  MARABOUT*8  FIT  OF  ILL  XATURE. 

<<  If  there  be  one  class  I  dislike  more  than  another,  it  is  that  class ;  and 
if  there  be  one  person  in  town  I  utterly  detest,  it  is  that  man !"  said  our 
friend  Lady  Marabout,  with  much  unction,  one  morning,  to  an  audienoe 
consbting  of  Bijou,  Bonbon,  and  Pandore,  a  cockatoo,  an  Angora  cat,  and 
a  young  lady  sitting  in  a  rockbg-chair,  reading  the  magazines  of  the 
month.  The  dogs  barked,  the  cockatoo  screamed,  the  cat  purred,  a 
vehement  affirmative,  the  human  auditor  looked  up,  and  laughed : 

<^  What  is  the  class,  Lady  Marabout,  may  I  ask  ?** 

'^  Those  clever,  det^table,  idle,  good-for-nothing,  faineant,  fashionable, 
worthless,  men  about  town,  who  have  not  a  penny  to  their  fortune,  and 
spend  a  thousand  a  year  on  gloves  and  scented  tobacco — who  are  seea  at 
everybody's  house,  and  never  at  their  own — who  drive  horses  fit  for  a 
Duke's  stud,  and  haven't  money  enough  to  keep  a  donkey  on  thistles — 
who  have  handsome  figures  and  brazen  consciences — ^who  are  positively 
leaders  of  ton,  and  yet  are  glad  to  write  feuilletons  before  the  world  is  up 
to  pay  their  stall  at  the  Opera — who  give  a  guinea  for  a  bouquet,  and 
can't  pay  a  shilling  of  their  just  debts, — I  detest  the  class,  my  dear  T* 

''  So  it  seems,  Lady  Marabout.  I  never  heard  you  so  vehement*  And 
who  is  the  particular  scapegoat  of  this  type  of  sinners?" 

«  Chandos  Cheveley." 

^'  Chandos  Cheveley  F  Isn't  that  that  magnificent  man  Sir  Philip 
introduced  to  me  at  the  Amandines'  breakfast  yesterday  ?  Whv,  Lady 
Marabout,  his  figure  alone  might  outbalance  a  multitude  of  sins ! ' 

"  He  is  handsome  enough — so  was  Satan  I  Did  Philip  introduce  him 
to  me,  my  dear?  I  wonder!  It  was  very  careless  of  him.  But  men  are  so 
thoughtless ;  they  will  know  anybody  themselves,  and  they  think  we  may 
do  the  same.  The  man  called  here  while  we  were  driving  this  morning. 
I  am  glad  we  were  out :  he  very  seldom  comes  to  my  house." 

'^  But  why  is  he  so  dreadful  ?  The  Amandines  are  tremendously  ex- 
clusive, I  thought." 

'*  Oh,  he  goes  everywhere !  No  party  is  complete  without  Chandos 
Cheveley,  and  I  have  heard  that  at  September  or  Christmas  he  has  more 
invitations  than  he  could  accept  if  he  lived  as  old  as  the  '  Comte  pour  rire ' 
St.  Germains;  but  he  is  a  most  objectionable  man,  all  the  same — a  man 
every  one  dreads  to  see  come  near  her  daughters.  He  has  extreme 
fiascination  of  manner,  but  he  has  not  a  farthing !  How  he  lives,  dresses, 
drives  the  horses  he  does,  is  one  of  those  miracles  of  London  men's  lives 
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which  we  can  nerer  hope  to  puzzle  out.  Philip  sajs  he  likes  him,  hut 
Philip  never  speaks  ill  of  anybody,  except  a  woman  now  and  then,  who 
teases  him  ;  but  the  man  is  my  detestation — has  been  for  years.  I  was 
annoyed  to  see  hu  card :  it  is  the  first  time  he  has  called  this  season.  He 
knows  I  can't  endure  his  class  or  him.'' 

With  which  Lady  Marabout  wound  up  a  very  unusually  lengthy  and 
uncharitable  disquisition,  length  and  uncharitableness  being  both  out  of 
her  line;  and  Lady  Cecil  Ormsby  rolled  her  handkerchief  into  a  ball, 
threw  it  across  the  room  for  Bonbon,  the  spaniel  puppy,  and  laughed  till 
the  cockatoo  screamed  with  delight : 

**  Dear  Lady  Marabout,  do  forgive  me,  but  it  is  such  fun  to  hear  you 
positively,  for  once,  malicious!  Who  is  your  Horror,  genealogically 
speaking  ?  this  terrible — ^what's  his  name? — Chandos  Cheveley  ?" 

"  The  younger  son  of  a  younger  son  of  one  of  the  Earl  Danvers,  I 
helieve,  my  dear;  'Me  cadet  d'un  cadet-^an  idle  man  about  town,  you 
know,  with  not  a  sou  to  be  idle  upon,  who  sets  the  fashion,  but  never  pays 
his  tailor.  I  am  never  malicious,  I  hope,  but  I  do  consider  men  of  that 
stamp  very  objectionable." 

**  But  what  is  Sir  Philip  but  a  man  about  town  ?" 

*'  My  fon !  Of  course  he  is  a  man  about  town.  My  dear,  what  else 
should  he  be?  But  if  Philip  likes  to  lounge  all  his  days  away  in  a  club 
window,  he  has  a  perfect  right ;  he  has  fortune.  Chandos  Cheveley  is  not 
worth  a  farthing,  and  yet  yawns  away  his  day  in  White's  a^  if  he  were  a 
millionnaire;  the  one  can  support  his/ar  niente^  the  other  cannot.  There 
are  gradations  in  everything,  my  love,  but  in  nothing  more  than  among 
the  men,  of  the  same  set  and  the  same  style,  whom  one  sees  in  the  Ride 
andPaU-MalL" 

'^  There  are  chesnut  horses  and  horse-chesnuts,  chevaliers  and  chevaliers 
d'industrie,  rois  and  rois  d' Yvetot,  Carrutherses  and  Chandos  Cheveleys !" 
laughed  Lady  Cecil.  '<  I  understand,  Lady  Marabout.  II  y  a  femmes  et 
femmes— men  about  town  and  men  about  town.  I  shall  learn  all  the 
classes  and  distinctions  soon.  But  how  is  one  to  know  the  sheep  that 
may  be  let  into  the  fold  from  the  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  that  must  be 
kept  out  of  it  ?     Your  b^te  noire  is  really  very  distinguished-looking." 

**  Dis^ffuished  ?  Oh  yes,  my  love ;  but  the  most  distinguished 
men  are  the  most  objectionable  sometimes.  I  assure  you,  my  dear 
Cecil,  I  have  seen  an  elder  son  whom  sometimes  I  could  hardly  have 
told  firom  his  own  valet,  and  a  younger  of  the  same  family  with  the 
style  of  a  D'Orsay.  Why",  did  I  not  this  very  winter,  when  I  went 
to  stay  at  Rochdale,  take  fitzbreguet  himself,  wnom  I  had  not  chanced 
to  see  nnce  he  was  a  child,  for  one  of  the  men  out  of  livery,  and 
hid  him  bring  Bijou's  basket  out  of  the  carriage?  I  did  indeed — 
I  who  hate  such  b^tises  more  than  any  one !  And  Lionel,  his  second 
brother,  has  the  beauty  of  an  Apollo  and  the  air  noble  to  perfection.  One 
often  sees  it;  it's  throufffa  the  doctrine  of  compensation,  I  suppose,  but 
it's  very  perplexing,  and  causes  endless  embrouillements." 

<<  When  Uie  mammas  fall  in  love  with  Lord  Fitz's  coronet,  and  the 
daughters  with  Lord  Lionel's  face,  I  suppose?"  interpolated  Lady 
Cecil. 

"  Exactly  so,  dear.  As  for  knowing  the  sheep  from  the  wolves,  as  you 
call  them,"  went  on  Lady  Marabout,  sorting  her  embroidery  silks,  "  you 
may  very  soon  know  more  of  Chandos  Cheveley's  class — (this  Magenta 
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bndd  it  good  for  nothing;  it's  a  beuitiful  colour,  but  it  Mieg  inuw- 
diaielj) — yom  meet  them  in  the  coontry  at  all  £ist  ]io«eei»  m  they  cafl 
them  now-a-days,  hke  the  Amandines*;  they  are  constantly  invited, 
because  they  are  so  amusing,  or  so  dead  a  shot,  or  so  good  a  whip^  and 
lire  on  their  invitations,  because  they  hare  no  kxsale  of  tfaek  own.  Yoa 
see,  all  the  women  woi^  nothing  admire,  and  all  the  women  worth  any. 
thing  shun,  them.  They  have  a  doaen  aooomplishments,  and  not  a  aingk 
rdidble  quality ;  a  hoodred  houses  open  to  them,  and  not  a  shootii^boz 
of  tlieir  own  property  or  rental  Yoa  will  meet  this  Chandos  Cherri^ 
everywhere,  for  instance,  as  though  he  were  somebody  destrafala*  Yoa 
will  see  him  in  his  dub  window,  as  though  he  were  bom  only  to  read  the 
papas;  in  ikke  Ride,  mounted  on  a  much  better  animal  than  Fitibieg«et| 
though  the  one  pays  treble  the  pnoe  he  ought,  and  the  other,  I  dace  s^, 
no  price  at  all ;  at  Ascot,  on  Amandine's  or  Goodwood's  drag,  made  at 
mneh  of  among  them  all  as  if  he  were  an  heir-apparent  to  the  throne ; 
and  yet,  my  love,  that  man  hasn't  a  penny,  lives  in  chanbres  gamies  in 
St.  JamesVstreet,  and  how  he  gets  money  to  keep  his  cab  and  b«y  his 
gloves  is,  as  I  say,  one  of  those  mysteries  of  settling  days,  whist  tables, 
periodical  writing,  Baden  coups  de  bonheor,  and  such-liko  fountain*  of 
sudi  men's  fortunes  which  m>e  can  never  hope  to  penetrate — and  rery  little 
we  should  benc€t  if  we  could!  My  dearest  Cecil!  if  it  is  not  tea 
minutes  to  five !  We  must  go  and  drive  at  once,  or  we  shall  be  toolatefiv 
Lady  George's  dinner." 

Cecil  Ormsby  was  a  great  pet  of  Lady  Marabont's ;  she  had  been 
horn  a  child ;  so  much  so,  that  when,  the  year  after  Vakncia  Yalletoit's 
discomfiture  (a  discomfiture  so  heavy  and  so  pnblie,  that  that  young 
beauty  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  filial  devotion,  attended  her  mamma  to 
Nice,  and  figured  not  in  Bdgravia  the  easninfir  season,  and  even  Ladj 
Marabout's  temper  had  been  diffhtly  soured  by  it,  as  you  peioetvo)^ 
another  terrible  chaige  was  shifted  on  her  shoulders  by  an  afipeal  from 
the  guardians  of  the  late  Earl  ^  Rosediamond's  dat^ter  for  her  to  be 
brought  out  under  the  Marabout  wing,  she  had  consented,  and  ear- 
rendered  herself  to  be  again  a  martyr  to  responsibility  iar  die  sake  of 
Cecil  and  Cecil's  lost  mother.  The  young  lady  vras  a  beaoty ;  Aie  was 
worse,  she  was  an  heiress ;  she  was  worse  still,  she  was  sancy,  wayward, 
and  notable  for  a  stron?  will  of  her  own — a  more  dang^erous  young 
ihorough-bred  was  never  brought  to  a  gentler  Rarey ;  and  yet  she  was  the 
first  charge  of  this  nature  that  Lady  Marabout  had  ever  accepted  in  die 
whole  course  of  her  life  with  no  misgivings  and  with  absolute  pleasare. 
First,  she  was  very  fond  of  Cecil  Ormsby ;  secondly,  she  longed  to  effMS 
her  miserable  failure  with  Valencia  by  a  brilliant  success,  which  should 
light  up  all  the  gloom  of  her  past  of  chaperonage ;  thirdly,  she  had  a 
sweet  and  long-cherished  diplomacy  nestling  in  her  heart  to  throw  her 
son  and  Lord  Roeediamond's  daughter  together,  for  the  eventnal  easaar* 
ing  and  fettering  of  Carmthers,  which  policy  nothing  could  favour  so 
well  as  having  the  weapon  for  that  deadly  purpose  in  her  own  hovas 
through  April,  May,  and  June.  Cecil  Ormsby  was  a  beauty  and  an 
heiress — spirited,  brilliant,  wilful,  very  proud ;  if  die  did  not  like  what 
you  said  to  her,  she  would  give  you  a  glance  out  of  her  long  violet  eyes 
that  would  send  you  en  cachette,  though  you  had  as  mudi  brass  in  yon 
as  our  magnificent  bronre  coinage ;  altogether,  comme  je  vous  I'ai  dit^  a 
more  spirited  young  filly  never  needed  a  tight  hand  on  the  ribbons^  a 
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light  bat  a  firm  seat,  and  a  temperate  though  judicious  use  of  the  snaffle 
to  make  her  endure  being  ridden  at  all,  even  OTer  the  most  level  grass 
countries  of  Hfe.  And  yet,  for  the  reasons  just  mentioned,  Ladj  Mara* 
bout,  who  never  had  a  tight  hand  upon  anything,  who  is  to  be  thrown  in 
a  moment  by  any  wilful  kick  or  determined  plunge,  who  is  utterly  at  the 
mercy  of  any  filly  that  chooses  to  take  the  bit  between  her  own  teeth  and 
bolt  off,  and  is  entirely  incapable  of  using  the  snaffle,  even  to  the  most 
ill-natured  and  ill-trained  Shetland  that  ever  deserved  to  have  its  mouth 
sawed, — Lady  Marabout  undertook  the  jockeyship  without  fear. 

**  I  dare  say  you  wonder,  after  my  grief  wi^  Valencia,  that  I  have 
consented  to  bring  another  girl  out,  but  when  I  beard  it  was  poor  Rose- 
diamond's  wish — bis  dying  wish,  one  may  ahnoat  say — that  Cecil  should 
make  her  debut  with  me,  idiat  was  I  to  do,  my  dear  i**  she  explained, 
half  apokigetically,  to  Carmthers,  when  the  question  was  6rst  agitated. 
Perhaps,  too,  Lady  Marabout  had  in  her  heart  been  slightly  sickened  of 
perfectly  r6gl^  Toang  ladies  brought  up  on  the  best  systems,  and 
admitted  to  herself,  though  never  to  us,  that  the  pets  of  the  forcing 
houses  may  not  be  the  most  attractive  flowers  aprte  tout. 

So  Lady  Cecil  Omsby  was  installed  in  Lowndes-square,  and  though 
she  was  the  inbmtor  of  her  mother's  wealth,  which  was  considerable,  and 
possessor  of  her  own  wit  and  beauty,  which  were  not  inconsiderable 
either,  and  therefore  a  priie  to  fortune-hunters  and  a  lure  to  misogamists, 
as  Lady  Marabout  knew  very  well  how  to  keep  the  first  off,  and  had  her 
pet  project  of  numbering  her  refractory  son  among  the  converted  second, 
she  rather  congratulated  herself  than  otherwise  in  having  the  pleasure  and 
6dat  of  introducing  her ;  and  toe  voted  the  Marabout  Yearlings  Sale  of 
that  season,  since  it  comprised  Rose&tmond*s  handsome  daughter,  as 
dangerous  as  a  horse-dealer's  auction  to  a  young  greenhorn,  or  a 
draper's  "  sale,  without  reserve,  at  enormous  sacrifice,"  to  a  lady  with  a 
soul  on  bargains  bent. 

^*  How  very  odd !  Just  as  we  have  been  talking  of  him,  there  is  that 
man  again !  I  must  bow  to  him,  I  suppose ;  though  if  there  be  a  person  I 

dislike ^  said  Lady  Marabout,  givmg  a  frigid  little  bend  of  her  head 

as  her  barouche,  with  its  dashing  roans,  as  good  horses — thanks  to  Car- 
mthers — as  any  that  pace  round  the  Ring  at  six  o'clock  on  a  May-day, 
rolled  from  her  door,  and  a  private  Hansom  passed  them,  driving  slowly 
through  the  square. 

Cecil  Ormsby  bowed  to  its  occupant  with  less  severity,  and  laughed 
under  the  sheltering  shadow  of  her  white  parasol  fringe. 

'*  The  Horror  has  a  very  pretty  trap,  though.  Lady  Marabout,  and  the 
most  delicious  grey  horse  in  it !    Such  good  action  1" 

^*  If  its  action  is  good,  my  love,  I  dare  say  it  is  more  than  could  be  said 
of  its  master's  actions.  He  is  going  to  call  on  that  Mrs.  Marechale, 
very  probably  ;  he  was  always  there  last  season."  And  Lady  Marabout 
shook  her  head  and  looked  grave,  which,  combined  with  the  ever^ 
damnatory  demonstrative  conjunction,  blackened  Mrs.  Mar^faale's  moral 
character  as  much  as  Lady  Marabout  could  blacken  any  one's,  she  loving 
as  little  to  soil  her  own  fingers  and  her  neighbours'  reputations  with  the 
indelible  Italian  chalk  of  scandal  as  any  lady^  I  know,  being  given, 
au  contraire,  when  compelled  to  draw  any  little  social  croquis  of  a  back- 
biting nature,  to  sketch  them  in  as  lightly  as  she  could,  take  out  as  many 
lights  as  possible,  and  rub  in  the  shadows  with  a  very  chary  and  pitying 
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hand,  except,  indeed,  when  she  took  the  portrait  of  such  a  Horror  as 
Chandos  Cheveley,  when  I  can't  say  she  was  quite  so  merciful,  speciaQj 
when  policy  and  prejudice  comhined  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  best  (and 
not  unjust)  to  use  the  blackest  Cont^  crayons  obtainable. 


II. 

LADT  XABABOUT's  COBBA  CATELLA. 

Chevelet  couldn't,  and  wouldn't,  hare  denied  the  correctness  of  tlte 
silhouette  Lady  Marabout  had  snipped  out  for  the  edi6cadon  of  Lady 
Cecil,  had  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  it :  he  woi  le  cadet  d'un  cadet;  he 
had  no  habitation,  nor  was  ever  likely  to  have  any,  save  a  badi^^s 
suite  in  St.  James's-street ;  he  had  been  an  idle  man  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  with  not  a  sou  to  be  idle  upon ;  the  springs  of  his  very  precanons 
fortunes,  his  pursuits,  habits,  reputation,  ways  and  means,  were  ail  much 
what  she  had  described  them  ;  he  set  the  fashion  much  oftener  than 
Goodwood,  and  Dukes  and  millionnaires  would  follow  the  style  of  his  ^ 
or  the  shape  of  his  hat ;  he  moved  in  the  most  brilliant  circle  as  Court 
Circulars  have  it,  and  all  the  best  houses  were  open  to  him.  At  his 
Grace  of  Amandine's  I  have  seen  him,  staying  there  for  the  shootings 
alter  the  stud,  find  fault  with  the  claret,  arrange  a  Drive  for  deer  in  the 
forest,  and  flirt  with  her  Grace  herself,  as  though,  as  Lady  Marahoot 
averred,  he  had  been  Heir- Apparent  or  Prince  Regent,  who  honoured  the 
Castle  by  his  mere  presence,  Amandine  all  the  while  swearing  by  ev^ 
word  he  spoke,  thinking  nothing  well  done  without  Cheveley,  and  sub- 
mitting to  be  set  aside  in  his  own  house,  with  the  greatest  gratification 
at  the  extinction.  But  that  Chandos  Cheveley  was  not  worth  a  farthing, 
that  he  was  but  a  Bohemian  on  a  brilliant  scale,  that  any  day  he  might 
disappear  from  that  society  where  he  now  glittered,  never  to  reappear, 
everybody  knew ;  how  he  floated  there  as  he  did,  kept  his  cab  and  his  man, 
paid  for  his  stall  at  the  Opera,  his  club  fees,  and  sil  the  other  trifles  that 
wonH  wait,  was  an  eternal  puzzle  to  every  one  ignorant  of  how  expen- 
sively one  may  live  upon  nothing  if  one  just  gets  the  knack,  and  of  how 
far  a  fashionable  reputation,  like  a  cake  of  chocolate,  will  go  to  support 
life  when  nothing  more  substantial  is  obtainable.  Lady  Marabout  had 
sketched  him  correctly  enough,  allowing  for  a  little  politic  bitteiness 
thrown  in  to  counteract  Carruthers's  thoughtlessness  in  having  intro- 
duced him  to  Rosediamond's  daughter  (that  priceless  treasure  for  whom 
Lady  Marabout  would  fain  have  had  a  guard  of  Janissaries,  if  they 
wouldn't  have  been  likely  to  look  singular  and  come  expensive)  ;  and 
ladies  of  the  Marabout  class  did  look  upon  him  as  a  Horror,  ginided 
their  daughters  from  his  approach  at  a  ball  as  carefully,  if  not  as  demon- 
stratively, as  any  duck  its  ducklings  from  the  approach  of  a  water-rat, 
did  not  ask  him  to  their  dinners,  and  bowed  to  him  chillily  in  the  Ring ; 
others  regarded  him  as  harmless,  from  his  perfect  vaurienism  and 
pennilessness,  as  Goodwood  from  his  unimpeachable  eligibility  (what 
danger  was  there  in  the  fascinations  of  a  man  whom  ail  Belgravia  knew 
hadn't  money  enough  to  buy  bird's-eye,  though  he  always  smoked  the 
best  regalia?);  while  others,  the  pretty  married  women  chiefly,  from 
her  Grace  of  Amandine  downwards  to  Mrs.  Mar6chale,  of  Lowndes- 
square,  flirted  with  him,  k  outrance,  and  considered  Chandos  Cheveley 
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what  I  believe  nobody  ever  succeeded  in  disproving  him,  the  most  agree- 
able man  on  town,  with  the  finest  figure,  the  best  style,  and  the  most 
perfect  bow,  to  be  seen  in  the  Park  any  day  between  March  and  July. 
But  then,  as  Lady  Marabout  remarked  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  a 
figure,  a  style,  and  a  bow  are  admirable  and  enviable  things,  but  they're 
not  among  the  cardinal  virtues,  and  don't  do  to  live  updn ;  and  though 
they're  very  good  buoys  to  float  one  on  the  smooth  sparkling  sea  of 
society,  if  there  come  a  storm  one  may  go  down,  malgr^  euz,  and  become 
helpless  prey  to  the  sharks  waiting  below. 

**  Philip  certainly  admires  her  very  much ;  he  said  the  other  day 
there  was  something  in  her,  and  that  means  a  great  deal  from  him," 
thought  Lady  Marabout,  complacently,  as  she  and  Cecil  Ormsby  were 
wending  their  way  through  the  Countess  Patchouli's  crowded  rooms, 
meeting  Carruthers  en  route.  "  Of  course  I  shall  not  influence  Cecil 
towards  him  ;  it  would  not  be  honourable  to  do  so,  since  she  might  look 
for  a  higher  title  than  my  son's  ;  still,  if  it  should  so  fall  out,  nothing  would 
give  me  greater  pleasure,  and  really  nothing  would  seem  more  natural 
with  a  little  judicious  manage—-** 

"  May  I  have  the  honour  of  this  valse  with  you  ?"  was  spoken  in, 
though  not  to,  Lady  Marabout's  ear.  It  was  a  soft,  a  rich,  a  melodious 
voice  enough,  and  yet  Lady  Marabout  would  rather  have  heard  the  hiss 
of  a  Cobra  Capella,  for  the  footmen  might  have  caught  the  serpent  and 
carried  it  off  from  Cecil  Ormsby's  vicinity,  and  she  couldn't  very  well 
tell  them  to  rid  the  Patchouli's  salons  of  Chandos  Cheveley. 

Lady  Marabout  vainly  tried  to  catch  Cecil's  eye,  and  warn  her  of  the 
propriety  of  an  utter  and  entire  repudiation  of  the  valse  in  question,  if 
there  were  no  "  engaged"  producible  to  softly  chill  the  hopes  and  repulse 
the  advances  of  the  aspirant ;  but  Lady  Cecil's  soul  was  obstinately  bent 
saltatory-wards ;  her  chaperone's  ocular  teleg^m  was  lost  upon  her,  and 
only  caught  by  the  last  person  who  should  have  seen  it,  who  read  the 
message  off  the  wires  to  his  own  amusement,  but  naturally  was  not  mag- 
nanimous enough  to  pass  it  on. 

'*  I  ought  to  have  warned  her  never  to  dance  with  that  detestable  man. 
If  I  could  but  have  caught  her  eye  even  now !"  thought  Lady  Mara- 
bout, restlessly.  The  capella  would  have  been  much  the  more  en- 
durable of  the  two;  the  serpent  couldn't  have  passed  its  arm  round 
Bosediamond's  priceless  daughter  and  whirled  her  down  the  ball-room  to 
the  music  of  Coote  and  Timney's  band,  as  Chandos  Cheveley  was  now 
doing.  <^  Why  did  you  not  ask  her  for  that  waltz,  Philip  ?"  cried  the 
good  lady,  almost  petulantly. 

Carruthers  opened  his  eyes  wide.  "  My  dear  mother,  you  know  I 
don't  dance — I  detest  it !  I  come  to  balls  to  oblige  my  hostesses  and 
look  at  the  women,  but  not  to  carry  a  seven-stone  weight  of  tulle  illusion 
and  white  satin,  going  at  express  pace,  with  the  thermometer  at  80  deg., 
and  a  dense  crowd  jostling  one  at  every  turn  in  the  circle,  fiien  ohhg6  \ 
that's  not  my  idea  of  pleasure ;  if  it  were,  the  Pyrrhic  dance,  now,  or  the 
Tarantella,  or  the  Bolero,  under  a  Castilian  chi^nut-tree ^" 

^*  Hold  your  tongue !  You  might  have  danced  for  once,  just  to  have 
kept  her  from  Chandos  Cheveley." 

**From  the  best  waltzer  in  London?  Non,  jamais!  Ask  Aman- 
dine's wife  if  women  don't  like  to  dance  with  that  fellow  1" 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  mention  his  name  to  her,  or  any  of  her  set," 
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re0po»ded  Lady  Marabout,  getting  upon  certain  cartoons  stilts  of  ker 
own,  which  she  was  giren  to  moont  on  rare  ocea^n  and  at  distant  ia- 
terrals,  always  finding  them  yerj  nnoorafortable  and  nnsmtable  eleratioBs, 
and  being  as  glad  to  cast  them  off  as  a  trareUer  to  kick  off  the  6eIiajKf 
be  has  luA  to  strap  on  orer  the  sandy  plains  of  the  Laodes.  **  What 
conld  possess  you  to  introduce  him  to  Cecil,  Philip  ?  It  was  esreless, 
silly,  vnhke  yon ;  yon  know  how  I  dislike  men  of  his — his— objectionable 
•tanp^''  sighed  Lady  Marabont,  the  white  and  gold  namesakes  in  ber 
coiffare  softly  trembling  a  gentle  sigh  of  assent  in  Ae  perfbmy  sepfajr 
raised  by  the  rotatory  whirl  of  the  waiters,  among  whom  she  wateiied 
with  a  horrible  fascination,  as  one  watches  a  ^eer  being  pngged  o«t  of  its 
lair,  or  a  deserter  being  led  out  to  be  shot,  Chandos  Cheveley,  writsiDg 
Bosediainond*s  priceless  daughter  down  the  Patchouli  ball-room.  **  Be 
is  so  dreadfbUy  handsome !  I  wonder  why  it  is  that  men  and  women, 
who  hare  no  fortune  but  their  Amcs,  will  be  so  dangerously,  so  obsd- 
»alely,  so  proTokingly  attraetiTe  as  one  sees  them  so  often  T  tfaoogfat 
Lady  Marabout,  determining  to  beat  an  immediate  retreat  from  the 
Patchouli  salons,  since  they  were  infested  by  the  presence  of  her  Hefror, 
to  Lady  Hautton's  house  in  'Wilton-crescent.  Lady  Hanttoa  was  tant 
soit  peu  node,  headed  charitable  banars,  belonged  to  the  Cnramingtte 
nebulsB,  visited  homes  and  hospitals  (ffoating  to  the  bedside  of  luckless 
feminine  patients  to  read  out  dirers  edifying  passages,  whose  effect  must 
have  been  somewhat  neutralised  to  the  hearers,  one  would  imagine,  by 
the  enry-inspirtn^  rustle  of  her  flounces,  the  perfume  of  her  Emiiee  of 
Viola  Montana,  m^  fladi  of  her  rings,  and  the  chimes  of  her  bra/c^ets, 
chains,  and  chitelaine),  looked  on  the  ^  Amandine  and  I^tehouli  set^ 
as  Ames  damn^es,  and,  sequitur,  ^did  not  know^Chaados  Cheveley— a  hei 
which,  though  the  Marabout  and  Hautton  antagonism  was  patent  to  all 
Belgravia,  served  to  endear  her  all  at  once  to  her  foe;  Lady  Mar^oirt, 
Kke  a  good  many  other  people,  being  content  to  sink  persoual  resent- 
ment,  and  make  a  truce  with  ^e  infidds  for  the  sake  of  enjo3^g  a 
mutual  antipathy — that  closest  of  all  links  of  union !     Sendee,  thoc^ 

they  were  bososi  fees,  they  were  very  intimate ^vous  concevez.  We  all 

are  now-a-dava-— Claudius  gives  Caius  Sffius  tlie  box-seat  on  bis  drag, 
and  Piso^  while  plotting  his  M),  oflers  Cvermanicus  a  Manilla;  and 
Sempronias  lounges  arm  and  arm  with  Domidan  down  Fall-MaB ;  and 
if  we  don't  always  fulfil  the  apostolic  injunction,  and  love  one  anodier 
gmte  as  much  as  we  might,  at  least  we  put  our  enemies  on  oar  visiting 
list,  and  smile  at  them  as  we  pass  on  to  retail  the  last  little  chroniqve 
scandaleuse  concerning  them — which  reticence  and  freedom  from  mafiee 
bespeak  a  decided  improvement  in  amiability  amongst  ns  you  ntist 
admit,  monsieur,  from  those  deucedly  prononce,  compromising,  demen* 
stradve,  and  ill-bred  days,  when  felbws  gave  cuts  l^  the  docen,  md 
troubled  themselves  to  show  it,  when  they  thought  a  man  iras  a  bhck- 
g^uard.  We  know  much  better  now;  we  pocket  an  insult  from  anybody 
very  wdl  worth  knowing,  and  from  anybody  not  wortii; — ^why!  we  just 
set  the  law-hounds  on  hinf,  for  it,  to  get  costs  and  damages  out  of  fim, 
so  that  everydiing  be  made  to  pc^ — ^v<^^-von8  ? — from  blackened  eyes 
to  blasted  honour ! 

Lady  Marabout  and  Lady  Hautton  were  foes,  but  they  were  dear 
Helena  and  dear  Anne,  tout  de  m^me;  dined  at  each  odier's  tables,  and 
smiled  in  each  other^s  fiices.     Women  go  beyond  ns  in  this  sort  of 
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amiability,  as  they  surpass  us  in  everything,  chores  dames,  where  the 
heart  is  concern^.  So  far  beyond,  indeed,  that  one  would  positively 
think  they  did  love  one  another  ^  la  St.  John,  if  one  did  not  now  and 
then  catch  a  glance, sous  les  cartes,  see  the  whip-cream  preparing  for  the 
sweet  vanille-flavoured  meringues,  watch  it  bubble,  white  and  promising, 
at  the  dinner-hour  or  the  supper-table,  and  know  how  the  empty  foam 
wiU  melt  and  disappear  with  a  hise  as  soon  as  the  entertainment  is  over, 
and  the  various  plats  no  longer  required !  They  might  be  private  foes, 
but  they  were  public  friends,  a  la  Caesar  and  Anthony ;  and  Lady  Mara- 
bout beat  a  discreet  retreat  from  the  Patchouli  salons  to  the  Hautton's 
— ^'  so  many  engagements"  is  so  useliil  a  plea ! — and  from  the  Hantton 
she  passed  on  to  a  ball  at  the  Duke  of  Doooaster's ;  and,  as  at  both,  if 
Lady  Cedl  Ormskj  did  not  movey  Bke  Apnleins's  Pyaehe,  "  a  goddess 
from  above,'*  she  moved — what  is  a  vast  lot  more  agreeaUe^a  brilliaEnt, 
sparkKng,  nonchalante,  dangeroos  Vfommti,  with  some  of  her  sex's  fiaulta, 
all  her  sex's  wkchmea,  and  more  than  her  sex's  mischief,  holding  ker 
own  royally,  saucily,  and  proudly,  k  la  fois,  and  Chandos  Cheveky 
was  eneountered  no  more,  but  happily  detenu  at  a  petit  souper  in  a 
e«tain  Section  of  the  French  Embassy,  Lady  Marabout  drove  home- 
wards^ in  the  grey  of  the  morning,  relieved,  complacent,  and  gratified, 
dozing  deHciously,  till  she  was  iroke  up  with  a  start : 

'^  Lady  Marabout,  what  a  qibndid  waltasr  yoor  Mr.  Chandoa  Che- 
vdeybl" 

Lady  Marabout  opened  her  eyes  with  a  jerk  that  eat  her  feathers 
troablmg,  her  diamonds  scintillating,  and  her  bracelets  ringing  na  ta^ 
tonished  httle  carillon. 

"  My  love,  how  you  firightened  me  1" 

Cecti  Ormaby  langfaed — a  gay,  joyoos  laugh,  innoeent  of  having  dia* 
tnrbed  a  dooe^  a  lapse  into  hmnan  weakaaw  of  which  her  chaperone  never 
permitted  hen^  to  plead  guilty. 

**  Frightened  yon,  did  I  ?  Why,  your  b^te  noire  is  as  terrible  to  yon 
as  CcKur  de  Lion  to  the  Saracen  ^ildren,  or  Black  Douglas  to  the 
Lowland !  And,  really,  I  can't  see  anything  terrible  in  him ;  he  is  wob- 
derfnlly  distinguished-looking,  is  excessively  brilHant  and  agreeaUe,  has 
aomething  worth  hearing  to  say  to  von,  which  most  men  havm'i — 
craving  their  lordships^  pardon,  thovm  they  are  so  fiond  of  vrritmg  and 
talking  aboat  oar  being  ^inane^'  ^trifling,'  and  ^  nneonpanionaUe' — and 
bis  waltzing  io         P 

Lady  Cecil  Onn^  had  net  a  word  in  her  r6perloire-^ihoi^  it  sm» 
an  enthosiastic  and  comprehensive  one,  and  embraced  five  languages-— 
sufficiently  commendatory  to  finidk  her  sentence. 

'^  I  dire  say,  dear  1  I  never  denied,  or  heard  denied,  his  having  every 
aeeomplidiment  under  the  son.  The  only  pity  is,  he  has  nothing  more 
snhstantiaH"  returned  Lady  Marabout,  a  little  Ut  tartly  for  Aer  lips, 
only  used  to  the  softest  (and  most  genuine)  milk  of  roses. 

Lord  Boaediamond's  dai^hter  laughed  sofdy,  and  pitted  with  her  fan. 

^'Poor  man!  Brilliant  and  beggared,  fasbioniJile  and  friendkis, 
courted  and  cashieredr— je  le  plains !  Do  yon  know,  Lady  Marabout,  I 
haye  half  a  nund  to  diampion  your  Horror !" 

'*My  love,  don't  talk  nonsense!"  said  Lady  Marabout,  hastily,  at 
which  Lady  Cecil  only  lai^hed  still  more  softly  and  guly  again,  and 
sprang  down  as  the  carriage  stopped  in  Lowndes-square. 
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III. 

THE  FIRST  HISS  OF  LADT  Mi.RABOUT'8  COdRJL. 

<^  Rosediamond's  daughter's  deucedly  handsome,  eh,  Cheveley  ?  I  saw 
you  waltzing  with  her  last  night,**  aaid  Goodwood  at  Lord's  the  next 
morning,  watching  a  match  between  the  Household  Cayalry  and  tht 
Zingari  Eleven. 

<'  Yes,  she  is  the  best  thing  we  hare  seen  for  some  time,"  sud  Cheyeley, 
glancing  round  to  see  if  the  Marabout  liyeries  were  on  the  ground. 

^  Don't  let  the  Amandine  or  little  Mar6chale  hear  you  say  so,  or 
you'll  have  a  deuce  of  a  row,"  laughed  Goodwood.  *^  She's  worth  a  good 
deal,  too ;  she's  all  her  mother's  property,  and  that's  something,  I  know. 
The  deaths  in  her  family  have  kept  her  back  two  years  or  more,  but  now 
she  is  out,  I  dare  say  Lady  Tattersall  will  put  her  up  high  in  the 
market" 

**  No  doubt  Why  don't  you  make  the  investment — she's  mucb  more 
attractive  than  that  Valletort  ice  statue  who  hooked  you  so  nearly  kst 
year?  Fortescue's  out!  Well  done,  little  Jimmy!  Ah!  there's  the 
Marabout  carriage.  I  am  as  unwelcome  to  that  good  lady,  I  know,  as 
if  I  were  Quasimodo  or  Quilp,  and  as  much  to  be  shunned,  in  her  estima- 
tion, as  Yidocq,  armed  to  the  teeth ;  nevertheless,  I  shall  go  and  talk  to 
them,  if  only  en  revanche  for  the  telegraphic  warning  of  *^  dangerous" 
she  shot  at  Lady  Cecil  last  night  when  I  asked  her  to  waltz.  Goodwood, 
don't  you  envy  me  my  happy  immunity  from  traps  matrimonial  P' 

"  There  is  that  man  again — how  provoking !  I  wish  we  had  not  come 
to  see  Philip's  return  match.  He  is  positively  coming  up  to  talk  to  us,'' 
thought  Lady  Marabout,  restlessly,  as  her  b^te  noire  liflbed  his  hat  to  her 
with  that  bow  which  was  one  of  Chevelev's  pieds  k  terre  in  London 
society.  In  vain  did  she  do  her  best  to  look  severe,  to  look  frigid,  to 
chill  him  with  a  withering  '*  good  morning"  (a  little  word,  capaUe,  if 
you  notice,  of  expressing  every  gradation  in  feeling,  from  the  nadar  of 
delighted  intimacy  to  the  zero  of  rebuking  frigidity);  her  coldest  ice 
was  as  warm  as  8  glac6  k  la  vaniUe  that  has  been  melting  all  day 
under  a  refreshment  tent  at  a  horticultural  fi^te !  Her  rdle  was  not 
chilliness,  and  never  could  be;  she  would  have  beamed  benign  on  a 
headsman  who  had  led  her  out  to  instant  decapitation,  and  been  no  more 
able  to  help  it  than  a  peach  to  help  its  bloom  or  a  claret  its  bouquet  She 
did  her  utmost  to  freeze  Chandoe  Cheveley,  but  either  die  failed  sig- 
nally, or  he,  being  blessed  with  the  brazen  conscience  she  had  attributed 
to  him,  was  steeled  to  all  the  tacit  repulses  of  her  looks,  for,  malgre  elle, 
he  leant  against  the  barouche  door,  let  her  freeze  him  away  as  she  might, 
and  chatted  to  Cecil  Ormsby,  *^  positively,"  Lady  Marabout  remarked  to 
that  safest  confidante,  herself,  *'  positively  as  if  the  man  had  been  enfant 
de  la  maison  at  my  house  for  the  last  ten  years !  If  Cecil  wouid  but 
second  me,  he  couldn't  do  it ;  but  she  will  smile  and  talk  with  him  just 
as  though  he  were  Goodwood  or  Fitzbreguet !  It  is  very  disagreeable  to 
be  forced  against  one's  will  like  this  into  countenancing  such  a  very  ob- 
jectionable person ;  and  yet  what  can  one  do  ?" 

Which  query  she  could  by  no  means  satisfactorily  answer  herself, 
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being  a  regular  female  Nerva  for  clemeQcj,  utterly  incapable  of  the 
aeTerity  with  which  that  'stem  Catiline,  Lady  Hautton,  would  have 
signed  the  unwelcome  intruder  out  of  the  way  in  a  brace  of  seconds. 
And  under  Nerva's  gentle  rule,  though  Nerva  was  longing  with  all  her 
heart  to  have  the  courage  to  call  the  lictors  and  say,  *<  Away  with  him  I" 
Cheveley  leant  against  the  door  of  the  carriage  unmolested,  though  de- 
cidedly undesired  by  one  of  its  occupants,  talked  to  by  Lady  Cecil,  pos- 
sibly because  she  found  him  as  agreeable  as  her  Grace  of  Amandine  and 
Lillia  Mar^hale  had  done  before  her,  possibly  only  from  ,that  rule  of 
contrariety  which  is  such  a  pet  motor  power  with  her  sex ;  and  Lady 
Marabout  reclined  among  her  cushions,  tucked  up  in  her  tiger-skin  in 
precisely  that  state  of  mind  in  which  Fuseli  said  to  his  wife,  *'  Swear,  my 
dear,  you  don't  know  how  much  g^ood  it  will  do  you,"  dreading  in  herself 
the  possible  advent  of  the  Hautton  carnage,  for  that  ancient  enemy  and 
rigid  pietist,  of  whose  keen  tongue  and  eminent  virtue  she  always  stood 
secretly  in  awe,  to  see  this  kme  damn^e,  this  demon,  this  worthless  and 
utterly  objectionable  member  of  that  fast,  graceless,  and  '^  very  incorrect" 
Amandine  set,  absolutely  en  sentinelle  at  the  door  of  her  barouche ! 

Does  your  best  friend  ever  come  when  you  want  him  most  ?  Doesn't 
your  won$t  foe  always  come  when  you  want  him  least?  Of  course,  at 
that  juncture,  the  Hautton  carriage  came  on  the  ground  (Hautton  was 
one  of  the  Zingari  Club,  and  maternal  interest  brought  her  foe  to  Lord's 
as  it  had  brought  herself),  and  the  Hautton  eye-glass,  significantly  and 
surprisedly  raised,  said  as  distinctly  to  Lady  Marabout,  as  though  elfishly 
endowed  with  vocal  powers,  '^You  allow  that  man  acquaintance  with 
Kosediamond's  daughter!"  Lady  Marabout  was  stung  to  the  soul  by 
the  deserved  rebuke,  but  she  didn't  know  how  the  deuce  to  get  rid  of  the 
sinner !  There  he  leaned,  calmly,  nonchalantly,  determinedly,  as  if  he 
were  absolutely  welcome ;  and  Lady  Cecil  talked  on  to  him  as  if  he  were 
absolutely  welcome  too.  Lady  Marabout  felt  branded  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Belg^via  to  have  Chandos  Cheveley  at  her  carriage-door,  the  most 
objectionable  man  of  all  his  most  objectionable  class. 

'*It  is  very  strange!"  she  thought  **I  have  seen  that  man  about 
town  the  last  twenty  years-^ever  since  he  was  a  mere  boy,  taken  up  and 
petted  by  Adeline  Patchouli  for  some  piece  of  witty  Brummelian  impu- 
dence he  said  to  her  on  his  first  introduction — and  he  has  never  sought 
my  acquaintance  before,  but  always  seemed  to  be  quite  aware  of  my  dis- 
like to  him  and  all  his  set  It  is  very  grievous  he  should  have  chosen  the 
very  season  I  have  poor  dear  Rosediamond's  daughter  with  me ;  but  it  is 
always  my  fate — if  a  thing  can  happen  to  annoy  me  it  always  will !" 

Vfith  which  Lady  Marabout,  getting  fairly  distracted  imder  the  iron 
hand  of  adverse  fate,  and  the  ruthless  surveillance  of  the  Hautton  glass, 
invented  an  impromptu  necessity  for  immediate  shopping  at  Lewis  and 
Allonby's,  and  drove  off  the  ground  at  the  sole  moment  of  interest  the 
match  possessed  for  her,  viz.  when  Carruthers  was  rattling  down  Hautton's 
stumps,  and  getting  innings  innumerable  for  the  Household. 

*'  Mais  ce  n'est  que  le  premier  pas,"  in  all  things,  "  qui  codte,"  the  old 
proverb's  so  true  we  wear  it  threadbare  with  repeating  it !  Lady  Mara-- 
bout  might  as  well  have  stayed  on  Lord's  ground,  and  not  lacerated  her 
feelings  by  leaving  at  the  very  hour  of  the  Household  Cavalry's  triumphs,, 
for  any  good  that  she  did  thereby.     The  Hautton  eye-glass  had  lighted 
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GSk  Chandot  Cbtreley,  and  Chaodot  Ch^relaj's  <yp  g\wm  oa  Rote^amoBft 
davgfater.  Cecal  Onnsby  arched  het  eyebfows,  ami  gave  bar  pamai  a 
little  impatitnt  shake  aa  thej  quitted' Lord's. 

^*  Ladj  Marahoot^  I  never  eeuld  have  believed  joa  iU-aatimd ;  yo9, 
iDterrapted  my  ball  last  nigfati  and  my  convenatioa  this  mmwimg  I  I 
shall  sooki  you  if  joo  erer  do  so  again.  And  now  tell  ae  (aa  eorioaitjr  it 
a  weakness  incidental  to  all  women,  no  woman  oaght  to  refbse  to  raMiv 
it  in  another)  whj  €tre  joo  so  pnjadieed  against  that  very  handaami, 
and  very  amostng  Mte  noire  ?" 

*<  Plr^ndioed,  my  dear  child !  I  am  not  in  the  least  prejodioed,"  le^ 
turned  Lady  Marabout.  (Nobody  ever  admitted  to  a  prejudice  that  I 
ever  heard.  It's  a  plant  that  grows  in  all  gardens,  and  is  sedoloidj 
matted  up,  watted,  and  strengthened ;  but  invariably  disavowed  by  its 
sturdiest  cniltivators.)  **  As  for  Chandos  Cbeveley,  I  merely  metiened 
to  you  what  all  town  knows  about  him ;  and  the  dislike  I  have  to  bis 
class  is  one  of  principle^  not  of  prejodiee." 

Lady  Cecti  made  a  moue  mutine : 

<<Ohy  Lady  Marabout!  if  you  go  to  'principle^'  tout  est  pcidal 
^  Principle'  has  been  made  to  bear  the  onus  of  every  private  pique  sinoe 
the  worid  began,  and  has  had  to  answer  for  more  cruelties  and  injusties 
than  any  word  in  the  lang^uage.  The  Romans  flung  the  Christiaas  to 
the  lions  *  on  principle,'  and  the  Europeans  slew  the  Mahomedans  '  on 
principle,'  and  '  principle'  lighted  the  antos-da-f<^  and  signed  to  the  tor- 
mentor to  give  a  turn  more  to  the  rack !  Please  don't  appeal  to  anything 
so  severe  and  hypocritical  k  la  fuis.    Come!   what  are  the  Homers 


sms.'' 


?»» 


Lady  Marabout  laughed,  despite  the  subject 

^  Do  you  think  I  am  a  compiler  of  such  catalogues,  my  love  ?  Pray 
do  not  let  us  talk  any  more  about  Chandos  Cheveley,  he  is  very  Iktle 
worth  it ;  all  I  say  to  yon  is,  be  as  cool  to  him  as  you  can,  without  rude- 
ness, of  course.  I  am  never  at  home  when  he  calls,  and  were  I  you  I 
would  be  always  engaged  when  he  asks  you  to  waits ;  his  arqntinttnrft 
can  in  no  way  benefit  you." 

Lady  Ceeu  gave  a  httle  haughty  toss  of  her  head,  and  lay  back  in  the 
baroucne. 

<<  1  will  judge  of  that !  I  am  not  made  for  fetters  of  any  kiai^  yoa 
know,  and  I  like  to  choose  my  own  acquaintance  as  well  aa  to  choose  mj 
own  dresses.  I  can't  obey  you  either  this  evening,  for  he  adsed  me  to 
put  him  on  my  tablets  for  the  first  waltz  at  Lord  Anisette's  baU,  and  I 
consented.  I  had  no  'engaged'  ready,  unless  I  had  had  a  falsehood 
ready  too,  and  you  woukb't  counsel  tnat,  Lady  Marabout^  I  am  very 
sure?" 

With  which  straightforward  and  perplexing  question  Cecal  Ormshy 
successfully  silenced  her  (^laperone,  by  planting  her  in  that  disagnceaMe 
position  known  as  between  the  horns  of  a  dilemma ;  and  Lady  Marabout, 
shrinking  alike  fiNmi  the  responsilnlity  of  counselling  a  **  necessary  eqmvo- 
cation,"  as  somety  politely  terms  its  indispensable  lies,  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  allowing  Cecil  acquaintance  with  the  pet  mauvais  sujet  of  the 
Amandine  set,  sighed,  wondered  envyinffly  how  Anne  Hautton  would 
act  in  her  place,  and  almost  b^;an  to  wuh  somebody  else  had  had  the 
onerous  stewardship  of  that  br^liant  and  priceless  jewd,  RosediaaooBd'a 
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daoghiir^iioir  dM^tU  j«ml  tluMttoMd  to  U  pimmd  inth  a  will  ofita 
own,  tbe  groaitirt  pMsible  fl*w  in  a  gam  of  para  water,  whwh  th«jr  onl j 
want  to  wintiUata  briiliaBtlj  anMNug'  die  iMJoattrie  dE  MMte^  mmI  let 
kself  be  pUeed  ptanvelj  in  tbe  tettiai^  mmt  suitable  for  it»  nat  can  ba 
aoDccived  in  tba  ejes  of  ladj  lapi<burie8  entmeted  witb  ite  Mde. 

<«Itis  verjodd,'' tbooght  Lady  Maraboat;  *'ibe  aeemt  to  bave tdmi 
a  mucb  greater  &iieT  to  that  odiow  men  than  to  PhiKp^  or  Goodwood, 
or  Fits,  or  any  one  of  tbe  men  who  admire  ber  so  mueb.  I  soppose  I 
always  am  to  be  worried  in  tbie  aort  of  way!  However,  tbera  can  be  no 
real  danger ;  Cbandoa  Cbereley  iatbe  merest  butterfly  flurt,  and  witb  aii 
boa  fanlfes  none  ever  acensed  bim  of  ibrtune-bunting.  Still,  they  say  he 
ia  woaderfnlly  fascinatii^,  and  certainly  he  has  tbe  most  beantmil  voioe 
I  ever  beard;  and  if  Cettl  sbonid  ev«r  like  bim  at  all  I  eoiidd  never  lop^ 
give  myself  and  what  skouid  I  say  to  General  Ormsby  ?" 

Tbe  general,  Ceett's  unele  and  guardian,  it  one  of  tbe  baa t-humooredy 
best-tempered,  and  most  laissez  faire  men  in  the  Service,  but  was,  for  all 
that,  a  perpetual  dead  weight  oa  Lady  Maraboot's  mind  juat  then,  for  was 
Bot  be  tbe  person  to  wboai,  at  the  end  of  tbe  neasnn,  she  would  have  to 
render  up  aceonat  of  the  soeeessea  and  tbe  sbort*comiogB  of  h&t  oba^ 
perone's  career  ? 

*'  Do  you  think  of  proposing  Cbandes  Cbevaley  as  a  smtaUe  allianee 
for  Cecil  Onnsfoy,  my  dear  Helena  ?"  asked  Lady  Hautton,  with  thai 
smile  which  was  felt  to  be  considerably  worse  than  strychnine  by  ber  foes 
and  victims,  at  Anisette  House,  Grosvenor-plaee,  that  night 

**  A  Dieu  ne  plaisel"  prayed  Lady  Marabout,  mentally,  as  she  joined 
in  tbe  Hanttcm  laugh,  and  shivered  under  tbe  stab  of  the  Hautton  sneer, 
which  was  an  excessively  sharp  one.  Lady  Hautton  beings  one  of  a  ratbei 
nnnMTOoa  class  of  eminent  Christians,  so  panoplied  in  the  armour  of 
righteousness  that  they  can  tread,  without  feeling  it,  on  the  tender  feat 
of  others. 

The  evening  was  spoiled  to  Lady  Marabout;  she  fell  morally  and 
guiltily  responsible  for  an  unpardonable  indiscretion  --^  vritb  that  man 
waltzing  with  Ceeil  Ormsby,  her  ^^  graeeful,  gracdess,  giadoua  Graee"  of 
Amandine  visibly  irritated  with  jealousy  at  the  sight,  and  Anne  Hautton 
whispering  behind  her  fan  witb  acidulated  ugnificanoe  certain  remarks  on 
tbe  ^  necessity  of  weeding  your  visiting>list  with  the  utmost  carefulness 
and  severity,  now  that  such  very  queer  pe(^  and  §wik  objeetionaUe 
diameters  were  passed  into  society  ;*'  Lady  Marabout  bad  never  been 
more  miserable  in  ber  life !  She  heard  on  all  sides  admiration  of  Rose« 
diamond's  daughter ;  she  was  gratified  by  seeing  Goodwood,  Fitzbreguet, 
Fulke  Nugent,  every  eligible  man  in  the  room,  suing  for  a  plaoe  on  her 
tablets  ;  she  had  the  deiUgbt  of  beholding  Carruthers  positively  jmn  tba 
insooriante  negligent  beauty's  train ;  and  yet  Anisette  House  was  a 
pro  tempore  psAdemonium  to  Lady  Marabout,  for  Chandos  Cheveley  had 
bis  first  waltz,  and  several  after  it,  and  the  Amandine  aet  were  there  to 
gossip,  and  the  Hautton  clique  to  be  shocked,  at  it* 

'^  Soames,  tell  Mason,  when  Mr.  Cbandoa  Cheveley  calls,  I  am  not  at 
home,"  said  Lady  Marabout,  at  breakfast. 

**  Yes,  my  lady,"  said  Soames,  who  treasured  up  the  order,  and  told  it 
to  Mr.  Cbandoa  Cheveley's  man  at  the  first  opportunity,  though,  greatly 
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to  his  honour,  we  must  admit,  he  did  not  imitate  the  mild  formolm  of  fib, 
and  tell  his  mistress  her  claret  was  not  corked  when  it  was  inoontestablj. 

Cecil  Ormsbj  lifted  her  head  and  looked  across  the  table  at  her  hosten, 
and  the  steady  gaze  of  those  violet  eyes^  which  were  Rosediamood*! 
daughter's  best  weapons  of  war,  so  discomposed  Ladj  Marabout,  that  she 
forgot  herself  sufficiently  to  proffer  Bijou  a  piece  of  bread,  an  un- 
paralleled insult,  which  that  canine  Sybarite  did  not  forgive  all  day  long. 

'^  Not  at  home,  sir,"  said  Mason,  as  duly  directed,  when  Cheveley's  cab 
pulled  up,  a  week  or  two  after  the  general  order,  at  the  door  of  Nou  100, 
espionn^  from  the  windows  of  the  Mar^chale  boudoir  at  No.  110. 

Cheveley  smiled  to  himself  as  his  grey  had  her  head  tume<l,  and  the 
wheel  grated  off  the  trottoir,  while  he  lifted  his  hat  to  Cecil  Ormsby, 
just  visible  between  the  amber  curtains  and  above  the  balcony  flowers  of 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  drawing-room — quite  visible  enough  for  her 
return  smile  and  bow  to  be  seen  in  the  street  by  Cheveley,  in  the  loom  by 
Lady  Marabout 

"  Some  of  Lady  Tattersall's  generalship !"  he  thought,  as  the  grey 
trotted  out  of  the  square.  **  Well !  tant  raieux  perhaps,  I  have  no  bua- 
ness  there.  Cecil  Ormsby  is  not  her  Grace  of  Amandine,  nor  little 
Mar^hale,  and  the  good  lady  is  quite  right  to  brand  me  '  dangerous*  to 
her  charge,  and  pronounce  me  '  inadmissible'  to  her  footmen.  Pve  very 
little  title  to  resent  her  verdict.  Set  me  down  at  the  Travellers , 
Harris!" 

«  My  dearest  Cecil,  whatever  possessed  you  to  bow  to  that  man  T  cried 
Lady  Marabout,  in  direst  distress. 

''  Is  it  not  customary  to  bow  to  one's  acquaintances — I  thought  it  was  r^ 
asked  Lady  Cecil,  with  demure  mischief. 

*'  But,  my  dear,  to  go  to  the  window  when  Mason  is  saying  we  are  not 
at  home!" 

*'  That  isn't  Mason's  fib,  or  Mason's  fault,  Lady  Marabout !"  saggest^ 
Cecil,  with  wicked  emphasis. 

"  There  is  no  falsehood  or  fault  at  all  anywhere — everybody  knows  well 
enough  what '  not  at  home'  means,"  returned  Lady  Marabout,  almost 
pettishly. 

"  Oh  yes,"  laughed  the  young  lady,  saucily.  '^  It  means  *  I  am  at 
home  and  sitting  on  my  causeuse  in  my  drawing-room,  but  I  shall  not  rise 
out  of  it  to  receive  you,  because  you  are  not  worth  the  trouble.'  It's  a 
polite  cut  direct,  and  a  honeyed  rudeness — a  bitter  almond  wrapped  up 
in  a  sugar  drag^,  like  a  good  many  other  bonbons  handed  about  in 
society." 

"  My  dear  Cecil,  you  have  some  very  strange  ideas  ;  you  will  get  called 
satirical  if  you  don't  take  care,"  said  Lady  Marabout,  nervously. 

Cecil  Ormsby's  tone  worried  her,  and  made  her  feei  something  as  she 
felt  when  she  had  a  restive,  half-broken  pair  of  horses  in  her  carriage  for 
the  direction  of  whose  next  plunge  or  next  kick  nobody  could  answer. 

"  And  if  I  am— what  then  ?" 

**  My  dear  child,  you  could  not  anyhow  get  a  more  disadvantageous 
reputation !  It  may  amuse  gentlemen,  though  it  frightens  half  them ; 
but  it  ofiends  all  women  irremediably.  You  see,  there  are  so  few  whom 
it  doesn't  hit  somewhere,"  returned  Lady  Marabout,  quite  innocent  of  the 
neat  satire  of  her  own  last  sentence. 
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Cecil  Ormaby  laughed,  and  threw  herself  down  bj  her  chaperone't 
side: 

**  Never  iniod :  I  can  bear  their  enmity ;  it  is  a  greater  compliment 
than  their  liking.  The  women  whom  women  lore  are  always  quiet, 
colourless,  inoffensire — ^foils.  Lady  Marabout,  tell  me,  why  did  you  give 
that  general  order  to  Mason  ?*' 

'*  I  have  told  you  before,  my  dear.  Because  I  have  no  wbh  to  know 
Mr.  Chandos  Cheveley,"  returned  Lady  Marabout,  as  stiffly  as  she  could 
say  anything.    "  It  is,  as  I  said,  not  from  prejudice,  but  from  prin '* 

**  Lady  Marabout,  if  you  use  that  word  again  I  will  drive  to  uncle 
Orrosby's  rooms  in  the  Albany  and  stay  with  him  for  the  season  ;  I  will, 
positively  1  I  am  sure  ail  the  gentlemen  there  will  be  delighted  to  have 
my  society  !  Pray,  what  are  your  Horror's  crimes?  Did  you  ever  hear 
anything  dishonourable,  mean,  ungenerous,  attributed  to  him  ?  Did  you 
ever  hear  he  broke  his  word,  or  failed  to  act  like  a  gentleman,  or  was  a 
defaulter  at  any  settling  day?** 

Lady  Marabout  required  some  explanation  of  what  a  defaulter  at  a 
settling  day  might  be,  and,  on  receiving  it,  was  compelled  to  confess  that 
she  never  nad  heard  anything  of  that  kind  imputed  to  Chandos  Gheveley : 

*•  Of  course  I  have  not,  my  dear.  The  man  is  a  gentleman,  everybody 
knows,  however  idle  and  improvident  a  one.  If  he  could  be  accused  of 
anything  of  that  kind,  he  would  not  belong  to  such  dubs,  and  associate 
with  such  men  as  he  does.     But  that  is  not  at  all  the  question." 

**  Ne  vous  en  deplaise,  I  think  it  very  much  and  very  entirely  the 
question, "  returned  Lady  Cecil,  with  a  toss  of  her  haughty  little  head. 
*'  If  you  can  bring  nothing  in  evidence,  against  a  man,  it  is  not  right  to 
send  him  to  the  gallows  and  mark  him  '  Format.'  ** 

"  My  dear  Cecil,  there  is  plenty  in  evidence  against  him,''  said  Lady 
Marabout,  with  a  mental  back  glance  to  certain  stories  told  of  the 
**  Amandine  set,"  "  though  not  of  that  kind.  A  man  may  be  perfectly 
unexceptionable  in  his  conduct  with  his  men  friends,  but  very  objection- 
able acquaintance  for  us  to  seek,  all  the  same.'' 

'^  Ah,  I  see !  Lord  Goodwood  may  bet,  and  flirt,  and  lounge  his  days 
away,  and  be  as  fast  a  man  as  he  likes,  and  it  is  all  right,  because  he  is 
the  Bis  ain^;  but  if  Mr.  Cheveley  does  the  same  it  is  all  wrong,  because 
he  is  le  cadet  d'un  cadet,  and  not  worth  forgiving." 

*'  Naturally  it  is,"  returned  Lady  Marabout,  seriously  and  naively. 
"**  But  how  very  oddly  you  put  things,  my  love;  and  why  you  should  in- 
terest yourself  in  this  man,  when  ever}'thing  I  tell  you  is  to  his  disadvan- 
tage, I  cannot  imagine." 

A  remark  that  showed  Lady  Marabout  a  skilful  tactician,  insomuch  as 
it  silenced  Cecil — a  performance  rather  difficult  of  accomplishment. 

*'  I  am  very  glad  I  gave  the  order  to  Mason,"  thought  that  good  lady. 
**  I  only  wish  we  did  not  meet  the  man  in  society;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
help  that.  We  are  all  cards  of  one  pack,  and  get  shuffled  together, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.  I  wish  Philip  would  pay  her  more  attention; 
he  admires  her,  I  can  see,  and  he  can  make  any  woman  like  him  in  ten 
days  when  he  takes  the  trouble  ;  but  he  is  so  tiresome !  She  would  be 
exactly  suited  to  him ;  she  has  all  he  would  exact — beauty,  talent,  good 
blood,  and  even  fortune,  though  that  he  would  not  need.  The  alliance 
would  be  a  great  happiness  to  me.     Well,  he  dines  here  to-night,  and  he 
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fifes  tittt  eoaeert  at  hif  bsmeki  toHooRow  wdrnhy,  ytlj  to  plflue 
Cecil,  I  am  sure.     I  think  it  may  be  en  train." 

With  whieh  pleasant  refleetioa  she  went  to  dnm  in  the  Ring,  thinking 
«bat  her  Mtenal  and  dnemia  duties  would  he  alike  weU  Milled,  and  her 
dnpervne^s  career  well  finished,  if  hj  any  aaMMnt  of  taet,  intrigve, 
finesses,  and  diplomacy  she  could  Hto  to  see  Ceeil  OnMby  sign  henslf 
Ceeil  Carrathers* 

Oppofftaaity  is  a  great  ally  of  Copid's,  and  has  betzajed  stoics  hefcrs 
they  kaew  it  ere  bow.  Lady  Marabout's  pet  project  was  not  so  veij 
▼iSMnsiy  aner  ilL 

'K  that  man  fpereoalr  oat  of  town  r  she  thought,  as  Chereley  pesnd 
I  in  Awendiae's  suw-phaetoB  at  the  ttm. 


IV, 

HOW  LADT  MABABOUT  VALOBOUSLT  DETEBMDIED  fO  GBUBH  TVS  OOB&A. 

Ladt  Marabout  might  wish  Chereley  was  out  of  town — and  wish 
it  devoatly  she  did — but  ih»  wasn't  rery  likely  to  hare  lier  desire  gralt^ 
fied  till  the  geneial  migratioii  should  carry  him  off  in  iU  tide  to  the 
deck  of  a  yacht,  a  kidge  in  die  Highlands,  a  OeroMm  Kmaud,  or  aaj 
one  of  those  myriad  *^  good  houses"  where  nobody  was  so  weleome  as  he^ 
the  best  shot,  the  best  seat,  the  best  wit,  the  best  biUiavd  player,  Ihe 
best  whist  player,  and  the  best  authoiity  on  all  fiidMonabfe  topics,  of  tny 
man  in  En^and.  Chereley  used  to  aver  that  he  Mked  Lady  Maraboali 
thoii^  8he<ietested  him  ;  nay,  that  he  liked  her /or  her  detestation ;  he 
said  it  was  cordial,  sincere,  and  refteshing,  therefotea  trsat  in  the  world 
of  May-Fair ;  still,  hedidn't  like  her  so  weU  as  to  ont  Town  in  the  middle 
of  May  to  oblige  her;  and  though  he  took  her  hint  as  it  was  mesat,  and 
pulled  1^  his  Hansom  no  more  at  her  door,  he  met  her  and  Bosediimnnd'a 
oaoghttf  at  dinners,  balls,  concerts,  momiag-parties  ianomenUe:  ke 
saw  them  in  the  Ring ;  he  was  seen  by  them  at  the  Opera;  he  came 
across  them  constantly  in  the  gyration  of  London  fife ;  n^ht  after  nkht 
Lady  Cecil  persisted  in  writing  his  name  in  her  tablets;  eveniB^ after 
avening  a  biiarre  fiate  worried  Lady  Marabout,  by  puttii^  him  on  Uie  left 
hand  of  her  priceless  charge  at  a  dinaer-pmrty ;  day  after  day  all  the 
harmony  of  a  coacert  was  marred  to  her  ear  by  seeing  her  Honeer  taUdng 
^  Beethov«n  and  Moiart,  chamber  music  and  hnrura  ranmc  in  Cedl's: 
norning  after  morning  gall  was  poured  into  her  kmcheon  sherry,  and 
wormwood  mingled  in  her  yol-au-Teut,  by  being  told,  with  hmok  bms- 
chief,  by  her  desired  belle-fille,  that  she  "  had  seen  Mr«  Cheveley  ieaung 
on  the  rails,  smoking,"  when  she  had  taken  her  post  d^je^iDer  oante& 
'<  Chandos  Chev^y  getting  up  before  noon !  He  wnui  mean  aoaaeriBOg 
nnasaal  1"  thought  her  cha^rone. 

^  Hefeaa  has  set  her  h^urt  on  securing  Ceeil  Ormsby  for  Camthot. 
I  hope  she  may  succeed  better  than  she  did  with  poor  GU)odwood  last 
season,"  laughed  Lady  Hautton,  with  her  inimitable  sneer,  gUncing  at 
the  young  lady  in  question  at  a  basaar  in  Willis's  Rooms,  selling  ross- 
buds  for  aaythtng  she  liked  to  ask  for  them,  and  Queens  (tied  up  with 
blue  ribbon !)  half  a  guinea  the  half-doaen,  at  the  Marabout  stall.  Lady 
Hautton  had  just  been  paying  a  charitable  visit  to  St.  Cecilia'a  Ba- 
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jbge,  of  wUdi  die  wae  hetd  patronen,  wheie,  banng  floated  on  with 
BSDch  ben^paibr,  been  wonhipped  by  a  sdeot  Htiler  toadj  troupe,  ad- 
nioifltered  spintaal  cootolatioQ  with  admiraUe  oondeioeomoB,  aod  dis- 
tributed iUwainated  testa  for  the  adoniment  of  the  walls  aod  xefreth- 
meot  of  the  sools,  she  was  natorally  in  a  Christian  frame  of  mind 
towards  her  neighbours.  Lady  Marabout  eaught  the  remark — ^as  she 
was  intended  to  do  and  thought  it  not  quite  a  pleasant  ooe^  peut-4tre  ; 
hirt,  my  good  sir,  did  you  ever  know  those  estimable  people,  who  spend 
all  their  time  fitting  themselves  for  another  world,  ever  take  the  trouUe 
to  aaake  tfaeaMelvee  decently  agreeable  in  Uie  present  one  ?  The  little 
pleasant  courtesies,  a&bilities,  generosities,  and  kindnesses,  that  rub  the 
edge  off  the  flint*stones  of  the  Via  Dolorosa,  are  quite  beneath  the  attea* 
taoQ  of  Mary  the  Saint,  and  only  get  attended  to  by  Martha  the  Worldly,, 
poor  volage  thing !  who  is  fit  for  nothing  more  serviceable  and  pront* 
able! 

Lady  Marabout  had  set  her  heart  on  Cecil  Ormsby's  filling  that 
poet  of  hoDour  of  which  no  living  woman  was  hardly  deserving,  in  her 
o|AnioB — that  of  *^  Philip's  wife"  (an  individual  who  had  been,  for  so 
many  years,  a  fond  ideal,  a  haunting  anxiety,  and  a  dreaded  rival,  en 
m^me  temps,  to  her  imagination) ;  sIm  was  a  little  bit  of  a  match-maker 
— she  had,  over  and  over  again,  arranged  the  most  admirable  and  suit- 
able alliances;  alliances  that  would  never  have  given  Sir  C.  C«  one 
bit  of  trouble,  that  would  have  shamed  the  scepticism  of  the  world  in 
general,  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  holy  bonds,  and  brought  eveiy 
refractory  man  to  the  steps  of  St  George's — alliances,  that  would  have 
eooie  off  with  ^  greatest  ^clat,  but  for  one  tnAmg  hindrance  and  diffi- 
colty — that  the  people  most  necessary  to  the  arraogements  could  never 
by  any  chance  be  brought  to  view  uiem  in  the  same  light,  and  wore 
eertain  to  give  her  diplomacy  the  croc-en-jambe  at  the  very  moment 
of  ita  cubnmating  glory  aod  finishing  finesses.  She  was  a  Uttle  bit  of 
a  match-maker — most  kind-hearted  women  are;  the  tinder  they  play 
with  is  aMMh  better  lef^  alone,  but  thbt  don't  remember  that !  Like 
efcikben  in  a  forest  they  think  they'll  light  a  pretty  bright  fire,  just  for 
fun,  and  never  reoMmber  what  a  seared,  drMtry  waste  that  fire  may 
vialce,  or  what  a  prairie  conflagration  it  may  stretch  into  before  it's 
i*opped. 

**  Cecil  Onnsby  is  a  terrible  flirt,"  said  Lady  Hautton,  to  Mis.  Ronde- 
Jitia,  glancing  at  the  rapid  sale  of  the  rosebuds  and  cigars,  the  bunched 
«f  viclets  and  the  sprays  of  lilies  of  the  valley,  in  which  Rosediamond's 
daughter  was  doing  such  thriving  business  at  sodi  extravagant  profits^ 
while  the  five  Ladies  Hautton — the  confounded  quintette,  as  we  call 
them ;  not  politely,  I  grant,  but  these  women  are  so  oppressive ! — pre- 
aided  solemnly  over  objets  de  vertu,  and  ardoles  of  gorgeous  splendour, 
which  threatened  to  be  left  on  hand,  and  go  in  a  tombola,  as  igno- 
niiiiously  as  a  beauty  afler  half  a  dozen  seasons,  left  unwooed  and  unwon, 
goes  to  the  p^le-m^le  raffle  of  German  Bad  society,  aod  is  sold  off  at  the 
Boish  to  an  unknown  of  the  Line,  or  a  Civil  Service  fellow,  with  five  hun- 
dred a  year.  "Was  Cecil  a  flirt?"  wondered  Lady  Marabout.  (Farbeit 
^rom  me  to  say.  I  dare  say  she  was  a  little  bit.  Anne  Boleyn  had  her 
head  off  for  flirting ;  but  if  similar  decapitation  were  entailed  by  the  soft 
p£ch^  v^iel  now4i-days,  what  would  become  of  the  beau  sexe  ?•— they'd 
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be  all  of  them  as  headlefs  in  an  instant  as  the  sign  of  that  satirical  hostdry 
called  the  '*  Good  Woman/')  Lady  Marabout  was  fain  to  confess  to  herself 
that  she  thought  she  was— nay,  that  she  hoped  she  was :  if  it  wasn^ 
flirtbg,  that  way  in  which  she  smiled  on  Chandos  Cbeveley,  sold  him 
cigarettes,  laughed  with  him  over  the  ices  and  nectarines  he  fetched  her, 
and  positively  invested  him  with  the  cordon  d'honneur  of  a  little  bou- 
quet of  roses  d'amour,  for  which  twenty  men  sned,  and  he  (give  Satan 
his  due)  did  not  even  ask — if  it  wasn  t  flirting,  whcU  wa$  iif  Lady 
Marabout  shivered  at  the  suggestion ;  and  though  she  was,  on  principle, 
excessively  severe  on  flirting,  she  could  be  very  glad  of  what  she  dian*€ 
approve,  when  it  aided  her,  on  occasion — like  most  other  people — and 
would  so  far  have  agreed  with  Talleyrand,  as  to  welcome  the  worst  dime 
(of  coquetry)  as  far  less  a  sin  than  the  unpardonable  faute  of  en- 
couraging a  Horror ! 

*'  I  can't  send  Cecil  away  firom  the  stall,  as  if  she  were  a  naoghty 
child,  and  I  can't  order  the  man  out  of  Willis's  Rooms,"  thought  that 
unhappy  and  fatally-worried  lady,  as  she  presided  behind  her  stall,  an 
emphatic  witness  of  the  truth  of  the  poeticism  that  "  grief  smiles  and 
gives  no  sign,"  insomuch  as  she  looked  the  fairest,  sunniest,  best-looking, 
and  best-tempered  Dowager  that  ever  shrouded  herself  in  Chantilly  lace. 

*'  I  do  think  those  ineligible,  detrimental,  objectionable  persons  ought 
not  to  be  let  loose  on  society  as  they  are,"  she  pondered;  *'  let  them  have 
their  clubs  and  their  mess  breakfasts,  their  Ascot  and  thwr  Newmarket, 
their  lansquenet  parties  and  their  handicap  pigeon  matches,  if  they  like; 
but  to  have  them  come  amongst  tfs  as  they  do,  asked  everywhere  if  tfaey 
happen  to  have  good  blood  and  good  ton,  free  to  waltz  and  flirt  and  sing^ 
and  show  all  sorts  of  attention  to  marriageable  girls,  while  all  the  wbiJs 
they  are  no  more  available  for  anything  serious  than  if  they  were  dab 
stewards  or  cabmen — creatures  that  live  on  their  fashionable  aroma,  and 
can*t  afford  to  buy  the  very  bottles  of  bouquets  on  their  toilette-tables — 
fast  men,  too,  who,  knowing  they  can  never  marry  themselves,  make  a  prac- 
tice of  turning  marriage  into  ridicule,  and  help  to  set  all  the  eligibles  more 
dead  against  it  than  they  are, — to  have  them  come  promiscuously  among 
the  very  best  people,  with  nothing  to  distinguish  them  as  dangerous,  or 
label  them  as  '  ought  to  be  avoided,' — it's  dreadful !  it's  a  sodal  evil !  it 
ought  to  be  remedied !  They  muzzle  dogs  in  June,  why  can't  they  label 
Horrors  in  the  season  ?  I  mustn't  send  poor  little  Bijou  out  for  a  walk  in 
Kensington  Gardens  without  a  string,  these  men  ought  not  to  go  abootin 
society  without  restriction:  a  snap  of  Bijou's  doesn't  do  half  such  mis- 
chief as  a  smile  of  theirs !" 

And  Lady  Marabout  chatted  across  the  stall  to  his  Grace  of  Doncaster, 
and  entrapped  him  into  purchases  of  fitting  ducal  prodigality,  and  smiled 
on  scores  of  people  she  didn't  know,  in  pleasant  pro  tempore  expediency 
that  had,  like  most  expediency  in  our  day,  its  ultimate  goal  in  thwpums 
and  pockets,  and  longed  for  some  select  gendarmerie  to  clear  Willis's 
Rooms  of  her  Ck>bra  Capella,  and  kept  an  eye  all  the  while  on  Cecil 
Ormsby — Cecil,  selling  off  everything  on  the  stall  by  sheer  force  of  her 
bright  violet  eyes,  receiving  ten- pound  notes  for  guinea  trifles,  maldng  ha 
Bourse  rise  as  high  as  she  liked,  courted  for  a  spray  of  mignionette  as 
entreatingly  as  ever  Law  was  courted  in  the  Rue  Qnincampoix  for 
Mississippi  scrip,  served  by  a  corps  d'^lite^  in  whom  she  had  aetoallj 
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enKsted  Cftirathen,  Goodwood,  Folke  Nugent,  Fitibreguet,  and  plenty 
of  the  most  desirable  and  most  desired  men  in  town,  yet  of  which — oh 
the  obstinacy  of  women ! — she  had  actually  made  Chandos  Cheyeley, 
with  the  croix  dlionneur  of  those  wicked  roalin  little  roses  d'amour  in  Kis 
ooat,  positively  the  captain  and  the  chef! 

^  It  is  enough  to  break  one's  heart !"  thought  Lady  Marabout,  wincing 
under  the  Hautton  glance,  which  she  saw  only  the  plainer  because  she 
fDCuldnU  see  it  at  all,  and  which  said  with  horrible  distinctness,  "  There 
is  that  man,  who  can  hardly  keep  his  own  cab,  who  floats  on  society  like 
a  pleasure-boat,  without  rudder,  ballast,  or  anchors,  of  whom  I  have  told 
you,  in  virtuous  indignation  and  Christian  charity,  fifby  thousand  naughty 
atories,  who  visits  that  wicked,  notorious  little  Mar^chale,  who  belongs  to 
the  Amandine  set,  who  is  everything  that  he  ought  not  and  nothing  that 
he  ought  to  be,  who  is  le  cadet  d'un  cadet,  who  hasn't  a  penny  he  doesn't 
make  by  a  well-made  betting-book  or  a  dashed-off  magazine  article, — 
there  he  is  flirting  all  day  at  your  own  stall  with  Rosediamond's 
daughter,  and  yon  haven't  the  savoir  faire,  the  strength  of  will,  the  tact, 
the  proper  feeling,  to  stop  it !"  To  all  of  which  charges  Lady  Marabout 
humbly  bent  her  head,  metaphorically  speaking,  and  writhed,  in  petto^ 
under  the  glance  of  her  ancient  enemy,  while  she  talked  and  laughed 
with  the  Duke  of  Doncaster.  C.  Petronius,  talking  epicurianisms  and 
jeux  de  mots  while  the  life-blood  was  ebbing  away  at  every  breath,  was 
nothing  to  the  suffering  and  the  fortitude  of  Helena,  Lady  Marabout, 
turning  a  smiling,  sunny,  tranquil  countenance  to  the  world  in  front 
of  her  stall,  while  that  world  could  see  Chandos  Cheveley  admitted 
behind  it  I 

**  I  must  do  something  to  stop  this !"  thought  Lady  Marabout,  with 
the  desperation  of  a  Charlotte  Corday. 

'*  Is  Cheveley  going  in  for  the  Ormsby  tin  ?"  said  Amandine  to  Ejrre 
Lee.  <*  Best  thing  he  could  do,  eh  ?  But  Lady  Tattersall  and  the 
trustees  would  cut  up  rough,  I  am  afraid." 

*'  What  does  Chandos  mean  with  that  daughter  of  Rosediamond's  ?" 
wondered  her  Grace,  annoyedly.  She  had  had  him  some  time  in  her 
own  rose  chains,  and  when  ladies  have  driven  us  long  in  that  sort  of 
harness,  they  could  double-thong  us  with  all  the  might  of  their  little 
hands,  if  they  fancy  we  are  trying  to  break  away. 

*'  Is  Chandos  Cheveley  turning  fortune-hunter  ?  I  suppose  he  would 
like  Lady  Cecil's  money  to  pay  off  his  Ascot  losses,"  said  Mrs.  Mar^ale, 
with  a  malin  laugh.  At  Ascot,  the  day  before,  he  had  not  gone  near  her 
carriage ;  the  year  before  he  had  driven  her  down  in  her  mail-phaeton  : 
sequiiur,  what  would  there  be  too  black  to  say  of  him  now  f 

''I  must  do  something  to  stop  thb!"  determined  Lady  Marabout, 
driving  homewards,  and  glancing  at  Cecil  Ormsby,  as  that  young  lady  lay 
back  in  the  carriage,  un  pen  rdveuse  for  Rosediamond's  brilliant  daughter, 
a  little  bit  grave,  a  little  bit  distraite  after  her  day's  campaign—signs  of 
the  times  terrifically  ominous  to  her  chaperone,  skilled  in  reading  such 
ineteorok>gieal  omens.  But  how  was  the  drag  to  be  put  on  the  wheel  ? 
That  momentous  question  absorbed  Lady  Marabout  through  her  toilette 
that  evening,  pursued  her  to  dinner,  haunted  her  through  two  soirees, 
kept  her  wide  awake  all  night,  woke  up  with  her  to  her  early  coffee,  and 
flavoured  the  potted  tongue  and  the  volaille  a  U  Richelieu  she  took  for 
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herkvtkftit  ^  I  ean't  torn  the  bibq  oat  of  town,  and  I  en't  teO  people 
to  strike  him  off  their  Ttshiag-lifti,  and  i  can't  thot  Cecil  nod  myadf 
up  in  this  honw  as  if  it  were  n  oonrent ;  and,  n  to  tpenkti^to  her,  it  is 
Bot  the  slighteft  me.  She  has  sooh  a  waj  of  patting  things  tiiat  one  em 
never  deny  their  truth,  or  reason  them  away,  as  one  can  wiA  other  giih. 
Pond  as  I  am  of  her,  Ae*s  fearfully  diffieoit  to  mam^.  Still  I  owe  it 
as  a  sacred  dotj  to  poor  Reeedianiond  and  the  General,  who  says  he  plseea 
each  implicit  confidence  in  me,  to  interfere.  It  is  my  duty ;  it  can't  be 
helped.  I  must  speak  to  Chandos  Cheveley  himself.  I  have  no  r^t  to 
oonsoH  my  own  scruples  when  so  much  is  at  stake,"  yaWondj  deterauned 
Lady  Marabout,  resolved  to  follow  stem  moral  roles,  and,  when  right  was 
right,  to  let  <<  le  diahle  prendre  le  fruit" 

To  be  a  perfect  femme  du  raonde,  I  take  it,  ladies  must  weed  oat  eely 
in  Hfe  all  such  little  contemptible  weaknesses  as  a  dislike  to  wonnJing 
other  people;  and  a  perfect  femme  du  monde,  ^refere,  Lady  Marabout 
was  not,  and  never  would  be.  Nohow  could  she  acquire  Anne  button's 
invaluable  sneer — nohow  could  she  imitate  that  estiiaable  pietistfs  de^g^ 
fel  way  of  dropping  little  icy-barbed  sentences,  under  whtofa  I  have  known 
the  bravest  to  dirmk  and  levant,  froaen  out  of  her  path  poor  toujouw. 
Lady  Marabout  was  grieved  if  she  broke  the  head  off  a  flower  needlesdy, 
and  she  eouM  not  cure  herself  of  ^e  same  lingering  b^tise  in  dislftiag 
to  say  a  thing  that  pained  anybody ;  it  is  incidental  to  the  De  Bonocsur 
Uooa— Carruthers  inherits  it — and  I  have  seen  fellows  spared  throi^  it, 
whom  he  could  else  have  withered  into  the  depths  of  theb  boots  by  one 
of  his  satirical  mots.  So  she  did  not  go  to  her  task  of  ^Making  to 
Chandos  Cheveley,  armed  at  all  points  for  the  encounter,  and  takiB^ 
^easure  in  feeling  the  ^dge  of  her  rapier,  as  Lady  Hautton  would  have 
done.  The  Cobra  was  dimgerous,  and  must  be  cmsAied,  but  Lady  Mara- 
bout did  not  very  much  relish  setting  her  heel  on  it;  it  was  a  glittering, 
terrible,  mvch-to-be-feared,[and  much-to-be-abused  seipent,— but  it  might 
fiel  all  the  same,  you  see. 


BOW  x«4iyr  ibUUBouT  juxxufuobd  ths  csbushivo,  axd  wHijr  ana  ^jJMMSk 

THBaEBT. 

**  I  DiaiJKB  the  man  on  principle,  but  I  don't  want  to  pain  hin,"  ^ 
dioi^[;ht,  sigfabg  for  the  Hautton  stem  savmr  faire  and  Achilles  inpeae- 
trability,  and  goading  hcn^  on  with  the  remembrance  of  dirty  and 
General  Ormd[>y,  when  the  of^xntunity  she  had  resolved  to  seek  praented 
itself  accidentally  at  a  breakfast  at  Lady  Greorge  Frangipane's  toy  vBIa 
at  Fnlham,  and  she  found  herself  comparatively  alone  (alone  always  tir 
used  in  a  comparative  sense  through  the  season)  in  the  loae-gardea  with 
Cheveley,  for  once  without  CecB's  teirihle  violet  eyes  upon  W.  '^  WHl 
Toa  allow  fl»e  a  few  words  with  you,  Mr.  Cheveley  ?"  she  asked,  in  her 
Uaadest  manner— 4lie  kindljr  hypocrite !  The  bk>w  must  he  dealt,  but  it 
might  as  well  he  softened  with  a  few  chloroform  fumes,  and  not  stroek 
savagely  widi  an  iron-spiked  maoe. 

Cheveley  raised  his  eyes.  (^'How  sad  they  lookr  thought  Lady 
Marabout)     '<  With  me?     With  the  greatest  pleasme  T 

"  He  is  a  mere  fortune-hunter.  I  will  not  spare  him,  I  am  resolved," 
determined  Lady  Marabout,  as  she  toyed  with  her  parasol  handle^  re- 
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jBark«i  ineideDtallj  how  mrnqvaUed  Lady  €r%orge  wm  in  tosm,  especiallv 
in  the  tea-rose,  and  d«alt  blow  No.].  *' Mr.CheYcleyy  I  an  going  to  speak 
to  joa  Tery  frankly.  I  eoDsider  franknefs  ia  aU  tiuiigs  beit,  myself-^-—* 

Chereley  bowed,  and  wailed  tligbtly* 

^*  I  wish  he  would  answer,  it  would  jnake  it  so  nmoh  easier ;  he  will 
eoly  look  at  one  with  those  eyes  of  his,  and  eertainly  they  are  splendid  T 
tMight  L^dy  liambottt,  as  she  west  on  qatddy,  on  the  same  prineipb 
as  the  Ckaseean  Indiens  approach  an  abattis  at  donUe^iaiok.  ^^  When 
Ijoid  Rosediaoiond  died  last  year  he  left,  as  probably  yon  are  aware,  his 
daagfater  in  my  sde  care;  it  was  a  great  responsibility  rery  great-— 
and  I  feel,  of  coarse,  that  I  shall  have  to  answer  to  him  far  my  discharge 
of  it." 

Lady  Marabout  didn't  say  wither  RoeediaaMad  wis  aocostomed  to 
visit  her  per  medium,  and  hear  her  moeooat  of  her  stewardship  nightly 
^itoaghataUe-okw;  bat  we  mast  suppose  that  he  was.  CheWey  bowed 
again,  and  didn't  inquire,  not  being  spirttaally  interested. 

''  Why  won't  he  speak?''  thoi^t  Lady  Maraboat  ^  That  I  haire 
not  been  blind  to  your  very  marked  attentioa  to  my  dear  Cecil,  I  think 
yon  BHist  be  aware,  Mr.  Cheveley,  and  it  is  on  that  iiifaiect,  indeed, 
that  I " 

<<  Wished  to  speak  to  xm?  I  nnderstand !"  said  Cheveley  as  she 
panaed,  with  that  fiaint  smile,  half  sad,  half  proud,  that  perplexed  Lady 
Ifan^Kmt  "  You  are  about  to  insinuate  to  me  gently  that  those  atten- 
tions have  been  exceedingly  distasteful  to  you,  exceedingly  vnacceptaUe 
in  me ;  you  would  remind  me  ikmt  Lady  Cecil  Ornuby  is  a  beaufy  and 
aa  heiress,  and  that  I  am  a  fYn*tune-hunter,  wliose  designs  are  seen 
thioogh  and  motires  fooad  out;  yon  wonld  hint  to  me  tlwt  our  intcr- 
eonrae  must  eease :  is  it  not  so?" 

Lady  Marabout,  cursed  with  that  obstinate,  ill-bred,  nnextingnishabfe 
weakness  lor  truth  incidental  and  ever  feital  to  the  De  Bonooeuriy 
noaldn't  say  that  it  was  not  what  she  was  going  to  obsenre  to  him,  but  it 
was  exceeding^  unpleasant,  now  it  was  put  in  sooh  pUin,  vncompU- 
aaentary  terms,  to  admit  to  the  man's  laoe  that  she  was  about  to  tell  htm 
he  was  a  sMroenary  schemer,  whose  attentions  only  sprang  from  a  law- 
less pasnon  for  the  beaux  yenx  of  Cecil's  cassette.  She  would  have  toU 
him  afl  that,  and  mudi  more,  with  greatest  dignity  and  efiect,  if  he 
hadn't  aaticipattd  her ;  bat  to  have  her  weapon  parried  befove  it  was 
fiairly  oat  of  its  shea<h  unnerved  her  am  at  the  outset.  "  What  wotdd 
Anne  Hautton  do?  Dear  me!  there  never  was  anybody  perpetually 
placed  in  saeh  wretched  positions  as  I  am !"  thought  Lady  Marabout,  as 
she  played  with  her  parasol,  and  murmured  somethiag;  not  very  clear 
relative  to  ^*  responsibility"  and  ^  not  desirable,"  two  words  as  iniallibly 
a  part  of  Lady  Marabout's  stock  in  trade  as  a  sneer  at  the  '^  swells"  is  ec 
I\imeh's,  How  she  sighed  for  some  cold,  nonchalant,  bitter  seotenoay 
saeh  as  the  fiaotton  r^poioire  could  have  supplied !  how  she  scorned 
heraelf  ibr  her  own  weakness  and  lack  of  severity  I  But  she  woukln't  have 
xdished  hurting  a  burghur's  ieehngs,  ihovgh  she  had  seen  him  in  the  venr 
act  af  stealing  her  jeii^-boxes,  by  taxing  him  widi  the  tMt;  and  though 
the  serpent  mmsi  be  crushed,  ihe  crushing  began  to  give  Lady  Marabout 
neuralgic  twinges.  She  was  no  more  able  to  say  the  stem  things  she  had 
rehearsed  and  resolved  upon,  than  she  was  able  to  stab  him  with  her 
parasol,  or  strangle  him  with  her  handkerchief. 
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**  I  guessed  rightly  what  yoa  were  about  to  say  to  me?**  said  CheTeley, 
who  seemed  somehow  or  other  to  hare  taken  ail  the  talk  into  his  own 
hands,  and  to  have  become  the  master  of  the  position.  ^^  I  Uiought  so. 
I  do  not  wonder  at  your  construction ;  I  cannot  blame  you  for  your  re- 
solution. Lady  Cecil  has  some  considerable  fortune,  they  say  ;  it  is  rerj 
natural  that  you  should  have  imagined  a  man  like  myself,  with  no  wealth 
■save  a  good  name^  which  only  serves  to  make  lack  of  wealth  more  con- 
spicuous, incapable  of  seeking  her  society  for  any  better,  higher,  more 
disinterested  motive  than  that  of  her  money;  it  was  not  charitable,  per^ 
haps,  to  decide  unhesitatingly  that  it  was  impossible  I  could  be  drawn  to 
her  by  any  other  attraction,  that  it  was  imperative  I  must  be  dead  to 
everything  in  her  that  g^ves  her  a  nobler  and  a  higher  charm ;  but  it  was 
Tery  natural,  and  one  learns  never  to  hope  for  the  miracle  of  a  charitable 
judgment,  even  from  Lady  Marabout !" 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Cheveley,  indeed  you  mistake  V*  began  Lady  Mara- 
bout, restlessly.  That  was  a  little  bit  of  a  story,  he  didn't  mistake  at  all; 
but  Lady  Marabout,  collapsing  like  an  india-rubber  ball  under  ihe  prick 
of  a  sarcasm,  shivered  all  over  at  his  words,  hb  voice,  his  slight  sad 
«mile.  "  The  man  is  as  dreadful  as  Cecil,**  she  thought ;  ^'  he  puts  thmgs 
so  horribly  clearly !" 

<*  Mistake  ?  I  do  not  think  I  do.  Tou  have  thought  all  this,  and 
yery  naturally;  but  now  hear  me  for  a  moment.  I  have  sought  Lady 
Cecil's  society,  that  is  perfectly  true ;  we  have  been  thrown  together  in 
society,  very  often  accidentally ;  sometimes,  I  admit,  through  mj  own 
seeking.  Few  men  could  be  with  her  and  be  steeled  against  her.  I 
have  been  with  her  too  much ;  but  I  sought  her  at  first  carelessly,  then 
irresistibly  and  unconsciously,  never  with  the  motive  you  attribute  to  me. 
I  am  not  as  utterly  beg&;ared  as  you  deem  me,  but  neither  am  I  entirely 
barren  of  honour.  Beheve  me.  Lady  Marabout,  my  pride  alone  would 
be  amply  sufficient  to  raise  a  barrier  between  me  and  Cecil  stronger  than 
any  that  could  be  opposed  to  me  by  others.  Yesterday  I  casually  over> 
heard  words  from  Amandine  which  showed  me  that  society,  like  you,  has 
put  but  one  construction  on  the  attention  I  have  paid  her — a  consbvction 
I  might  have  foreseen  hod  I  not  been  unconsciously  fascinated,  and  for- 
getful, for  the  time,  of  the  infallible  whispers  of  my  kind  friends.  Her 
fortune,  I  know,  was  never  numbered  among  her  attractions  for  me ;  so 
little,  that  now  that  Amandine's  careless  words  have  reminded  me  of  the 
yerdict  of  society,  I  shall  neither  seek  her  nor  see  her  again.  Scores  of 
men  marry  women  for  their  money,  and  their  money  alone,  but  I  am  not 
one  of  them;  with  my  own  precarious  fortunes,  only  escaping  mia 
because  I  am  not  rich  enough  to  tempt  ruin,  I  would  never  take  advan- 
tage of  any  interest  I  may  have  excited  in  her,  to  speak  to  her  of  a  lore 
that  the  world  would  tell  her  was  only  another  name  for  avarice  and  sel- 
fishness. I  dare  not  trust  myself  with  her  longer,  perhaps.  I  am  no 
god  to  answer  for  my  self-control ;  but  you  need  not  fear ;  my  own  honour 
will  bar  me  from  her  more  surely  than  any  obstacles  you  conUl  remind 
me  of.  I  shall  leave  town  to-morrow  ;  what  I  may  suffer  matters  not 
Lady  Cecil  is  safe  from  me  !  Whatever  you  may  have  heard  of  my  &ults^ 
follies,  or  vices,  none  ever  told  you,  I  think,  ifaiat  I  broke  my  word  P* 

*'  And  when  the  man  said  that,  my  dear  Philip,  I  assure  you  I  felt  as 
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guilty  as  if  I  had  done  him  some  horrible  wrongs ;  he  stood  there  with 
Bis  head  up,  looking  at  me  with  his  sad  proad  eyes — and  they  are  beau- 
tiful I — till,  positively,  I  could  almost  have  cried — I  could,  indeed,  for 
though  I  don't  like  him  on  principle,  I  couldn't  help  pitying  him,"  said 
Lady  Marabout,  in  a  subsequent  relation  of  the  scene  to  her  son. 
*'  Wasn't  it  a  terrible  position  ?  I  was  as  near  as  possible  forgettine 
eTcrything  due  to  poor  Rosediamond,  and  saying  to  him  that  I  believed 
Cecil  liked  him  and  would  never  like  anybody  else,  but,  thank  Heaven ! 
I  remembered  myself,  and  checked  myself  in  time.  If  it  had  been  any- 
body but  Chandos  Cheveley,  I  should  really  have  admired  him,  he  spoke 
so  nobly  and  he  looked  so  gallant !  When  he  lifted  his  hat  and  left  me, 
though  I  ought  to  have  been  glad  (and  I  was  glad,  of  course)  that 
Cecil  would  be  free  &om  the  society  of  anybody  so  objectionable  and  so 
dangerous,  I  felt  wretched  for  him — I  did  indeed.  It  is  so  hard  always 
to  be  placed  in  such  miserable  positions  !"  By  which  you  will  perceive 
that  the  triumphant  crushing  of  Lady  Marabout's  Cobra  didn't  afford  her 
the  unmixed  gratification  she  had  anticipated. 

*^  I  have  done  what  was  my  duty  to  poor  Rosediamond,  and  what 
General  Ormsby's  confidence  merited,"  she  solaced  herself  that  day, 
feeling  uncomfortably  and  causelessly  guilty,  she  hardly  knew  why, 
when  she  saw  Chandos  Cheveley  keeping  sedulously  with  the  *^  Aman- 
dine set,"  and  read  in  Cecil's  tell-tale  face  wonder,  perplexity,  and 
r^ret  thereat,  till  the  Frangipane  fite  came  to  an  end.  She  had 
appeased  the  manes  of  feu  Rosediamond,  who,  to  her  imagination, 
always  appeared  sitting  up  aloft  keeping  watch  over  the  discharge 
of  her  chaperone's  duties,  but  she  had  a  secret  and  horrible  dread  that 
she  had  excited  the  wrath  of  Rosediamond's  daughter.  She  had 
driven  her  Horror  off  the  scene,  it  is  true,  but  she  could  not  feel  that  she 
had  altogether  come  off  the  best  in  the  contest.  Anne  Hautton  had 
congratulated  her,  indeed,  on  having  '^  acted  with  decision  at  last,*^  but 
then  she  had  marred  it  all  by  asking  if  Carruthers  was  likely  to  be 
engaged  to  Cecil  p  And  Lady  Marabout  had  been  forced  to  coufess  he 
was  not ;  Philip,  when  pressed  by  her  that  very  rooming  to  be  a  little 
attentive  to  Cecil,  having  shaken  his  head  and  laughed : 

'*  She's  a  bewitching  girl,  mother,  but  she  don't  bewitch  me !  Ton 
know  what  Shakspeare  says  of  wooing,  wedding,  and  repentance.  I've 
no  fancy  for  the  inseparable  trio !" 

Altogether,  Lady  Marabout  was  far  from  peace  and  tranquillity,  though 
the  Cobra  vxis  crushed  as  she  drove  away  from  the  Frangipane  breakfast, 
and  she  wasn't  nearer  them  when  Cecil  turned  her  eyes  upon,  her  with  a 
qoestion  worse  to  Lady  Marabout's  ear  than  the  roar  of  a  Lancaster 
battery. 

'*  What  have  you  said  to  him?" 

"  My  dear  Cecil !  What  have  I  swd  to  whom  ?"  returned  Lady 
Marabout,  with  Machiavellian  surprise. 

"  You  know  well  enough^  Lady  Marabout!  What  have  you  said  to 
him — to  Mr.  Cheveley?" 

Cecil's  impetuosity  invariably  knocked  Lady  Marabout  down  at  one 
blow,  as  a  ball  knocks  down  the  pegs  at  lawn  billiards.  She  rallied 
after  the  shock,  but  not  successfully,  and  tried  at  coldness  and  decision, 
as  recommended  by  Hautton  prescriptions. 
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<«Mj  dear  CmI,  I  have  mLi  to  kim  wlMt  I  tfaiBk  ii  my  dntj  torn  to 
hiM.     BespoMUeasIamfbryoa " 

^  BMponsiUr  for  bm.  Lady  Mavaboiit  ?  ladeed  jom  are  not.  I  wm 
rafpennble  for  mjwe\£V'  iatarrapied  Ladj  Cecily  wUk  duit  haaglily  aiek 
of  iier  ejebrowt  and  that  flash  on  her  hie  before  which  Lady  Marafaoii 
was  powerless.     ^<  What  hare  voa  said  to  him  ?     I  tattf  know !" 

^  I  said  yery  little  to  him  iadeed,  my  dear;  be  said  it  aU  hiiaaetf.** 

^  What  did  he  say  himself?'* 

^  I  mtu^  teUber — she  is  so  dreadfolly  persisteat,*'  dioaght  die  unhappy 
and  hadgered  Peeress ;  and  teD  her  she  did,  bei»g  a  means  of  leswoiag 
the  yoong  lady's  interest  in  the  sntject  of  discaasion  as  little  jndBcioas  as 
she  could  w^  have  hit  upon. 

Lady  Cecil  listened,  siknt  for  oaee^  shading  her  foce  wi^  htr  parssol, 
diading  the  teaia  that  gathered  on  h^  lashM  and  rolled  down  her  ddi- 
oate  fladied  cheeks,  at  the  recital  of  Chaadas  Cheveley's  word%  hoax  her 
diaperone's  sight. 

Lady  Marabout  gathered  oonrage  from  the  tranquilfity  withwhidi  her 
recital  was  heard. 

"  You  see,  my  lore^  Chaados  Cher^ey's  own  honour  points  in  the 
same  direction  with  my  jadgmeat,"  she  wound  up,  in  oonetasioa.  "  He 
has  acted  rightly  at  ImI,  I  allow,  and  if  yoa  —if  you  faanre  for  the 
moment  folt  a  tinge  c£  warmer  interest  in  him — if  you  haye  been  taken 
by  the  fascinatien  of  his  manna*,  ami  iareeted  him  with  a  young  girl's 
aureole  of  romance,  you  will  soon  see  with  us  how  infinitely  better  it  is 
that  you  should  part,  and  how  impeestble  it  is  that " 

Lady  Cecil's  eyes  flashed  such  fire  through  their  tears,  that  Lady 
Marabout  stopped,  collapsed  and  paralysed. 

^'  It  is  by  twh  adriee  as  that  yoa  repay  his  noluHty,  his  genciesity, 
his  honour !— it  is  by  sudi  words  as  thoas  you  reward  mm  for  acrit,  as 
not  one  man  in  a  hundred  wamld  hare  aotad !  Hudi,  hnsh^  Lady  Jiara- 
bout,  I  thought  better  of  you  !** 

<<Good  Heareas!  wkere  wiU  H  endf  thought  Lady  Marabout, 
distractedly,  as  Roeediamoad's  wayward  daughter  sprang  down  at  the 
door  with  a  flush  in  her  fooe^  and  a  contemptuous  anger  in  her  eyei^  that 
made  Bijoa,  jnmpiag  em  her  coacune  d'ordmaire,  stop,  stare^  acid  whine 
in  canine  dismay. 

''And  I  fancied  she  was  listening  passivdy!"  thought  Lady  Mara- 
bout. 

''Well!  the  man  is  goi^  to*day,  that  is  one  comfort.  I  am  Tery 
thankful  I  acted  as  I  did,"  reasoned  that  evw^ worried  lady  in  her  boodoir 
the  next  morning.  "  I  am  afraid  Cecil  is  really  very  fond  of  him,  diere 
were  such  black  shadows  under  her  eyes  at  breakfast,  poor  child !  Bat 
it  is  much  better  as  it  is — much  better.  I  should  nerer  hare  held  op 
my  head  again  if  I  had  allowed  her  to  make  such  a  disadyaotageous 
alliance.  I  can  hardly  bear  to  think  of  what  woukl  have  been  add,  even 
now  the  danger  is  over  !*' 

While  Lady  Marabout  was  thus  comforting  herself  over  her  emhreiderf 
silks,  Cecil  Ormsby  was  pacing  into  the  Park,  with  old  Twitters  the  groom 
ten  yards  behind  her,  taking  her  early  ride  before  Uie  world  was  up — it 
was  only  eleven  o'clock;  Cecil  had  been  used  to  early  rinng,  and 
wouldn't  leave  it  off,  having  diseovered  aome  recipe  that  made  her  inda* 
pendent  of  ordinary  mortals'  quantum  of  sleep. 
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'*  Suidy  he  will  be  here  this  mo»iDg  to  tee  me  for  the  last  time," 
thought  that  young  ladj,  as  she  peeed  up  the  New  Ride  under  the  Kea* 
sington  Genkss  trees,  with  her  heart  beating  qoieklj  luider  the  gold 
aigkttes  of  her  riding-jacket. 

^^  I  must  see  her  once  more,  and  then **  thought  Chandos  CheT»» 

Iej»  as  he  leaned  a^inst  the  rails,  smoking,  as  he  had  done  scores  of 
mornings  before.  His  man  had  packed  his  things ;  hie  cab  was  waiting 
at  the  gates  to  take  him  to  the  South  Eastern  station,  and  hit  port- 
manteau was  lettered  **  Baden."  He  had  only  come  to  take  one  kst 
look  of  the  face  that  haunted  him  as  the  Amandine's^  or  the  Mar^- 
chale's,  or  any  other  had  never  succeeded  in  doing.  The  ring  of  a 
horse's  hoof  fell  on  his  ear.  There  she  came,  on  her  roan  hack,  with 
^e  sun  glancing  off  her  chesnut  hair.  He  looked  up  to  bow  to  her  as 
she  passed  on,  feu*  the  Ride  had  never  been  a  rendesvout  for  more  than 
a  bow  (Cectl's  insuireetionary  tactics  had  always  been  earned  on  before 
Lady  Marabout's  face),  but  tbe  roan  was  puUed  up  by  him  that  morning 
for  tbe  very  first  time^  and  Cecil's  eyes  fell  on  him  through  their  lashes. 

"  Mr.  Cheveley — ^is  it  true  you  are  going  out  of  town  P' 

"  Quite  true." 

If  her  voice  quivered  as  she  asked  the  qaeati<»i,  he  barely  kept  his  own 
from  doing  the  same  as  he  answered  it. 

"  Will  you  be  goue  long  ?" 

*^  Till  next  season,  at  earliest." 

His  promise  to  Lady  Marabout  was  hard  to  keep !  He  would  not  have 
trusted  his  strength  if  he  had  known  she  would  have  done  more  than 
canter  on  with  her  usual  bow  and  smile. 

Cecil  was  silent.  Twitters  waited  like  a  statue  his  tan  yards  behind 
them.  She  played  with  her  reins  nervously,  tbe  oolour  coming  and  going 
painfully  in  her  face. 

*^  Lady  Marabout  tokl  me  of— of  some  conversation  you  had  with  her 
yesterday  ?" 

Low  as  the  words  were,  Chevdey  heard  them,  and  his  hand,  as  it  lay 
on  the  rails,  shook  like  a  girl's.  It  went  hard  enough  with  him  then  to 
remember  honour. 

Cecil  was  silent  again;  she  looked  at  him,  h«r  eyes  full  of  unshed 
tears,  as  the  colour  burned  in  her  hce^  and  she  drooped  her  head  almost 
to  a  level  with  her  hands  as  they  played  with  the  reins. 

"  She  toW  me— you '* 

She  stopped  again.  Cecil  was  new  to  making  proposals^  though  not 
to  rejecting  them.  Cheveley  set  his  teeth  to  keep  in  the  words  that 
rushed  to  his  lips,  and  Cecil  saw  the  struggle  as  she  bent  her  head  lower 
and  lower  to  the  saddle,  and  twisted  the  reins  into  a  Gordion  knot. 

"  Do  you — must  we — why  should *' 

Fragmentary  monosyllables  enough,  but  sufficient  to  fell  his  strength 
and  change  his  life,  as  his  hand  closed  on  hers. 

"  If  yott  bid  me  stop,  I  stay,  Cecil !  Let  the  world  say  what  it  likes !" 

"Dnwe  back  to  St.  James's-street,  Harris;  I  have  changed  my  mind 
about  going  to-day,"  said  Cheveley,  as  he  got  into  hia  cab  at  Albert- 
gate. 

"  How  soon  she  has  got  over  it  I  Girls  do,"  thought  Lady  Marabout, 
as  Cecil  Ormsby  came  in  from  her  ride  with  the  brightest  bloom  on  bar 
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cheeks  a  June  breeze  ever  danned  there.  She  laid  her  hat  on  the  table» 
flang  her  gauDtlets  at  Bijoo,  and  threw  herself  on  her  knees  by  Ltdj 
Marabout,  a  saocy  sfnile  on  her  face,  though  her  lashes  were  wet. 

*^  Dear  Lady  Marabout,  I  can  forgive  you  now,  but  you  will  never 
forgive  me !" 

Lady  Marabout  turned  white  as  her  point-lace  cap,  gave  a  little  gasp 
of  paralysed  terror,  and  pushed  back  her  chair  as  though  a  shell  had  ex- 
ploded on  the  hearth-rug. 

"  Cecil !     Good  Heaven !  —you  don't  mean ^ 

*'  Yes  I  do,**  said  Cecil,  with  a  fresh  acc^  of  colour,  and  a  low,  sc^ 
laugh. 

Lady  Marabout  gasped  again  for  breath  : 

'*  But  General  Ormsby !"  was  all  she  could  ejaculate. 

^  General  Ormsby  ?  What  of  him  ?  Did  yon  ever  know  onde 
Johnnie  refuse  to  please  me  t  And  if  my  money  is  to  interfere  with  my 
happiness,  and  not  promote  it,  as  I  conceive  it  its  duty  and  purpose  to 
do,  why,  I  am  of  age  in  July,  you  know,  and  I  shall  make  a  deed  of  gifit 
of  it  all  to  the  Soldiers'  Home  or  the  Wellington  College,  and  there  is 
only  one  person  who  will  care  for  me  then.^* 

Lady  Cecil  was  quite  capable  of  carrying  her  threat  into  execntioo, 
and  Lady  Cecil  had  her  own  way  accordingly,  as  she  had  had  it  from  her 
babyhood. 


**  I  shall  never  hold  up  my  head  again !  And  what  a  horrible  triumph 
for  Anne  Hautton !  I  am  always  the  victim — always!"  said  Lady  Maim- 
bout,  that  day  two  months,  when  the  last  guest  at  Cecil  Ormsby's  wed- 
ding d^jeCkner  had  rolled  away  from  the  house.  '*  A  girl  who  might  have 
married  anybody,  Philip ;  she  refused  twenty  offers  this  season — ^sbe  did, 
indeed !  It  is  heart-breaking,  say  what  you  like ;  you  needn't  laugh,  it 
if.  Why  did  I  offer  them  Fern  Ditton  for  this  month,  you  say,  if  I 
didn't  countenance  the  alliance?  Nonsense !  that  is  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose. Of  course,  I  seemed  to  countenance  it  to  a  degree,  for  Cecilys 
sake,  and  I  admire  Chandos  Cheveley,  I  confess  (at  least  I  should  do,  if 
I  didn't  dislike  his  class  on  principle) ;  but,  say  what  yon  like,  Plulip,  it 
is  the  most  terrible  thing  that  could  have  happened  for  me.  Hottotb 
ought  to  be  labelled,  or  muzzled,  or  done  something  with,  and  not  be  let 
loose  on  society  as  they  are.  Think  what  you  feel  when  an  outsider,  as 
you  call  it,  beats  all  the  favourites,  upsets  all  your  betting-books,  and 
carries  off  the  Doncaster  Cup,  and  then  realise,  if  you've  any  hnmanitj' 
in  you,  what  we  feel  under  such  a  trial  as  this  is  to  me  I  Only  to  think 
what  Anne  Hautton  will  always  say!" 

Lady  Marabout  is  not  the  only  person  to  whom  the  first  thouf^h^  the 
most  dreaded  ghost,  the  ghastliest  skeleton,  the  direst  aggravation,  the 
sharpest  dagger-thrust,  under  all  troubles,  is  the  remembraoee  of  that 
one  omnipotent  ogre — i*  Qu'en  dira-t-on  ?" 

"  Laugh  at  her,  mother,"  counselled  Camithers ;  and,  amis  lecteurs, 
I  pass  on  his  advice  to  you  as  the  best  and  sole  bowstring  for  strangling 
the  ogre  in  question,  which  is  the  grimmest  we  have  in  all  Bogydom. 
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SEASON  THE  TUntD.— THE  DETRIMENTAL. 


LADT  XI.BABOUT's  PUZZLB. 

*'Mt  dear  Philip,  the  most  unfortunate  thing  has  happened,**  siud 
Lady  Marabout,  one  morning;  *' really  the  greatest  contretemps  that 
could  have  occurred.     I  suppose  I  never  am  to  be  quiet !" 

'*  What's  the  row  notr,  madre  carissiroa  ?"  asked  Carruthers,  seating 
himself  back  in  a  dorraeuse,  tired  with  the  heat,  dust,  and  bore  of  a  field- 
day  at  Wormwood  Scrubs,  the  first  of  that  season,  having  sworn  at  the 
weight  of  his  harness,  lighted  a  cigar  as  he  trotted  homewanls,  and  drunk 
Hock  and  seltzer  to  refresh  himself  afterwards,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  Blues. 

'^  It  is  no  row,  but  it  is  an  annoyance.  You  have  heard  me  speak  of 
my  poor  dear  friend  Mrs.  Montolieu ;  you  know  she  married  unhappily, 
poor  thing,  to  a  dreadful  creature,  colonel  of  a  West  India  regiment — 
nobody  at  all.  It  is  very  odd  and  it  is  very  wrong,  and  there  must  be  a 
great  mistake  somewhere,  but  certainly  most  marriages  are  unhappy." 

**  And  yet  you  are  always  recommending  the  institution !  What  an 
extraordinary  obstinacy  and  opticism,  my  dear  mother !  I  suppose  you 
do  it  on  the  same  principle  as  nurses  recommend  children  nasty  medi- 
cines, or  as  old  Levett  used  to  tender  me  dry  biscuit  sans  confiture: 
*  'Tisn't  so  nice  as  marmalade,  I  know.  Master  Philip,  but  then,  dear,  it's 
so  wholesome  f  " 

**  Hold  your  tongue,  Philip,"  cried  Lady  Marabout ;  "  I  don't  mean  it 
in  that  sense  at  all,  and  )rou  know  I  don't.  If  poor  Lilla  Montolieu  is 
unhappy,  I  am  sure  it  is  all  her  abominable  odious  husband's  fault;  she  is 
the  sweetest  creature  possible.  But  she  has  a  daughter,  and  concerning 
that  daughter  she  wrote  to  me  about  a  month  ago,  and — I  never  was 
more  vexed  in  my  life — she  wants  me  to  bring  her  out  this  season." 

"  A  victim  again !  My  poor  dear  mother,  you  certainly  deserve  a 
Belgravian  testimonial;  you  shall  have  a  statue  set  up  in  Lowndes- 
sqnare  commemorative  of  the  heroic  endurance  of  a  chaperone's  existence, 
subscribed  for  gratefully  by  the  girls  you  married  well,  and  penitentially 
by  the  girls  you  couldn't  marry  at  all." 

Lady  Marabout  laughed  a  little,  but  sighed  again  :«<  It  is  fun  to 
you,  but  it  is  death  to  me' " 

"  As  the  women  say  when  we  flirt  with  them,"  interpolated  Carruthers. 

**  You  see,  poor  dear  Lilla  didn't  know  what  to  do.  There  she  is,  in 
that  miserable  island  with  the  unpronounceable  name  that  the  man  is 
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governor  of;  shut  out  of  all  society,  with  nohody  to  marry  this  giilto 
if  she  had  her  there,  except  their  secretary,  or  a  West  Indian  planter. 
Of  course^  no  mother  would  ruin  her  daughter's  prospects,  and  fake  her 
into  such  an  out-of-the-world  comer.  She  knew  no  one  so  well  as  myself 
and  so  to  me  she  applied.  She  is  the  sweetest  creature !  I  would  do  any- 
thing to  oblige  or  please  her,  but  I  can't  help  bemg  very  sorry  she  btti 
pounced  upon  me.  And  I  don't  the  least  know  what  this  giri  is  like,  not 
even  whether  she  is  presentable.  I  dare  say  she  was  petted  and  spoiled 
in  that  lazy,  luxurious,  tropical  life  when  she  was  little,  and  she  has  been 
brought  up  the  last  few  years  in  a  convent  in  France,  the  venr  last  educa- 
tion /  should  choose  for  a  girl.  Fancy,  if  I  should  find  her  an  igno- 
rant, unformed  hoyden,  or  a  lethargic,  overgrown  child,  or  an  artificial 
French  girl,  who  goes  to  confession  every  day,  and  carries  on  twen^ 
undiscoverable  love  affairs — &ncy,  if  she  should  be  ugly,  or  awkward, 
or  brusque,  or  gauche,  as  ten  to  one  she  will  be — &ncy,  if  I  find  her 
utterly  unpresentable! — what  in  the  world  shall  I  do  ?** 

**  Decline  her,"  suggested  Carruthers.  *'  I  wouldn't  have  a  hone  pnfi 
in  my  tilbury  that  I'd  never  seen,  and  risk  driving  a  spavined,  watt-eyed, 
underbred  brute  through  the  Park;  and  I  8i4>po6e  the  ignominy  of  the 
debut  would  be  to  yon  much  what  the  ignominy  of  such  a  tttm-oat  would 
be  to  me." 

«  Decline  her  ?  I  can't,  my  dear  Philip !  I  agreed  to  have  her  a 
month  ago.  I  have  never  seen  you  to  tell  you  till  now,  you  know;  you've 
been  so  sworn  to  Newmarket  all  through  the  Spring  Meetings.  Dedine 
her?  she  comes  to-night !" 

<< Comes  to-night?"  laughed  Carruthers.  <'Tout  est  perdu,  Uiea. 
We  shall  see  the  Countess  of  Marabout  moving  through  Limdon  aoeiely 
with  a  West  Indian,  who  has  a  skin  like  Othelk),  has  as  much  idea  of 
manners  as  a  housemaid  that  suddenly  turns  out  an  heiress,  and  is  invited 
by  people  to  whom  she  yesterday  carried  up  their  hot  water,  refieets  in- 
delible disgrace  on  her  chaperone  by  gaucheries  unparalleled,  throws 
glass  or  silver  missiles  at  Soames's  head  when  he  doesn't  wait  upon  her 
at  luncheon  to  her  liking,  as  she  has  been  accustomed  to  do  at  the 
negroes         " 

**  Philip,  pray  don't !"  cried  Lady  Marabout,  piteously. 

^*  Or,  we  shsdl  welcome  under  the  Marabout  wing  a  youi^  lady  finesh 
Ax>m  convent  walls  and  pensionnaire  flirtations,  who  astonishes  a  dinnei^ 
party  by  only  partakine  of  the  first  course,  and  excusing  herself  &om  the 
sins  of  entremets  and  nors  d'oeuvre  on  the  score  of  jours  maigres  and 
conscientious  scruples ;  who  is  visited  by  rdv^rends  peres  from  Farm-street, 
and  fills  your  drawing-room  with  High  Church  curates,  whom  she  tries 
to  draw  over  from  their  '  mother's'  to  their  '  sister's'  open  arms ;  who 
goes  every  day  to  early  morning  mass  instead  of  taking  an  early  momiag 
Cfmter,  and  who,  when  invited  to  sing  at  a  soiree  musicale,  be^^ins 
'  Sancta  Maria  adorata !' " 

"  Philip,  donUr  cried  Lady  Marabout  <'  Bark  at  him,  fi^oa,  the 
heartless  man  !  It  is  as  likely  as  not  little  Montoliea  may  realise  one  of 
your  horrible  croquis.  Ah,  Philip,  you  don't  know  what  the  worries  of  a 
chaperone  are  1" 

"  Thank  Heaven,  no !"  laughed  Carruthers.  "  Fancy  if  a  boy, 
launched  on  London  life  after  his  Eton  and  Trinity  oourse^  had  to  be 
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{placed  under  the  wing  of  lome  male  chtperone,  who  must  never  loee 
al^t  of  him;  who  most  take  care  be  never  gets  into  the  Caf£  B^enoe, 
or  wander  to  Cremome ;  who  mmt  mind  hu  conduct  is  irreproachable 
and  his  acquaintances  carefully  weeded;  who  must  preeenre  hie  unaoiled 
mind  from  French'  nov^,  and  his  innocent  soul  from  the  coulisses—* 
what  a  life  we  and  the  boys  should  lead !  I  don't  know  whi^  of  us 
would  be  martyred  the  most !" 

*^  It  is  easy  to  make  a  joke  of  it»  and  very  tempting,  I  daresay— one's 
woes  always  are  amusing  to  other  people,  they  don't  feel  the  smart  them- 
selyes,  and  only  laugh  at  the  grimace  it  forces  from  one — but  I  can  tell 
yoo,  Philip,  it  is  anything  but  a  pleasant  prospect  to  have  to  go  about  in 
society  with  a  girl  one  may  be  as  ashamed  of  as  a  rococo  bonnet.  I 
don't  know  anything  more,  trying ;  I  would  as  soon  wear  paste  diamonds 
as  introduce  a  girl  l^at  is  not  perfectly  good  style." 

**  But  why  not  have  thought  of  all  this  in  time  ?" 

Liady  Marabout  sank  back  in  her  chair,  and  curled  Bijou's  ears  with  a 

**  My  dear  Philip,  if  ererybody  always  thought  of  things  in  time,  would 
there  be  any  bdtises  committed  at  all  ?  It's  precisely  because  repentance 
oonies  too  late,  that  repentance  is  such  a  horriUe  wasp,  with  sudi  a 
merciless  sting.  Besides,  could  I  refuse  poor  Lilla  Montolien,  unhappy 
as  she  is  with  that  bear  (k  a  manl?" 

^*  1  never  felt  more  anxious  in  my  life,"  thought  Lady  Marabout,  as 
she  sat  before  the  fire  in  her  drawing-room — ^it  was  a  chilly  April  day — 
stirring  the  cream  into  her  ante-prandiid  cup  of  tea,  resting  one  of  hw 
small  satin-slippered  feet  on  Bijou's  back,  while  the  firelight  sparkled  on 
the  Dresden  ngures,  the  statuettes,  the  fifty  thousand  costly  trifles,  in 
which  the  Marabout  salons  equalled  any  in  Belgravia.  ''I  never  felt 
more  anxious — not  on  any  of  Philip's  election-days,  rux  even  when  I've 
been  listening  to  any  of  his  speeches  in  the  ^Commons,  I  do  think.  If 
she  should  be  unpresentable — and  then  poor  dear  lilla  was  not  much  of 
a  match,  and  the  girl  will  not  have  a  sou,  she  tells  me  frankly ;  I  can 
hardly  hope  to  do  anything  for  her.  There  is  one  thing,  she  will  not  be 
a  Tesp<Misibility,  like  Valencia  or  Gedl,  and  what  would  have  been  a  bad 
match  fmr  ihem  will  be  a  good  one  for  her.  She  must  accept  the  first 
oflfer  made  her,  if  she  have  any  at  aU,  whidi  will  be  very  doubtful ;  few 
Benedicts  bow  to  Beatrices  now-a-days,  unless  Beatrice  is  a  good  ^  invest- 
ment,' as  they  call  it.  She  will  soon  be  here.  That  is  the  carriage  now 
stopped,  I  do  think.  How  anxious  I  feel !  Really  it  can't  be  worse  f<Nr 
a  Turkish  bridegroom  never  to  see  his  fiancee's  fBU»  till  afier  the  eeremony 
than  it  is  for  one  not  to  have  seen  a  girl  till  one  has  to  introduce  her. 
If  she  shouldn't  be  good  style !" 

And  Lady  Marabout's  heart  palpitated,  possibly  prophetically,  as  she 
set  down  her  little  Sevres  cup  and  rose  out  of  her  fiiuteuil,  with  Bijou 
shaking  his  silver  collar  and  bells  in  a  courteous  bienvenue,  to  welcome 
the  new  inmate  of  Lowndes-square,  with  her  sunny  smile  and  her 
kindly  voice,  and  her  soft  beaming  eyes,  which,  as  I  have  of^  stated, 
would  have  made  Lady  Marabout  look  amiable  at  an  Abmxzi  bandit  who 
had  demanded  her  purse  or  an  executioner  who  had  led  her  out  to  capital 
ponishment,  and  now  made  her  radiate,  warm  and  bright,  on  a  guest 
whose  advent  she  dreaded.  Hypocrisy,  you  8ay,'ami  lecteur.  Not  a  bit  of 
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it !  Hypocrisy  may  be  emiDently  coorteous,  baty  take  my  word  for  it, 
it'fl  never  cor£al!  There  are  natmret  who  throw  such  reflets  d'or  aixNmd 
them  naturally,  as  there  are  others  who  think  bmsqnerie  aod  acidity 
cardinal  rirtues,  and  deal  them  ont  as  points  of  conscience;  are  there 
not  sunbeams  that  shine  kindly  alike  on  fragrant  violet  tufito  and  baim 
brambles,  velvet  lawns  and  muddy  trottoirs  ?  are  there  not  hail-donds 
who  send  jagged  points  of  ice  on  all  the  worid  pdle-m^le,  as  movileaBly 
on  the  broken  rose  as  on  the  granite  boulder  ?  (If  Lady  Marabout 
makes  me  too  poetic,  mes  chers  amis,  pardonnex  moi,  she  is  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  I  like  her.) 

<*  She  if  good  style,  thank  Heaven !"  thought  Lady  Marabout,  as  she 
went  fbrwai^,  with  her  white  sofi  hands,  their  jewels  flashing  in  the  Kght^ 
outstretched  in  welcome.  '*  My  dear  child,  how  much  you  are  like  your 
mother !  You  must  let  me  be  fond  of  you  for  her  sake,  first,  and  then«- 
for  your  own  !** 

The  conventional  thought  did  not  make  the  cordial  utterance  insincere 
— ^point  du  tout  The  two  ran  in  couples — we  often  drive  snch  pairs, 
every  one  of  us — and  if  they  entail  insincerity,  Veritas^  vale  I 

^'  My  dear  mother,  I  called  to  inquire  if  you  have  sunrived  the  anxiety 
of  last  night,  and  to  know  what  jeune  sauvage  or  fur  religieuse  you  may 
have  had  sent  you  for  the  galvanising  of  Belgravia?'*  said  Carruthen^ 
paying  his  accustomed  visit  in  his  mother's  boudoir,  and  throwing  mao- 
caroons  at  Bijou's  nose. 

<*  My  dear  Philip,  I  hardly  know;  she  pussies  me.  She's  what,  if  she 
were  a  man,  I  should  classify  as  a  detrimental." 

"  Is  she  gauche  ?" 

*<  Not  in  the  least.     Perfect  manners,  wherever  she  learned  them." 

•'Brusque?" 

<'  Soft  as  a  gazelle.     Very  like  her  mother." 

"Brown?" 

''  Fair  as  that  statuette,  with  a  beautiful  bloom  ;  lovely  gold  hair,  too, 
and  hazel  eyes." 

"  What  are  the  short-comings,  then  ?" 

''  There  are  none;  and  it's  that  that  puzzles  me.  She's  been  six  years 
in  that  convent,  and  yet,  I  do  assure  you,  hsr  style  is  perfect.  Sbe^s 
hardly  eighteen,  but  she's  the  air  of  the  best  society.  She  is — a — w^ 
a/most  nobody,  as  people  rank  now,  you  know,  for  poor  dear  Lilla's  mar- 
riage was  not  what  she  should  have  made,  but  the  girl  might  be  a 
royal  duke's  daughter  for  manner." 

^'A  premature  artificial  femme  du  monde?  Bah!  nothing  more 
odious,"  said  Carruthers,  poising  a  maccaroon  on  Pandore's  nose. 
"  Make  ready  !— present !— fire !     There's  a  good  dog !" 

•'  No,  nothing  of  that  sort;  very  natural,  frank,  vivacious.  Nothing 
artificial  about  her ;  very  charming,  indeed !  But  she  might  be  a  young 
countess,  the  queen  of  a  monde,  rather  than  a  young  ^A  just  out  of  a 
French  convent;  and,  you  know,  my  dear  Philip,  tluftt  sort  of  wit  and 
nonchalance  may  be  admirable  for  Cecil  Ormsby,  assured  of  her  position, 
but  they're  dangerous  to  a  girl  like  this  Flora  Montolieu:  they  will 
make  people  remark  her  and  ask  who  she  is,  and  try  to  pull  her  to  pieces, 
if  they  don't  find  her  somebody  they  dare  not  hit.  I  would  much  ratiier 
she  were  of  the  general  ordinary  pattern,  pleasing,  but  nothing  remark- 
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able,  well-bred^  but  nothing^  to  envy,  thoroughly  educated,  but  mono- 
•yUabtc  in  society ;  such  a  girl  as  tnat  passes  among  all  the  rest,  suits 
mediocre  men  (and  the  majority  of  men  are  mediocre,  you  know,  my  dear 
I^ilip),  and  pleases  women  because  she  is  a  nice  girl,  and  no  rival ;  but 
this  little  Montolieu " 

And  Lady  Marabout  sighed  with  a  prescience  of  coming  troubles, 
while  Carruthers  laughed  and  rose. 

"  Will  worry  your  life  out !  I  must  go,  for  I  have  to  sit  in  court- 
martial  at  two  (for  a  mere  trifle,  a  deuced  bore  to  us,  but  le  service 
oblige !),  so  I  shall  escape  introduction  to  your  little  Montolieu  to-day. 
Why  tmll  you  fill  your  house  with  girls,  my  dear  mother  ? — it  is  fifty 
times  more  agreeable  when  you  are  reigning  alone.  Henceforth,  I  can't 
come  in  to  lunch  with  you  without  going  through  the  formula  of  a  mild 
flirtation — women  think  you  so  ill  naturod  if  you  don't  flirt  a  little  with 
them,  that  amiable  men  like  myself  haven't  strength  of  mind  to  refuse. 
You  should  keep  your  house  an  open  sanctuary  for  me,  when  you  know 
I've  no  other  in  London  except  when  I  retreat  into  the  Guards'  and 
the  U.S. !" 

*^  She  puzzles  me !"  pondered  Lady  Marabout,  as  Despr&ux  disrobed 
her  that  night.  *^  I  always  am  to  be  puzzled,  I  think!  I  never  can  have 
one  of  those  quiet,  mediocre,  well-mannered,  remarkable-for-nothing 
g^rls,  who  have  no  idiosyncrasies  and  give  nobody  any  trouble;  one 
marries  them  safely  to  some  second-rate  man ;  nobody  admires  them,  and 
nobody  dislikes  them ;  they're  to  society  what  neutral  tint  is  among  body- 
colours,  or  rather  what  greys  are  among  dresses — inoffensive,  unim- 
peachable, always  look  ladylike,  but  never  look  brilliant;  colourless 
dresses  are  very  useful,  and  so  are  characterless  girls;  and  I  dare  say  the 
draper  would  tell  us  the  greys  in  the  long  run  are  the  easiest  to  sell,  as 
the  girls  are  to  marry ;  they  please  the  common-place,  mediocre  taste  of 
the  generality,  and  do  for  e very-day  wear !  Little  Montolieu  puzzles  me; 
she  is  charming,  very  striking,  very  lovable,  but  she  puzzles  me!  I  have 
a  presentiment  that  that  child  will  give  mAi  world  of  anxiety,  an  infini- 
tude of  trouble !" 

And  Lady  Marabout  laid  her  head  on  her  pillow,  not  the  happier  that 
Flora  Montolieu  was  lying  asleep  in  the  room  next  her,  dreaming  of  the 
wild-vine  shadows  and  the  night-blooming  flowers  of  her  native  tropics, 
under  the  rose-curtains  of  her  new  home  in  Lowndes-square,  already  a 
burden  on  the  soul  and  a  responsibility  on  the  mind  of  that  home's  mis- 
tress and  head,  Lady  Marabout,  n^  de  Boncoeur, 


IL 

HOW  LADT  MARABOUT^S  PUZZLE  AMU8BD  SOOIBTT. 

<<  If  she  were  a  man  I  should  certainly  call  her  a  detrimental,"  said 
Lady  Marabout,  nher  a  more  deliberate  envisagement  of  her  charge. 
<'  You  know,  my  dear  Philip,  the  sort  of  man  one  calls  detrimental ; 
attractive  enough  to  do  a  great  deal  of  damage,  and  ineligible  enough  to 
make  the  damage  very  unacceptable:  handsome  and  winning,  but  a 
younger  son,  or  a  something  nobody  wants ;  a  delightful  flirtation,  but  a 
terrible  alliance ;  you  know  what  I  mean !  Well,  that  is  just  what  this  little 
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Montoliea  ii  in  onr  sex;  I  am  quite  sore  it  is  what  she  will  be  cob- 
iidered ;  and  if  it  be  bad  for  a  man,  it  is  yery  much  worse  for  a  wooumiI 
Everybody  will  admire  her,  and  nobody  will  marry  her ;  I  haTe  a  pie* 
sentiment  of  it  f 

With  which  prophetical  melange  of  the  glorious  and  the  iogloraoiH  fot 
her  charge's  coming  career,  Lady  Marabout  sighed,  gave  a  Uttk  shim, 
such  as 

Sur  des  maux  ignor^  nous  fait  g^mir  d'avance, 
as  Delphine  Gay  well  phrased  it,  and  floated  out  of  her  boodoir  to  the 
dining-room,  for  luncheon,  at  which  unformal  and  pleasant  meal  Car- 
ruthers  chaneed  to  stay,  eat  some  quenelles  de  veau,  criticise  a  new  diy 
sherry,  and  take  a  look  at  this  unsaleable  young  filly  of  the  Maimboot 
yearhog  sales. 

'^  I  don't  know  about  her  being  detrimental,  mother,"  laughed  he; 
^<  but  I  vow  she  is  the  prettiest  thing  you're  had  in  your  list  dot  some 
iime*  You'ye  had  much  greater  beiuities,  you  say  ?  Well,  peihaps  so ; 
bat  I  bet  you  any  money  she  will  make  a  sensation." 

''  I'm  sure  she  will,"  reiterated  Lady  Marabout,  despairingly.  ^  I  hare 
no  doubt  she  will  have  a  brilliant  season;  there  is  something  rery 
piquant,  taking,  and  uncommon  about  her ;  but  who  will  marry  her  at 
the  end  of  it^ 

Carruthers  stroked  hb  moustaches,  and  shouted  with  laughter. 

^'  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  attempt  to  prophesy !  I  would  under- 
take as  readily  to  say  who'll  be  the  owner  of  the  winner  of  the  Oaks  tea 
years  hence !     I  can  tell  you  who  toonU        " 

"  Yourself ;  because  you'll  never  marry  anybody  at  all,"  cried  Lady 
Marabout.  ^*  Well !  I  must  say  I  should  not  wish  you  to  renounce  yo«r 
misogamistio  notions  here.  The  Montolieus  are  not  at  all  what  yo»  shoold 
look  for;  and  achild  like  Flora  wodd  be  excessively  ill  suited  to  you.  If 
I  oould  see  you  married,  as  I  should  desire,  to  some  woman  of  weight  and 
dignity,  five  or  six-and- twenty,  fit  for  you  in  every  way—" 

"  De  grace,  de  grace  !  M^dear  mother,  the  mere  sketch  will  kill  me, 
if  you  insist  on  finishing  it !  Be  reasonable !  Can  anything  be  mora 
comfortable,  more  tranquil,  plus  a  mon  aise,  than  I  am  now?  I  swing 
through  life  in  a  delicious  rocking-chair ;  if  I'm  a  trifle  bored  now  and 
then,  it's  my  heaviest  trial  I  float  as  pleasantly  on  the  waves  of  Londoa 
life,  in  my  way,  as  the  lotus-eaters  of  poetry  on  the  Ganges  in  theirs ;  and 
^u'd  have  the  barbarity  to  intreduce  into  my  complacent  existence  the 
stiug  of  matrimony,  the  phosphorus  of  Hymen's  torch,  the  symbolical 
serpent  of  a  wedding  ring?— for  shame !" 

Lady  Marabout  lau&^h^  malgr6  elle,  and  malgr^  the  solemnity,  in  ker 
eyes,  of  the  subject. 

<<  I  should  like  to  see  you  happily  married,  for  all  that,  though  I  quile 
despair  of  it  now;  but  perhaps  you  are  right." 

<'  Of  course  I  am  right  1  Adam  was  tranquil  and  unworried  till  &te 
sent  him  a  wife,  and  he  was  typical  of  the  destinies  of  lus  desoeodantSL 
Those  who  are  wise  take  warning ;  those  who  are  not  neglect  it  and 
repent  Lady  Hautton  et  C^  are  very  fond  of  twisting  scriptural 
obscurities  into  *  types.'  There's  a  type  plain  as  day,  and  salutary  t» 
mankmd,  if  detrimental  to  wom^i !" 

''  Philip,  you  are  abominable !  don't  be  so  wicked !"  cried  Lady  Maca- 
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boat,  eojoyiog  it  all  the  more  because  she  was  a  little  shocked  at  it,  ai 
your  best  women  will  on  occasion  ;  human  nature  is  human  nature  every- 
where,  mon  ami,  and  the  fi^^ale  heart  gives  pleasurable  little  pulses  at 
the  sight  of  les  fruits  d^endus  now,  as  in  the  days  of  E?e. 

''  Who's  that  little  Montolieu  with  your  mother  this  year,  Phil  ?** 
dos^is  of  men  asked  Carruthers,  that  season,  across  the  mess*table,  in 
the  smoking-room  of  the  Guards,  in  the  Ride  or  tJie  Ring,  in  the  door« 
ways  of  ball-rooms,  or  anywhere  where  such-like  questions  are  asked  and 
new  pretty  women  discussed. 

^*What  is  it  in  her  that  takes  so  astonishingly?"  wondered  Lady 
Marabout,  who  is,  like  most  women,  orthodox  on  aJl  points,  loving  things 
de  regie,  worrying  if  they  go  out  of  the  customary  routine,  ^d  was, 
therefore,  quite  incapable  of  reconciling  herself  to  so  revolutionary  a  fact 
as  a  young  hidy  being  admired  who  was  not  a  beauty,  and  sought  while 
she  was  detrimental  in  eyory  way.  It  was  ''  out  of  the  general  rale,"  and 
TOUT  orthodox  people  hate  anything  **  out  of  the  general  rule "  as  they 
bate  their  prosperous  friends :  the  force  of  hatred  can  no  further  go ! 
Flora  MontoUeu's  crime  in  Belgravia  was  much  akin  to  the  Bonapartes' 
crimes  to  the  Bourbons.  Thiones  must  be  filled  legitimately,  if  not 
worthily,  in  the  eyes  of  the  orthodox  people,  and  this  Petit  Caporal  of 
Lady  Marabout's  had  no  business  to  reign  where  the  Hereditary  Princesses 
oi  the  houses  of  Hautton,  Fixateur,  Sangroyal,  Mechlin,  and  all  the  other 
noble  lines  failed  to  sway  the  sceptre.  Lady  Marabout,  belonging  to  the 
noble  lines  herself,  ag^reed  in  her  heart  with  them,  and  felt  a  little  bit 
guilty  to  have  introduced  this  democratic  and  unwelcome  element  into 
society.  Flora  Montolieu  **  took,"  as  people  say  of  bubble  companies, 
meaning  that  they  will  pleasantly  ruin  a  million  or  two;  or  of  new  fashions, 
Bieaning  that  they  will  become  general  with  the  many  and,  sequUur,  un- 
wearable  with  the  few.  She  had  the  brillance  and  grace  of  one  of  her  own 
tropical  flowers,  with  something  piquant  and  attractive  about  her  that 
one  had  to  leave  nameless,  but  that  was  all  the  more  charming  for  that 
very  fact  perhaps,  full  of  life  and  animation,  but  soft  as  a  gaieUe,  as  her 
ehap^rone  avemd ;  not  characterless,  as  Lady  Marabout  fondly  derired 
(on  the  same  principle,  I  suppose,  as  a  timid  whip  likes  a  horse  as  spirit- 
less as  a  riding-school  hack),  but,  au  oontraire,  with  plenty  of  character, 
so  much,  indeed,  that  it  rather  puzzled  her  cam^riste.  *<  Giris  shouldn't 
have  marked  character;  they  should  be  clay  that  one  can  mould,  not  a 
aelf-chiselled  statuette,  that  will  only  go  into  its  own  niche,  and  won't  go 
into  any  other.  This  little  Montolieu  would  make  just  such  a  woman  as 
Yittoria  Colonna  or  Madame  de  Sabl^,  but  one  doesn't  want  thoH 
qualities  in  a  girl,  who  is  but  a  single  little  ear  in  the  wheat-sheaf  of 
Bociety,  and  whom  one  wants  to  marry  off,  but  can't  expect  to  marry  well. 
Her  poor  mother,  of  course,  will  look  to  me  to  do  something  advantageous 
for  her,  and  I  verily  believe  she  is  that  sort  of  girl  that  will  let  me  do 
nothing,"  thought  Lady  Marabout,  already  beginning  to  worry  as  she 
talked  to  Lady  George  Frangipane  at  a  breakfast  in  Palace  Grardens,  and 
watched  Little  Montolieu,  with  Carruthers  on  her  left  and  Goodwood  on 
her  right,  amusing  them  both,  to  all  semblance,  and  holding  her  own  to 
the  Lady  Hauttons'  despite,  who  held  their  own  so  excessively  chillily 
and  loftily  that  no  ordinary  mortals  cared  to  approach  them,  but  behold- 
ing them,  one  thought  involuntarily  of  the  stately  icebergs  off  the  Spitz- 
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bergen  coast,  only  that  the  icebergs  eouU  melt  or  explode  when  their  dne 
came,  and  the  time  was  never  knovrn  when  the  Hautton  surface  oould  be 
moved  to  anger  or  melt  to  any  sunshine  whatever.  (At  least,  whether 
their  maids  or  their  mother  ever  beheld  the  first  of  the  phenomena,  hr  be 
it  from  me  to  say,  but  we  never  saw  either.) 

<^  Well,  Miss  Montolieu,  how  do  you  like  our  life  here?^  Carrudiers 
was  asking.     ^^  Which  is  preferable — Belgravia  or  St.  Denis  P" 

"  Oh,  Belgravia,  decidedly,**  laughed  Lady  Marabout's  charge.  "  I 
think  your  life  charming.  All  change,  excitement,  gaiety,  who  woald 
not  like  it?*' 

<<  Nobody  that  is  not  fresh  to  it !" 

**  Fresh  to  it  ?  Ah !  are  you  one  of  the  class  who  find  no  beauty  in 
anything  unless  it  is  new?  If  so,  do  not  charge  the  blame  on  to  the  thmg, 
as  your  tone  implies ;  take  it  rather  to  yourself  and  your  own  fickleoesk* 

^^  Perhaps  I  do,"  smiled  Garruthers.  "  But  whether  oneself  or  *  the 
thing '  is  to  blame,  the  result's  much  the  same — satiety  !  Wait  till  yoa 
have  had  two  or  three  seasons,  and  then  tell  me  if  you  find  this  nnlUwheel 
routine,  these  circus  gyrations,  so  delightful !  We  are  the  perforanng 
stud,  who  go  round  and  round  in  the  hippodrome  day  after  day  for  show 
till  we  are  sick  of  the  whole  programme,  knowing  our  white  stars  are 
but  a  daub  of  paint,  and  our  gny  spangles  only  tinfoil.  Yoa  are  a  little 
pony  justjoined  to  the  troupe,  and  just  pleased  with  the  glitter  of  the 
arena.  Wait  till  you've  had  a  few  years  before  you  say  whether  going 
through  the  same  hoops  and  passing  over  the  same  sawdust  is  so  very 
amusing." 

'^  If  I  do  not,  I  shall  desert  the  troupe,  and  form  a  circus  of  my  own  less 
r^gl6  and  more  enjoyable,"  responded  litUe  Montolieu. 

''  II  faut  souffrir  pour  6tre  belle,  il  faut  soufiFrir  encore  plus  pour  ^tre 
k  la  mode !"  said  Goodwood,  on  her  right,  while  Lady  Egidia  Haatton 
thought,  **  How  bold  that  little  Montolieu  is !"  and  her  sister,  Lady 
Feodorowna,  wondered  what  her  cousin  Goodwood  eould  see  there. 

'*  I  do  not  see  the  necessity,"  interrupted  Flora,  *'  and  I  certainly  would 
never  bow  to  the  *  il  faut.'  I  would  make  fashion  follow  me;  I  would  not 
follow  fi&shion."  ("  That  child  talks  as  though  she  were  the  Duchess  of 
Amandine,"  thought  Lady  Marabout,  catching  fragmentary  portions 
across  the  table,  the  Marabout  oral  and  oracular  organs  being  always 
conveniently  multiplied  when  she  was  armed  cap  4  pie  as  a  chaperone.) 
'*  Sir  Philip,  you  talk  as  if  you  belonged  to  the  '  nothing-is-new,  and 
nothing-is-true,  and  it-don't-signify '  class.  I  should  have  thought  yon 
were  above  the  nil  admirari  affectation." 

'^  He  admires,  as  we  all  do,  when  we  find  something  that  comp^  our 
homage,"  said  Gbodwood,  with  an  emphasis  that  would  have  made  the 
hearts  of  any  of  the  Hereditary  Princesses  palpitate  with  gratification, 
but  at  which  the  ungrateful  Petit  Caporal  only  glanced  at  him  a  Vibde 
surprisedly  with  her  hazel  eyes,  as  though  she  by  no  means  saw  the  pcnnt 
of  the  speech. 

Garruthers  laughed : 

**  Nil  admirari  P  Oh  no.  I  enjoy  life,  but  then  it  is  thanks  to  the 
clubs,  my  yacht,  my  cigar-case,  my  stud,  a  thousand  things, — not  thanks 
at  all  to  Belgravia.'^ 
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**  Complimentary  to  the  BdgraTieooes  !*'  cried  Flora,  with  a  shrug  of 
her  shoolden.     *'  They  have  oot  known  how  to  amuse  yoa,  then  ?" 

'* Ladies  nerer  do  amuse  us!''  sighed  Carruthers.  ''Tant  pis  pour 
nous!" 

**  Are  you  gomg  to  Lady  Patchouli's  this  erening,  Miss  Montolieu?" 
asked  Goodwood. 

**  I  helieve  we  are.    I  think  Lady  Marabout  said  so." 

**  Then  I  shall  exert  myself,  and  go  too.  It  will  be  a  terrible  bore«- 
balls  always  are.     But  to  wahz  with  you  I  shall  encounter  it !" 

Flora  Montolieu  arched  her  eyebrows,  and  gave  him  a  little  disdainM 
glance. 

**  Lord  Goodwood,  do  not  be  so  sure  that  I  shall  waits  at  all  with 
you.  Uyou  take  ranity  for  wit,  /  cannot  accept  discourtesy  as  com- 
pliment !" 

<«Well  hit,  little  lady  I"  thought  Cumthers,  with  a  mental  bra- 
Tissima. 

*'What  a  speech!"  thought  Lady  Marabout,  across  the  table,  as 
shocked  as  though  a  footman  had  dropped  a  cascade  of  iced  hock 
over  her. 

**  You  got  it  for  once,  Goodwood,"  laughed  Carruthers,  as  they  drore 
away  in  his  tilbury.     *^  You  never  had  such  a  sharp  brush  as  that." 

^*  By  Jove,  no !  Positively  it  was  quite  a  new  sensation — refreshing, 
indeed !  One  grows  so  tired  of  the  women  who  agree  with  one  eternally, 
and  court  one  au  d^sespoir.  She's  a  charming  little  thing,  on  my  word. 
Who  it  she,  Phil  ?     In  an  heraldic  sense,  I  mean." 

"  My  dear  child,  what  could  possess  you  to  answer  Lord  Goodwood 
like  that  ?"  cried  Lady  Marabout,  as  her  barouche  rolled  down  Palace 
Gardens. 

**  Possess  me  P     The  Demon  of  Mischief,  I  suppose." 

**  But,  my  love,  it  was  a  wonderful  compliment  from  him !" 

*' Was  it?  I  do  not  see  any  compliment  in  those  vain,  impertinent. 
Brummellian  amonr-propreisms.  I  must  coin  the  word,  there  is  no  good 
one  to  express  it." 

**  But,  my  dear  Flora,  you  know  he  is  the  Marquis  of  Goodwood,  the 
Duke  of  Doncaster's  son !  It  is  not  as  if  he  were  a  boy  in  the  Lancers, 
or  an  unfledged  pedt  mattre  from  the  Foreign*office " 

**  Were  he  her  Majesty's  son,  he  should  not  gratify  his  vanity  at  my 
expense !  If  he  expected  me  to  be  flattered  by  his  condescension,  he 
mistook  me  very  much.  He  has  been  allowed  to  adopt  that  tone,  I  sup- 
pose ;  but  from  a  man  to  a  woman  a  chivalrous  courtesy  is  due,  though 
the  man  be  an  emperor." 

**  Perhaps  so — of  course;  but  that  is  their  tone  now*a-days,  my  love, 
and  you  cannot  alter  it.  I  always  say  the  Regency- men  inaugurated  it, 
and  their  sons  and  grandsons  out- Herod  Herod.  But  to  turn  a  tide,  or 
be  a  wit  with  impunity,  a  woman  wants  to  occupy  a  prominent  and  un- 
assulable  position.  Were  you  the  Duchess  of  Amandine  you  might  say 
tbftt  sort  of  thing,  but  a  young  girl  just  out  must  noi — indeed,  she  must 
not !  The  Hauttons  heard  you,  and  the  Hauttons  are  very  merciless 
people ;  perfectly  bred  themselves,  and  pitiless  on  the  least  infringement 
of  the  convenances.     Besides,  ten  to  one  you  may  have  gained  Good- 
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Wood's  ill«will;  and  he  is  a  man  whose  word  has  immense  weight,  I 
assure  too." 

**  I  do  not  see  anything  remarkable  in  him  to  giro  him  weighty**  said 
the  literal  and  unimpressible  little  Montolieu.  '*  He  is  neither  so  brillisiA 
nor  so  handsome  by  a  great  deal  as  many  gentiemea  I  se»— as  Sir  Philip, 
for  instance,  Lady  Marabout  ?^ 

*'  As  my  son  ?  No,  my  lore,  he  is  not ;  Tery  few  men  have  Philip's 
talents  and  person,"  said  Lady  Marabout,  eonsciously  mollified  and  pro- 
pitiated, but  going  on,  nevertheless,  with  a  Spartan  impartiality  highly 
tradable.  ''  Goodwood's  rank,  however,  is  much  higher  than  Philip's  (at 
least  it  stands  so,  though  really  the  Carruthers  are  by  far  the  dder, 
da&e  as  £ur  back  as  Ethelbert  II.,  while  the  Doocaster  family  aie 
literslly  unknown  till  the  fourteenth  century,  when  Gervaiae  d'Asootte 
received  the  acolade  before  Ascalon  from  Godfrey  de  Bouillon) ;  Good- 
wood has  great  weight,  my  dear,  in  iiie  best  circles.  A  comp&ieflt 
from  him  is  a  g^at  compliment  to  any  woman,  and  the  sort  of  answer 
you  gave  him—'* 

«<  Must  have  been  a  great  treat  to  him,  dear  Lady  Marabout,  if  every 
one  is  in  the  habit  of  kow-towing  before  him.  Princes,  you  know,  are 
never  so  happy  as  when  they  can  have  a  little  bit  of  laisaer-£ure;  and 
my  speech  must  have  been  as  r^reshing  to  Lord  Goodwood  as  the  breath 
of  his  Beamese  breexes  and  the  freedom  of  his  Pyrenean  forests  woe  to 
Henri  Quatre  after  the  court  etiquette  and  the  formal  ceremonial  of 
Paris." 

*^  I  don't  know  about  its  being  a  treat  to  him,  my  dear ;  'twas  more 
likely  to  be  a  shower-bath.  And  your  illustration  isn't  au  point.  The 
Beamese  breexes  were  Henri  Quatre's  native  air,  and  might  be  pfeasant 
to  him ;  but  the  figurative  ones  are  not  Goodwood's,  and  lam  sure  cannot 
please  him." 

**  But,  Lady  Marabout,  I  do  not  want  to  please  him !"  pernsted  the 
young  lady,  perversely. 

''  Dear  me,  how  oddly  things  go  1"  thought  Lady  Marabout  '^  There 
was  Valencia,  one  of  the  proudest  girls  in  England,  his  equal  in  every 
way,  an  acknowledged  beiEiuty,  who  would  have  said  the  dust  on  the 
trottoir  was  diamonds,  and  worn  turquoises  on  axureline,  or  emeralds  on 
rose,  I  verily  believe,  if  such  opticisms  and  gaucheries  had  be^i  Good- 
wood's taste ;  and  here  is  this  child,  for  whom  the  utmost  one  can  do 
will  be  to  secure  a  younger  son  out  of  the  Civil  Service,  or  a  coontzy 
member,  cannot  be  made  to  see  that  he  is  of  an  atom  more  impcfftaoee 
than  Soames  or  Mason,  and  treats  him  with  downright  nonchalant 
indifiference.     What  odd  anomalies  one  sees  in  everything  1" 


in. 

HOW  A  UTXLB  ODTSmSB  PBOMISED  TO  WDI  TUB  OOLD  CUP  OF  THE  MAXBJMOBAL 

STAKES. 

"  Who  is  that  little  Montolieu  with  you  this  season?"  Lady  Hautton 
asked,  smiling,  that  acidulated  smile  with  which  that  amiable  saint  always 
puts  long  questions  to  you  of  which  she  knows  tlie  answer  wouki  be  peine 
forte  et  dure.     ^'  Not  the  daughter  of  that  horrid  John  Montolieu,  who 
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did  all  sorts  of  dreadful  things,  and  was  put  into  a  West  India  regimenl 
en  des^poir?  Indeed !  that  man  ?  Dear  me !  Married  the  sister  of 
your  incumbent  at  Femditton?  Ah,  really ! — ^yery  singular!  But  how 
do  you  come  to  have  bronrht  out  the  daughter?^ 

At  all  of  which  remarks  Lady  Mara£>ut  winced,  and  feh  painfnllj 
guilty  of  a  gross  democratic  dereliction  from  legitimate  and  beaten  paths, 
conscious  of  haying  sinned  heayily  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  Lady 
fiautton,  by  bringing  within  the  sacred  predicts  of  Belgrayia  th^ 
daughter  of  a  manyais  sujet  in  a  West  India  corps,  and  a  sbter  of  a  per- 
petual curate.  The  world  was  a  terrible  dragon  to  Lady  Marabout ;  to 
Ikez  imagination  it  always  appeared  an  incarnated  and  quaint  bugbear, 
Argus-eyed,  and  with  ail  its  hundred  eyes  relentlessly  fixed  on  her, 
8p3ring  out  each  item  of  her  short-comings,  eyery  little  flaw  in  the  Mara- 
bout diamonds,  any  spur-made  tear  in  her  Honiton  flounces,  any  crease 
in  her  train  at  a  drawing-room,  any  l^-majest^  against  the  royal*  rule 
of  les  conyenanees,  any  gauche  glissade  on  the  polished  oak  floor  of 
society,  though  like  a  good  many  other  people  she  often  worried  h^self 
needlessly;  the  flaws,  tears^  creases,  high  treasons,  and  fiUse  glissades 
being  fifty  to  one  too  infinitesimal  or  too  unimportant  to  society  for  one 
of  the  hundred  eyes  (vigilant  and  unwinking  though  I  grant  they  are)  to 
take  note  of  them.  T^  world  was  a  terrible  ^pouyantul  to  Lady  Mara- 
bout, and  its  special  impersonation  was  Anne  Hautton.  8he  disliked 
Anne  Hautton;  she  didn't  esteem  her;  she  knew  her,  au  contraire,  to  be 
a  narrow,  censorious,  prejudiced,  and  strongly  malicious  lady ;  but  she 
was  the  personification  of  the  world  to  Lady  Marabout,  and  had  weight 
and  terror  in  consequence.  Lady  Marabout  is  not  the  first  person  who 
has  burnt  incense  and  bowed  in  fear  before  a  little  miserable  clay  image 
she  cordially  despised,  for  no  better  reason — for  the  self  same  reason, 
indeed,  my  good  sir. 

^'  She  evidently  thinks  I  ought  not  to  have  brought  Flora  out ;  and 
perhaps  1  shouldn't ;  though,  poor  little  thing,  it  seems  very  hard  she 
may  not  enjoy  society — fitted  for  society,  too,  as  she  is — just  because 
her  father  is  in  a  West  India  regiment,  and  poor  Lilla  was  only  a  clergy- 
man's daughter.  Goodwood  really  seems  to  admire  her.  I  can  never 
forgive  him  for  his  heartless  flirtation  with  Valencia ;  but  if  he  were  to 
be  won  by  little  Flora  Montolieu,  what  would  the  Hauttons  say  ?" 
And  sitting  agiunst  the  wall,  with  others  of  her  sisterhood,  at  a  ball  at 
Rondeletia  House,  a  glorious  and  golden  vision  rose  up  before  Lady 
Marabout's  eyes.  If  the  unknown,  unwelcome,  revolutionary  little  Mon- 
tolieu should  go  in  and  win  where  the  Lady  Hauttons  had  tried  and 
failed  through  five  seasons — ^if  this  little  tropical  flower  should  be  pro- 
moted to  the  Doncaster  conservatory,  where  all  the  stately  stephanotises 
of  the  peerage  had  vainly  aspired  to  bloom — ^if  this  Petit  Caporal  should 
be  crowned  with  the  Doncaster  diadem,  that  all  the  legitimate  rulers 
had  uselessly  schemed  to  place  on  their  brows — the  soul  of  Lady  Mara- 
bout rose  elastic  at  the  bare  prospect — it  would  be  as  great  a  triumph 
for  a  cliaperone  as  for  a  general  to  conquer  a  valuable  position  with  a 
handful  of  boy  recruits.  If  it  should  be !  Anne  Hautton  would  have 
nothing  to  say  after  that!  And  Lady  Marabout,  though  she  was  the 
most  amiable  lady  in  Christendom,  was  not  exempt  from  a  feeling  of 
longing  for  a  stone  to  roll  to  the  door  of  her  enemy's  stronghold,  or  a 
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ioaxifh  of  trampeCi  to  lilenoe,  pour  toajours,  the  boutful  and  triumphaiit 
fKifkre  thmt  was  perpetaailj  soaodbg  at  tight  of  her  defeats  from  her 
oppopent's  ramparta. 

Wild,  visionary,  guiltily  sohemiog,  iiofolly  revolationarj  seemed  aocli 
a  project  in  her  eyes.  Still,  how  tempting !  It  woold  be  a  terrible  blow 
to  Valencia,  who'd  tried  for  Goodwood  fruitlessly,  to  be  edipsed  by  this 
unknown  Flora  Montolieu,  it  would  be  a  terrible  blow  to  thor  Graces  of 
Doncaster,  who  held  nbbody  good  enough,  heraldically  speaking,  for 
their  very  difficile  heir-apparent,  to  see  him  give  the  best  coronet  in 
England  to  a  bewitching  little  interloper,  sans  money,  birth,  or  rank. 
*'  They  wouldn't  like  it,  of  course ;  I  shouldn't  like  it  for  Philip,  for 
instance,  though  she's  a  very  sweet  little  thing ;  all  the  Asoottes  would 
be  very  vexed,  and  all  the  Valletorts  would  never  forgave  it;  but  it 
would  be  such  a  triumph  over  Anne  Hautton  !"  pondered  Lady  Mara- 
bout* and  the  last  clause  carried  the  day.  Did  you  ever  know  private 
pique yat'Z  to  carry  the  day  over  public  charity?  ^  It  woukl  be  such  a 
triumph  over  Anne  Hautton!"  And  Lady  Marabout  glanced  with  a 
glow  of  prospective  triumph,  which,  though  erring  to  her  Order,  was 
delicious  to  her  individuality,  at  Goodwood  waltzing  with  the  little 
Montolieu  a  suspicious  number  of  times,  while  Lady  Egidia  Hautton 
was  condemned  to  his  young  brother,  Seton  Ascotte,  and  Lady  Feodo- 
rowna  danced  positively  with  nobody  better  than  thmr  own  county 
member,  originally  a  scion  of  Bullion,  Cashier,  Crosscheque,  and  Co., 
Goodwood's  bankers  !  Could  the  force  of  humiliation  farther  go  ? 
Lady  Hautton  sat  smiling  and  chatting,  com  me  d'ordinaire,  but  ^ 
tiara  on  her  temples  was  a  figurative  thorn  crown,  and  Othello's  occupa- 
tion was  gone.  When  a  lady's  daughters  are  dancing  with  an  unaviul- 
able  cad£t  of  twenty,  and  a  parvenu,  only  aoceptaUe  in  the  last  ex- 
tremities  of  vieille-fille-age,  what  good  is  it  for  her  to  watch  the  smiles 
and  construe  the  attentions? 

^'  La  m^aille  est  renvers^e  —we  shall  see  who  triumphs  now,"  thought 
Lady  Marabout,  with  a  glow  of  pleasure,  for  which  her  heart  reproached 
her  a  moment  afterwards.  **  It  is  very  wrong,"  she  thought ;  **  if  those 
poor  girls  don't  marry,  one  ought  to  pity  them  ;  and  as  for  her — going 
through  five  seasons,  with  a  fresh  burden  of  responsibility  leaving  the 
schoolroom,  and  added  on  your  hands  each  year,  mtut  sour  the  sweetest 
temper ;  it  would  do  mine  I  am  sure.  I  dare  say,  if  I  had  had  daughters, 
I  should  have  been  ten  times  more  worried  even  than  I  am." 

Which  she  would  have  been,  undoubtedly,  and  the  eligibles  on  her 
visiting-list  ten  times  more  too!  We  shouldn't  have  voted  die  Marabout 
dinners  and  soirees  so  pleasant  as  we  did,  under  the  sway  of  that  sun- 
shiny hostess,  if  there  had  been  Lady  Maudes  and  Lady  Marys  to  esaet 
attention,  and  lay  mines  under  the  Auzerre  carpets,  and  man-tnpi 
among  the  epergne  flowers  of  Lowndes-square.  Nor  would  Lady  Mara- 
bout have  bc^n  the  same ;  the  sunshine  couldn't  have  shone  so  ^ghtiy, 
nor  the  milk-of-roses  flowed  so  mildly  under  the  weight  and  wear  of 
marriageable  but  unmarried  daughters ;  the  sunshine  would  have  been 
fitful,  the  lait  de  roses  curdled  at  best.  And  no  wonder !  Ces  pauvres 
femmes !  they  have  so  much  to  go  through  in  the  worid,  and  play  but 
such  a  fade  monotonous  rdle,  taken  at  its  most  brilliant  and  best,  from 
first  to  last,  from  cradle  to  grave,  from  the  beroeaun^tes  in  which  th^ 
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oommoice  their  ezbtence  to  the  maufoleam  in  which  they  finbh  it  If 
they  do  get  a  little  bit  soured  when  they  have  finished  their  own  game, 
and  have  to  sit  at  the  card- tables,  wide  awake  however  weary,  vigilant 
however  drowsy,  alert  however  ennuy^s  k  mort,  superintending  the 
hands  of  the  fr^h  players,  surreptitiously  suggesting  means  for  securing 
the  tricks,  keeping  a  dragon's  eye  out  for  revokes,  and  bearing  all  the 
hrunt  of  the  blame  if  the  rubber  be  lost — if  they  do  get  a  little  bit 
soured,  que  voulez-vous  ?  shouldn't  we  be  considerably  worse  than  soured 
in  their  place,  and  send  cards,  tables,  and  players  alike  to  the  deuce  ? 

«'  That's  a  very  brilliant  little  thing,  that  girl  Montolieu,"  said  Good- 
wood, driving  over  to  Hornsey  Wood,  the  morning  after,  with  Carru« 
there  and  some  other  men,  in  hb  drag. 

**  A  deuced  pretty  waltzer  T  said  St  Lys,  of  the  Bays ;  *'  turn  her 
round  in  a  square  foot" 

^^  And  looks  very  well  in  the  saddle  ;  sits  her  horse  better  than  any 
woman  in  the  Ride,  except  Rosalie  Rosi^re,  and  as  she  came  from  the 
Cirque  Olympique  originally,  one  don't  count  Aer,*'  said  Fulke  Nugent 
^^-l  do  like  a  woman  to  ride  well,  I  must  say.  I  promised  your  mother 
to  take  a  look  at  the  Marabout  yearling  sale,  Phil,  if  ever  1  wanted  the 
never-desirable  and  ever-burdensome  article  she  has  to  offer,  and  if  any- 
thing could  tempt  me  to  pay  the  price  she  asks,  I  think  it  would  be  that 
pretty  little  Montolieu." 

"  She's  the  best  thing  Lady  Tattersall  ever  had  on  hand,**  said  Good- 
wood, drawing  his  whip  over  his  off-wheeler's  back.  *'  You  know,  Phil 
— gently,  gently  Coronet ! — what  spoilt  your  handsome  cousin  was,  as  I 
said,  that  it  was  all  mechanism ;  perfect  mechanism,  I  admit,  but  all 
artificial,  prearranged,  put  together,  wound  up  to  smile  in  this  place, 
bow  in  that,  and  frown  in  the  other ;  clockwork  every  inch  of  it !  Now 
— so-ho,  Zouave  I  confound  you,  worCt  you  be  quiet  ? — little  Montolieu 
basn't  a  bit  of  artifice  about  her  :  'tisn't  only  that  you  don't  know  what 
she's  going  to  say,  but  that  $he  doesn't  either  ;  and  whether  it's  a  smile 
or  a  frown,  a  jest  or  a  reproof,  it's  what  the  moment  brings  out,  not 
what's  planned  beforehand." 

'*  The  hard  hit  you  had  the  other  day  seems  to  have  piqued  your 
interest,"  said  Carruthers,  smoothing  a  loose  leaf  of  his  Manilla. 

'*  Naturally,  it's  intrigu^'d  me.  The  girl  didn't  care  a  button  about 
my  compliment  (I  only  said  it  to  try  her),  no  more  than  if  if  had  been 
one  of  nttle  Seton's,  and  the  plucky  answer  she  gave  me  amused  me  im- 
mensely. Anything  unartificial  and  frank  is  as  refreshing  as  hock-and- 
seltzer  af^r  a  field-day— one  likes  it,  don't  you  know  ?" 

'^  I  know,"  said  Carruthers,  with  his  Manilla  between  his  lips.  '*  Won- 
derfully eloquent  you  are.  Goodwood.  If  you  come  out  like  that  in  St 
Stephens,  we  shan't  know  you,  and  the  ministerialists  will  look  down  in 
the  mouth  with  a  vengeance  !*' 

*^  Don't  be  satirical,  Phil !  If  I  admire  little  Montolieu,  what  is  it  to 
you,  pray?" 

*'  Nothing  at  all,"  said  Carruthers,  with  unnecessary  rapidity  of  enun- 
ciation. «'  Did  you  notice  The  Bellefield,  in  Caradoc's  trap,  yesterday, 
on  the  Downs  ?     How  badly  that  woman  wears  I** 

<'  My  love,  what  are  you  going  to  wear  to-night  ?  The  Bishop  of 
Bonviveur  is  coming.    He  was  a  college  friend  of  your  poor  uncle's ; 
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knew  yoor  dear  mother  before  she  married.  I  want  70a  to  look  yov 
rery  best  and  charm  him,  as  yon  eertainly  do  most  people,"  said  Lafy 
Marabout  Adroit  intriguer !  The  bishop  was  going,  sans  donte ;  tts 
bishop  loved  good  wine,  good  dinners,  and  good  society,  and  found  ai 
three  in  Lowndes-square,  W  the  bishop  was  entirely  unavailable  for  pur- 
poses matrimonial,  having  had  three  wives,  and  being  held  tight  in  bod 
by  a  fourth ;  however,  a  bishop  is  a  convenient  piece  to  cover  your  king^ 
in  chess,  and  the  bishop  served  admirably  just  then  in  Lady  Marabout's 
moves  as  a  locum  tenens  for  Goodwood.  Flora  Montolieu,  in  her  inno- 
cence, made  hers^f  look  her  prettiest  for  her  mother^s  old  friend,  and 
Flora  Montolieu  was  conveniently  ready,  looking  her  pretest,  for  bsr 
chaperone's  pet-eligible,  when  Goodwoc^ — who  hated  to  dine  anywhero 
in  London  except  at  the  dubs,  the  Castle,  or  the  Goards*  mess,  and 
was  as  difficult  to  get  for  your  dinners  as  birds'-nests  soup  or  Tokay 
pur — entered  the  Marabout  drawing-rooms. 

<<  Anne  Hautton  will  see  he  dined  here  to-night,  in  the  Mommg  Pott 
to-monow  morning,  and  she  will  know  Flora  must  attract  him. 
What  will  she,  and  Egedia,  and  Feodorowna  say?^  very  unosaaUy 
tiiought  Lady  Marabout,  with  a  glow  of  pleasure,  whidi  she  was  eon- 
scions  was  uncharitable  and  sinful,  and  yet  couldn't  repress,  let  htf  try 
how  she  might  In  scheming  for  the  future  Duke  of  Doncaster  for 
Johil  Montolieu's  daughter,  she  felt  much  as  democratically  and  treason- 
ably  guilty  to  her  order  as  a  prince  of  the  blood  might  feel  heading  a 
Chartist  ^meute ;  but  then,  suppose  the  Chartist  row  was  that  prince's 
sole  chance  of  crushing  an  odious  foe,  as  it  was  the  only  chance  for  her 
to  humiliate  the  Hautton,  don't  you  think  it  might  look  tempting? 
Judge  nobody,  my  good  sir,  till  you've  been  in  similar  drcumstanees 
yourself— a  golden  rule,  which  might  with  advantage  em^doy  thoae  illu- 
minating colours  with  which  the  dear  bean  sexe  employ  so  much  of  tfaeir 
time  just  now  —  remembering  it,  they  might  stop  their  pretty  soft 
voices,  when  they  wonder  how  *'  that  Mrs.  Mountjoy  can  go  about,  and 
smile,  and  dress  as  she  does,  when  everybody  knows  her  husband  is 
living  at  Paris,  and  can't  come  to  England  for  fear  of  his  debts — it  is 
such  hypocrisy  !  such  heartlessness !" — and  hold  their  white  velvet  hands 
from  flinging  those  sharp  flinty  stones,  that  surely  suit  them  so  ill,  and 
soil  their  fingers  in  one  way  quite  as  much  as  they  soil  the  victim's 
bowed  hea*d  in  another?  Illuminate  the  motto,  mes  petites!  Perhaps 
you  will  do  that— on  a  smalt  ground,  with  a  gold  Persian  arabesque 
round,  and  impossible  flowers  twined  in  and  out  of  the  letters ;  but,  re- 
memher  it  I — pardon !  c'est  trop  demander. 

"  My  dear  Philip,  did  you  notice  how  veiy  marked  Groodwood's  atten- 
tions were  to  dear  Flora  last  night  ?"  asked  Lady  Marabout,  the  mora- 
ing  after,  in  one  of  her  most  sunshiny  and  radiant  moods,  as  Caimtbers 
paid  her  his  general  matutinal  call  in  her  boudoir. 

«  Marked  ?»' 

"  Yes,  marked !  Why  do  you  repeat  it  in  that  tone  ?  If  th^  were 
marked,  there  is  nothing  to  be  ridiculed  that  I  see.  'Hiey  were  very 
marked,  indeed,  especially  for  him ;  he's  such  an  unimpressiUe,  never- 
show-any thing  man.     I  wonder  you  did  not  notice  it !" 

**  My  dear  mother !"  said  Camithers,  a  little  impatiently,  brushing  up 
the  Angora  cat's  ruff  the  wrong  way  with  his  cane,  *'  do  you  suppose  I 
pass  my  evenings  noticing  the  attentions  other  fellows  may  see  fit  to  pay 
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to  youog  ladies  ?  I'm  not  a  jealous  woman,  nor  an  anxioos  rival,  thank 
Heaven  (I  don't  know  which  of  the  two  rdles  I  should  be  most  sorry  to 
play),  and  they're  the  odly  people  I  can  imi^ne  interested  in  weighing 
the  critical  question  ^  Marked'  or  ^  Not  marked'  over  drawing-room  at- 
tentions.'' 

*'  I  wish  you  wouldn't  be  so  satirical,  Philip,  and  make  fun  of  every- 
thing," said  Lady  Marabout.  *'  If  you  were  to  be  in  my  place  just  for 
a  night  or  two,  or  any  other  chaperone's,  you'd  be  more  full  of  pity.  But 
people  never  toiil  sympathise  with  anything  that  doesn't  touch  them- 
selves. The  only  chords  that  strike  the  key-note  in  anybody  is  the  chord 
that  sounds  'self;'  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  world  is  as  full  of 
crash  and  discord  as  Beethoven's  '  Storm.' " 

"  Quite  right,  my  dear  mother!" 

*^  Of  course  it's  quite  right.  I  always  think  you  have  a  great  deal  of 
^mpathy  for  a  man,  Philip,  even  for  people  you  don't  harmonise  with — 
(you  could  sympathise  with  that  child  Flora,  yesterday,  in  her  rapturous 
delight  at  seeing  that  Coccoloba  Uvifera  in  the  Patchouli  conservatory, 
because  it  reminded  her  of  her  West  Indian  home,  and  you  care  nothing 
whatever  about  flowers,  nor  yet  about  the  West  Indies,  I  should  suppose) 
— but  you  never  will  sympathise  with  me.  You  know  how  many  disap- 
pointments and  grievances  and  vexations  of  every  kind  I  have  nad  the 
last  ten,  twenty,  ay,  thirty  seasons— ever  since  I  had  to  chaperone  your 
aunt  Eleanore,  almost  as  soon  as  I  was  married,  and  was  worried  more 
than  anybody  ever  was  worried,  by  her  coquetteries  and  her  inconsistencies 
and  her  vacillations — so  badly  as  she  married,  too,  at  the  last !  (Those 
flirting  beauties  so  often  do ;  they  throw  away  a  hundred  admirable 
chances  and  put  up  with  a  wretched  dernier  ressort,  let  a  thousand 
salmon  break  away  firom  the  line  out  of  their  carelessness,  and  end  by 
being  glad  to  land  a  little  minnow.)  I  don't  know  when  I  haven't  been 
worried  by  chaperoning.  Flora  Montolieu  is  a  great  anxiety,  a  great 
difficulty,  little  detriminental  that  she  is !" 

'*  Detrimental !     What  an  odd  word  you  choose  for  her." 

<'  I  don't  choose  it  for  her ;  she  is  it,"  returned  Lady  Marabout,  de- 
cidedly. 

«  How  so  r 

"  How  so !  Why,  my  dear,  Philip,  I  told  you  the  very  first  day  she 
came.  How  so !  when  she  is  John  Montolieu's  daughter,  when  she  has 
no  birth  to  speak  of,  and  not  a  farthing  to  her  fortune." 

"  If  she  were  Jack  Ketch's  daughter  you  could  not  speak  much  worse. 
Her  birth  is  gentle  to  a  degree,  I  should  suppose,  and  I  never  knew 
you  before  measure  people  by  their  money." 

<<  My  dear  Philip,  no  more  I  do.  I  can't  bear  you  when  you  speak  in 
that  tone ;  it's  so  hard  and  sarcastic,  and  unlike  you.  Jdont  know  what 
you  mean  either.  I  should  have  thought  a  man  of  the  world  like  your- 
self knew  well  enough  what  I  mean  when  I  say  Flora  is  a  detrimental. 
She's  a  pretty  Httle  thing  and  a  sweet  temper,  very  clever,  very  lively, 
Tery  charming,  as  any  one  knows  by  the  number  of  men  that  crowd 
about  her,  but  a  detrimental  she  is        " 

^  La  plupart  des  hommes  ne  jugent  des  gens  que  par  la  vogue  qn'ila 
ont  ou  par  feur  fortune,"  said  Carruthers. 

^  — ^And  yet  I  am  quite  positive  that  if  she  herself  act  judiciously, 
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and  it  it  wdl  maimged  fi>r  ber,  Goodwood  maj  Be  wna  befioie  Ar 
season  is  Of«r/^  oondnded  Lady  Masabout,  determinedljF  dmf  to  As 
quotation. 

Carrothen,  not  iesHoff  modi  mterest,  it  is  presoned,  in  tlw  excb- 
sively  feminine  pnrsuit  of  match-making,  returned  no  answer,  butpisfii 
with  Bijou's  silrer  beU%  till  that  net  tamg  out  a  ^  dsHeate  tintiiBikJa- 
tion,"  as  Aey  phrase  it  in  dist  dreadfulpoem  o£  ''Bells,  bt^  bdh^'' 
which  w«s  read  out  to  me  one  day  hy  &  Cantab  poetp>bitten,  till  I  ooold 
hafe  pitched  him  with  cordial  ^pancbement  from  the  pinnacle  of  lim^ 
that  sort  of  man,  off  on  that  sort  of  hobby,  stops  no  move  for  ths 
phynod  torture  he  inflicts  than  an  express  iimb  ^Moes  over  a  pnatcste 
victim  lying  helpless  on  the  lines. 

<'  I  am  quitepositive  it  may  be,  if  properly  managed,"  Fsiterated  Lsdy 
Uarabout     '<  You  might  second  me  a  little,  Philip.'' 

*</tum  mateh*malcer ?  Qood  Heavens!  nr^  dear  motbo*,  what  are 
youtlnnlangof?  I  would  sooner  turn  torrea4for,  and  throw  Isssoi  of«c 
bulls  at  Madrid,  than  help  you  to  fling  nuptial  cables  OT^rpoor  devils 
inBelgiaiuu  Twenty  to  one!  I  must  go.  I'm  going  to  the  Yard  to  kek 
at  a  bay  fillj  of  Cope  Fielden's,  and  £en  on  to  a  msss  luncheon  of  Ae 
Bays.'' 

*^  Must  you  go  ?"'  said  his  mothsr,  looUng  lovingly  on  Idm.  *'Tsv 
look  tiasd,  FUhm    Don't  you  fed  wdl  ?" 

'^Perfse^y,  tiiank  Tou;  but  Cambridge  had  us  out  over  those  eon- 
fimnded  Wormwood  scrubs  this  morning,  and  thxve  houxs  in  tins  Jvne 
sun,  in  our  harness,  makes  one  swear.  If  it  were  a  sharp  hnMh,  itwo^ 
put  life  into  one ;  as  it  is,  it  only  inapires:  one  with  an  intense  suflering 
from  boredom,  and  an  intense  desire  for  hock  and  sdter." 

*<  I  am  very  glad  you  havoa't  a  diarp  brush,  as  you  call  it,  fer  all  that,** 
said  Lady  Itbtoabout  ^  It  might  be  very  pleasant  to  you,  Phi%  hot 
it  wouldn't  be  quite  so  mueh  so  to  me.  I  wish  yon  wodd  ttsy  to 
luncheon.'* 

**  Not  to-day,  thank  you ;  I  have  so  many  engagement." 

*<  You  have  been  vefy  good  in  coming'  to  see  me  tfak  season— ev«i 
better  than  usud.  It  is  very  good  of  you,  with  dl  your  amus^nents  and 
distractions,"  said  Lady  Marabout,  gratefully.  '<Anne  Hautton  sees 
nothing  of  Hautton,  $lom  says,  except  at  a  distance  in  PalUMall  or  die 
Park,  dl  the  season  through.  Fancy  if  I  saw  no  more  of  you!  Do  yoa 
know,  Philip,  I  am  dmost  reconciled  to  your  never  marrying'.  I  have 
never  seen  anybody  I  shodd  like  at  all  for  you,  unless  yo«  had  diosen 
Cecil  Ormsby — Cecil  Che?eley  I  mean;  and  I  am  sure  I  should  be  vsiy 
jedous  of  your  wife  if  you  had  one.     I  couldn't  help  it !" 

<*  Rest  tranquil,  my  dear  mother ;  you  will  never  be  put  to  Ae  testl" 
sdd  Carruthers,  with  a  laugh,  as  he  bid  her  good  morning. 

<<  Perhaps  it  ts  best  he  shoddn't  many  :  I  beg^  to  think  so^*  amsed 
Lady  Maxabout,  as  the  door  dosed  on  him.  **  I  used  to  w^  it  very 
much  for  some  things.  He  is  the  last  of  his  name,  and  it  sssbm  a  pi^^; 
but  still  marriage  «s  such  a  lottery  (he  is  right  enough  these,  thon^  I 
don't  admit  it  to  him :  it's  a  tombohi  where  there  is  one  pime  to  ft 
million  of  blanks^  one  can't  help  sedng  that,  though,  on  prinapk^  1  never 
dlow  it  to  him  or  any  of  his  men),  and  if  Philip  had  any  woman  wte 
didn't  appaedate  hiin,  or  didn't  understand  him,  or  didn'^  auike  hhn 
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hwppjf  horn  wrefohed  /  sfaooU)  be !  I  hare  often  pictsred  PMlip'iB  vrife 
to  myssMf  I  hsre  oftea  idealised  the  sort  of  wooum  I  AkouXd  Jake  to  see  him 
lamrTj,  hvi  Ws  ^ery  mprohable  I  thtiH  ever  me^  mj  ideal  reafised;  one 
soYer  doesf  And,  after  al),  wheneyer  I  have  ftmeied,  years  aeo,  he  miffhi 
be  falliDg  in  love,  I  have  always  felt  a  horriUe  dread  lest  she  shouldn't 
be  wortl^  of  him — a  jealovs  rear  of  her  that  I  eoitld  not  conquer.  It's 
much  better  as  it  is;  there  is  no  woman  good  eno«^K  for  him.** 

Widfe  whidi  compliment  to  Camtthers  at  her  sex'is  expense  La^ 
Maniboat  returned  to  weaymg  her  pet  projected  toils  for  the  ensnaring  of 
Goodwood,  for  whom  also,  if  asked,  I  dare  say  the  Duchess  of  Doneaster 
would  hare  aTerred  on  her  part,  looking  throogfa  her  maternal  Claude 
glasses,  no  wmnan  was  good  enough  either.  When  ladies  have  dauriiters 
tt>  marry,  our  sex  always  presents  to  their  imaginations  a  battahon  of 
worthless,  decalogue  swa^ng,  utterly  uareKable  indindoalsy  amongst 
whom  there  it  not  one  ^  to  be  trusted  or  fit  to  be  chosen ;  but  when 
tbetr  sons  are  the  candidates  lor  the  holy  bond,  they  view  their  own  sex 
through  tiie  same  foggy  and  non-emhimishtng  inedium,  which,  if  it 
does  not  speak  very  much  for  their  unprejudiced  discernment,  at  least 
speaks  to  toe  oft-disputed  fact  of  the  equality  of  merit  in  the  sexes,  and 
would  make  i#  appear  that,  in  vulg»r  parbnce,  there  must  he  six  of  the 
one  and  half  a  ocwen  of  the  other. 


THE  DISCOUNT  BATE  OP  THE  BANK  OF  FRANCE. 

After  rather  a  quiet  summer,  the  Paris  Bourse  began  to  rise  slowly 
and  wiA  an  appearance  of  steadinese  during  the  month  of  September. 
There  were  no  external  signs  of  monetary  ^ficuHy ;  poHtios  were  quiet; 
trade  was  generally  ra^r  better  than  it  Jiad  been  for  the  preceding  two 
or  three  years;  money  was  neither  scarce  nor  plentiful ;  the  discount  rate 
of  the  Bank  ti  France  was  5  per  cent. ;  the  difficulties  of  the  Treasury 
were  forgotten;  and  the  only  question  on  which  immediate  trouble 
might  be  feared — the  shortness  of  the  com  crop— was  not  regarded 
withalam. 

Towards  the  24th  of  September,  however,  rumours  got  about  that  the 
stock  of  billion  in  the  Bank  was  rapidly  ^^inishing,  and  that  money 
was  going  abroad  in  large  quantities  to  pay  for  ccMti ;  but  though  thie 
latter  outlay  appeared  to  be  producing  itself  at  a  much  earlier  date 
than  on  previous  ocoasiona  of  dearth,  no  immediate  rise  of  discount  was 
anticipated. 

Snodenly,  on  the  96th  of  September,  the  Bank  raised  the  rate  to  5^ 
per  cent.,  and  on  the  1st  of  October  to  6  per  cent. ;  at  the  same  moment 
the  charge  fbr  advancea  on  ingots^  or  coin,  was  carried  from  1  to  3  per 
ci^nt.,  aM  sove  800,000/.  of  we  Bank's  reserved  stock  of  Rentes  were 
sent  to  the  Bourse  and  mortgaged  for  the  September  settlemeni 
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These  Tigorotu  measarei  rerealed  the  existence  of  cucamstanoes  wtitk 
nohody  suspected,  for  the  preceding  balance-sheet  of  the  Bank,  pob- 
lished  on  the  12th  of  September,  had  shown  15,432,0002.  io  cash,  whidi 
was  only  360,000^  less  than  in  August :  it  had  not,  thenlbre,  caused 
any  apprehension  of  difficulties. 

A  panic  ensued.  The  Rente  fell  1^  per  cent,  and  all  other  secarities 
were  proportionately  affected.  It  was  suddenly  discovered  that  there 
was  a  crisis;  the  public  did  not  quite  know  how  or  why;  but  the  &et 
was  received  as  true,  solely  because  the  Bank  had  raised  its  rate  1  per 
cent  in  five  days. 

After  the  first  movement  of  surprise  people  began  to  look  roond 
ihem,  and  to  ask  what  was  the  cause  of  this  sudden  preasuie. 

The  examination  of  the  situation  of  the  various  branches  of  commeiee 
did  not  explain  it,  for  they  were  all  in  a  tolerably  satisfactory  state.  The 
movement  of  foreign  and  coasting  navigation  was  rising,  for  the  oomher 
of  vessels  cleared  in  and  out  during  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year 
was  34,792,  of  a  total  measurement  of  6,412,064  tons  against  32,114 
ships  of  6,126,703  tons  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1860.  Rail- 
way receipts  went  up  from  12,600,000/.  in  the  first  ten  months  of  1S60  to 
13,967,000/.  in  the  same  interval  of  1861 ;  constituting  an  augmentatioa 
of  11^  per  cent.,  while  the  extra  length  opened  since  1860  was  under  1 
per  cent.  The  coal-trade,  as  always,  was  successful  and  thriving.  The 
iron-trade  was  in  a  better  position  than  it  had  occupied  for  years  past, 
for  all  the  large  works  have  orders,  which,  thoueh  at  scarcely  remunoative 
prices,  will  keep  them  fully  eoing  for  two  or  wree  years.  Textile  manu- 
factures were  in  a  fairly  healthy  state ;  orders  were  increaring  at  Lyons; 
and  even  the  cotton-trade  was  not  yet  in  a  difficult  position,  for  the  stock 
in  bond  on  the  30th  of  September  was  still  707  tons  against  1278  tons 
at  the  same  date  Ust  year,  without  counting  the  quandhr  in  private  hands. 
The  home  sugar-makers,  though  rather  less  active  thaa  m  1860,  had 
the  same  number  of  factories  open,  and  had  done  a  fiaur  business  during 
the  season.  The  agricultural  interest  alone  had  really  suffered  from  tiie 
general  deficiency  of  the  harvest,  but  even  there  certain  compensatbos 
existed,  for  the  wine  crop,  though  small,  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  in 
certain  districts  the  hay  and  bean  crops  have  been  reinarkably  good. 
Furthermore,  the  evil  effects  of  the  short-coming  in  the  piodoction  of 
wheat  were  already  somewhat  counteracted,  as  fiur  as  the  natim  at  large 
was  concerned,  by  the  fall  in  the  price  of  com,  which  already  began  to 
manifest  itself  at  the  end  of  September.  The  Paris  retail  trade  was 
bad,  but  so  it  has  been  for  years  past ;  it  constituted  no  new  feature  in 
the  general  position. 

As  thb  examination  of  the  commercial  position  of  the  eountry,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  showed  no  signs  of  either  distrees  or  oter- 
trading,  the  causes  of  the  diminution  of  bullion,  which  had  bnwght 
about  such  sudden  and  violent  action  on  the  part  of  the  Bank,  were  to 
be  looked  for  elsewhere. 

They  were  not  very  difficult  to  find.  They  existed  partly  in  certain 
special  monetary  wants  which  renew  themselves  regulany  every  antomn 
in  France,  partly  in  the  known  necessity  for  buying  some  i2;000,000/.  or 
16,000,000/.  of  foreign  com,  and  Dartly  in  the  fiict  that  aeveral  heavy 
calls  came  due  from  September  to  November. 
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Bat  all  thMe  orcamftanoet  were  known  beforehand,  if  not  to  the 
l^ieneral  pablio,  at  all  events  to  the  directors  of  the  Bank,  espe<nally  as 
doe  notice  of  a  drain  of  money  had  already  been  giren  fay  the  table  of 
the  moTement  of  bullion  in  and  out  of  France.  The  fitct  was  patent, 
only  nobody  paid  any  attention  to  it  till  rather  too  late.  From  1848  to 
1860  the  balance  of  the  movement  of  the  precious  metals  had  been,  on 
every  snoceasive  year,  without  exception,  in  favour  of  France :  the  total 
•zeess  of  importation  over  exportation  amounted,  for  the  whole  thirteen 
years,  to  95,456,000^.  But  in  1861,  for  the  6r8t  time  in  that  long 
period,  the  balance  has  turned  the  other  way ;  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  this  year  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver  has  surpassed  the 
importation  by  1,473,000/. 

Every  autumn  a  reduction  of  the  cash  in  hand  takes  place  at  the  Bank 
of  France.  The  history  of  previous  years  brings  out  tne  fact  that,  from 
some  cause  hitherto  unexplained,  circumstances  regularly  produce  them- 
selves which  lower  the  stock  of  bullion  from  September  to  November, 
and  sometimes  to  January.  According  to  a  detailed  calculation  published 
in  the  Journal  des  Econanfisies  for  October,  which  shows  how  the  same 
results  occur  year  after  year  in  varying  proportions,  the  reduction  of 
the  stock  of  bullion,  from  September  to  October  alone,  on  the  fourteen 
years  from  1848  to  1861,  has  averaged  1,480,000/.  The  bills  held  by 
the  Bank  have  simultaneously  risen  during  the  same  period  by  an  average 
of  1,240,000/.,  and  the  circulation  of  notes  by  660,000/.  This  move- 
ment has  been  especially  marked  during  the  last  five  years  in  conse« 
qnence  of  the  general  development  of  trade.  From  1857  to  1860  the 
exact  fall  in  the  cash  balance  from  September  to  November  has  been  as 
follows : 

September.  October.  November. 

£  £  £ 

1857  .    .    .      9,920,000  9,020,000  7,580,000 

1858  .    .    .    23,750,000         21,970,000  21,050,000 

1859  ...  *  25,780,000         23,690,000         22,940,000 

1860  .    .    .    21,240,000         18,390,000         17,380,000 

So  that,  whether  the  example  be  chosen  in  a  year  of  difficulty  like 
1857,  or  in  a  year  of  abundance  of  money,  like  1859,  the  di£Ference 
produced  is  substantially  the  same;  the  balance  always  hXla  from 
2,000,000/.  to  4,000,000/.  between  September  and  November.  And 
this  fall  is  totally  irrespective  of  the  rate  of  discount,  which  was  7J  per 
cent,  in  October,  1857  (10  percent,  in  November),  3  per  cent  in  1858, 
3^  per  cent,  in  1859,  and  4^  per  cent,  in  1860.  The  price  of  Rentes 
^nerally  rises  2  or  3  per  cent  at  the  same  period,  because  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  dividend. 

A  diminution  of  bullion,  beginning  in  September,  was  therefore  to  be 
expected  by  the  Bank,  and  as  its  occurrence  in  previous  ordinary  years 
had  produced  no  rise  of  discount,  its  arrival  this  year,  in  normal  propor« 
tions,  would  have  created  no  sufficient  reason  for  the  sudden  action  of 
the  26th  of  September. 

As  the  Bank  of  France  only  publishes  its  balance-sheets  once  a  month, 
it  was  not  till  the  10th  of  October  that  the  public  could  judp  how  hx 
ihe  habitual  autumnal  reduction  had  been  exceeded.  When  the  account 
appeared  it  showed  a  M  of  bullion  of  8,241,000/. ;  the  stock  had  gone 
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dDwa  m  a  mimtti  £mi  14,4d2.0(X)Z.  to  12,l9i/KK)2. :  tiM  Mtei  inck^ 
latioo  had  inoMtsed  hy  37(^)00^  ivbikdiaamoiiat  of  biU«  JB^aadU 
jgODO  up  2;930,00OL 

The  reduotioD  oi  8,241,000}.  imoe  Sepie«tib€c^  i^iog  laqfar  than  tk 
crdtinaiy  a^ttage  diminution  dsriiig  ihe  saiae  penod,  it  was  evident  tUt 
^»eoial  cauMS  wave  taking  xnoooy  away.  If  the  nifwn  fidl  ia  mnmi 
years  be  taken  at  2,O0Ofi0OL,  theM  special  eanaee  had  ihtftAnd  the 
other  1^41,0002.  it  ia  worth  leuMokiJ^  that  this  mat  «kMly  cena- 
iiponda  with  the  oet  aaooat  of  builien  ei|>eEled  in  the  y^ac 

There  are  no  means  of  fixing  the  prqK>rtioQ  of  this  ezeasa  which  wai 
absorbed  by  the  porohate  of  o(ffn  ;  it  is  estiamted  at  all  sorts  of  %«nib 
some  of  which  even  largely  exceed  the  total  of  dieeseess  itaetf.  Ail  dMt 
oan  be  said  is,  Ihat  part  of  it  had  gone  for  food  at  an  eacKar  date  dum 
was  eaqncted,  beoause,  ibr  the  first  tinu^  considecaUeqnaatities  ef  arfisBt 
had  been  bought  in  England  aad  Germany  fer  iamedi^e  delivery,  ia- 
stead  of  waiiin^  as  before,  for  swpplies  froai  noae  distant  mApW,  and 
that  the  remainder  had  senred  to  pay  calls  ea  fore\gQ  anAntakiagiy 
emecially  on  the  ItaHaa  loan,  of  which  about  a  third  (S^OQO^OOOL)  w» 
iooscribed  in  Fraaoe. 

In  the  hoe  of  the  evident  call  on  the  lesourees  of  the  cowBtij,  the 
3ank  took  special  and  extraordinary  meaeures.  It  raised  the  rate  to 
6  per  cent,  juid  aegotiated  the  power  oi  drawing  oo  Leadon  lor 
i2,000,000;.  at  three  months,  half  the  bills  to  he  irem  Mean.  Bolh- 
sehild,  of  Paris,  on  their  London  house,  and  the  other  half  £k>bi  Ae 
firms  of  Messrs.  Hottiqguec,  Piilet-WiU,  Fould,  Mallet,  and  Duraai,  on 
Messrs.  £aring«  As  the  bilk  were  to  be  veaewable  at  the  option  e£  the 
Bank,  the  duration  of  the  advance  was  equivalent  to  six  months.  Fait 
of  these  bilb  (400,000/.  it  is  said)  were  ni^tiated  in  October.  The  simple 
announcement  of  the  arrangement  lowered  the  exchange  on  London :  it 
may,  indeed,  be  supposed  tlutt  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Sank  irm  to  coun- 
teract the  rise  of  exchange  with  England,  whidi  was  expected  to  result 
from  the  conmiencement  of  operation  of  the  trei^ty'of  comaieroe,  and 
which  would  have  produced  the  exportation  of  gold  Ihilher.  Whether 
^y  will  abo  be  used  to  buy  gold  for  Paris  remams  to  be  seen. 

This  operation  has  been  much  attacked  in  France,  on  the  ground  tkat 
its  effecti  can  only  be  temporary  and  illusory,  and  that  thongfa,  if  befripeen 
osdinary  traders  it  would  have  been  a  £air  comiaeroial  transactkn,  a  na- 
tiomd  institution  ought  never  to  resort  to  the  credit  of  private  faankcn 
unless  no  other  means  of  sa£eiy  exist. 

As  soon  as  this  negotiation  was  completed,  another  somewhat  simflar 
one  was  announced.  It  was  reported  iha^  with  the  aid  of  M^ms. 
Rothschild,  the  Bank  of  France  was  to  obtain  an  advance  df  2,260,00011 
(15,000,000  thalers)  from  the  Bank  of  Prussia.  This  opeiaiion,  which 
is  either  abandoned  or  suspended,  for  the  aangned  season  that  ihe  Bank 
of  Prussa  can  only  receive  bills  at  leas  than  niaefy  days,  would havehad 
an  appearance  of  xeason  for  a  |)eculiar  motive.  It  is  notorioos  that*  in 
order  to  keep  the  Russian  exchanges  with  Western  Eaeope  at  a  hfvmu^ 
able  rate,  the  -St  Petersburg  government  maintains,  at  its  eim  cast,  an 
artificial  circulation  of  bills  on  certain  markets.  These  hiUs  aae  ponci- 
pally  drawn  from  Berlin  on  Paris,  and  their  average  amount  is  iratimtfrd 
at  about  2,400,0002.  At  a  moment,  therefore,  when  Fzanoe  is  hmyiiy 
com  from  Russia,  it  would  not  be  unnatural  to  call  on  the  Russian  agenti 
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«t  B^Un  t0  lend  cath  to  Pans  to  meet  theb  dzaftt,  the  naud  numey  re- 
ttnniiog  aAervrards  to  Rimia  to  fny  for  eom. 

WhUe  tbe  Bmok  wis  that  Begotiatbg  the  oMtos  of  teinporanlj:ef* 
jomfiag  .from  diffieuUies  which  it  might  OMity  haire  foveteen,  tbe  pdUie 
ibegan  to  gtyo  signs  of  its  oonvictiofi  that  thene  mm  really  no  crins  at  alt, 
«iid  that  all  this  energy  was  not  wanted.  After  thrse  weeks  of  -bestta- 
tion,  tbe  Bourse  reeommenoed  its  rise,  and  privaite  hankers  aoeepted  dis- 
eonnis  under  the  official  raie. 

It  is  possible  that  the  pubiie  k  not  qnite  right,  and  that  tbere  will  be 
«omo  difficulty  yat ;  for  as  iktere  is  rtill  a  good  deal  of  oomtopayfor,  and 
j».good  deal  of  money  to  send  to  Turin,  the  stoek  of  bullion  will  probably 
^  on  faUii^.  The  posK^n  will  also  be  somewhat  eomplieated  by  the 
necessity  of  Hqnidating  part  of  the  Tieastny  flootmg  debt,  whioh  has 
baeome  too  heavy  to  be  maintained  in  the  form  of  earohequer^bills.  In 
cnrder  to  consolidate  it,  a  loan,  variously  estimated  at  from  24,000,000^ 
to  40,000,000^,  is  expected  fi>r  the  meeting  of  the^Chamber  in  January 
Bext.  fiut  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Bank  of  France  at  die  end  of 
jBaptemberi  to  understand  whioh  the  foregoing  details  are  necessary,  did  a 
good  deal  of  harm  to  trade,  provoked  mi^  irritation,  and  have  produeed 
a  rather  violent  discussion  of  its  system  and  acts. 

In  order  to  clearly  indicate  its  peculiar  position,  it  will  be  utefbl  to 
give  a  sketch  of  its  history. 

The  Bank  of  France  was  estabiyied  in  1800,  with  a  capital  of 
iy20O,O00iL  in  40/.  shares.  In  1803  it  received  the  exclusive  power  of 
issuing  notes,  of  which  all  the  other  banks  were  then  dispossessed  in  its 
fiavom'.  At  tbe  same  date  its  cafntid  was  carried  to  1,800,000/.  In  1806 
it  was  agmn  increased  to  3,600,000/.,  and  the  nomination  of  tbe  governor 
and  the  sub-governor  was  reserved  to  the  State,  the  election  of  the  re- 
gents, or  directors,  remaining  in  the  hand  of -the  shareholders. 

Dimng  the  period  from  1806  to  1848  ^e  Bank*charter  was  succes- 
sively renewed  ;  but  its  operations  extended  very  slowly,  and  scarcely  any 
country  facanches  were  established.  In  1848,  the  nine  independent  de- 
partmental banks  were  united  to  it,  while  the  capita),  whicn  had  been 
reduced  again  since  1806,  was  carried  to  3,650,000/.  In  1857  a  new 
law  prolonged  the  charter  to  1897,  and  the  capital  was  doubled,  and  fixed 
at  7,300,000/.     This  is  the  present  podtton. 

The  privileges  of  tbe  Bank  are,  first,  the  monopoly  of  the  issue  of 
notes,  without  any  limit  of  amount,  and  without  any  reference  to  the 
flbook  of  bullion ;  and  secondly  (since  1857),  the  exclusive  right  to  fix  itft 
discount  as  it  pleases,  while  the  rate  outside  k  maintained  at  the  legal 
maximum. of  6  per  cent.  These  privileges  exist  throughout  France,  in  all 
the  departments,  as  in  Paris.  The  sole  restric^on  imposed  on  the  Bank 
18  that  itcannot  discount  paper  vdiich  bears  less  than  three  signatures,  or 
wiiieh  has  more  than  90  days  io  run.  To  obviate  the  former  difficulty 
for  persons  who  have  'uo  banker,  the  Comptoir  d'Escompte  was  founded  in 
i84^,  expressly  to  provide  tbe  third  signature,  by  its  intervention  between 
the  Bank  and  tias-publio. 

-  Theae  privileges  present  such  exorbitant  conditions  of  monopoly,  tfiat 
the  public  is  somewhat  justified  in  asking  whether  an  institution  whidi 
poasesses  a  power  more  immense  and  despotic  than  any  other  similar  esta- 
UisluiieDt  in  the  world  enjoys,  really  exercises  it  for  the  best  advantage  of 
the  commercial  community. 
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.  The  question  of  ditcoant  is  of  vital  importance  to  Frendi  trade^  far 
the  use  of  bills  is  universal  in  all  its  branches,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  The  commerce  of  the  country  may  really  be  said  to  be  earned 
on  by  acceptances,  cheques  being  virtually  unknown,  and  cash  paymeDts 
very  rarely  made.  From  the  sinallness  of  the  capital  of  the  mass  of  the 
traders,  the  great  majority  of  these  innumerable  bills,  many  of  which  are 
for  extremehr  small  sums,  are  necessarily  discounted.  The  discount  is 
generally  effected,  particularly  in  the  provinces,  by  the  intervention  of  a 
private  banker,  who  charges  the  Bank  rate  (subject  always  to  the 
maximum  of  6  per  cent),  plus  a  commission,  which  varies  in  ovdinaiy 
times  from  i  to  -^  per  cent,  according  to  the  length  of  the  bilL  The 
banker  generally  rediscounts  it  at  once  with  the  fiank  of  France,  winch 
has  now  52  branches  in  various  towns  (his  own  signature  constitotingthe 
third  name  required),  and  keeps  for  his  profit  the  commission  he  charged 
to  the  drawer. 

The  Bank  pays  the  value  of  the  discounted  bill  with  its  own  notes;  its 
capital,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  invested  in  government  stods,  and 
of  which,  by  the  law  of  1857,  4,000,000/.  can  never  be  displaced, 
provides  no  part  of  the  sum  required,  the  indefinite  issue  of  notes  fur* 
nishing  it  all. 

As,  however,  the  Bank  is  always  theoretically  liable  to  be  called  upon 
to  cash  its  notes,  however  improbable  such  an  event  may  be,  it  profesies 
to  practically  restrict  their  issue  to  about  three  times  tne  amount  of  its 
stock  of  bullion.  It  therefore  obliges  itself  of  its  own  free  will  to  keep 
up  a  cash  balance,  of  which,  if  this  system  were  really  carried  out,  m 
amount  ought  to  rise  with  the  circulation  of  notes,  or,  which  is  reaUy  the 
same  thing,  with  the  quantity  of  discount.  But  as  in  practice  the  &mk 
cannot  at  all  control  its  stock  of  bullion,  the  fluctuations  of  which  result 
from  circumstances  beyond  its  grasp,  it  is  always  in  danger  o£  &ther 
having  too  much  of  it,  in  which  case  its  profits  ^1  horn  the  uoprodao- 
tive  nature  of  the  investment,  or  too  little,  in  which  case  it  runs  the  risk 
of  stopping  payment,  if  the  notes  presented  exceed  the  amount  of  cadi 
in  hand  The  former  alternative  affects  only  the  dividends  payable  to  the  . 
shareholders,  but  the  latter  one  is  more  serious,  and  in  ord^  to  avoid  it 
the  Bank  raises  its  rate  of  discount  in  moments  of  drain,  because,  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  it  announced  in  its  report  of  last  Januaij,  that 
**is  the  only  known  way  of  defending  the  stock  of  bullion." 

The  events  of  the  last  two  months  have  provoked  numerous  attada 
against  this  '^  only  known**  plan,  of  which  the  effect  is,  to  say  the  least, 
doubtful,  and  also  against  the  system  of  borrowing  all  over  Europe, 
wherever  a  lender  can  be  found,  which  is  now  pursued  by  the  Bank  of 
France  at  each  recurrence  of  monetary  pressure. 

For  the  twenty-seven  years  previous  to  1847  the  official  rate  of  discoont 
stood,  without  one  single  variation,  at  4  per  cent.  During  that  loo^  in- 
terval  many  commercial  and  monetary  difficulties  occurred;  the  price  of 
com  fluctuated  most  materially ;  the  mscount  rates  of  other  countries  went 
frequently  up  and  down ;  and  the  capital,  influence,  and  crecBt  of  the 
Bank  were  far  inferior  to  what  they  are  at  present.  None  of  diese  dr- 
cumstances,  however,  induced  it  to  change  its  rate. 

The  revolution  of  1848  arrived;  the  bullion  stock  fell  to  2,360,000}.; 
the  measure,  always  inevitable  under  such  circumstances^  of  a  foroed  cur- 
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rency  of  notes  was  adopted ;  in  two  months  the  pablic  got  aocnstomed  to 
it ;  Uie  notes,  which  mtd  at  first  been  depreciated,  recorered  their  par 
▼alue ;  gold  returned  to  the  Bank,  and  on  August  6,  1850,  the  enforced 
eirculatbn  ceased.  In  October,  1861,  the  cash  balance  bad  risen  to 
25,000,000/^  while  the  notes  in  circulation  scarcely  exceeded  20,000,00011 
No  stronger  proof  can  be  giren  of  the  powerful  position  which  had 
been  attained  by  the  Bank,  and  of  the  confidence  with  which  it  was 
regarded. 

But  in  1852,  with  all  these  elements  in  its  favour,  the  Bank  began  to 
adopt  the  principle  of  a  Tarying  rate :  from  that  year  to  1857  discount 
fluctuated  from  3  to  the  then  maximum  of  6  per  cent.  On  November 
11,  1857,  profiting  by  the  special  and  exclusive  permission  just  granted, 
it  rose  to  10  per  cent,  for  90  days  paper.  From  1858  to  1860  it  ranged 
from  3  to  4^  per  cent 

The  old  system  of  an  unchanging  rate  is  therefore  abandoned  by  the 
Bank  of  France,  and  the  Enelbh  rule  of  raising  it  when  the  balance  falls 
has  had  about  eight  years'  trial.  Its  results  have  not  corresponded  with 
those  produced  by  it  m  England.  On  the  contrary,  singular  as  it  may 
appear,  the  quantity  of  paper  brought  in  for  discount  generally  increases 
with  the  rate  charged,  while  the  stock  of  bullion  falls  instead  of  rising, 
recovering  itself  only  some  two  months  afterwards.  Since  1856  the  rate 
has  been  raised  at  six  different  periods,  and  four  times  out  of  six  this  con- 
tradictory effect  has  immediately  resulted  from  the  measure ;  on  the  other 
two  occasions,  though  the  stock  of  bills  slightly  diminished,  the  bullion 
diminished  too. 

On  25th  September,  1856,  the  rate  was  put  up  from  5  to  6  per  cent.; 
the  mass  of  bills  in  the  hands  of  the  bank  immediately  rose  from 
17,560,000/.  on  15th  September  to  20,460,000/.  on  15th  October,  and 
to  20,760,000/.  on  15th  November :  in  the  same  two  months  the  cash 
balance  fell  from  9,430,000/.  to  6,540,000/. 

On  3rd  May,  1859,  there  was  an  augmentation  from  3  to  4  per  cent. ; 
the  bills  rose  from  17,800,660/.  on  15th  April  to  20,460,000/.  on  15th 
May,  and  to  21,420,000/.  on  15th  June,  while  the  bullion  fell  from 
21,760,000/.  in  April  to  20,720,000/.  in  May. 

On  2nd  January,  1861,  the  rate  was  suddenly  raised  from  4^  to  7^ 
per  cent  The  amount  of  bills,  which  was  21,580,000/.  in  the  middle  of 
becember,  1860,  rose  to  24,340,000/.  in  the  middle  of  January,  and  the 
cash  balance  diminished  from  16,270,000/.  to  14,000,000/. 

The  experience  of  the  last  two  months  is  more  striking  still.  Ahet  a 
rise  from  5  to  6  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  September,  the  paper  in  the  Bank 
increased  from  20,256,000/.  on  12th  September  to  23,192,000/.  on  10th 
October,  and  to  24,272,000/.  on  14th  November,  while  the  bullion  stock 
simultaneously  fell  from  1 5,432,000/.  to  1 1 ,4 10,000/. 

On  the  two  occasions  where  immediate  relief  was  obtained  by  a  rise  of 
rate,  it  was  in  such  small  proportions  that  the  expense  and  anxiety  to  the 
country  ware  certainly  not  compensated  by  the  advantage  to  the  Bank. 

In  October  and  November,  1857,  when  the  violent  and  exceptional 
measure  of  carrying  the  discount  to  10  per  cent  was  adopted  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  France,  the  amount  of  bills  was  only  reduced  from 
24,348,000/.  in  October  to  28,540,000/.  in  November,  but  the  bullion 
fell  also  1,400,000/.  in  the  same  time. 
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.  Iq  Nomnber,  I860,  time  m«  a  liie  firbm  3^  to  4^  per  oent ;  ikm 
flkook  of  bUk  M  £t)m  22,^32,0002.  ia  Ncmmhffir  io  21,M0^)QaL  im 
Baoembei;,  but  the  cath  balaaoe  dodiaed  aianlfawiaoiMly  120,(1001. 
.  ThatB  Bnaadkable  Bgans  proye  that  wfaaterer  be  tba  ooBteaneaee 
lleewheBBi  high  xatae  in  Foanos  aaoBoi  be  depeniM  on  to  AadV  din 
OQonte,  and  that  in  no  single  caae  faafe  tb^  buengbt  ia  bailies*  Am  caA 
99ily  eooMa  back  two  or  tinae  mocvthe  aftenraidi,  it  jaay  not  i 
gij^poeed  that  it  zetams  rather  because  the  causes  of  its  deparime  j 
qeaaed  than  from  the  e&cts  of  the  modifioBtion  of  diseoonL 

The  enemies  of  the  piesent  s^rsteai  theiefixe  natorallj  deebn  -that  it 
is  £oUy  to  pemeyer^  in  the  Imo  of  soeh  glaringly  asoleos  renlts,  ia  a  In 
of  action  whioh,  thougb  it  incseases  the  difideads  e£  the  Bnk^  neter  i»- 
fonstitutes  its  bullkm,  and  causes  eapense^  annety,  and  nocasiness  to 
the  whole  community.  They  demand  that  this  ejrsteia  be  abandooed, 
and  that  the  old  plan  of  a  fiied  rate^  which  has  akeady  been  affiiad  wi^ 
soooess  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  oentorv,  he  xaadsoted. 

This  Mopositifln  is  so  contrary  to  the  uieones  of  EMak  aetian  whifih 
exist  in  England,  that  it  is  neeessary  toatonoe  reoal  the  iMt  that  tbe 
Bank  of  En^and  is  in  a  totally  diffioent  position  from  that  oscnpiad^iy 
the  Bank  of  France.  Obliged  by  law  to  maintain  a  eertaia  fixed  propor* 
tion  between  its  issue  of  notes  and  its  stock  of  bolUon,  the  Bank  of  £d|^ 
land  is  forcedly  limited  in  its  power  of  discounting  by  ihe  aaMnmt  of  its 
cash  balance;  when  it.fidls,  the  fienk  naturally  raises  thefateaeaaign 
^t  its  means  of  diseountuig  aae  diminishing.    Bat  in  Fiaaee,  where 

"a,  me 


there  is  no  limit  at  all  to  the  issue  of  notes,  the  power  of  < 
e^pially  imlimited.  Consequently,  as  the  rise  of  rate  in  Paris  is 
ittfambly  followed,  as  the  Ibiegoing  fignses  prove,  by  an 
of  the  quantity  of  discount  demanded,  sod  thesefiore  by  an  ino 
gf  notes,  it  foUows  that  eaiA  rise  of  disaeunt  prodnoes  an  f 
of  a  diminution  of  the  floating  liabilitiss  of  die  Bank.  So  that^  if  the 
Bank  of  France  seriously  desires  to  maintain,  of  its  own  fine  will,  a  cer- 
tain proportbn  bstween  its  bullion  and  its  eirenlatian,  it  is  .evident  ifait  a 
rise  of  rate  can  never  be  depended  on  to  assure  that  prepDrtisp,  iaasmaoiK 
as  its  oritinary  effect  is  to  increase  the  oirenlation  of  notes  andio^irfliBr 
reduce  the  csah  balance. 

Carrying  these  aigunients  farther  still,  some  persons  even  profiBSS  ikat 
in  the  present  powerfiil  position  of  the  Bisnk  of  fbuuie  a  buULoo  stedc  is 
virtually  useless.  In  ordinary  times  it  serves  £ot  nothing  at  all,  and  if 
ever,  in  a  mcunent  of  difficulty,  the  repayment  c»f  the  notes  oat  were  jaalty 
demanded,  it  would  be  ntteny  insufficient  £ar  the  purpose.  The  bbbI 
Mavantee  of  the  French  note*holders,  irrespective  of  we  capital  of  tks 
Bank,  is  said  to  lie-— and  there  is  consideEable  truth  in  theargnmeni— 4a 
the  stock  of  discounted  bills  which  ordinarily  represent  abent  two-dnads 
of  the  quantity  of  notes  in  circulation.  Thu  secuiiiy  is  hardly  liahie  to 
depreciation,  net  only  beoause  its  value  and  date  are  &md,  bat  hseanee, 
by  the  system  q£  three  signatunes,  the  chanoe  of  loss  is  nlsMst  mstixaij 
suppressed.  The  yeariy  aosouats  of  the  Bank  prove  this. 
:  But  though  this  thectfy  is  ingmuoua,  it  is  folly  to  pretend  that  aateek 
of  bullion  is  unneoessary  in  a  national  bank :  Jiot  only  is  it  required  as  ar 
«gn  of  himesW  to  the  note-holdBrs,  :bBt,.if  it  did  not  eaist,  whase  oouM 
money  be  suddenly  found,  at  an  eiaeignnoy  like  the  present  one, ' 
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cash  pooeliaaes  luiye  to  lie  jaiade  atttoad  ?  It  is  true  that  it  ea«ts  in  the 
pockets  c£  the  aatiea  at  lam,  but  ^  woidLi  not  be  yeiy  ban^  to  go  to 
find  it  tbarr  in  a  meoMBt  ^haaof. 

Tbe  queiitiMijf  net|  Aesefoie,  irbatber  a  eaih  balance  is  mntedntal^ 
bot  whether  it  is  wise,  or  even  worth  while,  after  tba  aspedeoee  of  die 
last  few  yaam,  to  cedtinue  to  attempt  to  maintahi  it  bgr  meaiusBS  which 
indiqNitably  do  Tory  gieat  liann  to  the  trade  of  the  eoantry  and  do  no 
.good  at  aU  to  tbe  Bank,  tbe  impiovement  of  its  dividends  jJways  ex- 
oc|>ted. 

In  every  conntiy  bullion  Is  a  merchandise  quite  as  much  as  a  gna- 
xantee :  it  is  particuhirly  so  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank  of  Eranoe,  which  is 
not  bound  to  keop  up  any  guarantee  at  all  beyond  ks  funded  capitaL 
When  baUkm  is  dearer  in  France  than  elsewhere;,  it  aecumnlates  there; 
when  itb  dearer  elsewhere  than  in  France,  it  goes  away.  In  neither 
case  are  tbe  ctedit  of  tbe  Bank,  or  the  confidence  of  its  note-holders,  or 
its  power  of  diseomtiug  in  any  way  affected  by  the  moveoient  If  a  note 
were  to  be  worth  less  because  tbe  bulHon'stook  is  low,  it  oacht,  on  the 
same  grounds,  to  go  to  a  premium  when  die  bullion  stock  is  nigh ;  both 
of  which  ooncBtbns  are  al^unl  and  destructive  of  the  veiy  eaistenoe  of  a 
bank-note^  of  which  unvarying  value  is  the  batts  and  essence. 

Notes  have  gradually  become  regarded  in  France  rather  as  money 
itself  than  as  the  representative  of  money.  Tbe  great  mass  of  the  popula- 
iiaa  certainly  now  considw  them  as  the  real  and  effective  equivalent  of  mo 
much  gold  or  silvery  so  complete  is  tbeir  ignorant  confidence  and  so 
Aocough  their  rapidly-acquired  habit  This  feeling  is  so  general  that  it 
is  doubtful  whether  any  huge  amount  of  the  current  notes  would  be  »pre« 
sented  £3r  payment  even  in  the  event  of  a  revolution.  The  only  persons 
who  really  cash  notes  on  any  scale  are  tbe  bankets  who  deal  in  foreign 
eBchai^;e8,  and  who  send  awa^r  or  receive  the  psecious  metals,  according 
to  their  vdne,  on  the  other  markets  of  £urq»e.. 

These  being  tbe  objections,  furnished  by  experience,  to  the  system  of 
a  varying  rate,  there  is  the  additional  argnment  resulting  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  operation  of  discounting  which  is  always  identically  and 
invariably  tbe  same.  Itevided  an  equal  degree  of  watchfulness  exists 
over  the  merit  of  the  signatures,  tbe  risk  cannot  ^i^^  it  is»  oonse- 

Sently^  argued  ^lat  the  rate  ought  mA  to  vary  either.  To  the  ol^jeotion 
It  as  tbe  vahie  of  money  fluctuates  the  cost  <£  disfount  ought  to 
fluctuate  too,  it  is  replied,  that  wdule  it  is  true  that  the  jurioe  of  bullion 
change  not  only  horn  one  country  to  another,  but  aIso  in  the  same 
oonntry  at  difler«it  epochs,  the  value  of  a  bank^notey  on  the  eentimry, 
san  never  change.  As,  therefore,  the  value  of  a  note  is  essentially  immu- 
table, why  shoi:dd  its  mbstitution  ior  a  bill,  that  is  to  say,  the  substitntion 
of  the  signature  of  tbe  Bank  for  that  of  tfaaree  private  individuals,  east 
nooire  at  one  time  than  at  another?  The  Bank  replaoes  private  asceptaDces 
at  cert^  di^es  b^  its  own  acceptances  at  i^giIt,  and  the  j9ubHo  takes  ihe 
latter  as  currency,  without  any  idea  of  ever  presenting  them  for  payment) 
though,  praotioally,  tbey  setum  iD  the. Bank  hoLA  fewwedu  or  months  in 
aaimbarsement  of  .^e  very  discottuts  which  tbsj  served  to  effect  Wbjjr 
.  dumld  the  Bai^  dbarge  f?arious  sates  at  various  times  for  this  sabstitution) 
solely  heranse  the  merchandise  bullion  is  dearer  or  cheaper  P 

If,  as  is  u;ge4  in  France,  discount  is  not  the  hire  of  capital,  but  is  the 
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price  pud  for  a  serrice,  its  price  ought  to  remain  identical  at  all  periodf, 
Deoause  the  aervioe  if  alwayi  the  same.  Axtin,  at  this  price  if  linuted  hj 
law  to  a  maximam  of  6  per  cent  for  eyeiybody  hut  the  Bank  of  Franee, 
how  is  it  that  if  the  serrice  is  sufficiently  retributed  in  the  one  case,  it 
may  cost  more  in  the  other  P 

If  the  question  of  discount  were  restricted  to  its  application  to  die 
interior  tr»de  of  the  country,  there  would  be  no  reason  at  all  for  changing 
the  rate,  always  supposins^  that  discounts  are  granted  with  care  and  pra- 
dence,  and  for  bills  which  really  represent  fair  commercial  transactioos. 
But  the  foreign  exchanges  are  the  bugbear  of  the  French  Bank  directors; 
it  it  because  money  is  wanted  in  another  country,  no  matter  for  whtt 
reason,  whether  to  pay  a  debt  of  France  or  to  giro  a  premium  to  a 
bullion  dealer,  that  they  yaioly  try  to  protect  themselres  by  modifying 
the  rate. 

The  theory  which  appears  to  have  been  latterly  adopted  hj  the  Bank 
of  France,  that  all  the  roooey-markets  of  Europe  are  more  or  less  co- 
interested,  and  that  the  price  of  discount  ought  to  be,  as  mudi  aspooiUe, 
equalised  everywhere,  especially  between  London  and  Paris,  is  indignantly 
repudiated  by  the  French,  who  will  not  admit  that  the  price  they  pay  for 
the  service  of  discount  ought  to  be  gauged  by  its  rate  elsewhere.  As  to 
followiDg  the  example  of  Eogland,  the  most  glaring  proof  of  the  absurdity 
of  such  a  theory  is  m  the  fact  that,  while  the  Bank  of  France  raised  its 
rate  on  the  1st  of  October  from  6^  to  6  per  cent.,  that  of  the  fiank  of 
England  was  lowered  a  few  days  afterwards  from  3^  to  3. 

Sut  the  Bank  holds  tenaciously  to  its  panacea,  aod  it  is  very  doubtfiil 
whether  the  advocates  of  a  return  to  the  old  unchanging  rate  will  succeed 
in  their  object.  The  moment  is,  however,  propitious  for  the  attempt,  for 
the  adoption  of  M.  Fould's  financial  programme  naturally  creates  hopes 
that  other  measures  may  follow,  and  ttie  activity  of  the  opponents  of  the 
Bank  is  stimulated  by  thb  perspective.  The  Bauk  has,  however,  just 
given  a  curious  example  of  the  resolution  with  which  it  cairies  out  its 
theories  of  action  through  thick  aod  thin.  A  circumstance  has  just 
occurred,  which,  after  being  rumoured  about  in  finaocial  circles  in  Paris^ 
was  publicly  announced  in  the  Siecle  of  the  8th  of  November,  and  has 
remaioed  uncontradicted.  It  is  sud  that  between  the  26th  and  30di  of 
September,  consequentiy  after  the  rise  to  5i  per  cent.,  but  before  the 
further  progression  to  6,  a  banking  establishment  in  Paris  offered  the 
Bank  of  France  the  loan  of  about  6W),000L  of  silver  ingots  for  nx  monds 
or  a  year,  without  conditions,  and  that  the  Bank  preferred  to  raise  its  rate 
again  to  the  acceptance  of  this  proposal.  At  the  same  moment  there  were 
in  deposit  at  the  Bank  some  2,000,000i!.  of  bullion  belonging  to  prifate 
individuals,  all  of  which  could  prol>ably  have  been  made  use  of  on  easy 
terms.  But  iustead  of  attempting  to  acquire  temporary  possession  of 
it,  the  Bank  increased  its  cnarge  for  advances  on  this  very  bullion 
horn  1  to  8  per  cent,  as  if  its  object  were  to  force  its  proprietors  to  take 
it  away. 

If,  m  spite  of  all  this  evidence  of  a  strong  contrary  tenden^,  the  Bank 
does  yield  to  the  growing  pressure  from  without,  and  goes  beck  to  fixed 
discount,  it  ought,  for  its  own  protection,  to  profit  by  the  power  it  pos- 
sesses of  issuing  two-pound  notes,  the  emission  of  which  would  bring  into 
its  coffers  a  sum  of  coin  equivalent  to  the  value  of  their  circulation.    It 
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would  also  hare  to  suporess  the  periodical  publication  of  its  balance-sheet, 
which,  though  essential  as  a  guide  to  the  public  so  long  as  the  rate  is 
allowed  to  vary,  would  become  a  danger  to  the  Bank  if  a  fixed  discount 
were  adopted  ;  for,  as  its  cash  balance  would,  of  course,  continue  to  rise 
and  fM  exactly  as  it  does  now,  moments  would  arrive  at  which  the  stock 
of  bullion  would  be  very  low,  and  at  which,  if  the  fact  were  known, 
xnodves  might  exist  for  dunining  it  further  still.  As  the  Bank  could  no 
longer  resort  to  a  rise  of  discount  as  "  the  only  known  means  of  defend* 
ing  its  bullion,**  it  would  be  unfair,  while  depriving  it  of  this  its  &vourite 
arm,  to  oblige  it  to  continue  to  make  its  momentary  weaknesses  known. 

These  measures  are  now  actively  advocated  in  France.  Public  opinion, 
though  cramped,  and  held  down  by  the  want  of  exercise  and  the  fear  of 
punishment,  still  manifests  itselfwith  a  certain  vigour,  and  several  special 
publications  are  seriously  taking  up  these  views.  However  extravagant 
and  unsound  they  may  appear  to  English  minds,  it  should  be  again  remem- 
bered that  fundamental  differences  exist  in  the  organisation  of  the  national 
Banks  of  the  two  countries;  that  neither  the  motive  which  renders  neces- 
sary a  rise  of  discount  in  England,  nor  the  results  which  follow  its  em- . 
ployment  here,  exist  in  France ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  experience 
of  eight  years  has  shown  its  utter  practical  inutility  there.  The  present 
French  movement  should  not,  therefore,  be  condemned  solely  because  it 
does  not  harmonise  with  the  system  rendered  obligatory  in  England  by 
the  Bank  Act  of  1844. 

Wherever  gold  is  wanted,  it  goes,  among  communities  which  trade 
together,  but  it  only  goes  temporarily.  At  the  end  of  a  certain  period, 
which  is  ordinarily  short,  it  comes  back  again  to  its  starting-point,  as  the 
blood  returns  to  the  heart  in  its  movement  of  circulation.  The  only  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  is  in  cases  where  the  balance  of  foreign  trade  becomes 
unfavourable,  in  which  case  bullion  goes  away,  and  does  not  come  back  at 
all  until  the  value  of  exportations  agiun  exceeds  that  of  importations. 
Every  yard  of  cloth  sent  from  Elbeuf  to  Germany,  every  bottle  of  wine 
sent  from  Bordeaux  to  England,  represents  a  value  which  must  come  back 
to  France  either  in  the  price  of  other  merchandise  or  of  money.  If  France 
momentarily  fails  to  maintain,  as  it  has  hitherto  done,  a  balance  of  account 
in  its  favour  in  its  dealings  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  then  its  gold  will 
emigrate  to  make  up  the  difference  between  what  it  buys  and  what  it  sells. 
In  such  a  case,  the  rise  of  discount  will  no  more  prevent  the  exportation 
of  bullion  than  its  purchase  abroad,  by  bills  unrepresented  by  merchandise, 
will  really  bring  it  permanently  into  France.  The  Bank  tried  this  illusory 
plan  in  1855  and  1866  at  a  costof  448,000/.,  again  in  1857,  at  a  further 
outlay  of  191,000/.,  and  it  is  now  domg  so  once  more;  but  it  is  only  to 
see  tne  coin  so  expensively  acquired  go  back  whence  it  came. 

When  gold  goes  out  of  France,  the  way  to  stimulate  its  return  is  to 
develop  trade  in  wise  proportions ;  and  it  appears  perfectly  possible  that, 
under  all  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  a  fixed  rate  of  discount 
would  produce  that  result,  and  maintain  the  normal  balance  of  exchange 
by  giving  certainty  and  security  to  the  extended  operations  which  would 
be  undertaken  on  the  faith  of  it. 
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«...  lMiitBndoamingl«-ma]igltaiidaliotdi-polelLofh--Ietimeit«Mwkftt^ 

HIGHLT  BESPECTABLT!. 

It  mi^  be  qaestioned  whether  there  has  been,  especiallj  of  late  yeari, 
a  better-abused  class  of  people  than  Aat  Terj  infhientiaf  wad  imposmg' 
one,  the  Highly  Respectable. 

Sad  rogoes  nave  turned  up  horn  time  to  time,  who  ha^e  tnded  largdj 
on  the  credit  of  Ae  firm.  And  profime  outsiders,  jubilant  at  erery  waA 
exposure,  faaye  ignored  any  tangible  &tinction  between  these  outcasta 
ana  the  sleepvDg  partners  of  the  company — and  have  unrdeniioghr  con- 
demned the  company  at  large,  on  principles  of  quite  unlimited  liability. 

Pope's  sad  Sir  Balaam,  who  cursed  Qoi  and  died, — what  were  his 
antecedents  ?  Inseparably  connected  with  Bjgh  Bespectabifity,  and  the 
Monument  cm  ^h-street-hill : 

"Vfliere  London's  oduiaii,  pointing  at  the  skies 

Like  a  tall  boll;,  lifta  iU  bead,  and  lies ; 

There  dwelt  a  citizen  of  sober  fame, 

A  plain  good  man,  and  Balaam  was  his  name; 

Heligious,  punctual,  frugal,  and  so  forth ; 

His  word  would  pass  for  more  tban  he  was  worth. 

One  solid  dish  ho  week-da^  neal  affords. 

An  added  podding  soloBmBed  the  Lord's ; 

GoBstaot  at  chaitt^  and  'ckaage;  bis  gains  wen  sve^ 

His  givings  rare,  save  farthings  to  the  poor.* 

How  he  grew  more  and  more  respeetaUe  in  soeiety,  until  that  unhappy 
termination  of  his  course,  when  he  exhibited  an  eren  worse  picture  of  ^»- 
solution  than  Cardinal  Beaufort — for  the  Cardinal  at  least  £ed  and  made 
no  sign,  whereas  Sir  Balaam  died  blaspheming — ^is  known,  and  read  of  all 
men,  in  the  stinging  couplets  of  our  little  Alexander  the  great 

Which  incidental  mention  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  by  the  way,  puts  us  in 
mind  of  a  characteristic  passage  in  Michelet.  Monsieur  is  narrating  in 
his  best  anti- Anglican  style,  the  afflictions  France  endured  from  the  house 
of  Lancaster,  and  the  demoralising  results  of  her  intercourse  with  the 
English  inyader,  whose  eyil  communications  so  rascally  oorropted  her 
good  manners.  **  She  had  been  made,**  he  continues^  ^  to  endure  the 
pious  lectures  of  Heniy  V.,  amidst  the  carnage  of  Azincourt  and  the 
executions  of  Bouen.  Still,  all  this  was  nothing;  she  had  to  witness  in 
the  true  kings  of  England,  its  bbhops,  the  strange  spectacle  of  wisdom 
uninformed  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  king  of  the  priests  [Heniy  Y.J 
beine  dead,  she  had  (it  was  the  natural  progression)  the  priest-king  [Car- 
final  BeanfortT;  that  realisation  of  a  terrible  ideal,  unknown  to  prece&g 
aees,  the  royalty  of  usury  in  the  churchman— murderous  yiolenee  com- 
bined witii  rhansucism — a  Satan ! — but  in  a  new  form ;  no  longer  the 
old  figure  of  Satan,  in  disgrace  and  a  fugitiye,  but  Satan  authorised, 

*  Pope's  Moral  Essays,  ep.  iil 
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decent^  tupmlaUi,  Satan  ridi,  ftit  on  Kk  «pi9eo|Md  throne,  cbgmaining^ 
judging  and  Kfenniog  die  aunlt.'^  Tile  itaHcising  of  die  word  respeei' 
aih  in  the  foregoing  paen^^  b  none  of  awn. 

This  may  aeeai  an  unoon^rtabljdiaMical  mplieation  of  the  italicUed 
word.  It  majr  be  oonndeved  fwy  Franoh,  or  at  least,  extremely  Michelet- 
like.  But  we  haiFO  Esf^ifh  aathority— nay,  an  Ens\itAiwoman*s  authority 
— ^for  the  fact  that  "  The  derii's  BMit  derilbh  when  respectable.'^  For 
Mn.  Biowning,  by  tfat  month  of  Aorera  Lmgh,  thns  scouts  and  denomices^ 
in  no  Tery  mincing  manner,  die  fltir-saeming,  heartless  respectabilities  of 
her  sex,  who  are  '*  alleys  hard  upon  die  rent  in  any  stster^s  yirtne,'*  their 
own  being  darned  with  perfidious  nice^,  and  showing  well  at  a  little 
distanca: 

For  ray  part, 
I'd  rather  take  the  wind-side  of  the  stews 
Than  touch  such  women  with  mj  finaer-end ! 
Thev  top  the  poor  street-walker  by  t£eir  lie, 
Ana  looK  the  better  for  being  so  ranch  worse : 
The  deviTs  most  devilish  when  respectable.f 

The  transported  connct  in  one  of  Mr.  Peacock's  sadrical  fictions,  who 
hBB  prospered  on  his  emigradon  destiny,  and  writea  home  complacent 
•pistles  to  his  daughter,  plumes  himself  on  harine  so  fuDy  recovered,  in 
an  andpodal  dime,  die  city  of  London  reputedon lie  had  enjoyed,  up  to 
die  tune  of  his  oottvietion,  of  being  so  hi^y  respectable.  ^  lam  happy 
to  say,  I  am  again  become  a  respectable  man.  It  was  always  my  ambi- 
tion to  be  a  reemotable  man ;  and  I  am  a  very  respectable  man  here,  in 
this  new  townunp  of  a  new  state,  where  I  have  purchased  five  dionsond 
acres  of  land,  at  two  doUan  an  acre,  hard  cash,  and  established  a  very 
flourishing  bank."{  The  gentleman's  experiences  are  encouraging  to 
fiBllow-emigraata  of  die  tme  of  Strahan,  Paul,  and  Bates — as  indicating 
the  compadbihty  of  bankmg  and  rsspectability  widi  an  Old  Bailey  term 
of  years% 

Whan  diat  celebrated  banking  firm  went  to  the  dogs,  a  contemporary 
reviewer  bewiuled  the  rude  shock  that  Respectability  had  suffered — its 
temple  hi  the  Strand  having  collapsed,  and  the  Dagon  of  decencies  and 
propriedes  lying  a  very  mudlated  trunk,  the  stump  of  him  as  unseemly 
as  that  old  stock  in  Ashdod.  **  Strahan,  Paul,  and  Bates  were  a  very 
triad  of  respectabilities.  Wherever  they  went,  they  scattered  a  rich  per- 
fume of  correctness  and  decorum — all  the  strictnesses  waited  upon  tneir 
steps— die  straitest  sects  quoted  them^  and,  much  to  their  cost,  pnt  theic 
faith  in  diem.''§  The  example  was  of  ugly  aptitude  to  illustrate  what  a 
London  preacher,  at  once  '^eloquent  and  dignified  (the  two  characteris- 
tics do  not  often  concur),"  had  recently  enounced  from  the  pulpit— dial 
perhaps  the  worst  stage  of  the  spiritual  life  is  after  the  house  is  swept 
and  garnished — when  the  devil  of  sensuaTity,  or  not,  is  driven  out,  or 
rather  retires  from  exhausdoo,  and  the  sevenfold  devil  of  respectability 
enters  in ;  and  die  last  state  of  that  man  is  worse  than  the  first. 

Anon,  anon,  sir,  came  die  Sadleir  catastrophe — and  the  same  eemar 
morum  pointed  out  how  smoothly,  calmly,  ana  respectably  all  had  been 

*  BGchelet,  Blstoire  de  France,  t  iv.  L  x.  ch.  L 

t  Aurora  Leigh,  book  vii  t  Crotchet  Castle,  ch.  zL 

§  See  the  first  number  of  tteiSbaati^JKevMW. 
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gfAng  on  with  the  perpetrator  of  that  enormous  and  iocreanng  mass  of 
roguery  and  wickedness — not  a  scratch  on  the  skin  hetraying  the  hidden 
cancer,  not  a  npple  ruffling  the  smooth  tranquillity  of  the  Dead  Sea 
within  him.  ''  The  decorous  statesman — the  worthy  chairman — the  genial 
sportsman — in  all  shone  the  well-regulated  and  polished  mediocrity.'** 
But  oh  the  pity  of  it  that  any  one  so  hi^y  respectable  should  come  to 
the  sort  of  end  he  did  upon  Hampstead  Heath ! 

As  in  the  respectability,  so  in  the  rascality,  there  are  grades  and 
degrees  numerous  exceedingly.  As  one  star  differeth  from  another  star 
in  glory,  so  one  scamp  differs  from  another  scamp  in  scoundrelism.  The 
black  sheep  of  Mr.  Anthony  TroUope's  three  clerics — ^he  whose  motto  was 
Excelsior,  and  whose  sentence  was  six  months  at  Millbank  PenitentiaTy 
-^  set  forth  as  a  warning  of  ihe/adUs  descensus  AvemL  Etay  is  Uie 
slope  of  hell ;  and  it  is  long  befora  detection  and  conviction  ihat  we  read 
of  this  well-to-do,  rising  man :  ''  Alaric  Tudor  was  now  a  rogue ;  despite 
his  high  office,  his  grand  ideas,  his  exalted  ambition ;  despite  his  talent, 
zeal,  and  well-directed  official  labours,  he  was  a  rogue ;  a  tluef,  a  villain 
who  had  stolen  the  money  of  the  orphan,  who  had  undertak^i  a  trust 
merely  that  he  might  break  it ;  a  robber,  doubly  disgraced  by  being  a 
robber  with  an  education,  a  Bill  Sykes  without  any  of  those  excuses 
which  a  philanthropist  cannot  but  make  for  wretches  brought  up  in 
infamy .^'t  It  was,  meanwhile,  this  Elxcelsior  aspirant's  appropriation  to 
his  own  purposes  of  his  ward's  money  that  enaoled  him  to  keep  up  the 
appearance  of  bein^  so  highly  respectable. 

To  the  eye  rangmg  over  the  mere  surface  of  society,  remarks  Sir  James 
Stephen,^  the  master  of  almost  every  well-furnished  mansion  appears  like 
an  undistineuishable  monad  in  the  vast  and  decorous  company  of  the 
obliging  and  the  respectable. 

It  is'  not  till  one  gets  below  the  surface  that  the  flaws  are  descried. 
The  upper  crust  of  conventionalism  once  broken  up,  very  strange  revela- 
tions will  ensue ;  and  among  those  hitherto  undistinguishable  monads, 
•curious  classifications  may  be  made — not  without  decimation  and  still 
more  severe  mode  of  elimination  extraordinary. 

This  may  be  assuined  as  an  axiom  in  any  system  of  social  philosophy, 
without  gomg  the  length  of  the  Byronian,  which  teaches  that 

Men  are — ^wliat  they  name  not  to  themselves. 
And  trust  not  to  each  other.  § 

Byron  astonished  continental  critics  by  his  onslaughts  on  surfaceism  in 
high  life.  Henri  Beyle  writes  of  him,  in  this  regard :  "  Lord  Byron  se 
laissa  entralner,  comme  un  enfsnt,  a  I'attaque  de  la  haute  sod^t^  anglaise, 
aristocratie  toute-puissante,  inexorable,  terrible  en  ses  vengeances,  qui  de 
tant  de  sots  riches  fait  des  hommes  tree- respectables.'*^  As  in  a  prerioas 
extract  from  Michelet,  so  in  the  present  from  De  Stendhal,  be  it  noted 
that  the  italics  are  the  Frenchman's  own  particular. 

That  almost  chartered  monopoliser  of  monographs  on  Italian  history, 
Mr.  Adolphus  Trollope,  instructs  us  that  <'  Respectability,  though  many 
people  are  inclined  to  deem  it  a  specially  British  production,  is  yet  now, 

•  SairnxUiif  JUview^  No.  xviii.  f  The  Three  Clerks,  cb.  xxix. 

t  Essaj  on  William  Wilberforoe.  §  Manfired,  Act  L  Sc.  2. 

I  CBuvres  posthumes  de  Stendhal,  t.  iL  p.  71. 
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ito  tliree  hundred  yean  ago,  far  more  ipeoiallj  an  Italian  yirtue/'  No 
people  in  the  world,  he  assores  us,  care  so  much  as  the  Italians  for  what 
IS  said  of  them  bj  those  around  them ;  and  though  it  b  true  that  much 
is  respectable  there,  which  would  not  be  respected  here,  this  is  ^*  only 
because  idi  Italian  society  is  more  fully  and  unanimously  agreed  that 
seeming  is  more  important  than  being.*'  Esse  quam  videri  read  back« 
wards.  With  us,  Mr.  Trollope  goes  on  to  say,  respectability  must  have 
no  chinks  or  crannies  in  its  surface,  through  which  peering  eyes  can  dis- 
eover  anything  derogatory  to  its  character ;  whereas  the  Italian  world 
declines  to  peer:  *'  let  only  a  good  will  to  show  a  fair  outside  be  apparent, 
and  the  world  will  industriously  avoid  looking  beyond  that  outside."*  As 
Jdark  Tapley  could  find  nothing  creditable  in  being  '< jolly''  under  diffi- 
culties such  as  the  old  country  could  afford,  so  there  can  be  small  matter 
for  gratulation  in  being,  and  continuing,  highly  respectable  in  such  an 
atmosphere  as  Mr.  Trollope  here  describes.  The  difficulty  would  rather 
seem,  for  a  common*place  man,  how  to  miss  so  matter-oNcourse  a  cha- 
racter. 

Respectable  men  haye  been  defined,  ethical  distinctions  apart,  those 
who  liye  in  the  framework  of  society — who  accept  the  state  of  things  into 
which  they  were  bom ;  to  whom  the  arrangements  of  society  are  not  laws 
which  may  be  broken,  but  conditions  of  the  problem  of  life,  which  they 
never  feel  the  slightest  temptation  to  infringe  ;  who  are  insensible  to  any 
hampering  control  from  them, — in  fact,  are  not  controlled  by  them,  but, 
conforming  always  to  them,  have  grown  up  into  them  as  into  a  mould, 
which  cannot  press  them  because  they  fit  it.  ^'  These  are  the  men  who 
become  lord  mayors  and  presidents  of  council,  who  are  respected  by  their 
neighbours  and  preside  at  quarter  sessions ;  men  who,  being  bred  tailors, 
aspire  to  be  master  tailors ;  who,  being  lawyers,  think  of  a  puisne  judge- 
ship, and  never  of  jurisprudence;  •  •  .  men  who  are  capable  of  thinking 
and  acting  for  themselves  in  all  matters  in  which  there  is  not  an  already 
fixed  social  cuion  of  thought,  and  social  rule  of  action."!  Such  mind^ 
it  is  conceded,  give  consistence,  stability,  and  endurance  to  society:  they 
inhabit,  they  constitute  its  substance.  To  their  practical  habit  of  thinking 
— ^for  they  are  very  practical— there  is  nothing  satirical  or  offensive  in  the 
charge  tliat  they  are 

Content  to  dwell  in  decencies  for  ever. 

Nor  would  the  lower  and  coarser  exemplars  of  this  order  find  anything  to 
aggrieve  them  much  in  pictures  like  that  drawn  by  Churchill  from 

The  City,  which  we  ever  find 
A  sober  pattern  for  mankind ; 
Where  man,  in  equilibrio  hong, 
Is  seldom  old,  and  never  voong, 
And,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
Nor  Virtue's  friend,  nor  Vice's  slave; 
As  dancers  on  the  wire  we  spy, 
Hanging  between  the  earth  and  sky.} 

Frequent  are  Mr.  Carlyle's  flings  at  '^  many  a  solid  Englishman,  whole^ 

*  A  Decade  of  Italian  Women,  vol.  ii.p.  238. 

!W.  C.  Roscoe'i  Essays,  vol.  ii.,  *' Unideal  Fiction." 
Churchill's  Poems,  The  Ghost,  bookii. 
TOL.  U  2  <t 
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aomely  digesting  his  pudding  among  what  are  oailad  the  eakivaM 
dasseSy"*  to  whom  any  divergence  from  the  eoiiv^itional»  la  ened  or  lai^ 
is  a  transgression  agsunst  respectabilifyy  and  not  only  a  Yexatioaa  bttt  ma 
utterly  inexfiicahle  thing.  Twice  within  one  page  of  hie  casay  oii  Bes* 
wellf  doeshs  setup  Rsspecxabiuzt  is  oap^tal^  aa a  butt fcr iSe  ni imiMfc 
even  bitter  wofds. 

Heavy  blows  and  great  disceerageoaent  has  it  had  to  siifiec,  loo^  hmm 
the  most  popular  of  our  novelists,  male  and  fenssie.  Cuner  B^  ham  hmm 
smart  and  savage  against  it.  Mrs.  Gore  haa  well  peked  it  wiik  kar  best 
cream-laid  paper  pdlets.  ^.  Feacoek  has  expended  a  seiiesof  iniTaMms 
upon  it.  Mr.  Charles  Reade  has  written  in  grim  earnest  agesnst  it  Mt, 
Charles  Dickens  has  impersonated  it  in  some  ugly  inearaatiHons.  ^b. 
Thackeray  has  sounded  some  of  its  shaUows.  Sir  Edward  &  Ljttoai  has 
been  severe  on  some  of  its  lepresentatives. 

To  illustrate :  Miss  Bronte  gives  us  in  Mr.  Syropson  ''a  man  of  sjpot- 
less  req>ectabillty»  worrying  tempet,  pious  princ^plcsy  aadvrexkfiy  vTews." 
At  the  explosion  scene  between  him  and  his  niece,  Shirley  Keeldav,  tW 
latter  tells  him,  parenthetically :  '^  It  is  not  that  I  hate  you, ;  j9m  aie  a 
good  sort  of  man :  perhaps  yott  mean  well  in  your  way  ;  fawt  we  canaot 
suit :  we  are  ever  at  variance.  .  •  As  to  your  small  maxiBaa^  yoor  aanew 
rulesi  your  little  prejudices^  aversions,  dogmas^  bundle  Ihem  off,"} 

Currer  Bell  had  no  bias  towards  a  good  sort  <tf  maB,  m  th»  phrase  is. 
She  liked  character  with  something  characteriatie  a^oot  it  Qiadesl  amb 
had  the  same  preferences  in  this  respect  He  ohsee  his  eoBpaoioas,  to 
adapt  his  own  account  (of  Elia),  for  some  individuality  of  chacasifcai  iihwh 
they  manifested.  His  inUmadoMy  to  confess  a  truth,  were  ia  tket  world's 
eye  a  ragged  regiment :  he  found  diem  floatii^  on  ^e  surhee  of  society; 
and  the  colour^  or  something  else,  in  the  weed  pleased  him.  He  "  never 
greatly  cared  for  the  society  of  what  we  caUea  good  people.  If  any  of 
Siese  wen  scandalised  (and  offieneee  were  swe  to  aaseX  ^  ^'■^  '^ 
helpit"§ 

Let  the  world  take  him  as  it  might) 
He  would  not  diange  his  road. 

Mrs.  Gere's  description  d  Mr.  Cadogan  of  Everieigh  HaM  is  that  of 
a  gentleman  who,  had  he  belonged  to  a  continental  cowntry,  might  have 
been  cited  as  an  eccentric  character,  but  who,  viewed  as  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, *^  where  custom,  and  the  force  of  social  prejudice,  form  a  secondary 
code  of  legisktion,'*  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  a  dass — '^  of  a  very  ex- 
tensive one,  nay,  a  very  respectable — if  ^t  can  be  deoominated  re- 
spectable which  is  utterly  useless  to  the  comoMmity.''  Without  aim  or 
end  in  life,  he  supplied  the  hiatoa  by  being  considered  what  is  called  a 
<<  remarkably  gentlemanlike  man''-— oae  whose  greatness  consists  in  bis 
mediocrity.  *^  It  is  the  cue,  indeed,  of  the  gentlemanly  man,  while  fbJ- 
lowing  in  meek  subservience  die  dictates  of  sodety,  to  affect  unboDnded 
independence.  But  his  fetters  did  not  the  less  ezist,  for  being  concealed 
under  the  five  ells  of  fine  broadcloth  with  which  Cosmo  de  Medicts  used 
to  boast  he  could,  at  any  time,  create  a  man  of  respectability. "|| 

*  Latter-day  Pamphlets. 

t  Critical  MiscellanJes,  vol.  ilL  p.  63, 3rd  edit 

X  Shirley,  ch.zxxi.  §  Preface  toLsstEanTS  ef  EUa. 

II  The  Hamiltons,  ch.  xzir. 
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As  exemplifyini^  aaother  type,  take  Mrs.  CroraV  model  of  ike  Faanlf 
Botlo!,  wbote  ^otcaiaal  diiliaetioii  it  is  to  ba  *  higUy  reiptot«bI«y' "— - 
and  who,  tboofii,  '^aoeordii^  t&  the  pbusibiliAMs  of  civiBaai  lUr,  the 
booBiest  nember  of  the  eataJblithoMat^  a  expeefeMi  t»  be  BHSft  lebei^ 
l«ekui|^.  A  jpeeuMar  decency  of  Toture  aadi  geatere  is  re^pikei  of  hunt. 
Sbmetiiia^  or  the  cut  of  a  eenufy  member ;.  aenediiiig  eoroeoiuiglj 
e^oan-laed  and  solemn^ — laihoeonpfemeateaEtem  moat  invogoe  ferth» 
deeanAor  ef  fiotfc"* 

Hffleei,  agMB»  Mra  a  pattern  pair  of  Mr.  Peaeack'a  pabtfag.  '^Dfe. 
I>rocs  waa  a  tun  ef  aum,  with  the  soui  of  a  hazd-ncils  fau  wife  was  a  tm 
of  woBsao,  withoot  any  aoi^  i^wtever.  The  principla*  that  aoiniatecfc  kev 
bmik  was^  coafoaed  of  three  iugredmntai — arrogaaee,  ignorance,  and  the 
pride  of  ineney>  They  wen,  in  every  aenee  of  the  woed,  what  the-  weald 
enUa  retpectaUe  peopie."t 

When  the  same  aathor'a  Doctor  FoiUott  desortftea  Mr.  Crotchet  toi  a 
stBanger  as  ''my  good  fiMsd;  and  a  hig^y  rMpeetable  gentlemviH^''  the 
stranger  remadn,  ^  Good  and  rsapeetabk,  air",  I  take  in,  meamrich  ?"  and 
**  That  is  my  Meanings  ni^"t  is  the  leverencl  doctor's  imhesitBthig  reply; 
According  to  Lady  Clarinda,  who  says  it  h,  propos  of  ''  decent  fejniiea" 
being  mentioned^  ^eent  u  the  dirtinetioa  fitom  respectables  Respectable, 
she  aaya,  means  neb,  and  decent  means  poor*  She  wookl  die  if  ri»  heasd 
hea  fiirnily  called  daoent..  And  then  your  dec«Eit  fttmily  alwaya  liYes  im  a 
smog  little  pboe :  now,  she  hatea  &  little  plaee ;  she  likes  laxge  rooms^  aod 
lai^  looking-^asias,  and  large  parties,  and  a  fine  large  boder,  wkh  a 
^g^  of  smooth  red  in  his  face;  an  ootwaid  and  visible  sig^  that  the 
fBUQBoly  he  senres  ia  respeotable;  if. not  noble,  highly  respeetaUe. 

Then,  theoa  is  the  weU^known  John  Meadowa  in  Mr.  Claries  Readers 
Matter-of-fact  Romance — a  man  whose  eye  was  ''never  dsveitsd  firont 
the  great  ebjeets  of  sober  indnstriovs  men — wealth  and  respectability;" 
and  accordingly  his  was  a  life  of  aueoeasy  and  "  John  Meadows  was  gene- 
rally respected."  A  sobaeqnent  chapter  oon^icta  him  of  seme  dirtj  ttadc, 
however;  and  then  we  read,  ^  Yon  aee  a  respectable  man  can  do*  &deal 
of  mischief;  more  dun  a  rogne  coiidd."  AbhI  we  are  told,,  ex  cathediA, 
in  the  Chaplain'a  gaol  sermon,  diat  "  Half  the  greait  ainnara  npon  eavth 
axe  what  is  called  reapectalde."§ 

If  we  apply  to  Mr.  Dwkena  fbr  one  or  two ^eetsaensy  we  shallgnt^  saj, 
Mr.  VholeS)  of  Symond'a  Inn,  ChasiceTy4ane>.  ^  Mr..  Vholea  ia  a  very 
respectable  man.  He  has  not  a  large  basiness,  but  he  is  a  very  respect^ 
able  man.  He  is  allowed  by  the  g^reatv  attorneys  who  have  made  good 
fortnneSy  or  are  making  them,  to  be  a  most,  resectable  num.  He- never 
misBes  a  chance  ia  his  practice  ;  which  ia  a  mtak  of  respeotabiltty..  He 
never  takes  aiiy  pkasvve;  whidi  b  another  mark  of  lespeotability.^  He 
is  reserved  and  aoious ;  which  b  another  mark  of  respectability.  Hb 
digestion  b  impaired;  which  b  highly  respeotahle!.''|| 

Or  that  semmtHBan  of  Steerfbrth's,  ^  wha  was  in  appearance  a  pattern 
of  respectability^  I  believe  there  never  csbted  in  his  station  a  move 
respectable-lookiag  man.     He  waft  taciturn,  soft-footed,  very  (^net  in  hb 

*  Sketches  of  English  Character.  f  Kelincourt,  ch.  ziii. 

t  Crotchet  Castle,  ch.  iiL  §  It  b  Never  too  Late:to  Mend,  oh.  i,  IL,  zv. 

II  Bleak  House,  dL  xzxix. 
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maimer^  defereDtial,  obterrtnt,  always  at  hand  when  wanted,  and  never 
near  when  not  wanted;  but  his  great  cUim  to  considera^on  was  his 
respectability.''  This  rsiscal,  Littimer,  we  are  informed,  had  not  a  pliant 
&ce,  and  had  rather  a  stiff  neck,  rather  a  tight  smooth  head  with  short 
hair  clinging  to  it  at  the  sides,  a  soft  way  of  speaking,  with  a  pecnliar 
habit  of  whispering  the  letter  S  so  distbctly,  that  he  seemed  to  tue  it 
oftener  than  any  other  man ;  hut  every  peculiarity  that  he  had  he  made 
respectable.  **  If  hb  nose  had  been  upside-down,  he  woold  hare  made 
that  respectable.  He  surrounded  lumself  with  an  atmosphere  of  respec- 
tability, and  walked  secure  in  it.  It  would  have  been  next  to  imposnbk 
to  suspect  him  of  anything  wrong,  he  was  so  thoroiuphly  respectable. 
Nobody  could  have  tliought  of  putting  him  in  livery,  he  was  so  highly 
respectable.  To  have  imposed  any  derogatonr  work  upon  him,  would 
have  been  to  inflict  a  wanton  insult  on  the  feelings  of  a  most  resectable 
man."*  Such  is  our  first  vision  of  Mr.  Littimer.  Our  last  ii^  when  he 
walked  fSnth  as  a  Model  Prisoner,  Number  Twenty- Eighty  the  Favourite 
of  the  establishment — *'  and  a  murmur  went  round  the  group  [of  vinton], 
as  his  door  shut  upon  him,  that  he  was  a  most  respectable  man,  and  a 
beautiful  oasc^f 

Mr.  Thackeray  shall  furnish  us  with  a  Lady  Susan  Scraper,  who  is  ^a 
most  respectable  and  honourable  lady;*'  who  subscribes  to  the  Churdi 
and  Parish  charities,  and  is  a  directress  of  many  meritorious  diaritable 
institutions,  and  is,  indeed,  "  a  model  of  a  matron."  The  b^^gars  of  her 
neighbourhood  avoid  her  like  a  pestilence ;  for  when  she  vralks  out,  pro- 
tected by  John,  that  domestic  has  always  two  or  three  Mendicity  ticketi 
ready  for  deserving  objects.  Ten  guineas  a  year  will  pay  all  her  charities. 
There  is  no  respectable  lady  in  all  London  who  gets  her  name  more  often 
printed  for  such  a  sum  of  moncr.^t 

Or,  affain,  with  that  plausible  man-of-the-world  who  did  the  rin-and- 
sorrow  department  in  the  Shabby  Genteel  Story,  under  the  name  of 
Brandon,  and  whom  his  author  has  since  turned  to  account  in  the 
Adventures  of  Philip.  This  Mr.  Brandon,  we  are  instructed,  at  the 
Margate  stage  of  his  life-history,  was  "  not  altogether  a  bad  man,  nor 
much  worse  uian  many  a  one  who  goes  through  a  course  of  regular  selfish 
swindling  all  his  life  long,  and  dies  religious,  resigned,  proud  o£  hum^ 
and  universally  respected  by  others :  for  this  eminent  advantage  has 
the  gettbg-and-keepbg  scoundrel  over  the  extravagant  and  careless 
one."§ 

Such  a  scoundrel,  for  instence,  as  Barnes  Newcome,  who  ^^  never  misted 
going  to  church,  or  dressing  for  dinner ;"  who  never  kept  a  tradesman 
waiting  for  his  money  ;  who  seldom  drank  too  much,  and  never  was  late 
for  busbess,  or  huddled  over  his  toilet,  however  brief  had  been  his  sleeps 
or  severe  his  headache.  Who,  in  a  word,  was  "  as  scrupulously  whxted 
as  any  sepulchre  in  the  whole  bills  of  mortality."!! 

After  Atm,  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  so  different  an  exemplar  of  the  respect- 
able as  that  ftimous  professor  of  music,  Sir  George  Thrum,  who  belongs 
to  the  Athenaram  Club,  goes  to  the  levee  once  a  year,  and  <*  does  every- 
thing that  a  respecteble  man  should;  and  i^  by  the  means  of  this 

♦  David  Copperfleld,  ch.  xxL  ♦  IWd.,  di.  bd. 

±  T^  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  vi.,  «  On  Some  BespectoUe  Snobs." 

$  A  Shabby  GentedStoi7,ch.lL  ||  The  Newcomes,  ch.  viiL 
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respeetabilify,  he  manages  to  make  his  little  trade  far  more  profitable 
than  it  otherwise  would  be,  are  we  to  quarrel  with  him  for  it  ?^ 

Sir  Bnlwer  Ljtton  supplies  us  with  a  representatire  man  in  that  ex- 
JkI.P.  and  country  banker  in  **  Ernest  Maltravers/'  who  had  risen  from 
humble  fortunes,  entirely  by  the  scrupulous  and  sedate  propriety  of  his 
outward  conduct,  and  who  therefore  connected  inseparably  with  such  a 
propriety  every  notion  of  worldly  prosperity  and  honour.  "Thus, 
though  far  from  a  bad  man,  he  was  forced  into  being  something  of  a 
hypocrite.  Every  year  he  had  grown  more  starched  and  more  saintly. 
lie  was  conscience-keeper  to  the  whole  town ;  and  it  is  astonishing  how 
many  persons  hardly  dared  to  make  a  will  or  subscribe  to  a  charity  wiUi* 
out  his  advice.  As  he  was  a  shrewd  man  of  this  world,  as  well  as  an 
accredited  guide  to  the  next,  his  advice  was  precisely  of  a  nature  to 
reconcile  the  Conscience  and  the  Interest ;  and  he  was  a  kind  of  nego- 
tiator in  the  reciprocal  diplomacy  of  earth  and  heaven.^f  Or  take  the 
portrait  of  Robert  Beaufort  in  "  Night  and  Morning,*' — neat  and  studied 
m  his  plain  dress,  bland  and  plausible  in  manner,  with  a  voice  sweet  and 
low,  and  a  hollow,  artificial  smile, — about  whom,  however,  therie  was  that 
**  which,  if  it  did  not  win  liking,  tended  to  excite  respect— a  certua 
decorum,  a  nameless  propriety  of  appearance  and  bearing," — ^in  short, 
that  conventional  ne$cu>  quid  which  constitutes  the  highly  respectable. 
Here  is  another  glimpse  of  this  prosperous  gentleman  in  the  decline  of 
life.  All  about  him  "  was  so  completely  in  unison  with  the  world's  forms 
and  seemines,  that  there  was  something  moral  in  the  very  sight  of 
him.  .  .  •  He  was  the  beau  id^al  of  a  county  member, — so  sleek,  so 
staid,  so  business-like ;  yet  so  clean,  so  neat,  so  much  the  gentleman.*' 
It  b  by  defrauding  his  orphan  nephews  that  he  is  so  well-to-do  in  the 
world,  and  in  society  so  highly  respected.  On  the  eve  of  conviction  he 
makes  partial  restitution;  and  society  is  in  ecstasies  at  his  magnanimity. 
For  *'  Mr.  Robert  Beaufort  was  a  man  who  was  bom,  made,  and  reared 
to  be  spoken  well  of  by  the  world ;  and  it  teas  a  comfort  to  him  now, 
poor  man,  to  feel  that  his  character  was  so  highly  estimated.''^ 

In  the  same  story  which  exhibits  this  flourishing  knave,  we  meet  with 
another  type  of  the  highly  respectable— in  the  person  of  a  "decent 
tradesman,"  who  means  well,  and  would  be  glad  to  do  his  poor  relative! 
a  good  turn,  but  is  too  selfishly  timid,  or  timidly  selfish,  to  incur  the 
slightest  risk  in  so  doing.  The  term  **  timid  selfishness  "  is,  however,  ap- 
propriated by  the  author,  in  his  Preface,  to  Robert  Beaufort  aforesaia : 
^  In  this  work  I  have  sought  to  Yih  the  mask  from  the  timid  selfishness 
which  too  oflen  with  us  b^rs  the  name  of  BespeetabiUty"  Itali<»sed  by 
Sir  Edward,  in  honour  of  Robert  himself,  as  the  man  of  decorous  phrase 
and  bloodless  action — the  systematic  self-server — in  whom  the  worid 
forgives  the  lack  of  all  that  is  generous,  warm,  and  noble,  in  order  to  re- 
spect the  pasnve  acquiescence  in  methodical  conventions  and  hollow 
pOvmSv 

Mbhelet  has  his  shot  at  the  **  timid  selfishness  "  apt  topervade  trading 
communities,  when,  in  his  historical  narrative  of  the  Kteoas  F^aoe  of 
14^  (▲.».  1465),  he  disdainfully  remarks:  ^  It  occurred  to  Li^e,  as 
to  many  other  cities,  that  she  had  no  lack  of  respectable  pereone^  of 

*  Men's  Wives  t  The  RavenswiniTt  ch«  ▼U* 

t  Ernest  Maltravers,  book  iv.  ch.  v.  t  Klght  and  Morning,  jmmnn. 
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mtMkj  smi,  auiatly-difposad  men,  who  were  lor  peioe  sfc  my  f 
die  price  of  pledged  fiEtith,  at  the  price  of  husttn  mood.'**     It  i 
iliovgh,  both  in  Freaxk  and  Engtiab,  the  highly  retpeetafaie  had  a  pre- 
ordaine^l  affinity  to  italics,  for  here  again  we  find  Atm  me  •»  oriff. 

Balaam  the  eon  of  Beor  haa  been  moraliaed  into  a  warning  < 
liowerer  napectaUe,  of  tknid  selfishneflB.  Mr.  Cailyle  tnoea  I  ~ 
fiMrth,  at  BaJak'a  bidding,  in  the  way  of  his  Yoeatien  as  Hidiautiih  Soolk- 
aayer — ^noi  so  mnd  to  ^*  cofse  the  people  of  iftie  Loxd,**  as  to  eaim  fiar 
himself  a  eomfortaUe  peoay  by  audi  means  as  are  posnble  and  cKpedieai; 
iomething,  it  is  hoped,  midway  between  cursing  and  Mgigsing.  ^*  For  the 
jnan  is  net  dishoDeat ;  £u  from  it :  still  less  is  he  hoiwst ;  hut  above  all 
things,  he  is,  has  been,  and  will  be^  respectable. 

'*  Did  calumny  evar  dare  to  fasten  itself  on  the  fair  £MBe  of  Bakam? 
la  his  whole  walk  Kid  conversation,  has  he  not  shown  oonnateaey  enoc^gh; 
ever  doing  and  speakiDg  the  thing  that  is  decent;  widi  P>*per  spirit 
maintaimBg  his  statas ;  so  that  friend  and  exponent  must  often  eooapli- 
»ienthim,anddefytheepitefnl  woridto  say,  iT^mn  art  thou  a  Exiasre?" 

ycfveftfaelefls,  when  his  Ass  not  only  on  the  sadden  stands  stock-flkiU, 
•defyiag  spur  and  cndgel,  bat — begins  to  talk,  and  that  in  a  iisannablff 
manner^ — what  a  apasm  mast  have  shot  through  the  ^  hnun  and  pesi- 
eardium  of  Balaam !"  What  a  collapse  of  his  entire  system !  ^Forthe 
ibkk  eniat  cf  RespeetdbiMty  has  cracked  asnnder ;  and  a  hottoaDka  pia- 
taroatural  Laane  yawns  under  him  instead."t  Which  things  an  a  paraWff, 
intended  and  ezpresdy  devised  for  us  British  readers,  upon  whom  the  ends 
of  the  world  are  coaoe,  l^  a  (meaning  the)  Latter-day  Pamphleteer. 

Whose  name  saffices  to  remind  us  of  a  celebrated  definutaon  ai  Ba- 
apeotability,  with  some  slight  esposition  of  whkh  we  may  Ining  duB 
lAgary  to  an  end. 

Vaxiioaa  and  koae  to  a  degree  have  been  the  definitions  ef  it  pahaed 
«pan  aodety,  at  sundry  tunes  and  in  divera  aunnera.     Bat  then  is  < 
extant,  so  neat,  so  decisive,  so  distinctly  detersDuiate,  that  it  wdQ  T 
the  attention  it  has  •veiled. 

It  was  dieited  fimn  a  witness  at  the  trial  t>f  the  late  Mr.  ThartelL  ''I 
always  considered  him  a  respectable  man,"  deposed  Ae  wttneas.  Duprjneat 
^sas  requested  to  define  the  epithet.     '<  What  do  yaa  aoean  1^  inspont 
Me?"    Theneamethedefinition--^tfo^ii«,ler«s,6^rotei9daie.     ^  What  do 
I  snean  by  sespectable  ?     Well^  he  always  kept  a  Gig." 

<iiig  Respe^ability  irom  that  day  forth  became  a  definite  apeoieB,evciy- 
ailMre  resognised  in  sociological  dassificatioa,  of  the  oomprdMonve  gens 
-to  which  it  pertains.  PhilMophy  was  gavii^  eridenoe  in  Ae  wstDem4iQK 
Hhatday. 

True,  a  eentnry  and  a  half  previondy  a  French  aaandist  hstd  aaid,  that 
^selen  le  plus  ou  le  aaoins  iTeqimpoffe,  ou  on  i^^eepecte  ies  pccKmnes^  sa 
an  les  dMaigne.*'^  A  quasi-graduation  of  lespectahilitiea  horn  a  G^  to 
a  Coach  and  Six.  The  Gig  definition  may  look  like  a  reduction  of  Aa- 
spectahi%  to  ks  kywest  tmaa.  Still,  the  defiaer  at  the  OU  Bailey 
sesskms  must  draw  ike  line  somewhere,  and  he  so  djww  it  as  to  give  dae 
Gigman  h^ioatt  standi  within  the  pale.    He  oodd  not  hdp  it  if 

*  Bistdire  de  France,  t  vi.  1.  xv.  ch.  i 

t  Carlyle'8  Mi8oeUanieB,^voL  iii 

X  La  ^ruy^re,  Les  Caraot^re^,  oh.  ViL 
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impracticable  critics  ran  down  Gigs  and  the  drirera  of  diem.  '^  On  no 
account  keep  a  gig,"  writes  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  the  dating  hussar,  his 
son,  then  a  comet  at  Cork  :  ^Wou  know  of  old  how  I  detest  that  mania 
of  driving  wheelbarrows  up  and  down,  when  a  man  has  a  handsome  horse, 
and  can  ride  him.  They  are  both  foolish  and  expensive  things,  and,  in 
my  opimon,  are  only  fit  for  English  bafpnea, — ^tnerefore,  gig  it  not,  I 
pray  you."*  This  was  seven  years  before  die  Thurtell  trial;  and  no 
doubt  the  gig  episode  in  that  cause  oeUbre  hardly  enhanced  Sir  Walter^s 
respect  for  vehicles  of  that  order,  though  his  interest  in  the  trial  itself  was 
supreme,  and  his  diligtnce  unbocmded  in  collecting  contemporary  ballads 
and  prints  that  bore  upon  the  Gill's-hill  tragedy,  including,  of  course, 
Theodore  Hook's  broad^de,  one  verse  of  whieh  tickled  his  taste  to  a  T,«- 

Tb^  out  his  throat  from  ear  to  ear, 

Bjs  brains  tbey  battered  in ; 
His  name  was  Mr.  William  Weare, 

He  dwelt  in  Lyon's  Inn. 

Goldsmith's  travelled  cosmopolite  from  the  Celestial  Empire  has  this 
remark  to  make,  among  others,  in  his  notes  on  the  then  condition  wait 
characteristics  ci  British  authorship.  <^  As  soon  as  a  piece,  therefore^  is 
published,  the  first  questions  are,  Who  is  the  author  ?  Does  be  keep  a 
coach  ?"!     Gigs  were  undream'd  of  in  that  world's  philoeophy. 

In  another  letter.  Lien  Chi  Altangi  describes  the  inconveaiences  ia 
England  of  marrying  out  of  one's  rank— -and  how  it  sometimes  happens 
that  a  miser,  who  has  spent  all  his  youth  ia  sor^ang  up  money,  to  give 
faif  daughter  such  a  fortune  as  might  get  her  a  '^  mandarin  nusbaad," 
finds  his  expectations  disappointed  at  last,  by  her  running  away  with  his 
footman :  "  This  must  have  been  a  sad  shK>ck  to  the  poor  disconsolate 
parent,  to  see  his  poor  daughter  in  a  one-horse  chaise^  when  he  bad 
designed  her  for  a  coaeh  and  six."^  In  the  London  Harpagon's  pocket- 
dictionary.  Gig  Respectability  was  an  unknown  term. 

The  Brummagem  adventurer  who  figures  in  Washington  IrviaA^s  first 
work,  owes  his  final  success  in  America  to  the  gig  he  sets  up.  For  Uioug^ 
according  to  Launcelot  Langstaff,  pedestrian  merit  may  strive  in  vain  to 
become  SishionaUe  in  Gothiun,  yet  a  candidate  in  an  equipage  is  always 
xecqgiused,  and,  like  Philin's  ass,  laden  with  gold,  will  gain  admittanoe 
anywhere.  "  Mounted  in  nis  curricle  or  his  gig,  the  candidate  is  like  a 
statae  elevated  on  a  hi^  pedestal ;  his  merits  are  disoemibie  from  afar, 
and  strike  the  dullest  optics.  Oh,  Gotham,  Gotham  I  most  enlightened 
of  cities]  how  does  my  heart  sw«U  with  ddight  when  I  beb^d  your 
si^ient  inhabitants  lavishing  their  attention  with  such  wonderfiil  disoem* 
iDentr'§ 

Humblest  gig,  is  Byron's  epithet,  ia  his  summary  of  the  vehiolef 
wherein  cockneys  disported  themselves,  on  high  days  and  holidays,  cm 
George  the  Fourth  was  king. 

Then  the  spmoe  citieen,  wash'd  artisan. 
And  smng  apprentice  gtdp  their  weekly  air : 
The  ooa(£  of  hackney,  whiikey,  one-horse  chair, 

•  Sir  Walter  to  Comet  W.  Scott,  Aug.  1,  1819. 

t  The  Citizen  of  the  World,  let.  Ivii. 

i  Ibid.,  let.  IxxU. 

§  Sahnagundi,  Na  xlL,  June,  1807. 
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And  humblest  gig  thro*  sundry  suburbs  whirl. 
To  Hampstead,  Brentford,  Harrow,  make  repair ; 
Till  the  tired  jade  the  wheel  forgets  to  hurl. 
Provoking  envious  gibe  from  eadi  pedestrian  churl.* 

But  this  is  travelling  (in  a  hired  gig,  too)  bejond  the  record ;  for  cor 
witness-box  definition  of  Respectability  was  something  that  kepi  a  gig^ 
whereas  these  onoe-a-week  gentry  did  out  hire  one. 

When  the  Hobbs  Hobbs^  come  into  collision  with  the  Fitzbobbins,  in 
the  assembly  rooms  at  Little  Pedling^n,  and  appeal  is  made,  as  regards 
precedence  and  pre-eminence,  to  Uie  Master  of  the  Ceremonieo,  that 
bland  arbiter  awards  the  contested  pUce  to  the  Hobbs  Hobbees  upoa  two 
grounds :  first,  by  right  of  long-maintained  possession ;  and  next,  and 
chiefiy,  ^^  for  that  they  travelled  in  their  own  one-horse  fly,  which  the 
other  party  did  not.**  As  Mrs.  Fitzbobbin  recedes,  she  says  with  a  aneer, 
"  Of  course,  my  dear  Fitz,  we  must  give  up  to  carriage  company/  Bat 
rich  carriage  company !  One-horse  fly !  Ha !  ha !  ha !  Carnage  com- 
pany! All  round  my  hat"t  Yet  how  the  aggrieved  lady  wishes,  in  her 
heart  of  hearts,  that  Fitz  could  vindicate  his  and  her  respectability  by  the 
ttmple  process,  and  unanswerable  demonstration,  of  keeping  a  gig! 

For  prodigious  is  the  envy  excited  among  non-gig-keeping  oatsidera,hy 
the  act  of  setting  up  a  vehicle  of  that  description,  on  the  pert  of  an 
acquaintance.  So  at  least  Mr.  Thackeray  gives  us  to  understand,  when 
he  relates  how  ^  a  great  man,  a  literary  man,  whom  the  public  loves"-— 
thb  was  written  in  1840 — took  a  sudden  leap  from  obscurity  into  Sune 
and  wealth.  ''  This  was  a  crime ;  but  he  bore  his  rise  wiUi  so  modi 
modes^,  that  even  his  brethren  of  the  pen  did  not  envy  him.  One 
Inddess  day  he  set  up  a  one-horse  chaise ;  from  that  minute  he  was 
doomed.''^  He  might  be  as  little  demonstrative  of  it,  or  disposed  to 
magnify  its  pretensions,  as  good  Miss  Todd  in  Mr.  TroUope's  siory — 
'*  Miss  Todd  never  aped  grandeur,  and  always  called  her  private  carriage 
a  fly,  because  it  had  only  one  horse"§ — but  the  malcontents  and  malig- 
nants  were  not  to  be  mollified,  and  only  tried  the  harder  to  run  down 
what  he  had  presumed  to  set  up. 

There  is  no  phrase  more  elegant,  protests  ironical  Mr.  Thackeray,  or 
more  to  his  taste,  than  that  in  which  people  are  described  as  **  seemg  a 
great  deal  of  carriage  company."!!  So  we  read  in  a  work  whose  imposing 
aUas  is,  Memoirs  of  a  Most  Respectable  Family.  Worthy  old  Miss 
Honeyman,  in  that  fiction,  entertains  us  and  her  fnends,  whea  talking  of 
her  previous  ^'  misfortunes"  with  edifying  equanimity,  by  making  it 
appear  that  her  father's  parsonage-house  had  been  a  palace  of  splendioor, 
and  *'  the  one-horse  chaise  (with  the  lamps  for  evenings)  firom  whidi  she 
had  descended,  a  noble  equipage."  Mr.  Titmarsh  is  ccmversant  with 
these  nuaneei  and  niceties  of  genteel  life,  and  often  favours  us  with  a 
specimen  of  the  Swigby  sort,  who  "  was  a  commoner,  to  be  sure;  but 
had  a  good  estate  of  five  hundred  a  year,  kept  hb  horse  and  gig,  and 
was,  as  Mr.  Gann  remarked,  as  good  a  fellow  as  ever  lived.**  *'  What 
were  Swigby's  former  pursuits,  I  can't  telL     What  need  we  care? 

•  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  canto  L  f  Little  Pedlington,  ck  vt& 

{A  Shabby  Genteel  Story,  ch.  ill.  {  The  Bertrams,  cli.  xsix. 

The  Newoomes,  ch.  ix. 
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Hadn't  he  five  hundred  a  year  now,  and  a  horse  and  gig  ?  Ay,  that  he 
luuL^*  And  therefore  was  he,  hy  witness-box  definition,  most  highly 
respectable. 

Time  was  when,  acoordine  to  an  old  Welsh  saying,  you  might  know 
A  gentleman  by  his  hawk,  his  horse,  and  his  greyhound.  (Indeed,  it  waf 
enacted  by  the  forest-laws  of  Canute  that  no  one  under  the  degree  of  a 
^ntleman  should  presume  to  keep  a  greyhound — which  then  took  first 
rank  among  dogs.)  But  scales  ot  gentility  are  sliding  scales;  and  from 
the  definition  of  hawk,  horse,  and  hound,  we  come  down  to  gig,  just  as, 
by  the  same  law  of  decline,  we  descend  flrom  gentleman  to  gent 

When  Mr.  Pickwick,  in  difiiculties  at  the  ladies'  school,  beseeches  the 
schoolmistress  to  send  to  the  Angel  for  his  man-senrant,  that  relenting 
lady  turns  to  the  writino^  and  ciphering  gOTemess,  and  observes,  '*  He 
mast  be  respectable — he  keeps  a  man-8ervant"t  Oh  the  lightning  in- 
tuitions of  feminine  logic !  The  fact  of  keeping  a  man-servant  £i8hei 
conviction  on  the  lady-abbess's  mind — and  she  is  as  sure  he  must  be  re- 
spectable as  though  she  heard  on  oath  in  a  court  of  justice  that  he  kept 

•gig- 
Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  relates  that  a  great  man  in  Egypt  killed  his 
cbok  one  mormng  in  a  rage;  and  that  a  dragoman,  learned  in  languages, 
thus  told  the  story  to  an  Englishman  :  '*  De  sahib,  him  vera  respecble 
man.  Him  kill  him  cook,  Solyman,  this  morning.  Oh,  de  sahib  particklar 
respecble !"  And  afler  all,  is  Mr.  Trollope's  accompanying  comment,^ 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  this  be  not  a  truer  criterion  of  respecta- 
bility than  that  other  one  of  keeping  a  gig. 

Many  as  are  those  whom  the  now  hackneyed  Gig  definition  has  edified 
exceedingly,  there  is  no  one  who  has  made  anything  like  so  much  of  it, 
in  every  sense  of  the  term,  as  Mr.  Carlyle.  His  pages  bristle  with  it. 
It  is,  of  all  his  favourite  reiterations,  perhaps  the  favourite.  He  is 
never  tired  of  driving  that  Gig.  On  high-road,  in  by-road,  up-hill  and 
down-dale,  at  a  jog-trot  pace  of  grave  argument,  and  at  a  helter-skelter 
gallop  of  wild  glee,  he  drives  that  Gig — dmost  out  of  its  senses.  Will 
the  reader  accompany  us  in  just  a  few  of  these  drives  ?  merely  to  note 
the  manner  and  method  of  him  that  holds  the  ribbons  and  flourishes  the 
ivhip. 

Here,  to  begin  with,  b  a  glimpse  of  Imposture  in  Flames,  the  Finis 
page  to  the  French  Revolution.  *<  Thrones  are  hurled  into  it,  and 
Dubois  Mitres,  and  Prebendal  Stalls  that  drop  Witness,  and— ha !  what 
tee  I  ?*all  the  Oigs  of  Creation :  all,  all !  Wo  is  me !  Never  since 
Pharaoh's  Chariots,  in  the  Red  Sea  of  water,  was  there  wreck  of  WheeU 
▼ehides  like  this  in  the  Sea  of  Fire.  •  .  •  Resfectabilitt,  with  all  her 
collected  Gigs  bflamed  for  funeral  pyre,  wailing,  leaves  the  Earth.  .  •  . 
For  it  is  the  End  of  the  dominion  of  Imposture,  and  the  burning  up  of 
all  the  Gigs  that  are  in  the  Earth.''§ 

The  approach  of  that  base  baron,  De  Villeneuve,  towards  Mirabeao, 
one  beautiful  summer  evenmg,  when  the  latter  is  taking  the  last  j^eac^ 
aUy  prosperous  ride  he  shall  have  for  long,  perhaps  almost  ever  m  the 
worlds  is  thus  indicated :    ^«  Lo  t   who  is  thu  that  comes  curricUng 

•  A  Shabby  Genteel  Story,  ch.  v.  f  ThePickwick  Papers,  oh. xvi 

X  The  Bertrams,  ch.  xxxviiL,  ^^Cairo." 

§  The  French  Revdutioo,  book  viL  ch.  vUk 
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«faroiigli  A»  leyel  yellow  timliglit;  like  <Mie  o£  BespectaUfity,  keepiig 

Of  what  Fenimore  Cooper  calls  the  instinctive  tendency  m  men  ti 
lack  at  any  man  that  has  become  distingaifhed,  we  lead,  *^  Withoat  it» 
what  were  star-aad-garter,  and  s^ifiomce  of  rank,  when  w«fe  all  aan- 
bitioD^  BKmej'«etting,  lespeetalnlfty  of  gig  or  no-gig  ?^ 

Of  James  Bosweil  we  wn  told,  that  ^  the  man  may  be  s  Soettidk 
iqavelet,  full  of  gakwity  and  '  ejgmanity.'  **  And  are  at  the  aame  tioM 
nminded  that  society  naturally  dtrides  itself  into  fonr  classes :  NoUemen, 
Gratlemen,  GtgmeB)  and  Men  4 

E^wbere  is  exposed  the  current  mode  of  training  m  the  ricii  *'in  the 
■nswable  senioe  <^  what  is  odled  Honoor,  Respectability ;  instead  of  a 
nan,  we  have  b«t  a  §ij^mam — one  who  *  always  kept  a  gi^,'  iwo-wlKided 
er  foor-wheded.  Consider,  too,  what  the  same  gigmamiood  issaee  in ; 
eonsider  diat  first  and  meet  stupendous  of  gigmen,  Phaatoo,  the  mm  of 
80],  who  drore  die  brightest  of  all  conoeivable  gigs,  yet  with  the  eor^ 
JMwiuBest  reanlt.  Alas,  Phaeton  was  his  father's  heir;  bom  to  attaia 
the  highest  fortune  without  earning  it :  he  had  built  no  san-Lbsuot 
(could  not  build  the  simplest  whedbanow),  but  oould  and  worid  iaast  on 
di iMiiy  one;  and  so  broke  his  own  st^  nedc,  sent  gig  and  bonei 
spinning  through  infinite  space,  and  set  die  universe  on  fire  f^ 

That  '^  wretched  mortal**  whose  bebg's  end  and  aim  it  is  to  be  "^  reepeet- 
aUe,''isthusblunUyi^K)6trophised:  "  Respectid)le !  What»  in  die  DeT9*s 
name,  is  the  use  of  Respectability,  widi  nerer  so  nun^  gigs  aad  sttver 
spoons,  if  thou  inwardly  art  the  pttifuHest  of  all  men  ?^\\  Why,  **  gig* 
aianlike,  follow  the  *  respectable'  countless  multitude?*'  Cagliostio 
himself  enjoys  and  parades  ^  that  best  Toucher  of  respectability^  a  hm' 
horse  carriage."  His  needy  accomplice,  Jeanne  de  SMot-Bemi,  prasenis 
a  dismal  lesrai  of  *<  Oigmamihf  ditgigged;^  one  of  the  saddest,  pttiahle^ 
aapitied  pi«dieaments  of  man !"  But  she  must  study  appearanoes.  She 
must  look  respectable.  And  aooordingly  we  see  her  **  paying  seot-and- 
let ;  providing,  or  fresh-scouring  silk  court-dresses ;  ^  always  keeping  a 
gig  V**^  **  Worth,  indeed,  makes  the  man,  or  woman ;  but  'leather*  of 
gig-straps,  and  ^  prunella*  of  gig-lining,  first  makes  it  ^."  **  The 
mnd  problem  ...  is  the  marrying  of  Truth  and  Sham  ;  so  that  tihey 
become  one  flesh,  man  and  wife,  and  generate  these  diree :  Profit,  Pad- 
Ang,  and  Respectability  that  always  keeps  her  gig."  In  fine  :  *^Sad 
ave  thy  dobn,  O  Gig;  sadder  than  those  of  Juggemairt*s  Car:  dia^ 
with  huge  wheel,  suddenly  crushes  asunder  the  b^ies  of  men;  dioa,  ia 
thy  light4x)bbmg  Long-acre  springs,  gradually  winnowest  away  ^sir 
sew  *.  *tt 

Bat  our  gig  excursion  must  here  and  at  once  fasfe  an  end;  lor, 


By  the  pricking  of  mj  thumbs. 
Something  wicxed  this  way  con 


way  comes 

*  Essay  on  Mirabeau.  f  Essay  on  Sir  Walter  Soott. 

1  Xmaj  on  BosweATs  life  of  Johnson.  f  Essaj  on  Qoethe^  Works. 

I  **  Count  Cagtiostro.** 

\  The  italics  in  this,  and  any  other  quotation  here  airen  from  the  wam^  author, 
are  Mr.  Carlyle'i  own- 
•*  The  Diamond  Necklace.  ft  Ibid^  iwmIm. 
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aa  ihe  sfaap*  «f  printer^  deril, — the  ndcjr  inp'f  miisioa  being  a  peremp- 
toryr  warnbg  that  t»ie*s  up,  and  space  nm  cmt.  So  a  krge  najonfy  of 
Mr.  Carlyle's  initMigs  ainat  atifl  be  left  ttnexpiortd,  f>r  paralM  pasaagee 
of  Gig  fie^Motebilil^,— "more  tfaaa  half  his  critical  Essays,  ioc  instaiiee, 
and  all  hie  Latter-day  PanphletB,  and  Sartor  Reiurta,  and  Put  and 
PreseBt,  and  Hero- Worship,  and  the  Lives  <of  Schiller  and  Sterling  aiMl 
Fiedexiek  the  Great.     For,  once  nwre,  and  the  iart  time  of  asking, 

Hark !  I  am  call'd ;  mj  little  spirit,  see. 
Sits  in  the  hall  arm-chair,  and  stays  for  me, 

but  swean  in  Us  nmn  Temaoolar  fae  wonH  stay  a  second  longer. 


THE  CfiEEMAIT  ALMANACKS  FOE  1862. 

AjooOKDOfQ  to  our  mual  costom,  we  proceed  to  analyse  the  Crerman 
Almanacks  for  the  oocning  year.  We  need  not  now  discuss  their  spe- 
eiatities,  wbi(^  we  trust,  are  sufficiently  known  to  oinr  readers,  but  we  may 
ofaaenre  that  a  Tory  marked  change  for  the  better  has  taken  place  in  thenu 
In  the  first  instance,  the  Royal  Statistical  office  of  Berlin,  at  the  head  df 
which  stands  the  renowned  meteorologist  Professor  Dove,  has  made  a 
dead  stand  against  that  mass  of  absurdities  the  '<  Centennial  Kalendar,'* 
in  whkh  all  the  peasants  of  Germany  beliere  as  in  dieir  BOAt.  In  a 
clererly  written  and  sensible  paper,  the  fallacies  of  astral  meteorology  are 
shown  up,  and  it  is  fully  proved  l^at  the  planets  do  not  exercise  the 
tffightest  influence  on  tm  weallier.  Tins  paper  nearly  all  the  popular 
Almanacks  have  inserted,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  have  a  good  effect. 
We  only  wish  some  sensible  corporation  in  tliis  country  woc^  make  a 
similar  onslaught  on  old  Moon's  Almanack,  or  the  owner  be  «onipelled 
to  live  solely  on  his  own  piUs, 

Another  encouraging  thing  with  the  German  Almanacks  is  that  they 
have  decidedly  grown  aaore  aatioaal  in  thev  tone,  and  the  cry  of  them 
all  is  for  German  unibr.  William  of  Prussia  has  passed  anything  but  a 
rosy  time  of  it  with  the  non -Prussian  press  since  his  visit  to  Compiegne^ 
and  one  writer  in  the  Vienna  Wanderer  openly  charges  Urn  with  being 
a  lick-spittle  and  a  syc^hant  In  Prussia^  however,  and  iboae  German 
states  connected  with  it  by  policy,  the  people  judge  aaore  fiMrly  of  the 
Jong's  conduct:  they  consider  tint  he  regarded  himself  as  the  next 
^victim  to  Gallic  glory,  and  wished  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  avert  the  war. 
Seeing  that  Austria  is  but  a  broken  reed  to  lean  on,  the  Germans  are 
anxious  to  restore  a  powerful  and  united  &therland  under  the  hegemony 
of  Prussia,  and  it  would  be  a  happy  day  for  Europe  when  this  took  plaoa. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  pubhc  writers  of  Germany  are  dotag  their 
utmost  to  keep  the  idea  before  their  readers,  and  to  foster  that  healthy 
idetestatiaD  of  France  to  winch  the  fatherland  can  alone  owe  its  safSerty. 
Ihis  year  Ihe  AlmanadM  are  Med  with  patnotic  stories,  among  whidh 
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the  death  of  Hofer  occopies  a  great  place,  and,  indeed,  the  same  feeHag 
if  perceptible  in  all  the  German  periodieals.  In  a  recent  number  of  tm 
Cfartemaube^  for  instance,  we  read  a  detailed  accoont  of  the  trial  ani 
condemnation  of  Palm,  the  bookseller,  and  only  one  motiTe  could  hare 
actuated  the  choice  of  that  subject — a  demre  to  keep  before  the  pablie 
mind  the  blessings  of  a  French  domination.  In  hetj  the  whole  tone  <^ 
the  German  press  is  martial,  and  the  nation  seems  at  length  aroused  to 
a  due  sense  of  the  danger  they  have  escaped,  and  which  may  yet  bmst 
over  them  should  M.  Fould^s  neat  little  plans  for  making  things  pleasant 
in  Paris  prove  a  fiulure.  For  history  teaches  that  the  French  never  fight 
so  bravely  and  desperately  as  when  starvation  is  before  the  gates. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  the  German  Almanacks  for  1862  contala 
numerous  anecdotes  about  "  Old  Fritz,'*  and  we  will  condense  one  called 
^^  Frederick  the  Great  as  a  Matrimonial  Agent,"  which  will  furnish  a  £ur 
idea  of  the  rest  During  the  Seven  Years*  War  the  Prussian  horse  artiHeiy 
was  most  serviceable,  especially  a  gun  christened  the  '^  Chesnut,"  because 
it  was  drawn  by  six  horses  of  that  colour.  One  day  when  marching 
into  Bohemia,  the  king,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswidt-Beveni, 
Prince  Maurice  of  Anhalt  and  General  von  Treskow,  was  engaged  in 
reconnoitring  the  enemy.  So  occupied  was  he,  that  he  did  not  notice  that 
a  picket  of  the  Austnau  hussars  was  dashing  up  to  cut  lum  oflfl  A 
gunner  of  the  horse  artillery  noticed  it,  however,  and  laid  the  Chesnnt 
on  the  enemy,  but  was  restrained  from  firing  by  his  superior  oflBcer,  who 
conridered  it  an  encroachment  on  his  authority.  The  lung  curiously  rode 
up  to  the  spot : 

•*  Why  b  the  gun  unlimbered?"  the  king  asked. 

*'  Your  majesty,"  the  soldier  answered  boldly,  "  I  want  to  give  that  Austma 
scoundrel  one  for  his  nob." 

"  My  son,"  the  kin^  said,  good-humouredly,  "pray  let  him  live." 

''Indeed?"  the  artdleryman  asked.  "But  suppose  they  give  us  one,  and 
carryvour  majesty  off;  will  that  be  all  rifijht  ?" 

**  Well,  if  that  is  your  oi>inion,  mve  him  something  for  himself  "  Frederidc 
said,  now  beginning  to  perceive  the  danger  to  which  he  had  exposed  himself. 

The  artill^yman  did  not  reauire  to  he  told  twice;  he  pointed  his  gun,  and 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  kill  tne  officer  and  his  horse,  whereupon  tlie  picket 
bolted  off. 

"Come,  your  majesty,"  the  soldier  said,  good-humouiedly,  "I  &aicy  IVe 
given  him  m  dose  P 

"Yes,"  the  king  answered;  "but  you  have  sent  the  poor  devil  too  soon  into 
the  other  world." 

"  Too  soon  be  hanged !    Isn't  that  what  Fm  here  for  ?" 

**  You  have  certainly  done  your  duty,  and  therefore  deserve  my  best  thanks, 
and  a  reward.    Farewell,  lieutenant." 

"  Your  majesty,"  the  worthy  fellow  interposed,  "  I  am  not  fit  to  be  a  l«a- 
tenant,  for  I  don  t  understand  mathematics,  or  any  of  the  scientific  rubbish.  { 
should  be  wretched  among  my  new  comrades." 

"  That  is  really  bad,  my  son !  Still  you  can  be  a  non-commissioned  offioo; 
and  till  the  day  of  your  death  you  shall  draw  double  pay.  Does  that  satisSj 
you?" 

*'  It  is  more  than  I  have  deserved.    May  God  save  your  majesty !" 

Sauer  Qtuch  was  our  gunner^s  name)  proved  himsdf  woriby  of  the  roytl 
fiivour.  He  served  brilliantly  through  the  war,  and,  when  peace  retuned, 
was  appointed  in  command  of  Fort  Prensseui  at  Stettin.    He  married  the 
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hoosemaid  of  Keamanny  a  baker  in  the  town,  who  bore  him  one  daughter, 
Anna,  and  then  died.  When  Anna  was  sixteen  years  of  as^e  all  the  offi- 
cers were  in  love  with  her ;  but  her  father  would  not  stand  any  of  their 
nonsense.  Anna  had  to  look  after  the  house,  and  work  from  morning  to 
ni^ht ;  for,  spite  of  his  double  pay,  Sauer  found  it  difficult  to  make  both 
ends  meet  It  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  fill  his  purse,  for  the 
aforesaid  baker,  Neumann,  who  was  contractor  to  the  garrison,  offered 
Him  a  handsome  sum  to  let  his  bread  pass  without  weighing  it  But  he 
had  to  do  with  the  wrong  man ;  Sauer  became  stricter  than  ever,  and  the 
baker  hated  him. 

But  the  old  story  of  the  Montagues  and  the  Capulets  was  to  be  repeated 
in  Stettin  among  a  humbler  class.  The  baker  had  a  good-looking  son, 
who  delivered  the  bread  at  the  fort,  and  he  fell  in  love  with  Anna,  who 
was  quite  agreeable.  His  fath^,  however,  got  behind  the  secret,  up- 
braided Anna  in  no  measured  terms  for  her  audacity,  and  Anton  was 
forbidden  to  visit  the  fort  again.  But  what  will  not  love*s  ingenuity 
effect  ?  Daily  he  managed  to  convey  Anna  a  note,  baked  in  one  of  the 
loaves,  and  wnich  he  contrived  should  safely  reach  her  hands. 

When  the  following  autumn  came  the  great  king  visited  Stettb,  for 
the  annual  inspection.  Anna  formed  a  desperate  resolution,  slipped  out 
of  the  house,  reached  the  king's  presence,  and  told  him  all  her  story,  re- 
minding him  who  her  father  was.  The  king  laughed,  bade  her  remain 
in  an  adjoining  room,  and  sent  an  ude-de-camp  to  command  Neumann 
and  his  mmily  to  his  presence.  The  baker  came  in  trembling,  fearing 
that  his  roeuery  was  detected,  and  that  it  was  all  up  with  him,  but 
recovered  his  spirits  when  Frederick  told  him  that  he  had  selected  a  wife 
for  his  son  Anton. 

At  a  sign  from  the  king,  the  doors  were  thrown  wide  open,  and  the  loving 
couple  wuked  hand  in  hand  into  the  cabinet.  At  the  sight  of  them  the  baker 
pulled  a  wry  face,  and  could  not  conceal  his  dissatisfaction. 

**  Your  majesty,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  annoyance,  "  must  surely  be  jesting. 
That  girl  has  not  a  sliirt  to  her  back,  and  is  as  poor  as  a  church  mouse.  With 
her  my  son  must  starve,  for,  if  he  marry  against  my  will,  I  am  firmly  resolved  to 
disinherit  him." 

Without  deigning  an  answer,  the  king  turned  to  the  Duke  of  Bevem,  who 
was  abo  present : 

**  How  much,"  he  said  to  him,  with  a  significant  laugh,  "  has  your  grace  to 
pay  this  girl?" 

"  Two  thousand  thalers,"  the  duke  replied,  without  hesitation. 

"  And  you  P"  the  king  asked  the  Prince  of  Anhalt. 

*'  Also  two  thousand,   he  answered,  promj)tly. 

"  He  sees,  then,  my  dear  master,"  the  king  then  said,  turning  to  the  asto* 
nished  baker,  "the  girl  is  not  so  poor  as  he  umcies.  By  me  she  has  also  four 
thousand  doUars  stimding,  and  General  von  Trezkow  will,  moreover,  supply  her 
marriage  outfit  and  a  decent  dinner.  Now,  I  hope  that  he  has  no  further  objec- 
tion to  offer  against  his  son's  marriage  ?" 

"Yes,  if  the  matter  really  be  so,  I  am  satisfied,"  Neumann  replied,  who,  like 
the  rest  of  the  company,  did  not  know  whether  the  king  was  jokmg  or  speaking 
seriously. 

"  He  still  apnears  to  doubt.  Messieurs,  we  must  out  with  the  money  to  con« 
vince  this  increaulous  Thomas." 

By  the  king's  order  the  privy  treasurer  brought  in  two  heavy  bajjs  of  coin, 
which  he  counted  on  a  table.  There  were  four  thousand  thalers  m  shining  gold, 
which  he  told  Anna  to  take. 
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<*Now,  Bj  Lord  Dyke  of  BeTcn,"  titt  kkg- uid,  witk  a  aiiiae^<*;aKiril^ 
your  debt  to  the  gtrL" 

"  In  tratlL"  Uie  latter  aaid»  witk  tons  embamMmtii^  **  1  do  not ». 
member—* 

•*  Nor  I,  cither,**  tiie  Prince  of  Anhalt  hdded, 

**  And  I  do  not  know,"  General  Ton  Trezfaow  exclaimed,  "why  I  im oM 
npon  to  sa^fptj  the  weddbig  outfit  of  a  perfeetij  strange  gui'* 

*'  It,  ei,  miwrinrs  T'  the  hiag  aaaiPtud,  serioisly.  **  1  did  not  thnk  thtt  jqq 
poKosied  80  weak  a  mtfliQcy..  I  rnxmi^  iban§uc%  aamt  to  joar  hd^  woimktA 
it  Do  joa  not  remember  that  affair  io.  Bohofia^  when  we*  wua  all  in  tk 
utmost  danger  of  being  cut  off  by  a  picket  of  Austrian  hussars?"' 

"  Of  course/'  the  Duke  of  Beyem  answered.  "  A  brare  artillerjmaiLiiotiad 
the  danger,  ml  killed  the  enemy's  officer  with  a  welL-aimed  shot." 

"  The  husaan  fled,"  the  Prince  of  Anhalt  remarked. 

**  And  i«e  were  8«re(^"  General  yon 'Rrezkow  added.  ••TowiMJestfwisW 
to  promoit  the  wertiiy  mol  to  a  lieutenaiicjt  but  he  declined  the  houv.** 

''Quite  right,"  the  kins  intempied  fans  ^  '""that  soldier's  bub  vis  Sub; 
and  there  st^mds  his  daughter,  who  sesMB  to  have  inhedted  her  iAafitmb^ 
temper.    Will  you  now  object,  gentlemen,  to  pay  your  debt?" 

''We  recognise  the  liability,"  the  three  gentlemen  said,  stmnltinffla^. 

"The  matter  is  settied,  then,"  the  kinzsaid.  "^The  girl  has  ei^ thowad 
thakrs,  is  handsome,  good,  and  virtuous.  T7ow,  mj  dear  master,  are  yoa  satisfied 
with  the  lurtekr 

" X desixe no hetttr  dan^iter-inlafw,"  Neiimaim  aaswerec^  *bu1  fjoAjprt 
my  < 


Anotfaes  ^mwy  chacmiBg  itory  la  told  in  the  "  SpumstDbe,"  aDiniilif 
to  Fritx's  brww  comrade  in  azmS)  Genesal  ¥oa  Sajdlits.  At  Zoodnffbt 
insulted  a  wortbj  officer  moat  groalj,  who  resignKL  Ll  hii  paMua  tb 
general  made  an  unfavourable  report  to  the  king,  and  thAei{WiniiKd 
without  a  pennon.  Many  years  later  the  thought  of  his  mjustice  oeeaind 
to  Seydlitz,  and  he  knew  no  peace  till  he  had  repaired  matten.  HovBe 
did  so  we  have  no  space  to  record  here :  we  need  only  mentioatiiitdt 
anecdote  is  worked  up  into  a  eharmiag  little  k>¥e-itory  by  W.  0.  tod 
HorSy  and  thxowa  firesL  lustre  oa  the  memory  ol  the  great  FuArick 

One  of  the  moBt  valuadile  papns  ha  the  Almanadie  is  fowadia  '^Sfciini 
Volks  Kalendar,"  and  is  entitled  •«  Going  to  Law."  ItistfccgwiteJ 
corse  of  the  German  peasant  that  he  wHl  not  let  faimseff  he  pst  opoo,  t^ 
has  a  pernicious  tendency  for  rushing  to  an  advocate  whenever  he  biB  oe 
sKghtest  misunderstanding  with  a  neighbour.  To  try  and  dnek  tha 
disease,  the  writer  brin^i  together  a  number  ci  iBataoeei  &QB  G«i^ 
history,  some  of  which  we  will  rua  thnMigk  la  Upper  iiatm  two 
peasants  went  to  law  about  the  ownerslHp  oi  a  walnnMvee,  ^MA  ff^ 
OB  itie  boundaiy  line  of  their  fields.  Beth  tilought  Aey  hsi  »  oi^ 
chnm  to  it,  and  though  thej  were  recommended  to  take  nslf  the  iin"^ 
cro©  eaeh,  neither  would  give  way.  Afiter  three  years  of  duputnjj^* 
flash  of  lightning  struck  the  tree,  broke  it  conscientionsly  iutwobiv*^ 
and  laid  one  half  on  eack  side  the  border  line*  But  all  dispatn ts^ 
not  so  fortunate.  Two  peasants  quanellAd  abonttfcaewnoikif  ^^^^'T^ 
ditch,  value  about  two  shillings,  and  the  court,  desirous  of  F'^'*'^ 
litigation^  ordered  each  to  be  paid  tkst  amoimt.  But  thai  ^r^ 
question  of  costs:  neither  would  give  way,  and  the  '^^^''^^ 
plaintiff  and  defnidant  were  eaten  out  of  novse  and  home.  But  vie  ""^ 
cxtrawdinary  trial  of  all  noted  here  is  the  foUoraig: 
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The  hero  of  this  trial  is  Michael  Kohlhaas^  natmraUj  aik  hoBtsi  man,  hj  pro- 
fessioa  a  horse-dealer,  thirty  years  of  age,  hat,  for  dfthat,  he  perished  miserahlj 
on  the  scaffold  through  a  trining  dispute.  RuiiDg  one  da?  oat  of  Brand^hurr 
with  a  team  of  horses,  Kohlhaas  found,  not  far  from  the  Eloe,  a  turnpike,  erected 
by  a  certain  Junker  Ton  Tronka  to  take  toll  of  passers  hj.  While  Kohlhaas  was 
paying  the  money,  and  shaking  his  head  as  he  did  so,  the  bailiff  came  down  from 
the  castle  and  asLed  fbr  his  pass,  as  no  horse-dealer  would  be  alkywedto  cross  the 
finmtier  without  sueb.  Koklkais  had  aLready  crossed  ei^tecn  times,  aid  waa 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  regulations :  hence  he  Idl  the  team,  of  boiaea 
under  tne  chai^  of  his  man,  and  went  up  to  the  castle  to  seek  an  explanatioB. 
He  found  the  Junker  drinking  with  a  party,  and  after  a  while  they  went  down 
into  the  court-yard  to  haye  a  look  at  the  horses. 

The  Junker  admired  sereral  of  them,  and  wished  to  hare  a  deal,  but  the  owner 
asked  such  fancy  prices  that  they  could  not  come  to  any  settlement.  Whereupon 
Kohlhaas  collected  his  string  and  prepared  to  start.  At  this  moment  tl^  bailiff 
walked  up^  and  reminded  him  that  he  had  not  deliTered  his  pasiL  Kohlhaas  ap- 
pealed to  the  Junker^  who  confirmed  his  bailiff  and  the  dealer  pronusad  to  get 
one  at  Dresden,  and  give  it  up  when  he  returned;  but  the  Junker  insisted  on 
security,  and  Kohlhaas,  seeing  that  he  must  yield  to  force,  left  a  pair  of  horsea 
in  pledge,  and  started  with  the  rest.  On  reaching  Dresden  he  founud  that  it  was 
a  notion  about  the  pass,  and  hurried  back  to  fetch  his  horses.  They  were 
dehvered  to  him,  but  he  soon  saw  ther  had  been  changed^  Full  of  fmy, 
Kohlhaas  went  to  law  for  restitution  ana  compensation,  but  loet  his  cause,  for 
his  adversary  was  related  to  the  judges.  In  Tain  did  the  horse*dealer  appod: 
his  wife  even  was  killed  by  a  blow  from  a  musket  as  she  waa  offering  a  petition 
to  the  Landgrave.  Hereupon  Kohlhaaa  aold  ud  all  he  possessed  and  took  the 
law  into  his  own  hands.  He  enlisted  scTcn  oesperate  fellows,  surprised  his 
enaxiy's  castle,  and  burned  it  to  the  ground.  Hearing  that  the  Junker  had  fled 
to  Wittenberg,  Kohlhaas,  now  at  the  nead  of  thirty  men,  rode  to  that  town,  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  his  enemy,  and,  on  refaaal,  fired  the  town  at  the  four 
comers.  He  defeated  the  troops  sent  against  him  on  several  occasions,  and  even 
fired  Leipsig,  always  protesting  that  he  would  disband  his  men  and  become  a 
good  citizen  again  if  the  Junker  of  Tronka  gave  him  back  hia  two  horses ! 

Bv  the  persuasion  of  Martin  Luther,  Kohlhaas  promised  to  conduct  matters 
lega&y.  A  safe-conduct  was  given  him  by  the  intercession  of  the  refonner,  bat 
it  was  broken,  and  Kohlhaas  put  in  prison.  He  attempted  to  break  out,  still 
under  the  fixed  idea  of  obtaining  his  rights,  was  detected  tried^  and  condemned 
to  death.  The  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  nowever,  ebimed  him  as  his  subject,  and 
he  was  deliTered  up.  Kohlhaaa  earned  on  his  ease  at  Dresden  aod  giuned  the 
day.  The  elector,  however,  waa  unable  to  let  him  off  the  eq^tal  puniahmairt : 
hcmce  the  horses  were  delivered  to  him  just  before  his  ezeentkn ;  he  made  hit 
will,  and  kid  his  head  on  the  scaffokl  wiUi  a  smiling  fiMse*-for  he  had  gained  hia 
rights  after  all 

An  interesting  tale  will  be  found  in  ^<  Trewendt^s  Yolks  Kalendar.** 
The  scene  is  laid  during  the  War  of  Liberation,  and  the  heroine  having 
no  other  patriotic  gih  to  offer,  sells  her  hair  for  two  ducats,  which  she 
lays  as  an  offering  on  the  altar  of  her  fieitherland.  In  the  same  alma- 
nack Edmund  Hoefer  has  a  slap  at  ua  m  re  the  Macdonald  affiiir,  in  n 
story  called  "  Mad  Tricks/*  describing  the  practical  jokes  performed  in  a 
quiet  German  garrison  town  by  two  young  Englishmen,  and  the  way  in 
which  a  final  stop  was  pot  to  their  exploits*  In  the  pieaent  critical  stote 
of  a&ira,  it  seenui  a  carious  infelieily  for  German  writexa  to  kee^  stirring 
up  the  past  ill-feeling  between  Englaiid  and  Ftusna,  but  diis  la  not  an 
isolated  case.  In  the  "*  Spinnetobe'*  there  10  a  faidicroim  account  of  a 
my  lord,  who  goes  trout-fishing  in  the  Black  Forest  daring  die  trooUee 
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of  1848,  and  the  terror  he  displays  about  the  republicans  is  most  ab- 
surdly exaggerated.  The  return  to  this  system  cannot  be  suffidently 
deprecated,  especially  as  the  Germans  had  given  it  up  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  but  they  will  not  stir  up  ill-blood  again  amon^  the 
peasants,  and  it  will  require  years  to  allay  the  feeling. 

<<Weber^s  Volks  Kalendar^  is  decidedly  the  best  of  all,  thou^  it 
contains  but  little  to  suit  our  purpose.  We  will,  howerer,  excerpt  a  few 
passages  about  Theodor  Ton  Heughlin,  who  has  recently  started  for  Central 
Africa  in  search  of  Dr.  Vogel.  A  considerable  subscription — for  Ger- 
many— was  raised  to  defray  the  expenses,  and  the  expedition,  consisting 
of  six  Germans — astronomers,  botanists,  and  gardeners — set  out  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  under  Uie  guidance  of  Baron  von  Heu^hlin,  It 
is  not  the  first  time  he  has  visited  Africa :  in  1860  he  proceeded  to  Egypt 
to  study  Arabic  tit  iiiu,  and  in  1852  the  Austrian  ministry  appointed 
him  secretary  to  their  newly-established  consulate  at  Khaitom.  He  made 
several  expeditions  into  the  interior  with  Dr.  Reitz,  the  consol-gener&l, 
who,  unhappily,  died  of  dysentery  at  Doka,  in  Eastern  Somtar.  After 
burying  him  Heughlin  returned  to  Khartum,  where  he  was  appointed 
acting  consul,  and  befi;an  collecUng  rare  animals.  In  autumn,  1854,  be 
returned  to  Europe  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  specimens,  which  he 

f  resented  to  the  Imperial  Zoological  Gardens  at  SchdnlMiinn.  In  1856 
leughlin  set  out  again,  and  wandered  about  Egypt  and  the  Eastern 
Soudan,  but  soon  a^er  was  wounded  by  the  Somaulis,  and  compiled  to 
return  home,  where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  writing  a  geographical 
work.  His  merits  were  so  generally  recognised,  that  directly  the  idea 
sprang  up  of  sending  an  expedition  to  Central  Africa,  Dr.  Petermaiin 
at  once  proposed  Baron  Heughlin  as  the  leader.  Another  very  interest* 
ing  paper  m  this  almanack  is  a  trip  through  the  Blade  Forest  by  J. 
Venedey ;  nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  a  very  clear  and  senrible  deaoip- 
tion  of  Lencnr's  gas  engine,  which,  if  all  that  is  said  of  it  be  true,  is 
destined  to  effect  a  revolution  in  trade.  Curiously  enough,  while  the 
French  and  German  papers  have  recently  given  amme  notices  of  thia  new 
invention,  we  have  not  come  across  a  single  one  in  England,  and,  though 
we  have  inquired,  we  cannot  learn  that  a  single  qiecimen  has  hitherto 
reached  these  shores  from  Paris.  In  Germany  and  France  they  have 
been  put  up  for  some  time  past,  and  have  surpassed  expectation  in  thoee 
trades  requiring  but  small  motive  power.  The  Lenoir  engines  are 
special  favourites  with  the  Germans,  because  the  gas  can  be  turned  off 
when  not  wanted,  and  there  is  no  expense  in  getting  the  steam  up.  Al- 
together, Weber's  Almanack,  both  for  its  literary  contents,  excellent 
illustrations,  and  pleasing  appearance,  deserves  to  be  a  fiavourite  in  this 
country.  In  its  home  we  believe  that  it  attains  a  circulation  of  neariy 
two  hundred  thousand  copies.  Before  parting  from  it,  we  will  make  one 
interesting  extract  relating  to  the  Black  Forest  clock  trade : 

Twenty  years  ago  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Hauscr  was  engaged  in  the 
clock  manufacturing  trade,  and  was  not  satisfied  with  its  ^rognas.  He  knew 
no  rest  because  clocks  and  pendules  were  turned  out  in  Paris  which  could  not 
be  manuflBtctured  in  the  Schwaizwald.  In  his  leisure  hours,  he  set  to  work 
trying  to  make  some  improvements,  but  on  failing,  he  put  on  a  blouse  and  went 
on  a  voyage  of  discovei^.    Of  course,  it  took  him  weeks,  often  months,  ere  he 
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could  get  behind  tlic  secrets  he  wanted  to  know,  bat  at  Ien|^h  he  was  success- 
ful. Be  learned  all  he  wanted  to  know  by  patient  observation,  and  iu  1850 
returned  home,  certain  that  he  could  moke  as  good  a  pendnle  as  any  turned  oat 
in  Paris.  A  company  was  speedily  formed,  with  a  capital  of  10,OdO/. — a  large 
sum  for  the  Black  Forest.  At  first,  matters  went  on  slowly,  but  the  share- 
holders were  not  daunted,  and,  thanks  to  their  energy,  the  slmres  are  now  con- 
siderably above  par,  and  pay  very  fair  interest. 

Of  Gubitz'  Yolks  Ralendar  we  have  not  much  to  say,  for  it  is  emi- 
nently conservative,  and  the  woodcuts,  in  this  year  of  grace,  are  no 
better  than  they  were  twenty-eight  years  ago,  when  the  almanack  was 
first  established.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  contents  which  attracts 
our  attention.  Better  in  every  respect  is  the  ^<  lUustrirter  Familien 
Kalendar,"  containing  some  very  neat  cuts,  and  the  adventures  of  a 
Dresden  tailor,  who  pays  a  visit  to  Leipzig  fair.  Written  in  the  Saxon 
dialect,  this  narrative  is  not  everybody's  reading,  but  it  is  an  agreeable 
puzzle  to  try  and  find  out  the  meaning.  German  dialects  may  be  bad 
enough,  but  if  the  reader  wants  a  genuine  article,  let  him  try  to  decipher 
one  of  the  local  almanacks  published  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  We 
believe  it  would  require  less  time  to  become  proficient  in  Chinese  than  in 
one  of  those  modem  languages.  We  had  an  example  of  English  offered 
us  during  the  last  Exhibition,  which  we  do  not  care  to  see  repeated  at 
the  coming  one.  Business  having  called  us  to  Woolwich,  on  our  return 
we  were  addressed  civilly  by  a  respectable  artisan.  We  conversed,  that 
is  to  say,  **  he  paid  the  expenses,"  as  the  French  would  say,  of  the  con- 
▼ersation,  for  our  part  was  confined  to  Yes  and  No,  for,  beyond  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  Bradford  man,  we  did  not  understand  a  single  syllable  he 
said.  He  seemed  so  happy,  though,  in  having  so  excellent  a  listener,  that 
we  could  not  find  the  heart  to  tell  him  the  truth.  But  to  return  to  our 
subject:  here  is  an  amusing  skit  on  Leipzig  hotels  at  fair  time,  which  is 
not  exaggerated : 

The  row,  when  we  at  length  arrived  safe  and  sound  at  Leipzig,  you  can  form 
no  idea  of.  At  a  poor  caltmlation,  I  will  merely  say  that  there  were  some  two 
thousand  porters,  and  aU  shouting  at  me,  so  that  in  the  end  1  did  not  know 
where  my  head  was.  Hohdell  de  boloniee!  Black  Cross!  Hohdell  de 
Bawieahr!  Green  tree!  Come  along  with  me— Elephant!  No,  ^ou  had 
better  put  up  at  the  Brown  Horse !  And  thus  they  went  on,  so  that  it  really 
surprised  me  that  T  did  not  go  mad  there  and  then.  I  had,  however,  shortly 
reflected  and  thouffht  that,  as  a  Dresdener,  I  must  live  in  a  decent  hotel,  and 
so  Ilet  myself  be  drawn  to  the  Hohdell  de  Bawieahr.  When  I  arrived,  I  said  to 
landlord,  says  1,  "Look  ve  here,  Mr.  Landlord,  I  am  a  Dresdener,  come  to 
have  a  bit  of  a  look  at  Leipzig  faur,  so  eive  me  a  very  nice  room,"  I  said. 
When  I  said  I  was  a  Dresdener,  the  landlord  made  a  deep  bow,  and  showed  me 
mto  a  nice  room,  where,  he  said,  that  princes  had  slept  before  now.  "  All 
riffht,"  I  said  to  him,  "  for  why  shouldn't  a  Dresden  tailor  be  able  to  live  like  a 
prmce  once  in  a  way  ?  We  have  the  means  for  it !"  .  .  .  When  I  got  up 
the  next  morning  to  ring  for  coffee,  the  waiter  brings  me  a  little  piece  of  paper, 
which  he  lays  on  a  tabk  and  goes  off  agam.  But  when  1  look  at  it,  I  fancy  I 
must  have  an  apoplectic  fit,  for  do  you  £iow,  gentlemen,  what  it  was  P  It  was 
the  bill,  look  ye,  hear  ye— and  a  bifl,  such  as  soon  prevented  me  seeing  or  hear- 
ing. It  was  all  in  French ;  but  though  I  have  been  to  Paris,  I  couldn't  under- 
stand it  entuely ;  all  I  could  understand  was,  that  at  the  top  stood  Loschi- 
mank.  3  thalers  (that  is,  in  Germau,  lodging) ;  then  Subeh,  1  thaler ;  Sehrwiesc, 
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10  ffroBchen ;  and  BoBcfaib,  10  groschen  too.  1  was  thimderstnick,  so  to  speak, 
for  1  had  neTer  dreamed  of  such  a  thing,  and  I  rang  for  the  waiter. 

"  Look  here,  I  say,  karrsohu  (that's  French  for  waiter) ;  in  the  first  pbee, 
what  sort  of  manners  is  it  for  you  to  hrine  a  guest  a  bill,  when  he  has  only  slrak 
here  one  night  ?  Is  that  proper  respect  r  lam  a  tailor  from  Dresden,  bat  if  I 
send  in  my  bill  at  the  half  year  it  is  a  long  time  before  I  get  any  mofiey,  and 
yet  here  you  send  up  my  bill  with  the  coffee." 

"  That  is  the  custom  here,"  said  the  waiter. 

"  Indeed !"  says  I,  "but  that  don't  suit  me,  and  I  shall  leave  at  once.  Bat 
tell  me,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this,  three  thalers  a  day  for  a  room  ?** 

"Those  are  Fair  prices." 

"Indeed,"  says  L  "  Well,  I  don't  think  them  fair.  And  what's  this,  Sdifwna 
andBuschih?" 

"  That's  for  attendance  and  lights." 

"  Indeed,"  says  I.  "  Well,  the  devil  may  take  them  and  you  too,  so  here's  yonr 
money,  and  I'm  off." 

As  we  have  no  desire  to  mtke  our  readers  mdancholy  at  this  uDhappy 
leaton  of  the  year,  we  will  not  make  any  extracts  from  the  only  oomic 
almanack  Germany  possesses,  '*  BrennagUs'  Komischer  Yolks  Kakodar." 
The  French  Almanach  Comique  was  sad  enough,  EUaven  knows,  this 
year— as  a  respected  fellow  contributor  has  shown — but  the  AlmnnaA 
Comique  and  water,  such  as  Glassbrenner's  is,  is  a  little  too  dangerous 
readinfl^.  At  the  best  of  times,  German  wit  brUle  par  son.  absence^  hot 
never  before  have  we  found  it  so  tame  as  this  year.  There  are  the  same 
old  stereotyped  jokes,  the  same  unblushing  plunder  of  Punchy  and  ddC- 
berate  broking  off  of  the  point  There  is,  too,  the  same  eoarsencB, 
mistaken  for  humour;  and,  indeed,  one  story  in  the  Komisdier 
Kalendar,  called  '<  Der  Lustige  Kyau,"  makes  the  verypuier  Uush  on 
which  it  is  printed.  Afiter  all,  German  humour  is  much  m  the  same 
state  now  as  was  the  Dutch  when  Smollett  wrote,  and  the  description  of 
the  Hollander  and  the  Mill  in  "  Peregrine  Pickle"  still  seems  to  be  die 
model  on  which  German  jests  are  founded. 

Altogether,  then,  we  fear  that  the  German  Almanacks,  as  a  rule,  are 
a  mental  pabnlum  to  be  avoided,  and  the  moral  we  draw  from  them  is^ 
that  the  notion  of  German  miiversality  of  edncatioa  has  been  grossly  ex- 
aggerated. They  boast  that  there  is  not  man,  woman,  nor  dnld  who 
cannot  read  among  them :  but  their  ahnanacks,  which  form  the  soie 
reading  of  millions,  gear's  end  to  year's  end,  do  not  prove  to  us  that  thdr 
reading  ability  avails  them  much,  while,  judging  firom  the  Abb6 
Domenech's  *^  Livre  des  Sauvages,"  the  use  of  the  pen  or  pencil  aiight 
safely  be  restricted  among  them. 
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THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  THE  EOYAL  NEAPOLITAN  ABMT 
IN  THE  AUTUMN  OF  1860. 

BY    MAJOR    CHAHBRE. 

Audi  alteram  partem. 

All  the  accounts  hitherto  published  of  the  operations  that  preceded 
and  followed  the  retreat  of  the  Royal  Neapolitan  army,  in  the  numtbs 
(^  September  and  October,  I860,  from  the  Voltumo  to  Gaeta,  have  been 
obtained  from  persons  attached  to,  or  partisans  oi^  the  revolutionary 
fOToes  of  Garibaldi,  and  they  are,  in  many  instances,  partial  and  incorrect, 
owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  writers  of  what  was  passing  in  the  royalists* 
camp. 

The  following  narrative  is  drawn  up  from  the  notes  of  a  Swiss  officer, 
who  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  general  commanding-in-chief,  and  it 
gives  a  clear  insight  into  the  causes  which  led  to  the  mial  capitulation 
of  Gaeta,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Neapolitan  monarchy. 

It  was  this  campaign  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and 
in  that  point  oi  view  it  has  an  historical  importance ;  whibt,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  de'fence  of  the  fortress  creates  an  interest  of  quite  a  different 
nature. 

Once  the  royal  army  in  a  great  measure  broken  up,  and  that  it  only 
held  the  limited  space  contained  within  the  fortifications  of  Gaeta,  the 
king  could  neither  undertake  offensive  operations,  nor,  single-handed, 
endeavour  to  reconquer  the  ground  he  had  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
great  powers  of  Europe  proved,  in  permitting  the  siege  of  the  last  refuge 
of  Francis  II.,  that  they  had  abandoned  that  monarch  to  his  fate.  They 
made  no  effort  to  save  either  his  life  or  his  crown,  for  the  first  shells 
that  fell  in  the  place  might  have  destroyed  him  as  they  did  so  many 
of  its  brave  defenders. 

Having  filled  an  important  office  throughout  the  whole  campaign  in 
the  royal  army,  the  compiler  of  these  notes  is  enabled  not  only  to  give 
a  sketch  of  the  general  operations,  but  also  of  the  real  reasons  which 
brought  that  army,  step  by  step,  under  the  ramparts  of  Gaeta,  instead 
<^  re-entering'  triumphantly  into  the  capital.  They  were  written  en- 
tirely from  memory,  but  he  advances  no  assertions  of  which  he  is  not  cer- 
tain, and  he  endeavours  to  state  everything  truly  and  with  impartiality. 

Towards  the  end  of  Aug^t,  the  bands  of  Garibaldi,  harassed  by 
forced  marches  during  the  hottest  mcmths  of  the  year,  arrived  successively, 
to  the  number  of  about  twenty-five  thousand  men,  from  Sicily  and  the 
eouth,  and  moved  onwards  towards  Naples.  With  the  exception  of  the 
engagements  at  Palermo  and  Melasao,  it  may  be  said  that,  up  to  that 
period,  there  had  been  very  Uttle  hard  fighting.  Treason  had  prepared 
ererything  to  facilitate  the  advance  of  the  Garibaklians.  Ever  since 
1S48  the  Tevoluti<mary  dement,  despairing  of  obtaioing  the  upper  hand 
by  force,  had  had  recourse  to  a  more  terrible  weapon — secret  societies* 
CariK>iiarism  had  infected  the  whole  of  the  royal  nay.  The  high 
•admiral,  the  Prince  of  Aquila,  brother  oi  Ferdinand  IL,  was  secretiy 
hostile  to  the  govcmment  of  his  nephew,  although  he  had  not  raised  w 
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mask  80  openly  as  the  Prince  of  Syracuse.  Garibaldi,  therefore,  eas3j 
escaped  the  cruisers,  who  would  not  see  him,  and  by  these  means  he, 
without  opposition,  disembarked  at  Marsala. 

At  that  moment  there  were  about  eighteen  thousand  royal  troops  in 
Sicily,  who  were  soon  afterwards  increased  to  thirty  thousand.  Bat  it 
happened  with  the  land  forces  as  with  those  of  the  fleet ;  the  soldiers  were 
good,  devoted  to  their  king,  and  ready  to  fight :  the  officers  generally 
were  bad,  and  all  either  ill  disposed  towards,  or  hostile  to,  the  gov&ror 
ment :  the  chiefs  were  either  bribed  beforehand,  or  were  incapable. 

Generak  Lanza,  Cataldo,  Lsetitia,  Clary,  &c.,  all  manceuTred  so  ^ 
never  to  oppose  a  serious  resistance  to  the  revolutionists.  Tlieir  troops 
decimated  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  in  want 
of  provisions,  had  to  contend  against  discouragement.  The  army  began 
to  mistrust  its  chiefs,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  naturally  patient 
endurance  of  the  Neapolitan  soldier,  would  inevitably  have  mntuiied 

Faithful  to  their  duty.  Generals  Mechel  and  Bosco  endeavoured,  with 
a  few  battalions  of  chasseurs,  to  resist  the  vast  treason  whkh  was 
apparent  in  the  supineness  of  their  superiors;  and  in  more  than  one 
instance  Garibaldi  and  his  followers  were  within  an  inch  of  ruin,  parti- 
cularly at  the  combats  of  Porta  di  Termini,  Palermo,  and  Melazzo,  bat  it 
always  happened  that  an  armistice,  or  some  such  circumstance,  came 
opportunely  to  arrest  the  arm  of  the  conqueror. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  Sicily  was  in  so 
short  a  space  of  time  overrun  by  the  invaders.  When  once  the  great 
blow  was  struck,  and  defection  had  commenced,  the  hazardous  enterprise 
of  Garibaldi  advanced  with  giant  strides.  Whilst  the  goyemment  was 
deliberating  on  what  measures  should  be  adopted  to  stop  the  enemy's 
forces,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  invaders  was  approaching  Naples.  The 
king  himself  was  for  active  operations,  but  he  was  innocently  involved  in 
the  fatal  consequences  resulting  from  the  vicious  system  handed  down  to 
him  by  his  father. 

He  either  wanted  the  instruments  to  carry  out  his  views,  or  they  fell 
to  pieces  in  his  hands.  Contending  against  inextricable  diffienitiei^ 
badly  advised  by  those  about  him,  betrayed  by  his  ministm,  driven  to 
different  courses  by  diplomatic  agents,  civil  war  staring  him  in  the  &ce 
in  his  own  capital,  not  knowing  on  what  corps  or  on  what  generals  he 
could  rely,  he  gave  up  all  idea  of  making  a  stand  either  before  Salono 
or  before  Naples.  He  contented  himself  with  occupying  the  defiles  of 
La  Cava  and  Avelino,  which  a  few  thousand  faithful  troops  might  not 
only  have  held,  but  had  they  done  so,  they  would  ineritably  have  de- 
feated the  bands  of  Garibaldi,  which  were  not  only  without  aitilleiy,  but 
were  scarcely  organised.  The  king  took  a  more  deosive  step :  leaving 
Naples,  he  issued  an  order  of  the  day  to  his  army,  and  summoned  all  wlio 
were  willing  to  follow  his  fortunes  to  fall  back  on  Capua,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Voltumo,  warning  those  who  refused  to  do  so,  that  be  consi- 
dered them  as  no  longer  in  his  service. 

Out  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men,  thirty-five  thousand 
answered  to  his  call.  On  the  7th  of  September,  Francis  II.,  with  all  hb 
household,  withdrew  to  Oaeta.  On  the  8th,  Ghuribaldi,  aceompamed  by 
two  of  his  staff  officers,  entered  the  capital,  and  installed  himaelf  as  dic- 
tator in  the  Palazzo  d' Angri,  without  meeting  with  a  shadow  of  iMstanee. 
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Matters  were  thus  brought  to  a  crisis,  and  the  sword  alone  could  decide 
the  fate  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

The  army  was  immediately  disposed  in  three  lines.  The  first  was  that 
of  the  Voltumo,  and  was  composed  of  about  twenty  thousand  men.  This 
was  the  corps  intended  for  active  operations.  Capua  was  its  head-quarters, 
its  base,  and  centre.  The  position  was  protected  in  front  by  the  Voltumo, 
which,  although  neither  broad  nor  rapid,  is  ncTertheless  deep  and  muddy. 
This  river  envelopes  Capua  on  three  sides,  and  can  be  made  to  surround 
it  entirely  when  the  sluices  are  opeued,  which  allow  the  water  to  fill  the 
ditches.  The  extreme  right  of  the  first  line  was  protected  by  marshes 
and  the  sea,  the  left  by  the  mountains,  which  form  a  part  of  the  great 
chain  of  the  Apennines.  The  second  was  that  of  the  Garigliano,  its 
right  resting  on  the  sea,  and  its  leh  on  the  defiles  of  San  Gkrmano,  pro- 
tected in  the  rear  by  impracticable  mountams  and  the  defiles  of  ItrL 
The  third  was  Craeta,  the  residence  of  the  king  and  of  the  government 
By  means  of  the  electric  tele^aph,  G-aeta  was  in  constant  communication 
with  Capua  and  the  intermediary  stations.  On  the  side  of  the  Abruzze, 
Teano  was  occupied  by  detachments,  who  were  to  observe  and  prevent  the 
enemy  from  suddenly  turning  the  flank  of  the  army,  and  on  tne  sea-side 
Mondragone  watched  the  coast.  On  the  whole,  the  arrangements  were 
good;  but,  once  made,  the  directing  powers  took  no  more  active  steps  : 
they  awaited  events,  and  lost  time. 

Garibaldi,  assisted  by  some  talented  officers  who  composed  his  staff,  did 
not  lose  an  instant;  he  saw  the  faults  of  his  adversaries,  and  took  a  just 
view  of  the  consequences.  By  means  of  the  railway  which  unites  Naples 
and  Capua,  he  transported  troops,  without  delay,  to  Santa  Maria,  Caserta, 
and  Maddaloni,  and  took  possession  of  the  range  of  hills  which  command 
those  three  towns,  from  Mount  Annibale  as  far  as  Mount  Michele.  At 
the  same' time,  he  organised,  armed,  and  clothed  his  army  tranquilly 
in  Naples,  where  he  had  found  not  only  money  and  immense  stores,  but 
also  arsenals,  in  which  were  all  the  means  and  appliances  for  arming  a 
hundred  thousand  meo,  of  every  branch  of  the  service. 

To  the  north-west  of  Capua,  two  Neapolitan  miles  irom  the  town,  the 
Voltumo  flows  through  a  narrow  defile,  formed  by  one  of  the  branches  of 
Mount  Annibale,  and  by  the  hills  of  Trifrisco.  A  broad  road  follows  the 
course  of  the  river  on  either  side.  In  the  direction  of  Trifrisco  b  the 
highway  leading  to  Cajazzo,  Pie  di  Monte,  Alife,  &c.  from  Capua.  On 
the  other  side  is  the  road  which  goes  from  Santa  Maria  to  San  Angelo, 
Bosco  Santo  Vito,  and  Limatola,  joining  that  of  Campo  Basso.  Cajazzo 
is  a  small  town,  six  miles  from  Capua,  built  upon  the  summit  of  a  high 
hiU,  which  commands  the  Voltumo  and  the  above-mentioned  roads.  It 
IS,  in  fact,  the  key  of  the  pass. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  royal  troops  had  occupied  both  Trifrisco  and 
Cajazzo;  but  notwithstanding  that  they  appeared  to  be  well  selected  and 
faithful,  and  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  king,  they  numbered  many 
traitors  in  their  ranks.  Lieutenant-Colonel  La  Rosa,  of  the  Riflemen  of 
the  Guard,  abandoned  the  position  of  Cajazzo  to  overrun  the  low  grounds 
and  pursue  small  detached  bodies  of  the  enemy.  When  he  got  back,  he 
found  the  place  occupied  by  the  division  of  Cosenz,  one  of  the  best  in 
Garibaldi's  army. 

On  the  14th  of  September,  three  battalions  of  chasseurs  and  a  half- 
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bfttteiy  of  racnmtain  gnus*  left  Capoa,  to  retake  ike  poiitioii  that  kid 
been  lost.  The  defile  of  Trifrisco  was  carried  and  pasMd  succesrfuHj. 
CajaaOy  snddeDly  attacked  on  the  tide  of  the  rirer  by  two  kattaiioos  of 
riflemen^  and  then  from  the  road  by  the  half-battery  and  the  rest  of  A» 
infSuatry,  was  also  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  with  acoun^  diat 
did  the  greatest  honour  to  the  Neapolitan  troops.  Coiond  La  Rosa  mat 
with  the  same  pmishment  Ihat,  some  months  previously,  was  inenrred  by 
General  Briganti,  in  Calabrta---being  killed  by  his  own  men  when  th^ 
fband  he  hnd  betrayed  them.  Few  escaped  the  massacre  that  f(Jk>wed. 
Eight  hundred  persons  perished  in  the  fljunes  of  the  burning  booses,  ibr 
one  half  of  the  town  was  burnt  to  ashes.  The  division  of  Cosens  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  on  that  day. 

Nevertheless,  Ghiribaldi  did  not  despur  of  his  great  amdliaiy— -of  his 
principal  arm — treason.  He  had  devot^  emissaries  in  Capua,  the  governor 
of  which  place.  General  Pinedo,  had  agreed  to  surrender  the  fortresa  to 
him  without  firing  a  shot     It  was  arranged  that  on  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember Garibaldi  should  bring  up  a  portion  of  Ins  army,  tint  the  draw- 
bridges should  be  lowered,  and  that  the  garrison  should  merdy  make  a 
show  of  resistance  by  firing  two  or  three  unshotted  guns.     He  gave  out 
to  his  followers  ^t  on  the  19th  they  would  breakfaast  in  Capoa.     These 
arrangements  had  all  been  made  without  reference  to  die  soldiers,   lliey, 
on  their  part,  had  inspected  the  fortifications,  and  had  found  ^m  in  any- 
Aing  but  a  propar  state  of  defence.     Six  or  eight  guns,  which  were  used 
to  fire  salutes  on  festivals  and  g^la  days,  composed  all  the  artiUery  in 
battery ;  large  trees  and  shrubs,  which  shaded  promenaders,  obstructed 
the  glacis;  yet  the  enemy  was  only  two  miles  distant  from  the  fortres. 
On  tiie  16th,  some  soldiers,  unknown  to  their  superiors,  forwarded  a  letter 
to  the  king,  pointing  out  their  critical  position.     His  majeaty  imme- 
diately came  from  Gaeta,  ordered  Pinedo  to  be  put  under  arrest,  and 
appointed  in  his  place  General  Salaano,  a  brave  old  soldier. 

In  two  days  the  place  was  in  a  prc^r  state  of  d^nce,  all  tibe  trees 
were  cut  down,  and  a  number  of  guns  were  mounted,  particulariy  on  the 
side  of  the  camp — ^that  is  to  say  ^cing  Santa  Maria. 

Notwithstanding  his  excellent  system  of  espionage,  Garibaldi  had  no 
information  of  this  sudden  change ;  and  on  the  Idtii,  in  the  morning, 
Medici's  division  arrived  in  all  haste  at  tiie  railway  station,  not  hr  from 
the  walls  of  Capua.  When  the  trains  were  within  range,  die  cannon  from 
the  fortress  opened  fire ;  but  instead  of  blank  cartridges,  tiiey  poured 
grape  into  them  from  guns  of  heavy  calibre.  The  carnage  was  frightlul. 
The  trains  being  in  motion,  could  not  be  stopped  before  they  got  witiiia 
range  of  the  guns,  and  the  troops,  crowded  into  the  carriages,  could 
neiuier  retreat  nor  get  under  shelter.  The  artillery,  whidi  enfiladed  the 
railway,  produced  a  surprising  effect.  The  Graribaldians,  imprisoned  in 
the  waggcms,  were  mowed  down  by  thirties  and  forties  at  a  time.  Those 
who  succeeded  in  running  away  were  cut  down  by  the  royal  cavalry,  and 
pursued  half  way  to  Santa  Maria.  Garibaldi,  who  arrived  by  the  last 
train,  was  able  to  stop  in  time,  and  fall  back  on  his  reserve.  This  was  a 
terrible  blow  to  him.  His  fine  Medici  division  was  nearly  annihilated; 
his  followers  thought  themselves  betrayed,  and  became  discouraged. 

If,  at  this  moment,  the  royal  army  had  taken  advantage  of  Uieir  aue- 
cess,  and  made  a  forward  movement,  he  and  his  cause  had  be«i  lost.  The 
*  The  batteries  had  eight  gUDs  each. 
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pontioDS  of  San  Angelo  and  ot  Santa  Maria  miglii  easfly  hare  been 
oooapied,  and  the  king  would  have  re-mitered  Naples  at  the  head  of  an 
army  on  which  he  oouid  depend,  animated  and  fluriied  with  three  recent 
successes.  G^baldi  and  lus  star  began  to  grow  pale.  The  beet  feeling 
xeigned  amongst  all  ranks  of  the  royal  troops ;  they  were  clamorous  to 
faring  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  fight  a  general  and  decisire  action.  Erery 
day  numerous  bands  of  soldiers,  of  twenties  and  fifties  at  a  time,  worn 
out  with  fatigue  and  hunger,  arrived  £rom  the  Calabrias  and  other 
Bonthem  provinoes.  They  belonged  to  diffisrent  array  corps,  whieh, 
during  the  scandalous  retreat  from  Marsala  to  Naples,  had  been  di»- 
faanded  by  traitorous  chiefs.  Garibakii  had  givoi  them  the  choice  of  re- 
turning to  their  homes,  or  of  rejoining  their  royal  master ;  and  they  all 
adopted  the  latter  altematiye,  and  came  to  group  themsdves  around 
thttr  youthful  sovereign. 

The  king  felt  the  necessity  <^  prompt  and  decisive  measures.  He  saw 
that  he  was  not  well  seconded  by  his  generals,  but  unfortunately  be  com- 
mitted the  same  fault  as  the  emperors  of  Austria  on  other  occasions. 
He  followed  too  closely  the  rules  of  military  hierarchy.  Bather  than 
boldly  break  through  an  old  and  vicious  system  of  acquired  rights, 
of  private  considerations,  and  of  personal  favour,  he  conferred  important 
commands,  and  even  that  of  commander-in-chief,  on  officers  of  the  highest 
rank,  instead  of  giving  the  appointments  to  those  of  the  greatest  talent. 

ivrftrghfil  Afan  de  Rivera,  G^erals  Colonna,  Bertolini,  Barbalonga, 
Negri,  FolizKi,  the  colonel  of  artillery,  Ussani,  were  aU  excellent  officers ; 
and  although  many  of  them  had  not  only  friends,  but  relatives,  in  the 
enemy's  ranks,  they  invariably  followed  the  line  of  duty  and  of  honour. 

At  Gaeta  the  king  was  unfortunately  surrounded  by  people  who  were 
£ar  from  possessing  the  high  qualities  of  those  above  mentioned,  and  he 
was  led  mto  error  by  counsellors  who  possessed  all  his  confidence.  It 
followed  firom  this,  that  the  efforts  of  his  best  officers  to  serve  his  cause 
were  constantly  paralysed. 

The  general-in-chief,  Ritucci,  confused  everything  by  creating  imagi- 
nary difficulties,  and  lost  time,  which  was  precious,  in  attending  to  the 
details  of  ihe  service,  or  in  continued  correspondence  with  Gaeta. 

Mechel,  with  the  foreign  brigade,  manoeuvred  on  his  own  account,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Amoroso,  Frasso,  and  Ducento,  as  if  he  were  inde- 
pendent of  a  superior  commander,  so  that  communications  between  head- 
quarters and  that  firacti(m  of  the  army  became  very  difficult. 

The  plan  of  a  general  acticm  was  openly  discussed  at  head-quarters, 
and  every  staff  officer  gave  his  opinion  on  it.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
how,  eight  days  before,  Garibaldi  was  aware  of  everything,  knowing  by 
what  means,  when  and  where,  he  would  be  attacked.  Ultimately  it  was 
arranged  as  follows : 

The  Ist  of  October  was  the  day  fixed  upon  to  bring  on  a  general 
action.  General  Mechel  with  his  foreign  brigade,  tiie  fwreign  battery  of 
F6vot,  a  half-battery  of  field  artillery  under  Tabacchi,  and  a  squadron  of 
cmirjy  were  to  commence  the  attack  by  tiie  Fonti  della  Valle,  and  come 
down  upon  Maddaloni. 

The  brigade  of  General  de  Ruiti,  composed  of  several  mcomplete 
corps  of  infantry,  was  to  aacend  by  way  of  limatola,  clamber  over  the 
mountam,  descend  by  Caserta  Vecchia,  and  faU  upon  Caserta,  General 
Colonna  remaining  at  Trifrisoo  to  guard  the  pass,  with  a  brigade  of 
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chatseon.  Afim  de  Rifera's  difiiioa  was  to  attadc  the  pooUons  of  San 
Angelo.  Another  diviooo,  dehouching  from  Capua,  and  commanded  by 
Ritoccl  himself,  was  detailed  to  adnmce  apon  Santa  Maiii^  and  to  detach 
a  corps  on  his  light  to  oocnpy  Santo  Tammara 

It  will  be  seen,  that  by  these  combined  mofements,  the  army  of  Grari- 
baldi  would  be  threatened  in  fronts  in  flank,  and  in  rear.  But  to  soocccd, 
and  not  to  compromise  one  corps  d'armee  seriously,  it  was  absolately 
necessary  to  be  successful  on  all  sides.  The  plus  was  rash.  With 
twenty  thousand  men  it  was  neither  prudent  nor  advisable  to  attack  the 
positions  of  San  Angelo  and  Santa  Maria  in  front;  the  long  being 
obliffed,  from  want  of  men,  to  place  all  his  tnx^  in  line,  without  reserres, 
rendering  any  check,  however  partial,  both  serious  and  difficult  to  remedy. 
In  short,  the  troops  might  be  fatigued,  and  be  obliged  to  fall  bade  on 
some  point  or  other,  and  then  fresh  regiments  should  haye  been  kept  well 
in  hand  to  support  them,  and  take  their  places  in  line. 

The  most  rational  plan  would  have  been  to  push  on  a  column  hj  Santo 
Frisco,  between  San  Angelo  and  Santa  Maria,  on  Mount  Annibak.  This 
column  would  hare  thus  avoided  the  batteries  of  San  Angelo,  would  have 
cut  off  a  portion  of  the  enemy's  army,  and,  easily  giuning  the  heights, 
would  have  formed  a  junction  with  anower  force  ascending  on  the  (^posite 
side  by  Limatola.  In  redescending  the  mountain  it  would  have  turned 
the  positions  of  San  Angelo,  besides  having  at  their  feet  all  the  battsies 
ofH^riirisco.  A  portion  of  this  column  would  easily  have  got  possession 
of  the  telegraph  of  Santa  Maria,  and  not  only  would  have  had  the  town 
at  its  mercy,  but  would  have  found  itself  in  rear  of  its  advanced  woiks. 
Another  corps,  passing  by  Santo  Tammaro,  would  have  taken  in  revise 
all  the  positions  of  Santa  Maria.  The  foreign  brigade,  by  occupying 
Ponti  della  Yalle,  would  have  acted  as  a  reserve,  would  have  soppcnted 
the  principal  columns  of  attack,  and  ensured  their  success.  This,  in  a 
few  words,  is  the  plan  that  ought  to  have  been  adopted.  Fifteen  or 
twenty  days  before,  these  precautions  would  have  been  ^useless,  for  none 
of  the  positions  were  fortified. 

The  day  fixed  upon  arrived.  The  army  was  ordered  to  form  in  masses 
of  columns  at  quarter  distance  on  the  parade-ground  of  Capos,  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  three  the  troops  left  the  town,  well  disposed, 
but  in  perfect  silence.  It  was  a  cold,  damp  morning,  and  very  dark ;  die 
soldiers  had  eaten  nothing,  and  took  no  provisions  with  them.  Not  a  word 
of  encouragement  was  uttered.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  solemn  moment; 
the  king's  crown  was  at  stake.  To  lose  this  battle  was  tantamount  to 
giving  up  all  future  offensive  operations,  and,  in  fiEu^t,  left  the  royalists  oo 
other  chance  of  ultimate  success  but  the  intervention  of  foreign  powers. 

At  daybreak  the  army  was  put  in  motion.  The  enclosure  of  the  parade- 
ground  marked  the*  line  of  the  advanced  posts.  Scarcely  had  the  first 
corps  reached  the  outlying  pickets,  when  the  fire  commenced  along  the 
whole  line.  The  attack  was  made  with  vigour,  as  well  on  the  side  of  San 
Angelo  as  on  that  of  Santa  Maria ;  the  troops  advanced  rapidly,  and  aoon 
reached  the  enemy's  positions.  The  royal  guard,  imprudently  exposed, 
was  decimated  in  a  short  space  of  time.  Conducted  by  inexperMooed 
leaders,  the  battalions  in  line  rushed  on  masked  batteries,  whidi  poured 
volleys  of  grape  into  them.  These  mistakes  caused  partial  panics,  and 
sevend  times  drove  back  certain  regiments,  which,  in  retiring,  created 
disorder  amongst  the  troops  they  luid  in  their  rear.     The  guard  was 
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brought  back  to  the  charge  three  or  four  times.  There  was  no  longer, 
however,  any  ensemble  in  their  movements,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  attack  in  the  morning,  those  that  followed  were  neither  simultaneous 
nor  general.  General  Ritucci,  however,  did  not  spare  himself.  All  day 
tong  he  remained  with  his  staff  in  the  first  line  of  battle,  and  exposed 
himself  uselessly  in  endeavouring  to  animate  the  men,  but  no  compre- 
hensive plan  ever  entered  his  imagination. 

As  usual,  he  only  looked  to  details,  and  he  constantly  ordered  partial 
attacks,  which  had  no  other  result  than  to  ftitigue  and  discourage  the 
soldiers.  On  some  points  the  enemy's  line  was  brokeil,  but  it  was  by 
weak  fractions  of  corps,  which  not  being  supported,  became  by  degrees 
isolated,  and  then  were  obliged  to  fall  bade  to  prevent  being  entirely  sur- 
rounded and  overpowered. 

On  the  side  of  San  Angelo,  the  attacking  party  had  succeeded  perfectly. 
The  battalions  of  chasseurs  had  spiked  ten  euns  in  position,  but  they  were 
forced,  little  by  little,  to  yield  the  ground  they  had  gained,  and  retire 
towards  Capua,  the  rftilway  having  in  the  afternoon  brought  considerable 
reinforcements  from  Naples.  The  cannonade  was  frightful,  and  never 
ceased  for  an  instant  from  daybreak.  Nine  batteries  of  eight  guns  each 
were  in  the  acUon.  In  vain  did  the  king  ride  down  the  whole  line,  en- 
deavouring by  his  presence  to  encourage  the  troops  to  make  fresh  efforts. 
They  were  discouraged,  although  it  is  true  they  continued  to  fight,  but 
they  were  no  longer  capable  of  making  a  vigorous  attempt  to  regain  the 
day.  The  royal  guard  was  demoralised,  and  retired  in  disorder  to  Capua. 
The  sun  was  setting  when  some  Piedmontese  battalions  of  the  regular 
army,  recently  disembarked  from  Genoa,  arrived  by  the  railway  from 
Naples  and  decided  the  action.  A  general  movement  to  the  rear  com- 
menced, and  at  seven  in  the  evening  the  army  found  itself  on  the  same 
parade-ground,  after  fourteen  hours'  hard  fighting,  from  which  it  had 
inarched  in  the  morning.  The  retreat  was  conducted  in  good  order,  the 
enemy  not  venturing  to  pursue  the  retiring  forces,  and  both  sides  remained 
in  the  cantonments  they  had  previously  occupied.  The  royal  army  lost 
about  two  thousand  men,  Graribaldi  about  six  thousand,  although  the 
Naples  newspapers  only  confessed  to  four  thousand  five  hundred. 

At  the  Ponti  della  Yalle,  the  foreign  brigade  had  stormed  the  heights 
commanding  the  road  as  well  as  the  aqueduct ;  but,  overpowered  by  an 
enemy  three  times  their  number,  who  received  reinforcements,  they  were 
unable  to  advance  frurther,  and  towards  evening  they  regained  their 
original  quarters.  De  Ruitz  alone,  descending  from  Caserta  Vecchia,  had 
fallen  with  all  his  forces  on  Caserta;  but  receiving  no  support,  and  seeing 
himself  surrounded  on  all  sides,  he  was  forced  to  retreat  in  haste,  leaving 
six  hundred  men  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  his  opponents. 

If  the  result  of  this  hard  day's  fighting  did  not  produce  a  good  effect  on 
the  moral  of  the  royal  troops,  the  Garibaldians  were  still  more  affected  by 
it,  although  they  remained  masters  of  the  field  of  battle.  At  Naples  all 
the  inhabitants  were  in  a  state  of  consternation  and  moumine.  From  the 
moment  that  Garibaldi  no  longer  carried  everything  before  nim,  he  had 
to  contend  against  reaction  in  the  provinces.  This  spread  in  the  Abmzze, 
and  showed  itself  in  the  Terra  di  Lavoro.  Colonel  la  Grange,  at  the  head 
of  his  volunteers,  overran  the  mountains,  and  lent  a  helping  hand  to  the 
royalists.  A  great  deal  of  good,  too,  was  expected  to  result  to  the  royal 
cause  from  the  interview  of  the  sovereigns  at  Warsaw. 
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All  these  drcimiatoiicet  taken  into  oomideratioD,  it  wai  letolved  not  to 
renew  offenaTe  operatiooB,  bat  to  tempoiifle.  It  wafl,  perhaps,  the  waest 
coone  that  could  have  been  taken,  Inactiritjr  was  as  Hi-suited  to  the 
Garibaldians  as  to  the  impatience  oC  Ae  populations  generally. 

Fifibeen  days  passed,  ddring  which  the  royal  army  had  to  sostain  ooo^ 
stant  attacks,  intended  to  keep  the  troope  in  check,  and  not  to  allow  then 
a  moment's  rest  Sorties  were  made  from  the  fortxess,  and  sosie  of  them 
became  serious  actions.  The  ramparts,  amply  supptied  with  caimon  o£ 
heayy  calibre,  protected  the  royalists  as  ihey  re-entered  the  town.  At 
TriMsco,  the  fire  <m  both  sides  never  ceased.  The  Gaiihal^ans  endea- 
▼onved  to  cross  ike  river  at  tins  pomt,  to  est  off  all  commmicatiaB 
between  Capua,  the  Garigliano,  and  Gaeta,  but  they  were  new  ahfe  to 
force  a  passage.  Many  of  their  batteries  were  silenced,  and  they  ended 
by  abancu>ning  both  the  lower  and  the  rising  grounds  of  San  Angdo;  the 
smnmit  of  the  hill,  however,  they  continued  to  hold  with  a  Sew  riBed 
cannon.  By  this  means  they  commanded  the  Neapofitan  batteries, 
although  they  never  seriously  injured  them.  * 

Entirely  in  tiie  dari^  as  to  what  was  going  on  in  other  parts  oC  Italy, 
receiving  no  newspapers,  or  even  letters,  tiie  royalist  officers  were  kft  to 
conjecture  only,  and  they  nourished  hopes  of  something  turmng  up  in 
dieur  favour,  when  suddenly  they  learnt  the  dissolution,  rather  ^uta  the 
defeat,  of  Lamoriaere's  army,  after  the  battie  of  Casrteifidardo.  Then 
immediately  after  came  intel%enoe  of  the  onfanr  of  Piedm(»te8e  troops 
into  the  Abmne,  under  the  oiders  of  CialdinL  To  continue  to  occupy  the 
line  of  the  Yoltumo  would  have  been  to  allow  the  army  to  be  caught  be- 
tween two  fires,  and  by  forces  superior  in  number.  It  became  necessary, 
therefore,  to  change  the  plan  of  operations,  to  leave  C^ua  to  its  own 
xesonroes,  and  to  abandon  the  passes  of  Tri&isoo  and  Cajaiao. 

On  tl^  20th  of  October  the  army  marched  out  of  Capua,  taking  the 
direction  of  Teano,  leaving  four  or  five  thousand  men  in  the  fortresi^  with 
a  month's  provirions  in  store,  under  the  command  of  General  de  Comet 
lieutenant-General  Salzano  was  appointed  commander-in-due^  and 
Bitucd  was  recalled  to  Graeta.  At  Teano,  the  retreating  amiy  fell  in 
with  the  remnant  of  the  first  regiment  of  the  line,  and  some  aimed  pea- 
sants and  gendarmes,  who,  after  a  sharp  action  at  Isemia,  some  lew 
miles  distant,  had  retreated  on  the  village,  and  tiiere  barricaded  them- 
selves. General  Scuoti  had  been  made  prisoner,  as  wdl  as  a  portion  of 
the  first  regiment.  The  Fiedmonteee  advanced  rapidly,  and  were  aboot 
to  form  a  junction  witii  GarUialdi.  It  was  absolutely  necessary,  tiierefoTB, 
to  hasten  and  establish  the  army  in  position  behind  the  Garigliano^  and 
to  secure  tiie  defileof  San  Germano.  On  the 24th,  Sesss,  Sania  Agatha, 
and  Cascano,  were  occupied  by  the  royal  troops.  On  the  25th,  CmUibi, 
who  had  arrived  within  a  short  distance  of  Teano,  demanded  an  inter- 
view with  General  Salsano.  Tiie  latter  accepted  the  invitation,  and  went 
to  meet  him,  attended  by  an  officer  and  a  squadron  of  mounted  Jisamirw 
He  left  the  cavaby  at  some  distanoe  firom  tiie  spot  where  the  interview 
viras  to  take  place,  and  went  tiiere  accompanied  by  his  orderiy  officer 
only. 

Cialdini  commenced  by  representing  to  General  Salzano  the  imposn- 
bifity  of  his  resisting  tiie  united  Ganbaldian  and  Piedmonteae  troops, 
thinking  to  intimidate  him.  Then  he  endeavoured  to  act  upon  his  SbA* 
ings  by  urging  him  not  to  allow  any  more  Italian  blood  to  flow    tiw 
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blood  of  a  graat  people,  who  were  aoon  abovt  to  become  broihera.  He 
promised  to  respect  the  righta,  and  to  ensure  to  the  royalist  o£Boers  the 
rank,  they  held  in  the  king's  army. 

Salzano  replied  to  these  offers  in  a  few  words.  He  declared  that  he 
and  his  army  were  firmly  resolved  to  defend,  foot  by  foot,  the  ground 
ih^  held  in  adrance  of  Gaeta,  and  that  one  and  all  would  follow  the 
monarchy  to  its  last  place  of  refbge.  Seeing  that  Salzano  was  not  to  be 
persuaded  by  his  arguments,  Cialdini  left  him,  saying,  *^  To-monrow  yoa 
shall  hear  of  me."  On  his  way  back,  the  Neapolitan  general  foimd  none 
of  his  horsemen,  the  squadron  that  escorted  him  having  been  surrounded 
in  his  absence  and  macU  prisoners. 

The  next  day,  October  26th,  the  enemy  appeared  on  the  heights  and 
(m  the  Cascano  road.  He  was  kept  in  check  by  some  battalions  of  rifle- 
men, and  by  the  foreign  battery,  up  to  a  late  hour  of  the  night.  During 
^tda  time  the  army  hfd  reached  the  Gbrigltaao,  and  had  takoi  up  a  posi- 
tikm  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

The  new  line  of  defence  would  have  been  rery  good  if  the  army  had 
been  more  numerous,  and  had  the  king  possessed  a  fleet  to  protect  its 
right  flank,  for  the  river,  although  not  broad,  is  difficult  to  cross.  Before 
it  readies  the  sea,  it  flows  obliquely  across  a  plain  denuded  of  trees  for 
the  space  of  about  three  miles.  At  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  its  month 
is  an  iron  wire  bridge,  which  forms  a  porticm  of  the  high  road  from 
Rome  to  Ni^es.  The  position  could  only  be  held  for  a  limited  time  by 
troops  in  such  comparatively  small  force,  and  in  presence  of  two  hostile 
armies,  numerically  four  times  superior  in  strength.  They  were  obliged 
to  watdi  the  whole  course  of  the  river,  to  guard  on  the  left  the  defik  <tf 
San  Germane,  and  in  rear  those  of  Itri,  and  could  only,  in  case  of  a 
reverse,  operate  their  retreat  by  the  defile  of  Scavoli,  a  narrow  pass  be- 
tween high  mountains  and  the  sea. 

Another  embarrassing  circumstance  was  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  su[^rt  that  might  be  expected  from  the  Frendi  fleet. 
Admiral  le  Barlner  de  Tinan,  wkh  five  line-of-battle  ships  and  a  steamer, 
was  on  the  right  flank  of  the  army,  and  guaranteed  the  safety  of  the 
shore  from  the  mouth  of  the  Garigliano  to  Gaeta.  The  Sardinian  fleet, 
composed  of  ten  vessels  of  war,  remained  in  <d>servation  at  some  distance 
firom  the  French,  and  in  a  fioreed  inaction. 

Admiral  le  Bariner  de  Tinan,  whose  opinions  were  legitimist,  and  who 
had  all  the  fine  feelings  of  a  military  man,  could  not  resist  the  desire  he 
felt  of  aiding  a  young  and  heroic  sovereign,  who  was  fightine  against 
such  fearful  odds.  He  therefore  exceeded  the  instructions  he  had  received 
firom  his  government,  whidi  simply  prescribed  his  throwing  every  obstacle 
in  die  way  of  a  blockade  of  Gaeta  by  sea ;  and  he  took  upon  mmself  to 
forbid  the  Sardinian  fleet  to  pass  beyond  the  moudi  of  the  Garigliano. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  fifteen  thousand  Piedmontese  endeavoured 
to  force  the  bridge.  The  attadc  was  prompt,  nneznected,  and  energeiac ; 
nevertheleai,  the  Neapolitans  had  time  to  place  tnirty  guns  in  battery, 
and  to  move  down  some  battalions  of  riflem^  who  lined  the  banks  of  the 
river.  The  Piedmontese  Bersaglieri  reached  the  bridge,  having  crossed 
the  plain  at  the  double;  tiiey  were  repulsed,  and  retired  in  disorder  on 
their  supports,  carrying  along  with  them  the  whole  diviAon,  and  were 
canncmaded  by  tiie  Neapolitans  till  they  reached  their  cantonments. 

This  action  lasted  at  least  tiiree  hours.    Unfi^tunately,  the  cavaby 
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could  not  take  part  ia  it,  the  planks  haviog  been  removed  from  the 
centre  of  the  bndge,  which  prevented  their  crossing  over.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  drcumstauce,  the  defeat  of  the  Piedmontese  would  iiave 
been  complete. 

The  Neapolitans  had  to  deplore  the  death  of  General  Negri,  who  was 
killed  upon  the  bridge.  He  was  a  man  of  talent,  of  irreproachable  cha- 
racter, and  a  leader  as  brave  as  be  was  adventurous.  On  hearing  of  his 
death,  the  king  could  not  refrain  from  tears. 

To  prevent  another  attack,  the  bridge  was  destroyed,  oarapets  fi>r  gnns 
were  raised  all  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  ditcnes  were  di^  to 
shelter  the  inCsntry.  From  the  top  of  the  telemph  staticm  of  the  Httle 
town  of  Traete  the  enemy  was  constantly  watched  to  prevent  a  surprise. 
On  the  side  of  the  sea  no  works  were  thrown  up,  that  being  suffidently 
protected  by  the  French  fleet. 

The  royalists  were  awaiting  events,  when,  on  the  1st  of  November,  la 
the  evening,  they  suddenly  saw  the  French  vessels  quit  the  mouth  of  the 
Grarigliano  and  retire  towards  Gaeta,  leaving  the  sea  opea  to  the  Sar- 
dinian fleet.  In  less  than  two  hours  afW,  some  steamers  came  and 
ranged  themselves  in  line  along  the  shore  on  the  right  of  the  army,  and 
began  cannonading  the  camp.  At  midnight  the  order  for  retreat  was 
issued.  It  was  necessary  to  profit  as  much  as  possible  by  the  dariciiess 
to  effect  this  movement,  as  the  only  practicable  road  to  Graeta  ran  along 
the  sea-shore.  The  cavalry,  the  greater  part  of  the  artillery,  and  the 
baggage,  passed  first ;  the  infantry.only  left  the  camp  at  daybreak.  Some 
corps  were  even  obliged  to  cross  the  mountains,  where  they  lost  a  part  of 
their  baggage.  The  cannonade  from  the  steamers  became  warmer  and 
warmer ;  the  ships  approached  as  near  as  possible  to  the  shore,  having 
nothing  to  fear,  tor  the  foreign  rifled  battery  was  the  only  one  that  re- 
turned the  enemy's  shots. 

The  whole  army  then  arrived  at  Mola  di  Gaeta,  a  little  straggling 
town,  through  the  centre  of  which  passes  the  high  road  to  Rome.  It 
extends  along  the  sea-shore ;  on  the  opposite  side  it  is  commanded  by  a 
chain  of  mountains,  with  abrupt  cliffs  rising  from  the  water.  This  narrow 
and  broken  ground  would  have  been  favourable  to  the  defenders  if  they 
had  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Sardinian  fleet  Some  unimportant 
works  had  been  previously  thrown  up  in  front  of  Mola,  and  as  the  royal 
army  was  protected  by  the  French  fleet  in  that  direction,  no  uneaaness 
was  felt  for  the  safety  of  the  place.  Now,  however,  every  necessary  ar^ 
rangement  was  made  to  close  the  passage  against  the  enemy,  and  to  keep 
him  in  check  as  long  as  possible* 

The  next  day,  in  the  morning,  the  whole  Sardinian  fleet  bore  down  to 
M(^a,  and  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the  advanced  works,  endeavomring,  tt 
the  same  time,  to  drive  the  troops  out  of  them.  Notwithstanding  the 
intensity  of  the  cannonade,  the  men  bravely  stood  to  their  guns,  although 
they  were  unable  to  return  the  fire  with  effect,  owing  to  their  not  pos- 
sessing artillery  of  sufficiently  heavy  calibre.  The  town  of  Mola  soflered 
more  than  the  army  from  this  naval  attack.  The  fire  had  lasted  about 
three  hours,  when  one  of  the  French  ships  left  the  anchorage  be&re 
Gaeta,  came  into  the  midst  of  tiie  Sardinian  fleet,  stopped  the  camionade, 
and  obliged  the  enemy  to  sheer  off.  This  apparent  act  of  generosity 
raised  the  spirits  of  the  royalists.  During  the  night  two  80-pomiden 
were  brou^t  from  Gaeta,  in  order  to  return,  at  least,  one  diot  £»  every 
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handled  poured  into  the  place.  The  damage  done  was  repaired  as  &r 
as  possible,  and  the  wounded  as  well  as  the  baggage  were  forwarded  to 
the  fortress. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  in  the  afternoon,  the  fleet  again  approached, 
and  took  up  a  position  as  before.  At  the  same  time,  an  attack  was  made 
by  the  land  forces,  not  only  in  front  by  the  high  road,  but  also  on  the 
flank,  by  descending  the  mountain  at  Maranola.  Taken  simultaneously 
on  three  sides,  cannonaded  at  short  range  by  a  fleet  armed  with  guns  of 
enormous  calibre,  having  but  one  line  of  retreat,  by  a  narrow  road  with 
high  banks  in  one  part  of  it,  and  nothing  but  the  exposed  sea-shore  in 
the  other,  the  troops  looked  upon  any  further  resistance  as  useless,  and 
they  fell  back  to  Gaeta,  coverea  in  this  difficult  movement  by  the  foreign 
battery  and  some  hundreds  of  Swiss  riflemen,  who  sustained  the  brunt  of 
the  action  and  held  the  enemy  in  check.  It  was  here  that  Captain  F^vot 
and  Lieutenant  Brunner,  two  brave  officers,  perished  gloriously  in  pro- 
tecting the  retreat. 

Hfldf  way  from  Borgo  di  Gaeta  the  road  branches  ofi^:  leading  on  one 
side  to  Rome,  and  on  the  other  to  Gaeta.  The  cavalry,  artillery,  and 
part  of  the  infantry  took  the  road  to  the  Pontifical  States.  The  remainder 
of  the  army  ought  to  have  followed  them,  but  would  not.  They  retired 
under  the  walls  of  Gaeta,  and  establbhed  themselves  on  Monte  Secco,  a 
small  plain  which  serves  as  a  glacis  or  esplanade  on  the  land  side  of  the 
fortress.  The  garrison  of  the  place  itself  consisted  of  four  or  five 
thousand  men,  and  this  unexpected  increase  of  troops  compromised 
rather  than  favoured  its  defence.  The  campaign  was  decidedly  over,  and 
the  king's  cause  lost. 

Nevertheless,  he,  confident  in  Ae  future,  and  not  imagining  that  the 
northern  powers  would  abandon  him  entirely,  endeavoured,  as  a  last 
resource,  to  temporise,  to  endeavour  to  hold  his  own  until  the  spring  of 
the  year,  and  to  encourage  reaction  by  -his  presence  and  his  example. 
To  do  this  he  must  be  free  in  his  actions,  and  this  multitude  of  followers 
was  not  only  extremely  embarrassing,  but  it  exhausted  the  resources  of 
the  citadel,  the  last  stronghold  he  possessed. 

These  troops,  who  amounted  to  eight  or  ten  Aousand  men,  remaned 
encamped  outside  the  town  for  ei^t  days  without  cover,  and  with  a 
slender  supply  of  provisions.  No  one  knew  what  to  do  with  them :  to 
enter  Gaeta  they  were  forbidden ;  the  communications  with  the  Roman 
States  bebfi^  intercepted,  it  was  useless  to  send  them  in  that  direction. 
The  kmg,  having  no  fleet,  could  not  forward  them  anywhere  by  sea. 
What,  then,  was  to  be  done  with  these  troops,  who  had  been  campaigning 
six  months,  and  who  had  sufiered  severely  ?  A  rumour  was  spread  that 
it  was  intended  to  disband  them,  and  this  added  to  their  discouragement. 
In  the  night-time  the  men  took  refuge  in  the  market  town  of  Gaeta, 
but  being  feebly  protected  by  a  cordon  of  pickets,  they  ran  a  great  risk 
of  beinff  surprised  and  made  {nrisoners. 

The  riedmontese  lost  no  time  in  getting  possesion  of  the  hills,  on 
which  they  intended  to  throw  up  tluur  siege  works.  On  this  occasion 
there  was  rather  a  serious  action,  which  ended  by  the  debris  of  the  array 
entering  the  fortress.  The  kmg  had  taken  up  two  small  French  steamers, 
and  as  the  imperial  fleet  kept  die  sea  open,  he  by  degrees  embarked  as 
many  as  they  could  carry,  there  being  at  the  time  nearly  tw«nfy-five 
thousand  souls  in  tiie  place,  citiaens  as  well  as  soldiers.    In  addition,  the 
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fert  contained  fourteen  or  fifteen  Inmdred  Garibeiclian  pneonen,  as  iM 
•s  one  hundred  Piedmonteie  nolSmn^  whom  the  Idog  set  free.  Am  nmj 
people  as  possiUe  were  sent  to  Terradna,  or  Cirita  Yecchia,  aiid  m 
Tiisels  reionied  laden  with  floor.  The  enemy  laboured  aetiydj,  but 
aeitherfrom  the  batteries,  nor  from  die  Oriaodi  tower,  was  it  poanble  to 
discorer  what  they  were  doing.  Night  and  day  the  bnttaries  fired  in 
the  direetion  they  were  supposed  to  be  at  woric  Some  ii^ope  weie  smt 
oat  to  reeonnoitrs,  and  a  sortie  under  the  command  of  Geaognl  Bosbd 
was  executed,  but  with  no  positiire  result. 

On  the  Ist  of  December,  one  month  after  the  end  of  the  ea]iipa%a, 
die  fire  of  the  besiegers  began.  Their  batteries,  armed  with  Ca^ 
guns,  which  threw  houow  corneal  projectiles,  were  esti^lished  so  hr  fiom 
the  plaee^  that  die  besieged  haTing  no  heavy  rifled  camion  could  not 
vsply  to  dienu  The  land  front,  haying  three  tiers  of  g^uns,  and  the  sea 
front  with  one,  contained  altogether  about  four  hundred  csDnon,  £ew  oi 
which,  however,  were  blind^s.  The  garrison,  badly  lodged  and  badly 
frd,  was  in  want  of  the  most  indispensable  neoesBaries.  It  was  aeaieely 
posnble  to  succour  the  wounded  and  the  sick.  The  general  ofHnioa  was 
diat  the  fortress  could  not  be  held  for  any  length  <^  dme,  pardenlaily  if 
legulariy  blockaded.  Separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  widml 
an;f  intelligenee,  the  besieged  continued  to  bdiere  thej  would  reeetre 
asristanee  from  some  foreign  power,  and  that  there  would  be  a  change  ia 
the  line  of  poltdcs  that  had  been  hitherto  followed  as  regarded  then  aai 
&eir  cause.  But  die  moment  of  general  discouragement  was  at  hand, 
and  traitors,  who  held  secret  councils  in  Gaeta  itself  were  to  accorapfisb 
their  purpose.     The  end  of  the  siege  proved  it. 

The  king,  the  princes,  the  queen  herself,  who  always  refused  to  quit 
die  side  of  her  husband,  sharing  aU  his  dangers,  gave  proofii  of  personal 
oourage  worthy  of  the  greatest  admiration,  and  of  the  illustrious  nse 
from  which  they  descended.  Continually  in  die  works,  or  in  the  bat* 
teries,  the  king  never  enjoyed  a  moment's  rest  His  countenaiioe  betrajed 
die  sufferings  of  his  mmd  and  the  &dgue  of  his  body.  Inheritrag  a  tick 
and  flourishing  kingdom,  in  a  fow  mondis  he  had  lost  eveiydiiBgy  and 
possessed  nothing  but  die  rocky  extremity  of  a  peninsula.  He  who  for* 
marly  governed  eight  millions  of  inhabitants,  who  commanded  an  army 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  and  the  strongest  naiy  m 
Italy,  had  but  a  few  thovunnd  soldiers  under  his  orders,  and  not  eas 
Teasel  to  quit  the  shores  that  he  and  his  fomily  had  possessed  for  somsoj 
years.  Full  of  seal,  active^  fond  of  work,  endowed  with  an  exeeUsot 
heart,  and  having  the  best  intentions,  this  youthful  monarch  fell  under 
Ae  efforts  of  enemies  who  dared  to  reproach  him  vrith  having  sheUed 
Palermo  when  the  dty  was  filled  with  rebels,  as  if  they  ever  heBttatsJ 
to  do  so  themselves.  Every  means  have  been  resorted  to  in  <nder  to 
deceive  public  ooinion  with  regard  to  the  acts  and  the  character  ef  lai 
government,  and  successfully.  But  will  the  pec^le,  his  late  subjeeti^  wis 
hare  been  forced  to  change  their  master,  be  any  happier  P  Tisie  alone 
can  solve  the  question. 

As  for  die  kioff  himself,  he  has  the  consolation  of  knowing  diat  he 
scrupulously  fulfilM  the  duties  of  a  sovereign,  and  in  that  respect  Ui 
eonseience  is  clear.  On  the  throne  he  wore  nothing  but  a  crowa  of 
ibfna,  and  in  losing  it,  he  has  enoirded  his  brow  with  iMvsb. 
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The  victims  of  a  delusion,  when  it  has  heen  exposed,  are  not  unusually 
the  first  to  laugh  at  their  credulity,  which  is  some  set-off  to  previous  dis- 
comfort or  misleading.  If,  for  instance,  in  the  evenmg  twilight  we  have 
mistaken  a  Scotch  thistle  for  a  ghost,  or  a  hlack  ram  for  a  German  ogre, 
a  mirthful  outbreak  offers  a  welcome  equivalent  for  antecedent  fears  and 
misapprehensions.  These,  however,  are  only  fleeting  deceptions  of  the 
senses,  as  unimportant  as  the  wild  imagery  of  a  dream,  and  unlike  the 
mental  phantasma  of  a  more  abiding  nature,  by  which,  from  mistaken 
impressions,  a  community  has  been  misled  for  generations.  Of  this  higher 
class  may  be  reckoned  the  story  of  the  <*  Letters  of  Junius,"  and  havins^ 
been  lately  occupied  in  completing  the  discovery*  of  the  great  politick 
enigma  of  nearly  a  century,  I  shall  on  this  occasion  touch  upon  the 
authorship  of  them  in  some  of  its  more  amosing  presentments.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  mystery  of  their  origin,  they  form  an  epoch  in  political 
writing,  from  which  the  commencement  ot  jourDalistic  power  may  be 
dated,  and  as  such,  a  step  of  intellectual  progress  meriting  attention. 

But  I  must  first  premise  that  I  consider  little  or  any  doubt  remains  of 
the  author  of  these  celebrated  epistles.  That  the  Letters  were  written, 
and  that  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  the  author  of  them,  appear  facts  alike  in- 
dubitable. But  the  most  remarkable  incident  in  their  history  is,  that  the 
world  should  have  been  so  long  and  successfully  deceived ;  that  a  score 
and  more  of  persons  should  have  been  challenged,  and  never  the  right 
one  ;  yet  that  the  author  should  be  of  no  mean  eminence  in  public  fife, 
be  always  astir  in  broad  day,  still,  notwithstanding  his  notoriety,  continue 
unrevealed  and  even  unsuspected,  though  several  beside  himself  were  in 
the  secret,  and  that,  at  the  last,  he  was  only  fixed  upon  from  an  acci- 
dental collocation  of  names  and  dates  inadvertently  fumbhed  by  himself 
despite  of  his  anxious  and  ever- watchful  efforts  to  preserve  to  the  last  his 
anonymity. 

Astounding  as  these  truths  are,  they  are  not  of  difficult  solution.  The 
glittering  gems  in  the  astral  vault  are  innumerable  and  unchangeable  in 
place,  but  if  we  look  for  any  particular  star  in  the  wrong  place  we  shall 
not  find  it.  It  was  so  with  Junius ;  he  was  sought  where  he  was  not 
At  the  outset,  inquirers  were  put  on  a  wrong  scent.  He  was  a  great 
writer,  and  it  was  concluded  from  his  rare  gifts,  vast  information,  and 
lofty  demeanour,  that  he  must  also  be  a  great  personage— a  minister  of 
state,  generalissimo,  or  perhaps  the  king  himself,  for  even  George  III. 
ranked  among  the  imputed. 

All  that  Francis  did  or  assumed — ^his  anonymous  simulation  of  high 
connexions,  proud  disdain  of  assailants,  polished  and  sarcastic  diction- 
were  essential  to  the  success  of  his  enterprise.  They  are  the  attributes 
wont  to  be  associated  with  power,  and  his  aim  was  to  be  oracular  from  a 
lofl^y  perch.  Less  would  not  have  sufficed.  He  had  a  great  design  in 
hand  for  his  station — to  overturn  a  ministry  and  replace  it  by  another 
more  favourable  to  his  own  purposes.    But  himself  only  a  young  man,  a 

*  By  the  Essay  on  the  *<  Letters  tffJiiiihD,'' in  Mr.  Bohn'stStandaidlil^^ 
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derk  in  the  War-office,  thunder  or  fiery  darts  from  such  a  crater,  had 
they  been  permitted  to  issue  by  bis  superiors,  would  have  been  pow^est. 
The  world  is  shy  of  parvenus^  the  unknown,  or  untried,  and  perhaps 
wisely  so.  Those  who  assume  to  teach  or  direct  it  must  first  show 
credentials — have  shun  their  Goliath  like  the  son  of  Jesse — or  produce 
other  testimonial  of  fitness  and  capability.  Francis  could  not  do  this.  He 
possessed  uncommon  abilities,  of  which  he  was  no  doubt  conscious  ;  had 
won  medals  and  other  scholastic  honours,  and  had  obtained  little  places 
and  preferments  from  exalted  patrons — all,  however,  inadequate  preten- 
sions for  the  vocation  to  which  he  ambitiously  aspired,  as  pilot  of  ^e 
state  vessel,  and  supreme  director  of  public  opinion  through  the  agency  of 
the  Press. 

In  the  absence  of  the  real,  to  give  weight  and  authority  to  his  writings, 
he  tendered  the  counterfeit  which  was  fully  and  without  mistrust  ac- 
cepted. He  had  previously,  under  other  signatures,  essayed  his  'prentice 
hand,  and  had  become  master  of  the  chief  arts  of  popular  impression  and 
literary  composition.  To  gain  the  general  ear  was  his  first  object,  and 
with  this  view,  in  his  opening  letter,  he  commences  in  the  not  unusual 
routine  by  flattering  the  people  for  their  just  and  elevated  sentiments  and 
innocence  of  blame  for  public  calamities.  These  he  traces  wholly  to  the 
executive  government,  none  of  the  members  of  which  have  the  requisite 
experience,  abilities,  or  common  sense ;  the  king,  too,  he  consid€^telT 
exempts  from  blame,  and  lauds  him  for  "  the  purest  of  aU  possible  hearts,^ 
and  his  anxious  endeavour  at  the  outset  of  his  reign  to  unite  parties,  and 
select  the  most  worthy  to  rule.  Having  separated  the  innocent,  be 
pounces  on  the  guilty,  dissects  the  entire  ministry,  holding  up  each 
singly  and  successively  to  scorn  and  contumely.  Grafton,  as  the  head 
of  it,  is,  of  course,  the  chief  delinquent — a  "  young  nobleman  already 
ruined  by  play,"  and  "  an  apostate  by  design  from  every  honourable  en- 
gag^ement;*'  yet  to  him  is  committed  the  "finances  of  a  nation  already 
sinking  under  its  debts  and  expenses."  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
Lord  North,  is  next  arraigned  as  without  pariiamentary  abilities  and 
influence;  *' repeatedly  called  down  for  absolute  ignorance,  ridiculous 
motions  ridiculously  withdrawn,  deliberate  plans  disconcerted,  and  a 
week's  preparation  of  graceful  oratory  lost  in  a  moment**  The  rest  are 
depicted  in  similar  disparaging  colours,  and  a  string  of  terse,  telling,  and 
compact  paragraphs,  wound  up  with  the  declaration  that  the  ''  crisis  is  so 
full  of  terror  and  despmr,"  that  nothing  less  can  save  the  nation  firom 
the  vices  and  incapacities  of  its  administration  than  the  "  merciful  in- 
terposition of  Providence." 

Denunciation  of  this  Olympian  pitch  at  once  arrested  public  attention, 
and  drew  into  the  lists  no  unworthy  opponent,  with  real  name,  distin- 
guished in  public  life  for  military  services,  as  well  as  a  scholar  and  ac- 
complished gentieman.  Sir  William  Draper  did  not  aim  at  a  general 
reply  to  the  anti-ministerial  strictures  of  Junius,  but  only  to  rescue  his 
particular  friend,  the  Marquis  of  Granby^  from  the  talons  of  his  assailant, 
in  his  devotion  he  himself  became  the  victim,  and  was  unmercifully 
shown  up  in  respect  of  his  own  pseudo-public  services,  pension,  honours, 
and  preferment  The  position  of  Junius  at  the  War-office  enabled  him 
to  do  this  with  minuteness  and  force,  though  he  inadvertently  fell  into 
an  error  as  to  forms  in  his  own  office,  whuh  Sir  William  laid  bold  of. 
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The  combatants  exchanged  several  missives,  and  thongh  Sir  William  had 
the  worst  of  the  conflict,  Junius  admitted  that  his  labours  as  author  did 
no  discredit  to  a  ''newspaper."  He  evinced  his  defeat  by  losing  his 
temper,  and  seeking  to  make  the  controversy  a  personal  affiur  by  calling 
on  Junius  to  unmask  and  take  the  responsibility  of  ^'  strong  assertions 
widiout  proof,  declamation  without  argument,  and  violent  censures  with- 
out dignity  or  moderation.'*  But  this  concession  was  inadmissible,  as 
Junius  had.  only  appeared  vrith  visor  down,  and  in  such  guise  Sir  William 
had  volunteered  a  passage  of  arms. 

But  Junius  aimed  at  more  exalted  quany  than  a  colonel  on  half-pay. 
It  was  the  downfal  of  the  Ministry  he  sought,  and  for  this  issue  singled 
out  its  head,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  for  annihilation.  It  arose 
from  an  indefensible  attempt  of  the  minister  to  screen  from  justice  a  parW 
<^  guards  who  had  rescued  General  Gansel  from  the  hands  of  the  sherifiF  s 
ofiBcets,  after  they  had  arrested  him  for  debt.  It  was  followed  by  others 
inculpatory  of  the  public  acts  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  his  private 
character  was  assailed  by  imputations  on  his  morality  in  openly  parading 
his  mistress  in  a  public  theaixe.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Lord 
North,  is  addressed  in  a  lively,  sarcastic,  and  pungent  epistle,  for  re- 
warding the  services  of  Colonel  Luttrell  to  the  ministry,  in  coming 
fonvard  to  contest  with  Alderman  Wilkes  the  representation  of  Middle- 
sex. Upon  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Junius  concentrated  all  his  venom  ;  his 
CTEce  haa  become  unpopular  from  his  negotiation  of  the  peace  of  1763, 
out  his  great  offence  was  his  junction  with  the  Grafton  ministry,  by 
which  its  dissolution  was  delayed.  The  duke  was  more  unmercifully 
mangled  than  any,  by  a  contumacious  appreciation  of  his  general  cha- 
racter, bitter  ruling  against  his  political  conduct,  and  personal  anecdotical 
disparagements.  %ut  in  this  consisted  the  subtlety  of  the  state  satirist — 
the  most  exalted  are  the  most  humiliated — serving  thereby  a  double  pur- 
pose in  reducing  the  influence  of  the  most  poweiful  and  magnifying  that 
of  their  invisible  assailant  It  was  more  by  his  unsparing  attacks  on  the 
grandees  of  the  realm  than  the  vigour  and  finish  of  his  writings  that  the 
fame  of  Junius  culminated.  In  respect  of  literary  tact  and  polish,  some  of 
his  known  earlier  writings  were  little  inferior  to  ms  later  compositions,  but 
they  failed,  in  common  with  effusions  from  others,  to  make  a  signal 
popular  impression.  It  was  only  when  ducal  statesmen,  or  still  more 
exalted  personages,  were  subjected  to  his  incisive  pen  that  general  atten- 
tion was  aroused.  This  gave  a  marked  impulse  to  the  sale  of  the  JPublic 
Advertiser,  in  which  they  first  appeared,  and  were  tiience  reprinted  by 
other  journals.  Hb  famous  address  to  the  King  completed  his  renown, 
established  him  as  the  most  bold  and  accomplished  gladiator  that  ever 
figured  in  journalist  columns.  Of  this  spirited  and  dignified  effusion  he 
himself  appears  to  have  thought  highly.  In  a  private  note  to  the  printer 
he  says,  ''  I  am  now  meditating  a  capital,  and,  I  hope,  a  final  piece."  It 
must  have  answered  his  utmost  expectations,  for  an  unprecedented 
number  (seventeen  hundred  and  fifty)  of  extra  copies  were  printed  of  the 
Public  Advertiser,  and  not  a  single  copy  was  to  be  procured  a  few  hours 
after  its  publication.  It  was  for  this  production  Mr.  Woodfiall  was  pro- 
secuted, and  obtained  the  celebrated  verdict  of  *^  guilty  of  printing  and 
publishing  only."  Thb  novel  and  equivocal  return  gave  rise  to  two 
distinct  motions  in  court,  one  by  defendant,  for  arrest  of  judgment,  and 
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an  adTene  one  bj  the  crown.  Oa  the  oeae  heing  argued,  the  eourt  of 
King's  Beooh  grmated  a  new  tiiaL  fiat  this  also  iuled,  from  the  n^;lcet 
of  the  AttomejT-Genenl  in  not  gwoducing  the  oaigmal  newspaper  bj 
iHiieh  the  pnblicatioa  oonld  be  pfoved. 

Tbeee  futiAe  and  hlaaderiog  proceedingB  of  ooune  made  an  immenw 
aoite,  and  elevated  Jaaiaa  to  tiMhi|^M9tpuinaele,  on  which  for  a  jeasoshe 
ooQtinaed  aa  the  grcataat  and  ouMt  mjiBiertoua  incendiary  that  had  ap> 
peered,  defiant  of  antbrntj  in  iti  highcet  aeate.    The  celebrated  Hocae 
Tooke,  with  others  of  no  little  consideratioBy  easayed  to  break  a  lance  with 
him ;  they  helped  to  diversify  the  incidents  of  the  battle-field,  and  were 
dealt  with  in  that  pleasant  pot-aside  £Mhioa  that  made  it  appear  like  a 
ooodesoension  to  notice  sudi  small  fry.    The  loftiest  in  the  hteraij  and 
political  world  esteomsd  it  not  beneath  diem  to  specnlato  on  the  new 
Heroules  that  had  stranded,  sans  pity,  aU  who  had  excited  his  ire.     That 
he  was  a  poson  of  the  highest  mark  in  scholarship,  unsorpassed  in  ahil^ 
in  state  and  legislation,  in  court  lifia  and  personal  oonnexioai,  not  a  paiiicJe 
of  doubt  was  entertained.    AaKHig  the  suspected  by  di&ie&twnias,  with 
varying  degrees  of  proo^  horn  resemblance  of  sentiment,  haadwiiting^ 
style,  and  so  forth,  were  six  peers  of  the  realm,  two  hishopij  nnmcrous 
oommonen,  and  some  of  the  principal  literati  of  the  time.     L^.  Johnson 
thought  it  was  Burke's  thunder,  but  Edmund  satisfied  the  Gamaliel  of 
his  innocence.     Indeed,  Burke  was  among  the  bewildered,  and  eqaali^ 
carried  off  his  liset  with  the  great  moralist     It  originated  his  wdt* 
known  description  of  the  mighfy  boar  of  the  forest,  who  had  broken 
through  all  die  toils  of  the  law,  beariag  away  in  his  tnaka  Ae  mangled 
''  liml^  of  king,  [lords,  and  commons."    Lord  North  sought  to  cos^oit 
the  oratotv  assuring  him  that  ^*  the  mighty  Junius  who  had  fiiiled  the 
hunters,  wouU  in  the  end  be  speared." 

Thb  eKtravagance  must  have  been  as  amusing  as  ^^ratifying  to  the 
unknown  in  hia  War-office  retreat.    The  extreme  caution  and  dcxteioa 
oontrivancas  by  which  he  threw  the  hunters,  who  were  numy  beades  Mr. 
Garrick,  on  a  wrong  scent,  were  qu^  «qaid,  if  not  ac^perior,  in  ckvcr- 
ness  to  his  writings.     Discovery  would  have  been  fiUal  to  him  in  every 
respeet — to  his  ofiidal  permaneaoe,  to  the  weight  and  celebrity  of  his 
Letters,  and  to  his  future  hopes  firom  a  Chatham  restoration.    Conae- 
quently,  fislae  lights  were  thrown  out  in  every  directioa  to  divert  sus- 
picion from  the  Horse  Guards.    Junius  Uius  became,  to  the  imagination 
of  his  contemporaries  and  other  inquirers,  a  patridan  figures,  in  wfaiek 
every  feature  of  personalty,  birth,  and  position  differed  ficom  the  reali^. 
''  My  rank  and  fortune,"  he  says,  *<  j^aoe  me  above  a  common  bribe." 
A  seat  in  the  cabinet,  of  course^  or  more  potential  individuality,  coeld 
only  boy  him.     Probably  he  was  one  of  the  great  but  disa^oiiited 
hereditary  heads  of  parties — a  Bockingham,  Grenville,   Shelbone,  or 
Chatham.     A  feUen  angel  certainly,  perhaps  the  highest,  with  Satsoie 
powers,  intenn  pride,  hatred,  and  ambition.     "  You  shall  know  me  by 
my  works,"  he  tells  WoodfalL    Here  gain  fixMn  his  writings  sfipears 
beneath  notice.     In  a  note  respecting  a  reprint  of  his   Letten,  he 
says,  ^  What  you  say  about  profits  is  very  handsome.     I  like  to  deal 
wuh  such  men.     As  for  myself  I  am  fir  above  all  pecuniacy  views."" 

Not  content  with  creating  an  impression  of  affluence  and  ivak,  be 
sought  to  clothe  himself  though  a  young  man,  with  the  veaerablenesi  of 
age.    As  one  of  the  fruits  of  his  past  life,  he  strongly  inculcates  hoasitjr 
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to  WoodfiOL  '' Afier  long  experience  in  tbe  werid,''  be  t«4k  him,  '<  I 
can  assure  you  I  never  knew  a  reig^iie  idM>  was  happy."  Wilkes  triei  to 
'draw  htm  to  a  Maneion-lloiise  WU;  offers  lum  tickets,  and  eocpressea  tke 
joy  he  wosld  feel  to  see  him  danoe  with  Polly,  his  daughter.  Jubms 
replies:  *'  Many  thanks  for  your  obfiging  offsr,  but,  alaus,  my  age  and 
figure  wo«ki  do  little  credit  to  my  partner."  Woald  not  any  one  have 
inferred  the  writer  was  an  old  num;  or,  if  not  advanoed  in  years,  beyond 
middle  Hfe  and  soaaen^t  portly.  Bat  Francis  was  never  corpulent; 
bone  and  muscle,  as  in  his  writings,  were  doflDtnant  over  the  softer 
tissues. 

Mr.  Woodfall,  who  had  been  his  schoolfellow  at  St  Paul's,  and  who 
in  personal  contact  must  have  recognised  him,  he  was  very  apprehensive 
of  meeting.  At  eoe  time  he  thought  Wood&U  had  nade  the  dkoovery ; 
hut  he  was  reassured,  and  was  successful  in  completely  blindiug  him. 
The  printer  became  so  awe-struck  by  a  8«ise  of  the  great  unknown  with 
whom  he  was  in  correspondence,  that  he  revorentially  sought  his  guidance 
in  the  discharge  of  his  electoral  duties.  The  great  demi-gorgon  of  the 
Oty  lay  proetrate.  ^  I  do  not  mean,"  says  Witkes,  ^  to  induce  the  im- 
pertinent curiosity  of  finding  out  the  most  important  secret  of  our  times 
— the  authorship  of  Junius.  I  will  not  attempt  with  proline  hands  to 
tear  the  sacred  veil  of  the  sanetaary.  I  am  di^KMed,  with  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Attica,  to  erect  an  altar  to  the  unknown  god  of  our  political 
idolatry,  and  will  be  content  to  worship  him  in  clouds  and  darkness.'^ 
To  whom  the  god  replies,  first  reproving  the  lax  ethics  of  has  worshipper : 
''  I  find  I  am  treated  as  other  gods  usually  are  by  their  votaries^  with 
sacrifice  and  ceremony  in  abundance,  and  very  httle  obedience.  The  pro- 
fession of  your  fftith  is  unexceptionable  ;  but  I  am  a  modest  deity,  and 
should  be  fiill  as  weU  satisfied  with  morality  and  good  works.* 

The  myrmidons  of  the  court  and  responsible  adrisers  of  the  crown 
stood  aghast,  confounded  by  the  mortal  shafts  aimed  by  die  invisible 
archer.  It  was  the  apparent  omnipresence  of  the  foe  and  his  unifersal 
knowledge  of  great  and  smaU  affairs  that  alarmed  and  distracted  sus- 
picions. No  state  council,  project,  or  dumge  escaped  his  ail-prying 
eyes.  If  a  secret  expeditioQ  was  fitting  out,  he  kiww  it;  tf  war  im- 
pended, he  anticipated  all  the  quidnuncs  of  the  Cocoa-tree.  If  ministeriid 
changes  were  in  prospect,  Junius  was  the  first  to  ngnal  them.  Were  a 
nobleman  affix>nted,  he  was  the  earliest  to  denounce  it  ^That 
Swinney,"  says  he,  '*is  a  wretched  but  dangerous  fool  to  address  Loud 
Greorge  Sackville."  "  Beware  of  David  Gamek ;  he  was  sent  to  pump 
you,  and  went  directly  to  teU  the  king."  Of  the  cabals,  dubs,  and 
officials  of  the  city  of  London  he  was  equally  eoffnisant  fie  cautioDS 
Alderman  Wilkes  against  making  "  himself  so  <»eap  bv  walkii^  the 
streets  so  much.**  Doubtless,  wishmg  it  to  be  understood  he  had  descried 
him  from  his  carriage,  or  other  patrieian  stall,  in  the  practioe  of  so 
plebeian  a  style  of  locomotion. 

In  sudi  assumptions  consist  the  dnef  comedy  of  the  Junius'  Letters. 
The  writer  was  neariy  at  the  lowest  step  of  promotion's  ladder,  and 
adroitly  scheming,  by  false  lights  and  intense  labour^  to  r^wh  a  higfaer 
roui^  Hb  eztniordinary  industry  and  efforts  to  compass  this  issue  it  is 
impossible  to  conskkr  without  admiration.     The  composition  of  dw 

*  Excerpts  fromtiie  writer's  "Essay,"  and  esseathd  to  Wng  out  the  aim  €f 
tbe  present  article. 
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Letters  mast  have  been  the  result  of  elaborate  pains,  thought,  and  re- 
search, iodependent  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  his  clerkship.  Traces  appeir 
in  some  of  tnero,  from  the  absence  of  sequence,  in  the  constmction  of  the 
paragraphs,  that  they  were  not  thrown  off  at  a  heat,  but  compoeed,  or 
sketchea,  probably,  on  separate  slifM  of  paper,  and  then  from  haste,  or 
want  of  time,  sent  to  the  printer  without  a  proper  fusion  and  arrange- 
ment of  parts.  Composition  was  only  one  of  the  anxious  duties  pertain- 
ing to  the  Letters.  The  materials  had  been  to  collect,  inquiries  to  be 
made  in  various  channels  and  of  divers  persons ;  and,  lastly,  the  convey- 
ance of  the  finished  product,  all  under  strict  secrecy,  to  the  ofiBce  of  the 
Advertiser. 

All  this,  however,  comports  well  with  the  history  and  diaracter  of  Sir 
Philip  Francis,  whose  ambition  was  less  the  desire  of  literary  celebrity 
than  of  official  pre-eminence.  He  was  never  a  recluse,  but  a  man  of 
action;  clever  and  alert  in  society,  as  well  as  a  preoocioos  scholar. 
When  a  minor,  he  firequentlydined  with  his  elders  at  the  table-d'hdte  of 
Slaughter's  Coffee-house.  Higher  sources  of  intelligence  than  that  of 
town  adventures  flowed  from  his  peculiar  connexion  at  the  War-office,  or 
from  persons  who,  like  himself,  were  busy  in  the  gossip,  hopes,  and  affiurs 
of  pohtical  life.  In  all  these  respects  he  was  advantageously  placed,  both 
from  lus  position  in  a  public  department  and  personal  affinities.  Eariy 
in  life,  from  ability  and  trustworthiness,  he  had  obtained  the  confidential 
patronaee  of  the  first  Lord  Holland,  next  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham ; 
these  aUe  and  influential  noblemen,  not  directly,  probably,  but  through 
the  intermediate  agency  of  Earl  Temple,  Mr.  Calcraf^  and  Dr.  Frauds^ 
became  the  chief  sources  of  the  private  information  of  Junius.  They 
had  ample  means  for  contributing  all  the  parliamentaiy,  court,  and  dub 
news  that  rendered  the  Letters  remaricable.  The  City  news  paned  partly 
through  the  same  hands,  espedally  Mr.  Calcrafi's,  and  was  obtiuned  first 
from  Alderman  Beckford,  and  after  his  death  from  Alderman  Sawbridge. 
Wilkes  communicated  with  Junius  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Wood&IL 
Such  were  the  real  but  unconscious  dramatis  persome^  none  of  whom 
appear  to  have  been  in  the  secret  at  the  outset  of  the  Letters^  and  only 
some  of  them  afterwards,  when  they  had  become  celebrated.  That  they 
were  competent  auxiliaries,  though  unknowingly  so,  to  all  the  requirements 
of  the  Junius  undertaking,  and  that  their  available  aid,  it  is  likely,  sug- 
gested to  Francis  his  enterprise,  will  be  evident  from  some  brief  indication 
m  the  Essay  referred  to,  of  their  sodal  and  official  relations. 

Dr.  Francis,  the  accomplished  father  of  Sir  Philip,  and  not  very  dis- 
similar from  him,  was  the  favourite  chaplain  of  Lord  HoUand,  living  in 
intimate  fellowship  with  him.  They  met  at  the  house  of  Mrs,  G.  A 
Bellamy,  the  noted  courtesan,  then  in  the  keeping  of  Mr.  John  Cakraft, 
who  had  been  the  confidential  clerk  of  his  lordship  in  the  busiest  period 
of  his  career.  Lord  Holland,  afber  reUring  from  the  king's  service^  con- 
tinued a  favourite  at  court :  he  was,  in  fact,  the  confidential  adnser  of 
both  the  king  and  LordlBute  in  the  chief  ministerial  crises  that  rapidly 
ensued  from  1763  to  1770.  It  was  by  his  lordship's  intervention  the 
Grafton  ministry  was  strengthened  by  the  Bedford  party,  and  it  was  this 
ducal  union  that  subsequently  rendered  the  Dukes  of  Grafion  and  Bedford 
the  bitter  objects  of  the  attacks  of  Junius,  when  his  favourite  patron. 
Lord  Chatham,  had  recovered  from  his  suspended  animation,  and  hsd 
become  eager  to  regain  the  premiership  by  the  destruction  of  the  coalitioa 
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miDistiy.  At  thif  later  period  Calcraft,  who  had  been  deputy-commissary 
of  mustert,  af^r  enricmne  himself  io  the  service  of  Lord  Holland,  but 
unable  to  reach  Uie  height  of  his  ambition,  had  deserted  his  lordship 
for  the  opposite  party,  and  become  the  confidential  secretary  of  Lord 
Chatham.  He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but,  Junius 
says,  gave  alent  votes.  Though  no  speaker,  he  was  extensively  con- 
nected with,  and  well  informed  on,  all  state  afiairs.  With  him  the 
younger  Francis  appears,  from  the  **  Chatham  Correspondence,"  to  have 
been  in  constant  communication  under  the  denomination  of  a  *^  friend." 
That  this  '^  friend"  was  the  younger  Francis,  the  author  of  the  Letters, 
and  the  Sir  Philip  Francis  of  a  later  period,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
[Evidence  of  the  most  intimate  and  friendly  ties  between  them  may  be 
readily  adduced.  Mr.  Calcraft  exerted  himself  to  obtain  for  Francb  the 
appointment  of  deputy  secretary-at-war ;  failing  in  that,  he,  on  the  same 
day  Francis  was  dismissed  from  the  War-office,  added  a  codicil  to  his  will, 
bequeathing  him  a  handsome  legacy,  and  an  annuity  for  life  to  Mrs. 
Francis.*  This  fact,  and  the  disclosures  in  the  Chatham  [iapers  of  the 
constant  interchange  of  intelligence  between  Calcraft  and  Francis,  led  me 
to  conclude  that  letters  and  papers  which  Francis  had  addressed  to  Lord 
Chatham's  secretary  might  be  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants. 
Under  this  impression,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Calcraft,  but  almost  immediately 
after  I  had  done  so,  I  learned  from  an  unquestionable  source  that  my 
application  would  be  fruitless,  as  nearly  half  a  century  before  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  aware  that  a  mine  existed  in  that  quarter,  had  got  back  all  hb 
papers.  No  doubt  Sir  Philip  destroyed  them,  as  no  scrap  of  them  re- 
mains with  his  family  ;  they  shared  in  common,  it  is  likely,  the  fate  of  the 
manuscript  of  Junius's  Letters  and  the  vellum-bound  copy  he  received 
from  Mr.  Woodfall.  It  was  in  1787  he  got  back  his  papers ;  he  was 
then  in  hot  war  against  Warren  Hastings,  when  any  discovery  that  he 
ivas  the  redoubtable  Junius  would  have  been  damaging  to  his  influence, 
as  several  of  his  colleagues  in  the  impeachment  of  the  ex-govemor- 
general  were  among  those  he  had  bitterly  reviled  under  the  shelter  of  his 
nom  de  guerre. 

The  Calcrafl  disclosure  added  an  important  link  to  the  chain  of  testi- 
mony. In  an  article  on  Hastings,t  Lord  Macaulay  enumerated  five 
points,  identifying  in  his  position,  pursuits,  and  connexions  Sir  P.  Francb 
with  Junius,  and  only  two  of  which  could  be  found  in  any  other  person. 
For  myself,  I  reduced  the  roll  of  candidates  immensely,  by  showing  that 
Junius  was  certainly  not  a  clergyman  of  any  grade,  nor  a  lawyer,  nor  a 
member  of  either  House  of  Parliament.  In  addition,  I  cleared  up  the 
difficulties  preceding  investigators  had  left  relative  to  the  intellectual 
competence  of  Sir  Francis  to  the  task  of  Junius ;  his  ready  and  various 
sources  of  intelligence;  his  evasive  denial  of  the  Letters;  the  different 
style  of  his  later  public  writings,  and  the  conditions  of  reticence  which 
his  compact  with  Lord  North  enforced  both  on  himself  and  others  in  the 
secret  of  his  authorship. 

Junius  will  ever  rank  among  the  most  able,  best-sustained,  and  suc- 
cessful of  literary  impostures.  By  big  words,  classic  style,  loud  profesnons 

♦  Not  the  lawftiUy  affianced,  as  I  have  beea  informed  by  a  ladv  contemporary 
of  the  parties,  but  living  with  Francis  on  the  same  terms,  probably,  she  had  pre- 
viously done  with  the  deputy-commissary. 

f  E^Mmrgh  JUvkw^  October,  1841. 
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of  dtstnterettedDMi,  nni  paArieuni  demesDoiir,  tlie  pubHe  was  misled  far 
alnott  a  eentarj.  The  aszioae  TigUanee,  the  deeeptioQ  nnpoied  on  die 
author,  most  hare  been  immeMe,  and  for  whidi  hisdireet  reward  was  inJL 
He  whollj  fidled  in  Iub  leadbr  pvrpose;  m  liea  of  a  Chatham,  a  NorA 
beeane  premier,  and  the  peof^,  weary  of  changes  widMut  am^idmeot^ 
aoqoiesced  in  tlM  sobstitntion.  Di^^ted  with  the  resulte,  Jonhis  with- 
drew firom  the  arena  to  a  new  sphere  of  action,  and,  it  maj  he  added,  of 
disappointment  and  baffled  •ehemes. 

His  labours  in  the  composition  of  the  Letters  and  eeiMeahBent  of 
their  authorship  were  enormous,  without  enabling  him  to  carry  off  my 
brilliant  trophy,  or  derire  any  comfort^  not  even  that  of  s^-satisfaetioo. 
WhatOTer  contemporary  pride  he  mi^t  have  had  in  the  Letters,  he  ap* 
pears  to  hare  had  none  afterwards.  Eke  why  his  steadfast  and  anxious 
dbavowal  of  them  ?  Except  indirectly,  in  a  kind  of  death-bed  confes- 
sion, never  the  slightest  admission  or  indication  escapsd  hnn  of  the 
authorship.  Overtly  and  condnsively  he  never  seems  to  hare  coveted 
any  fune  or  merit  pertaining  to  them.  Indeed,  he  considered  Inmself 
superior  to  Aem,  Lord  Brougham  intimates ;  and,  no  doubt  improving 
with  the  fashion  of  the  age,  he  had  become  so  in  respect  of  the  private 
details  and  cahmmies  in  whidi  Junius  had  freely  indulged,  to  gite 
piquan«y  to  hie  writings.  But  more  cogent  reasoiM  mi^  be  adduced  far 
his  abstinence  in  the  later  incidents  and  connexions  of  his  public  life.  The 
avowal  of  the  authorship  would  have  exiled  him  from  society  ;  far  how 
could  many  of  the  distinguished  persons  with  whom  he  subsequently 
became  intimately  connected  have  associated  with  the  anonymous  defamer 
of  their  dearest  connexions,  both  by  blood  and  political  ties  ?  How,  far 
instance,  could  the  Dukes  of  Grafton  or  Bedfard,  who  survived  duing 
tile  active  nortion  of  the  life  of  Francis,  and  whom  Junius  had  calum- 
niated wiUi  unscrupulous  bitterness,  have  consorted  with  him.  Thecr 
numerous  descendants  must  have  ch^shed  corresponding  provocatives  to 
alienation  and  resentment.  In  what  way  some  of  them  felt  towards 
Junius  may  be  instanced  in  a  distinguished  living  perscmage,  better 
known  for  amiability  than  the  violence  of  his  antipathies.  I  aUode  to 
the  comments  of  Lord  John  Russell  in  his  Introductions  tothe  **  Bedfard 
Correspondence."  Junins,  in  the  fashion  of  his  age,  sought  to  lessen  ib» 
isfluenoe  of  public  men  by  defaming  their  private  character,  a  species  of 
iireleTant  )K»tility  to  which  political  disputants  of  the  present  dby  have 
beeome  superior.  After  some  reflections  on  this  abuse  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  die  tendency  of  anonymous  writing  to  exi^geration,  Lmi  John 
Mss^  adverts  in  strong  terms  to  Junins.  **  But  it  seems,"  says  his 
lordship,  **  to  have  been  tiie  delight  of  this  libeller  to  harrow  the  souls  of 
tfioee  who  were  prominent  m  public  life ;  and  while  he  had  not  the 
courage  to  fight  with  the  sword  in  the  open  daylight,  he  had  too  mudi 
maligni^  to  refrain  fixmi  the  tueof  the  da^er^  covered  by  a  ma^,  and 
protected  by  the  obscurity  of  the  night.  Nor  can  any  excuse  be  found 
for  him  in  the  warmth  of  his  ardour  for  public  liberty.  His  seal  oothat 
subject  was  wonderftilly  tempered  by  discretion.  He  viewed  favourably 
tile  taxadon  of  America,  but  dreaded  as  excessive  innovations  '  the  fis- 
franchisement  of  Gatton  and  Sarum.'  "* 

With  such  sentiments  and  antagonisms  it  would  certainly  not  have 

♦  Bedford  Correspondence,  IntrocNictioB,  vd.  ML  p.  SS. 
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been  pleasant,  if  safe,  for  Sir  Philip  Francis,  as  Junius,  to  have  en- 
countered a  scion  of  the  house  of  Bedford,  with  full  right  to  question  him 
in  the  saloons  of  Holland  House  or  the  more  free  warren  of  a  duh-room. 
Discovery  would  have  obviously  and  seriously  endangered  Sir  Philip's 
peace,  and  weakened,  if  it  had  not  destroyed,  his  political  connexion ;  and 
that  at  a  time  when  he  needed  all  the  strength  he  could  raise  to  fight  bis 
Indian  battie  against  Wanen  Hastings. 

As  some  set-off  to  tbe  personalities  of  the  Letters  may  be  pleaded,  as 
already  remarked,  contemporary  usage,  their  literary  ezeiuleBee,  elevated 
asoral  tone,  free  but  moderate  coiwtitutional  sentiments.  As  ta  the  babble 
of  high  station  and  authority  with  which  Junius  so  cleviriy  misled  the 
public,  they  wei^  allowable  fit>m  the  neeessities  of  his  peshion.  A  caose 
may  be  good,  its  adyoeaey  eloquent  and  aUe,  but  alone  they  only  sbwlj 
win  attention.  The  field  of  popular  fiiTOur  is  already  occupied,  and  new 
admissions,  jealously  scrutinised;  neglect  at  first,  and  stingy  hjouat  next, 
are  the  common  ordeal  of  new  aspirants  to  distinction.  It  is  the  same  for 
all.  Deeds,  not  words,  are  the  test  of  merit  alike  in  all  the  principal  walks 
of  Kfe — in  literature  and  science,  the  professions,  forum,  and  the  senate* 
house..  Rank,  title,  and  wealth  are  sometimes  pririleged,  but  only  from 
popular  impression,  as  the  representatiTes  of  past  services,  or  assumed 
present  desert.  Francis  at  the  outset  had  need  of  these  testimoDials.  He. 
had  great  gifb  natural  and  acquired ;  had  worthily  filled  inferior  places, 
but  had  no  name  or  high  position.  These  he  necessarily  sought  to  meet 
the  popular  prestige.  His  writings  were  a  sufficient  voucher  of  his 
abilities,  but  not  of  the  political  and  personal  revelations  which  esta- 
blished his  authority  in  public  opinion. 

The  reason  the  secret  was  so  well  kept  has  this  simple  solution :  that 
all  the  parties  privy  to  it  were  interested  in  keeping  it  There  needed  no 
compact  for  the  purpose,  though  I  believe  there  was  one.  With  whai 
credit  or  comfort  could  Junius  himself  reveal  it  ?  Setting  aside  die  deadly 
enmities  he  had  fomented,  and  would  have  had  to  fMe  in  after  life,  be^ 
a  Whig,  had  accepted  a  "  common  bribe"  from  a  Tory  imnistry  by  a 
lucrative  nabobship.  George  III.  knew  who  Junius  was,  but  had  taken 
tfie  rebel  into  his  senrice,  and  the  king's  lips  were  sealed  like  those  of  his 
minister.  Lord  North.  With  what  honour  could  the  ^great  Lord  Cbatham* 
fivulge  it?  He  and  his  brother-in-law,  Lord  Temple,  had  combined  with 
an  anoiwiBOus  libeller  to  destroy  a  ministry  they  hoped  to  succeed.  All 
traces  of  this  undigrafied  alliance  were  doubtless  destroyed,  as  were  those 
of  the  Chathamite  Haisons  in  City  intrigues  with  Aldermen  Beckford  and 
Sawbridge.  Mr.  Burke  it  is  probable  knew  Junius,  with  whom  he  was 
in  intimate  intercourse  after  his  return  from  India,  but  he  had  ihe  same 
inducement  as  Francis  himself  to  reticence,  enMged  as  they  were  in 
concert  in  the  impeachment  of  Hastings.  Besides,  how  humiliated  end 
how  ridiculous  Bcvke  must  have  ftkt  titer  his  extravagant  euk)gium  of  the 
clever  unknown.  Alderman  Wilkes  had  been  similarly  duped.  He  had 
swallowed  Junius  in  all  his  disguises,  and  was  so  overcome  in  devotion  as 
actually  to  raise  an  altar  to  the  '*  unknown  god  of  his  idoiatry."  CoM 
he,  too,  have  been  Ae  abject  worshipper  of  the  painted  deril,  or  could  he 
hope  to  mention  the  name  and  position  of  the  author  of  has  delusion  with- 
out being  laughed  at  ?  As  to  Mr.  John  Calcraft,  one  of  the  most  eflieient 
stokers  of  the  Junian  frimace,  he,  with  other  aids,  died  too  early  for  r 
lations. 
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Of  all  the  cities  of  the  American  Union,  Boston  is  the  one  that  has 
most  fully  retained  the  character  of  an  English  locality.  This  b  risible 
npon  the  first  glance  at  its  physioenomy  and  the  style  of  building.  The 
city  is  spread  out  over  several  islands  and  peninsulas,  in  the  innermost 
nook  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  heart  of  boston  is  concentrated  on  t 
single  small  peninsula,  at  which  all  the  advantages  of  position,  such  as 
depth  of  water,  accessibility  from  the  sea,  and  other  port  conveniences, 
are  so  combined,  that  this  spot  necessarily  became  the  centre  of  iife^  the 
Exchange,  landing-place,  and  market. 

The  ground  in  this  central  spot  rises  toward  the  middle,  and  formerly 
terminated  in  a  triple-peaked  elevation  (the  Three  Mountains),  wUch 
induced  the  earliest  immigrants  to  settle  here.  At  the  present  time  these 
three  points  have  disappeared,  to  a  great  extent,  through  the  spread  of 
building ;  but  for  all  that,  the  elevation  is  perceptible  for  some  distance, 
and  the  centre  of  Boston  seems  to  tower  over  the  rest  of  the  city  like  an 
acropoUs.  From  this  centre  numerous  streets  run  to  the  <arcumference  of 
the  island,  while  others  have  been  drawn  parallel  with  it,  just  like  Moscow 
is  built  round  the  Kremlin.  All  this  is  in  itself  somewhat  European,  and 
hence  there  are  in  Boston  streets  running  up  and  down  hill ;  at  some 
spots  even  a  drag  is  used  for  the  wheels  of  carts.  The  streets,  too,  sie 
crooked  and  angular — a  perfect  blessing  in  America,  where  they  generally 
run  with  a  despairing  straightness,  like  our  German  everlasting  po/pbr 
alleys.  At  some  comers  of  Boston — ^which  is  not  like  other  Ameriosn 
dties,  divided  chessboard-wise  into  blocks — you  actually  find  scuprises: 
there  are  real  groups  of  houses.  The  city  has  a  character  of  its  own,  and 
in  some  parts  offers  a  study  for  the  architect,  things  usually  unknown  in 
America. 

The  limitation  of  the  city  to  a  confined  spot,  and  the  irregularity  of  the 
building  sbrle,  may  parUy  be  the  cause  that  the  ciw  reminds  us  of 
Europe.  But  that  the  city  assumed  so  thorough  an  English  t^  m^ 
be  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  Boston  received  an  entirely  Engliu 

Kpulation.  In  1640,  or  ten  years  after  its  formation,  it  had  five  tiioiuaod 
iglish  demzens,  at  a  period  when  New  York  was  still  a  small  Dutch 
country  town,  under  the  name  of  New  Amsterdam.  Poasibly,  too,  the 
drcumstance  that  it  was  the  nearest  seaport  to  England  may  have  con- 
tributed to  keep  up  old  English  traditions  here.  The  countrv  roand 
Boston  bears  a  remarkable  likeness  to  an  English  landscape,'  and  henee, 
no  doubt,  the  state  obtained  the  name  of  New  England;  but  ss  in 
various  parts  of  New  England  you  may  fancy  yourself  in  Kent,  bo,  whm 
strolling  about  the  streets  of  Boston,  you  may  imagine  yourn^  in  the 
middle  of  London.  In  both  cities  the  houses  are  built  with  equal  sim-  ' 
plicity,  and  do  not  assume  that  pomp  of  marble  pilasters  and  decoration 
noticeable  at  New  York  and  elsewhere.  The  doors  and  windows,  the 
colour  and  shape,  are  predsely  such  as  you  find  in  London.  In  Boston, 
too,  there  is  a  number  of  small  green  squares ;  and,  amid  the  turmoil  of 
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business,  many  a  qtdet  *^  col  de  sac,"  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  street 
system. 

Externals  of  this  nature  generally  find  their  ooanterpart  in  the  manners 
and  spirit  of  the  inhabitants,  and  henoe  I  belieye  that  Boston  is  still  more 
£nglish  and  £iiropean  than  any  other  city  of  the  Union.  This  is  visible 
in  many  things ;  for  instance,  in  the  fact  that  the  police  feystem  and  poblic 
srurveillance  are  more  after  the  European  style  than  anywhere  else  in 
America.  Even  though  it  may  not  be  '^  quite  so  bad*'  as  in  London,  it 
strikes  visitors  frY>m  the  west  and  south,  and  hence  they  are  apt  to  abuse 
Siassachosetts  as  a  police-ridden  state.  Even  in  the  fact  that  the  Hag  of 
revolution  was  first  raised  in  Boston — and  hence  the  city  is  generally 
called  **  The  Cradle  of  American  Freedom** — we  may  find  a  further 
proof  that  the  population  was  penetrated  with  the  true  Anglo-Saxon 
tenoperament. 

This  is  specially  perceptible  in  the  scientific  and  social  life  of  Boston, 
which  suits  Europeans  better  than  the .  behaviour  in  other  American 
towns.  Boston,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  population,  has  more 
public  and  private  libraries,  and  scientific  societies,  than  any  other  metro- 
polis of  the  Union;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  great  number  of  well- 
organised  establishments  for  the  sick,  the  poor,  the  blind,  and  the  insane, 
which  are  reofarded  as  models  in  the  Unit^  States.  Boston,  has,  conse- 
quently, a  fair  claim  to  the  title  of  the  '^  American  Athens."  There  are 
upwards  of  one  hundred  printing-offices,  from  which  a  vast  number  of 
periodicals  issue.  The  best  and  oldest  of  these  is  the  North  American 
JievieWf  supplied  with  articles  by  such  men  as  Frescott,  Everett,  Chan- 
sing,  Bimcroft,  &c.  Among  the  Boston  periodicals  there  has  existed  for 
some  time  past  one  devoted  to  heraldry,  the  only  one  of  the  sort  in  the 
Union,  which,  perhaps,  as  a  sign  of  tne  aristocratic  temper  of  the  Bos- 
tonians,  evidences  a  deeply  rooted  Anglicanism. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Boston  is  the  oldest  of  that  nature  in 
the  oountry.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  it  has 
published  a  number  of  interesting  memoirs,  and  the  history  of  no  portion 
of  the  Union  has  been  so  zealously  and  thoroughly  investigated  as  that 
of  New  England.  The  *<  Lowell  Institute,"  established  and  endowed  by 
a  rich  townsman,  is  an  institution  which  works  more  efficaciously  for  the 
extension  of  knowledge  and  education  than  any  other  of  the  same  cha- 
racter in  America.  It  offers  such  handsome  rewards  for  industry  and 
talent,  that  even  the  greatest  scientific  authorities  of  England — ^for 
instance,  Lyell — have  at  times  found  it  worth  while  to  visit  Boston,  and 
lecture  in  the  hall  of  the  Lowell  Institution.  In  one  of  its  suburbs 
(Cambridge)  Boston  possesses  Harvard  College,  the  best  and  oldest 
university  in  America,  and  it  has  also  in  the  heart  of  the  city  a  medical 
school.  The  city  library,  in  its  present  reformed  condition,  surpasses  in 
mxe  and  utility  most  of  such  establishments  to  be  found  in  Germany. 

At  Boston,  too,  private  persons  possess  collections  most  interesting  for 
sdence  and  art,  which  prove  the  existence  of  a  higher  feeling  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city.  During  my  short  stay  there  I  discovered  and 
visited  a  considerable  number.  For  instance,  I  met  with  a  linendraper, 
who  first  showed  me  his  stores  near  the  water-side,  then  took  me  in  his 
carriage  to  his  suburbanum,  where  I  found,  in  a  wing  expressly  built  for 
its  reception,  a  library  contaming  all  the  first  editions  of  the  rarest  works 
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abocit  die  discorery  and  settleineitt  of  America,  which  are  now  wortt  their 
weight  in  gold.  This  worthy  Boston  tradesman  was  a  Tery  seidoat 
member  of  the  Historical  Soaety,  and  has  aheady  paUislied  mmnl 
memoirs  upon  his  speciality  (uie  earnest  history  of  the  American  settw- 
ments).  I  was  also  taken  to  the  TiUa  of  anodier  tradesman,  who  madeift 
the  business  of  Ms  life  to  make  the  most  perfect  collection  of  editions  of 
the  Bible.  His  collection  is  the  ooly  one  of  the  sort  in  America,  and,  at 
the  time  I  saw  it,  consisted  of  no  Jess  tium  twdTe  hondrad  Bibles,  in 
erery  sort  of  edition  and  shape,  pnblidied  in  all  the  languages  and 
countries  of  the  worid,  amoi^  them  bdng  the  greatest  typograpfaieal 
rarities.  I  was  also  enabled  to  inspect  a  splen^d  collection  of  copper- 
plate enffrarings,  equidly  belonging  to  a  tradesman:  it  consisted  of  mai^ 
thousand  plates,  belonging  to  all  schools,  countries,  and  epochs.  Tlie 
owner  has  recently  presented  it  to  Cambridge  University,  where  Hisuow 
being  arrancfed  by  a  German  connoisseur. 

One  eremng  I  was  inrited  to  the  house  of  a  Boston  tradesman,  where 
I  found,  to  my  surprise,  another  rariely  of  artistic  collections.  It  was  m 
partly  historicSil,  partiy  ethnographical,  museum,  which  tiie  owner  has 
arranged  in  a  suite  of  most  elegant  rooms,  and  which  he  allowed  us  to 
inspect  after  tea.  His  speciality  lay  in  weapons  and  coats  of  mad,  wd 
the  walls  were  corered  with  magnincent  specimens  bought  np  in  all  parts 
of  Europe,  regardless  of  cost.  He  possesses  all  tiie  yfeapcfoa  employed 
before  tiie  inyention  of  gunpowder ;  while  in  an  adjoining  room  were  all 
the  blood-letting  tools  of  Japan.  In  another  was  a  similar  collection  from 
China  and  sereral  otiier  countries.  Nerer  in  my  life  have  I  seen  so  many 
different  forms  of  knives,  hatdiets,  battle-axes,  and  lances  colleeted  to> 
gether  as  at  tins  house. 

At  the  same  time,  tiie  company  assemUed  on  tiiat  evenmg  was  of  great 
interest.  Among  others  we  were  honoured  by  the  presence  of  Fanny  Kembh^ 
who,  as  is  well  known,  belongs  to  the  United  States  since  her  mairiage 
with  an  American.  The  fact  that  this  nK>st  intelleetual  of  art»tes  hu 
selected  Boston  as  her  abode,  wiQ  also  bear  good  testimony  to  tiie  cha- 
racter of  the  city.  During  my  stay  in  Boston  she  was  giving  readinga 
from^  Shakspeare,  and  I  hc^rd  her  in  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice."  The 
readings  took  place  in  a  magnificent  hall,  capable  of  containing  two 
thousand  persons,  and  it  was  quite  full.  I  have  frequentiy  heaid  TSedb, 
Devrient,  and  many  others  of  our  best  dramatic  readers,  but  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  Fanny  KemWe  is  the  best  of  all  I  ever  heard.  She  is  gmxM 
in  her  movements,  and  possesses  a  well-formed  chest  and  an  eneTgetic^ 
almost  masculine,  organ.  On  the  evening  I  heard  her  she  was  hoane,  in 
consequence  of  a  cold,  and,  by  her  own  statement,  weak  and  langcdd;  but 
for  aH  that  managed  so  admirably  that  nothing  of  the  sort  was  per^ 
ceptiUe.  She  developed  all  the  male  and  female  parts  in  the  play — 
especially  the  Jew's— so  characteristically  and  clearly,  that  I  could  not 
help  ftincying  I  had  the  whole  thing  before  me,  brillantly  designed  on 
€fob^n  tapestry.  She  accompani^  her  reading  with  livdy  gesticula- 
tions, but  did  not  lay  more  stress  on  them  than  is  usual  in  an  ordinary 
reading.  The  Boston  public  were  silent  and  delighted,  and  it  if  on  ac- 
count of  tiiis  pubKc  that  I  insert  my  remarks  about  Fanny  KemUe.  I 
was  dnrmed  with  the  praise  which  this  excellent  English  lady  bestowed 
on  OUT  German  actors  during  a  conversation  I  had  wi^  her.     She  ioM 
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me  tkat  sbe  preferred  to  Bee  Shftkq^eare  acted  oo  a  Crerman  stage,  eepe^ 
eoillj  by  Devrient.  And  thig,  she  added,  was  the  opinion  of  her  father, 
Charles  Kenible.  The  eiicmMtanee  that  hia  wife  was  a  natiye  of  Vienna 
may  have  eentrftiuted,  howerer,  to  make  Charles  Kemble  better  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  the  German  stage. 

Of  conrse  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  inspect  all  the  collections  of 
Boston,  and  I  need  scareelr  add  that  I  fecnd  magnificent  libraries  in  the 
booses  of  a  Pkescott,  a  Timor,  an  Everett,  he.  In  Boston  a  good  deal 
of  the  good  old  English  maxim  has  been  kept  op,  that  ererj  one  bnjs  a 
book  he  requires.  A  great  quantity  of  rare  and  handsome  books  wander 
firom  all  parts  of  Europe  annually  to  these  libraries.  In  the  same  way  as 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  nad  his  military  agents  in  erery  state,  the  Americans 
have  their  literary  agents,  ^ho  eagerly  buy  up  our  books.  In  London  I 
was  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  permanently  residing  there,  who  was  a 
formidable  riral  to  the  British  Museum,  and  found  his  chief  customers 
araoD^  the  Boston  amateurs,  diough  he  had  others  in  New  York  and 
etaewnere* 

When  diey  desire  to  satisfy  any  special  craring,  the  Americans  are  not 
a  whit  bdiind  the  EneKsh  in  aliunning  expense  or  outlay.  Thus  I 
was  introduced  at  Philadelphia  to  a  book-collector,  whose  speciality  was 
Shakspeare.  He  had  specimens  of  every  Taluable  edition  of  the  poet's 
w<n^s.  Only  one  of  the  oldest  and  rarest  editions,  of  which  but  three 
copies  exist,  was  missing  from  his  shelres,  and  when  he  heard  that  one  of 
these  woukl  shortly  be  put  up  for  sale  in  London,  he  sent  a  special  agent 
over  wi^  secret  instructions  and  carte  bkmehe.  He  succeeded,  though 
I  am  afraid  to  say  at  what  an  outlay  of  dollars,  and  the  expensire  book 
was  6hi[^)ed  across  the  water.  When  it  arrired  at  Philadelphia,  the  over- 
joyed owner  invited  alt  the  friends  of  Shakspeare  in  the  city,  and  gave 
thiem  a  brilliant  party,  at  which  the  jewel — an  okl  rusty  fWio— was  dis- 
played under  a  brilkant  Kght  upon  a  gold  embroidered  velvet  cushion. 
Interminable  toasts  and  sp^ches  were  given,  and  finally  the  volume  was 
incorpOTated  in  the  library,  where  it  occupied  but  a  venr  small  space. 

In  other  American  cities  I  saw  various  remarkable  collections  of 
rarities — as,  for  instance,  Mr.  Lennox's,  at  New  York,  who  has  a  muria 
for  bringing  together  all  the  books,  documents,  and  pamphlets  referring 
to  the  history  of  America.  Mr.  Peter  Fern,  of  Washington,  has  a  similar 
one;  but  I  will  not  stop  to  describe  it,  but  return  to  Boston,  which  is  to 
some  extent  the  metropoKs  of  such  collections. 

Alexander  von  HunAoldt's  Rbrarv  has  been  made  known  to  the  world 
IB  a  copper-plate,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  could  drtiw  a  much  more 
attractive  mcture  of  some  of  the  studies  of  the  Boston  savans.  In  their 
arrangement,  in  the  picturesque  setting  out  of  the  books  and  curiosities, 
in  the  writing-tables,  and  chairs,  as  ingenious  as  they  are  comfertable,  in 
the  wealth  of  pictures  and  busts  found  in  these  rooms^  generally  lighted 
6«m  above,  you  find  a  combination  of  the  Engfish  desire  for  comfort  and 
the  American  yearning  after  external  splendour.  The  Americans  are  the 
only  people  in  the  worid  who  possess  not  merely  merchant  princes,  bul 
also  author  princes. 

I  visited  several  of  these  distinguished  men  in  their  spacious  and 
elegant  studies.  One  morning  I  was  taken  to  the  house  of  the  celebrated 
Edward  Everett,  one  of  the  great  men  of  Boston,  who,  first  as  preacher, 
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then  at  profenor  of  Greek,  and  lastly  ai  aadior  and  speaker,  bas  attained 
fo  prominent  a  position  in  the  Union,  and  is  still  an  actire  and  basied 
man  in  spite  of  siitj  odd  years  having  passed  over  his  head.  Any  re- 
markable book  a  man  may  have  written,  or  any  sort  of  notoriety  that 
brings  him  before  the  public,  can  be  employed  in  America  as  political 
capita],  and  lead  to  position  and  influence  in  the  state.  The  preadier  and 
professor,  Everett,  who  for  a  season  edited  the  North  American  Bmem, 
and  very  cleverly  praised  and  defended  in  its  pages  the  manners  and  con- 
stitution of  his  country,  soon  after  became,  in  consequence  of  his  writingi^ 
member  of  Congress,  a  leader  of  the  old  Whig  party,  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  lastly  a  diplomatist  and  American  ambraador  to  England, 
like  many  American  politicians  who  have  held  the  latter  office,  he  was 
frequently  proposed  as  candidate  for  the  presidency,  bat  did  not  reach 
the  chau*,  beoiuse  the  old  Whigs  had  lost 'much  of  their  former  in- 
fluence.  On  the  final  dissolution  of  his  party,  Everett  devoted  b'lmself  to 
the  sciences  and  belles  leitres.  At  the  time  when  I  formed  his  acquaint- 
ance, he  was  engaged  in  delivering  a  public  lecture  in  all  the  dties  of  the 
Union  on  the  character  of  Washington.  The  great  man*s  qualides 
naturally  had  a  brilliant  light  thrown  on  them,  and  in  comparison  with 
our  renowned  monarchs,  such  as  Frederick  the  Great,  Joseph  II.,  and 
Napoleon  I.,  the  latter  came  off  second  best  Everett  had  learnt  his  lecture 
by  heart,  and  delivered  it  with  great  emphasis  and  considerable  suceesi, 
tnough  I  confess  that  when  I  heard  it  I  could  not  conscientiously  hestov 
such  praise  on  it  as  did  the  patriotic  Americans.  In  order  that  ^  lecture 
might  not  lose  the  charm  of  novelty,  all  the  American  papers  were  re- 
quested to  give  no  shorthand  report  of  it :  hence  it  remained  unknown  m 
each  city  until  the  lecturer  had  publicly  delivered  it  Everett  saved  up 
his  earnings  for  a  patriotic  object—namely,  the  purchase  of  Washington  s 
estate  of  Mount  Vernon,  for  which  purpose  a  ladies*  committee  had  bean 
formed.  In  1867,  Everett  had  collected  more  than  40,000  dollars  towards 
this  object  There  is  hardly  another  country  besides  America  in  whidi 
such  a  sum  could  be  collected  by  reading  a  lecture  of  a  few  pages,  how- 
ever effective  it  might  be.  Moreover,  the  whole  affiur  is  characteiistic  of 
the  land,  and  that  is  why  I  have  related  it 

Boston  has  ever  been  not  only  the  birthplace  but  the  gathering-ground 
of  celebrated  men.  In  politics  it  frequently  rivalled  Virginia,  while  in 
the  production  of  poets  and  literary  men  it  stands  far  above  all  odwr 
cities  of  the  Union.  Starting  from  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was  bom  on 
one  of  the  small  islands  in  Boston  harbour,  down  to  Everett  and  his  cod- 
temporaries,  there  has  never  been  a  deficiency  of  great  and  remarkable 
men  in  the  city.  Hancock,  who  drew  up  with  Jefferson  the  constitatioQ 
of  the  United  States,  lived  in  Boston,  and  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
few  presidents  the  North  has  produced — the  two  Adamses — belonged  to 
Boston,  where  they  began  and  closed  their  career.  Daniel  Webster,  the 
greatest  American  orator  of  recent  times,  received  his  educatioo  in 
Boston,  and  spent  all  that  portion  of  his  life  there  when  he  was  not  en- 
gaged at  Washington.  There  are,  in  fact,  entire  families  in  Boston,  as, 
for  instance,  the  Winthrops,  Bigdons,  &c.,  which  have  been  rich  m 
talented  persons  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  city. 

When  I  visited  Boston  in  1857,  the  circle  of  celebrated,  influential, 
and  respected  men  was  not  small,  and  I  had  opportunity  to  form  the  ac- 
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quaintanoe  of  sereral  of  them.  Unfortunately,  I  knocked  to  no  purpose 
at  the  door  of  the  liberal  and  gifted  Theodore  Parker,  whose  house  is 
ever  open  to  Germans.  The  noble,  equally  liberal,  and  high-hearted 
Channmg,  whose  pious,  philanthropic^  and  philosophic  writings  I  had  ad- 
mired ftt>m  my  earliest  youth,  and  who  had  laboured  here  as  the  apostle 
of  the  Unitarians,  I  only  found  represented  by  a  son,  who  does  honour  to 
bis  great  father's  memory.  The  Websters  and  Adamses  had  also  been 
dead  for  some  years,  though  I  formed  the  acquaintance  of  several  of  their 
personal  friends,  who  told  me  numerous  anecdotes  about  them. 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  too,  I  missed  seeing  George  Ticknor,  the  great  his- 
torian of  Spanish  literature,  a  true  child  of  Boston,  where  he  was  bom  and 
educated,  and  where  he  spends  his  time  in  study  when  he  is  not  travelling 
in  Europe,  which  was  unfortunately  the  case  at  the  period  of  my  visit.  I 
saw  nothing  of  him  but  his  splendid  Spanish  library,  which  he  exclusively 
collected  for  the  purpose  of  his  classical  work,  which  has  been  translated 
into  almost  every  language. 

As  a  compensation,  Prescott,  who  was  summoned  away  some  time  ago, 
to  the  regret  of  all  his  friends,  was  at  home  to  receive  me,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  most  amiable  men  I  ever  met.     I  saw  him  both  at  his  own 
house  and  in  society,  and  greedily  took  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
that  offered  for  approaching  him.     As  he  was  descended  from  an  old 
New  England  family,  and  was  educated,  and  lived,  and  worked  almost 
entirely  in  Boston — he  had  only  visited  Europe  once,  and  had  travelled 
bot^ittle  in  the  United  States — I  could  consider  him  as  a  true  child  of 
Boston,  and  as  an  example  of  the  best  style  of  education  that  city  is  en- 
abled to  offer.     He  was  a  man  of  extremely  dignified  and  agreeable 
manners,  and  a  thorough  gentleman  in  his  behaviour.     I  met  but  few 
Americans  so  distinguished  by  elegance  and  politeness,  and  when  I  first 
met  him,  and  before  knowing  his  name,  I  took  tiim  for  a  diplomatist.    He 
had  not  the  slightest  trace  of  the  dust  of  books  and  learning,  and  although 
he  had  been  hard  at  work  all  day,  when  he  emerged  into  daylight  he  was 
a  perfect  man  of  the  world.     I  round  in  him  a  great  resemblance  both  in 
manner  and  features  with  that  amiable  Frenchman  Mignet     He  was  at 
that  time  long  past  his  sixtieth  birthday,  and  yet  his  delicate,  nobly- 
chiselled  face  possessed  such  a  youthful  charm  that  he  could  fascinate 
young  ladies.     In  society  his  much-regretted  weakness  of  sight  was 
hardly  perceptible,  and  at  dinner  he  made  such  good  use  of  his  limited 
vision,  that  he  could  help  himself  without  attracting  the  slightest  atten- 
tion.    He  frequently  remarked  that  this  weakness  of  sight,  which  others 
lamented  so  greatly,  was  the  chief  cause  of  his  devoting  himself  to  his- 
torical studies.    Still  it  impeded  his  studies  greatly,  for  he  was  obliged  to 
send  persons,  at  a  terrible  expense,  to  copy  the  documents  he  required  in 
the  archives  of  Spain.    He  could  only  employ  these  documents  and  other 
references — partially,  at  any  rate— through  readers.     He  was  obliged  to 
prepare  much  in  his  mind  and  then  dictate  it,  without  the  help  of  his 
hand  and  fingers,  which,  as  every  author  knows,  offer  such  aid  to  the 
head,  and,  as  it  were,  assist  in  thinking.     At  times  he  could  only  write  ^ 
by  the  help  of  a  machine  that  guided  his  hand.     I  say  purposely  "  at 
times,"  for  every  now  and  then  the  sight  of  his  own  eyes  became  so  ex- 
cellent and  strong  that  he  could  undertake  personally  the  mechanical 
part  of  his  labour.  Still,  literature  is  indebted  to  Prescott's  semi-blindness 
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&r  hii  elabofttto  historical  wovks  on  P«ru,  Mexico,  IwibnUaj  andPhifipILy 
for  bad  he  kept  the  sight  ef  both  ejes  he  wo<ikl  haTe  eostnoed  the 
career  he  had  already  begun  at  harnatfg,  and  im  all  profaafaUifcj  have 
coded  as  a  politician  and  itatewaan. 

Another  somewhat  younger  literary  talent  Boston  was  prond  of  at  that 
period,  was  Hotky,  the  histonan,  who  in  nanj  respects  mmj  he  pfeced 
side  by  side  with  Preaoott.  like  hies,  he  also  belongs  to  a  weak^  aad 
xespected  Boston  £Maily;  and  like  him  loo,  he  has  devoted  himself  to 
history,  throi;^  pure  love.  His  union  with  the  Muse  is  no  tmaria^  dlr 
i}OiitJ«fiaiicc,  but  he  entered  into  it  through  a  hearty  affsctbn.  The  sub- 
ject that  Motley  selected,  <'  The  History  of  the  Nethcrknda  in  iim  Six- 
teenth and  ScYMtteenth  Centuries,"  had  a  special  interest  £ar  hu  «oniitiy- 
men.  At  that  period  Holland  was  remaikably  influential  all  over  the 
New  Worid,  and,  ifaer«fia,lakl  the  foundations  ofNew  York  State.  This 
state  and  its  still  somewhat  Dutch  inhabitants  oonseqnentiy  regard  the 
Netherlands  to  some  extent  as  the  mother-country,  aad  thsir  history  as  a 

rtion  of  thttr  own.  Th^  fiael  as  much  interested  in  it  ss  ti^  Fxench. 
in  the  history  of  the  Franks  in  Gtermany.  Moreover,  they  like  to 
compare  an  event  like  the  insoiTection  of  the  Netherlands  agauMt  Spain 
with  their  own  revolt  against  England.  Motley,  dkcrefiare,  sdected  a  veiy 
popular  thane.  After  learning  something  of  the  worU  as  attach^  to  tm 
American  Embasqr  ai  Petersbm^,  he  traveled  in  Genaany,  and  stayed 
for  several  yean  at  Dresden,  the  Hague,  and  other  European  cttiea^  in 
order  to  employ  the  libraries  for  his  purpose.  Kne  years  ago  behead 
to  a  small  orole  of  friends  in  Dresden,  mys^  among  the  nuaaba:»  ex- 
tracts fixMn  his  historical  woi^;  for  instance,  his  descr^on  of  the  exeen- 
tion  of  Counts  Egmont  and  Ho(arn,aDd  thai  returned  to  America,  where 
he  published  it.  This  work  was  a  great  saeeess;  and  when  I  met 
Motley  again  at  Boston,  he  had  just  bwa  crowned  with  hmrd.  He  was 
a  handsome  man,  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  dark  curiy  hair.  UnlnrHly, 
he  did  not  like  his  country  sufficiently  well  to  remain  in  it»  and  returned 
quickly  to  Europe,  durii^  my  visit  to  Boston.  Perhaps  he  had  lived  too 
kmg  upon  our  continent^  and  had  not  ike  patienee  to  go  through  the  pro- 
cess of  re- Americanising,  to  which  an  American  who  has  long  beea 
absent  is  bound  to  subject  himself.  He  proceeded  to  London,  where  be 
resided  several  years,  continuing  his  studies,  and  always  a  welcome  goest 
in  foshionable  societ^,  until  t£e  recent  troubles  forced  him  to  rgtuin 
home. 

We  might  fiurly  speak  of  a  thorough  historical  school  of  Beaton,  for 
nearly  all  the  recent  remarkable  historians  of  Asserioa  have  issued  from 
this  school.  Among  these  I  may  spedaUy  mention  George  Bancroft, 
who  has  selected  the  history  of  his  native  land  as  his  speoal  study.  His 
earea  has  a  great  likeness  to  that  of  Everett ;  like  hiss,  he  went  to 
Gottingen  when  a  young  man,  and  acquired  his  tendency  for  historie 
research  from  Heeren,  Eichhom,  and  Schlosser.  Like  Everett^  he  began 
his  career  as  a  professor  at  Cambridge  University,  and  like  him,  aho^  hia 
talent  and  the  growing  popularity  5  bis  books  led  him  vy  to  isspoitant 
offices  and  posts  under  government.  He  was  for  a  time  secretaiy  to  the 
navy  at  Washington,  then  American  ambassador  in  Engbod,  and  act 
last,  as  he  was  not  snooessfol  in  polities^  like  Everett,  he  retired  firoaa 
pnUic  life  into  the  calmer  stmo^dicre  of  his  study,  where  he  baa  xe^ 
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znained  for  ieveral  yean,  dividing  his  time  between  litoaiy  work  and 
pleasaiit  society.  During  the  winter  he  now  resides  at  New  York,  and 
during  the  summer  at  a  charming  Yilla  near  that  pretty  little  watering- 
place,  Newport,  on  Narraganset  Bay,  where  he  pays  a  risit  now  and 
then,  though,  to  his  old  Boston.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  this 
active  and  energetic  Historian  at  both  ins  winter  and  sumn^  abode.  At 
New  York,  be  passes  the  whole  winter  shut  up  in  his  splendid  library, 
like  a  bee  in  his  honey-celL  In  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  of  boriness,  his 
lamp  may  be  seen  glimmering  at  an  early  hour,  and  he  lights  it  h^rmat^f^ 
as  be  do^  his  fire,  in  order  not  to  spoil  um  temper  of  his  lazy  American 
helps  for  the  day. 

I  am  foiced  to  remark  that  the  result  of  my  observations  is  that  this 
seal  and  this  "  hdlp  yourself''  are  no  rarity  among  American  men  of  letters. 
Thus  I  always  remember  with  pleasure  old  Senator  Benton,  whose  "  Hi»- 
torr  of  the  American  Congress,''  although  an  excdlently  written  work, 
and  a  thorough  mine  in  which  to  study  the  politics,  parties,  and  pro* 
minent  men  of  America,  is,  unfortunately,  but  little  known  on  this  side 
die  water.  This  brave  old  B^man  Benton,  of  Missouri,  a  man  otherwise 
greatly  attacked  for  his  vanity  and  eccentricities,  I  remember  seeing  one 
morning  at  six  lighting  his  fire,  boiling  his  eofifee,  and  then  devoting  the 
morning  hours  to  his  History. 

This  Benton  was  at  that  period  above  seventy  years  of  age,  and  long 
%  grandfather.  He  wrote  his  History  with  so  firm  and  current  a  hand, 
that  the  copy  went  almost  uncorrected  from  his  table  to  the  printing- 
office,  and  within  %  few  months  entire  volumes  could  be  worked  oS.  And 
yet  he  could  only  devote  his  morning  and  late  evening  hours  to  the  task, 
for  so  long  as  the  sun  was  up  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  take  part  in  the 
debates  of  congress  and  quarrel  in  the  committee-rooms.  At  times,  he 
broke  his  labours  entirely  o^  because  he  considered  it  necessary  to  take 
a  trip  to  Missouri,  and  agitate  for  some  political  purpose  or  the  other. 
One  evening,  it  happened  that  his  entire  library,  with  all  the  manuscripts 
it  contained^  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames.  He  had  temporarily  taken  up  his 
quarters  in  a  small  wooden  house  in  the  vicimty  of  the  capital,  wtdch 
caught  fire. 

These  fires  are  an  almost  regular  and  constantiy  menacing  calamity 
to  American  authors,  their  libraries,  and  manuscripts.  During  my  short 
stay  in  the  United  States  I  heard  of  a  whole  series  of  cases  in  which 
valuable  literary  undertakings  were  completely  interrupted  by  fire.  Se- 
nator Benton,  on  the  occasion  to  whioh  I  refer,  lost  his  entire  library, 
a  large  portion  of  manuscript  ready  for  the  press,  and  a  heap  of  ma- 
terials, extractSi  and  references,  which  he  had  collected  fior  a  new  volume 
of  his  History.  As  I  was  on  rather  intimate  terms  with  him  and 
his  family,  and,  as  an  author  mysdf,  felt  a  special  compassbn  for 
him,  I  virited  him  a  few  days  after  to  offer  him  my  sympathy.  As 
it  happened.  President  Pierce  came  up  at  the  same  moment  and  for 
the  same  object  We  found  the  aged  man,  to  our  surprise  and  admira- 
tion, not  in  the  slightest  degree  affected  or  excited.  He  had  removed 
from  the  ruins  to  the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  the  celebrated  traveller 
Fremont,  had  had  a  new  taUe  put  together,  and  was  busy  rewriting  his 
manuscript.  With  Anglo-Saxon  cookess  and  a  pleasant  £ace,  which  re- 
minded me  of  the  stoic  re&ned  to  by  Montaigne^  who  did  not  allow 
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himself  to  be  diiturbed  in  hit  speech  when  a  iog  tore  a  piece  out  of  the 
calf  of  his  leg,  he  told  us  the  story  of  the  burning  of  his  books.  Mr. 
Bek TON  allowed  that  a  quarto  volume  of  his  work,  ¥4th  all  the  matmala 
belonging  to  it,  was  entirely  destroyed,  but  he  said,  with  a  smile,  while 
tossing  a  little  grandchild  on  his  knee,  **  It  is  no  use  crying  orer  spilled 
milk."  He  had  beg^  his  work  afresh  on  the  next  day,  and  retained  in  his 
head  most  of  what  he  had  written  down.  He  hoped  that  he  should  be 
able  to  collect  once  more  the  necessary  materials--|>artly,  at  any  rate— 
and  he  expected  that  the  printing  woidd  not  be  delayed  fbr  many  daysL 

This  man,  in  his  present  position— and  there  could  not  be  a  more 
lamentable  one  for  an  author — appeared  to  me  like  an  old  Roman.  And, 
in  truth,  old  Senator  Benton  had  something  thoroughly  Roman  in  his 
features,  just  as  you  might  expect  to  find  on  an  ancient  coin.  And  all 
this  was  the  more  remar&ble  to  me,  because  I  discovered  sash  an  internal 
value  in  a  man  who  in  the  external  world  aflfbrded  such  scope  for  jibes. 
In  congress  I  saw  him  twice  play  the  part  of  a  quarrelsome  and  impotent 
old  man.  At  times — especially  when  he  marched  into  the  fidd  to  sup- 
port the  claims  of  his  son-in-law  Fremont,  or  any  other  distinguished 
members  of  his  £iimily  of  whom  he  was  proud,  and  whom  he  thought  he 
must  take  under  his  wing,  like  a  patriarch  of  old — he  grew  so  excited, 
that  the  president  several  times  tned  in  vain  to  stop  him.  Once  I  saw 
him  leave  congress  cursing  and  eesticulating,  and  loudly  declaring  that 
he  would  never  again  appear  in  Uiat  assembly.  When,  too,  he  rode  up 
and  down  the  main  street  of  Washington,  with  his  g^randson  on  a  little 
pony  by  his  side,  and  keeping  as  dose^as  possible  to  the  pavement,  that 
he  might  be  bowed  to  by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  they  certoinly 
sainted,  but  afterwards  ridiculed  the  *^  great  man."  Hence  it  caused  me 
special  pleasure,  I  repeat,  to  recognise  in  so  peculiar  a  man  an  inner 
worth,  and  find  the  opportunity  to  say  something  in  his  praise.  Ai^ 
aU,  there  were  heroes  among  the  wearers  of  full-bottomed  wigs  and  pig- 
tails. 

Since  then,  the  inexorable  subduer  of  all  heroes  has  removed  old  Se- 
nator Benton  for  ever  ^m  his  terrestrial  activity.  He  was  enabled 
stoically  to  withstand  the  fire,  but  death,  which  caofi^ht  him  up  four  years 
ago,  did  not  allow  him  to  complete  his  work.  Stiu,  the  fragments  of  it 
that  lie  before  us  contain  extraordinarily  useful  matter  for  the  history  of 
the  Union  from  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  I  therefore  reoom- 
mend  them  strongly  to  public  writers  at  the  present  moment,  when 
everybody  wishes  to  know  everything  about  America.  But  I  will  now 
return  to  Boston. 

In  the  hot  summer,  when  Longfellow,  Agassiz,  and  other  distin- 
guished men  of  Boston,  fly  to  the  rock  of  Nahant,  Bancroft,  as  I  said, 
seeks  shelter  on  the  airy  beach  of  Newport;  and  I  remember,  with  great 
pleasure,  the  interesting  trip  I  took  thither  fbr  the  purpose  of  spending 
a  couple  of  days  with  the  historian.  The  pleasant  Uttle  town  of  New- 
port, which  a^  hundred  years  back  was  a  promising  rival  of  New  York,  is 
now  only  known  as  the  most  fashionable  watering-place  in  the  Union. 
Most  of  the  upper  ten,  as  well  as  the  politicians  and  diplomatists  of 
Washington,  congregate  here  in  July  and  August  Splendid  steamers, 
some  coming  from  New  York  through  Long  Island  Sound,  others  from 
Boston,  through  the  archipelago  of  Narragansett  Bay,  bring  up  hun- 
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dredfl  of  people  daily.  On  one  of  these  gteen  islands  in  the  bay,  New- 
port is  bailt,  snrroanded  by  a  number  of  rillas  and  gardens,  which 
stretch  out  along  the  beach.  And  one  of  these  hospitable  villas  belongs 
to  the  celebrated  historian,  who  in  that  character,  and  as  ex-minister  and 
statesman,  is  reverently  regarded  as  one  of  the  ^^Hons"  of  Newport 

When  I  entered  his  house,  at  a  late  hour,  I  found  him  surrounded 
by  the  ladies  of  his  family,  to  whom  he  was  reading  a  newly-finished 
chapter  of  his  history  from  the  manuscript  He  invited  me  to  hsten,  and 
told  me  that  it  was  his  constant  practice  to  read  his  works  in  this  fashion 
in  the  domestic  circle,  and  take  tne  opinion  of  his  hearers,  but,  above  all, 
of  his  amiable  and  highly-educated  wife.  This,  he  said  to  me,  was  the 
best  way  of  discovering  any  lack  of  clearness  or  roughness  of  style,  and 
after  this  trial  he  made  his  final  corrections. 

Newport  is  also  known,  to  those  versed  in  American  antiquities,  as  the 
q>ot  where  an  old  octagonal  building  still  stands,  which  the  Danish  savans 
believe  to  have  been  erected  long  prior  to  Columbus,  and  which  they 
ooDsider  was  built  by  ihe  old  Norman  seafarers  and  heroes  who  visited 
Ammca  about  the  year  1000.  This  monument  was  very  interesting  to 
me  to  visit  in  the  company  of  the  historian  of  the  United  States,  even 
though  the  townspeople  refi^ard  it  as  the  foundation  of  an  old  windmill, 
that  belonged  to  a  former  inhabitant  of  Newport.  Bancroft  was  of  opinion 
ihat  the  g^od  people  of  Newport  were  more  likely  to  hit  the  truth  than 
the  scientific  men  of  Copenhagen.  I,  too,  after  an  inspection,  tit  sieu^ 
consider  the  opinion  of  the  latter  so  little  founded  that  it  is  hardly  worth 
contradicting.  As  is  well  known,  to  the  south'  of  New  England,  in  the 
middle  of  a  swamp  on  Taunton  river,  there  is  a  huge  rook  covered  with  all 
sorts  of  grooves  and  marks,  which  the  Danish  savans  regard  as  a  Runic 
inscription,  also  emanating  from  the  Normans.  The  Danes  have  even 
gone  so  feir  as  to  decipher  the  word  ^'  Thorfiun,"  as  the  name  of  one  of 
the  Norman  heroes,  wnile  others  believe  that  they  are  marks  and  memo- 
randa made  by  an  Indian  hand  ;  while  others,  again,  are  of  opinion  that 
the  grooves  and  scratches  are  produced  by  natural  causes. 

Bancroft  described  to  me  the  difficulties  he  experienced  in  reaching 
this  rock — at  one  moment  wading  through  the  water,  at  another  forcing 
bis  way  through  scrub.  He  was,  however,  unable  to  convince  himself 
of  the  truth  of  any  one  of  the  above  three  hypotheses,  and  hence 
in  his  history  of  tne  United  States,  he  could  only  say  that  the  much- 
discussed  Taunton  river  inscription  did  not  afford  a  certainty  of  the 
presence  of  the  Normans  in  these  parts.  But  I  must  hasten  back  to 
Boston,  where  I  have  many  an  excellent  friend  awaiting  me. 

First  of  aU  rises  before  my  mental  eye  the  image  of  that  noble 
senator,  George  Sumner,  one  of  the  most  honoured  men  of  Boston, 
"whom  I  visited  not  only  here  in  his  birthplace,  where  he  spends  his 
leisure  hours  with  his  mother  and  relatives,  but  also  at  Washington, 
-where  he  was  delivering  his  bold  and  fiery  speeches  against  slavery. 
While  at  the  capital,  I  heard  him  deliver  that  magnificent  speech  which — 
although  it  lasted  for  several  hours,  was  listened  to  in  speechless  silence  by 
the  whole  Senate,  even  by  the  Southern  members  who  were  boiling  over 
nith  fury — and  entailed  on  this  noble  man  the  brutal  attack  from  one  of 
the  chivalry  of  the  South,  which  laid  him  on  a  bed  of  sickness  for  weeks, 
where  he  hovered  between  life  and  death. 
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How  ptkAil  fltidnditwMto80etlmtalla&d  stately  mm,  feUed  Sbe 
A  fotte-tree,  aad  writking  in  agooy  ^n  hia  coaok !  His  noUe  ftoe,  m 
vrUeli  hii  I0A7  istelWot  aod  tonrecmg  nind  ipoke  oat,  ma  mroUea  aad 
bcnatod,  M  if  he  Ind  been  mder  the  daws  «f  «  hear.  Englieh,  G«i- 
mans,  Freneh,  Spaasards,  aad  ItaKani,  weoe  the  ficrt  to  iwcry  ia  ym  gs 
the  day  of  the  outcage,  to  dopky  their  ay»fMthy  aad  mpect,  and  lay  a 
eaown  of  honour  on  msUeediB^tenplee.  Wkh  tlus  gaeat  Man,  after  his 
Mtum  front  £nffOfa,  aad  aevezal  Hndred  >Pinli,  I  used  to  spend  ] 
avemags  em  f^etU  cemile  in  Boston,  and  leti  delighted  at  the  op(M 
pf  discSasiog  with  them  the  gieat  yestbas  af  this  itj.  Not  so  ] 


though  eqiaUy  renuurkaUe,  were  my  fiadiugs  when  1  retamed  hnair  at 
night  from  such  an  inteUeetaal  aad  syiapnthisiag  eirele^  and  was  oenH 
pelled  to  listen  to  the  ezpeotoimtions  of  a  Colonei  B  ^  of  Ca^oi■ns^ 
who  lodged  in  the  same  hotel.  He  made  it  a  poiat  to  ie  in  sarfinsli  for 
me  every  ni|^ht,  to  aaioke  a  cigar,  drink  a  glass  of  gng,  and  take 
the  oppofiuaitT  of  exafauniag  to  me  his  iriews  ahont  tfe  Notih.  AJ- 
lihongh  he  had  traireUed  in  Franee  and  Crenaany,  aasoebtad  witk  dM 
aobitity,  and  helongad  to  the  Southern  anstooraey,  the  asfaaiJ  waa  ao 
ftdl  of  picfndioes  against  the  North,  that  he  walked  about  among  lln 
New  Eoglanders  of  Boston  like  a  snariiag  she^-dog  aamag  a  flodc  of 
bmbs.  He  piAed  and  pshawed,  even  almsed  loudly  and  bitterlT  all  ha 
aaw,  hoth  the  men — ^the  accursed  Yankees,  their  narrow-hearted  viewi, 
th«r  stiff  mgulatioiM,  their  unpolished  manners — as  well  as  thii^^  aa^ 
as  the  northern  sky,  ^  scenery,  the  towns,  Tillages,  and  eountry-honaaa. 
All  that  Boston  or  a  Bostonian  had  or  possessed  seemed  to  him  tnft^^i^ji 
with  ahoUtiionisnL  He  would  even  look  on,  with  a  sareasiie  smSe,  wheoy 
dnnng  our  conversation,  I  stroked  a  pretty  little  spaniel  bekmging'  to  a 
Boston  ladpr.  He  oould  not  endure  this  Boston  animal,  and  if  ever  it 
eame  wtthm  his  reach  he  was  sure  to  give  it  a  harmless  kick.  Nothii^ 
was  right  mth  him,  of  course,  least  of  all  the  Boston  newspapers,  ia 
irinch  he  pointed  out  to  me  articles  every  eveaing,  v^ich,  aocoriding  to 
his  opinion,  were  honibie,  perfidious,  admstieal,  full  of  gall  and  poiaou, 
although  I  could  notdiscofer  anydung  of  the  eort  in  them  when  he  lead 
diera  uoad  to  me  with  many  gestienktions.  To  the  people  who  awr- 
rounded  ns  he  generally  behaveid  politely,  because,  as  I  said,  he  was  m 
Southern  gentlmaa,  and  did  not  let  it  be  seen  how  lus  hesrt  heaved 
and  boiled.  But  if  any  one  took  up  the  cudgels  with  him,  mertty  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  had  the  remotest  conuenon  with  tiie  slavery 
question,  or  smiled  of  abolitionism,  he  would  break  out  into  the  aaoat 
enthusiastic  diatribes  in  defence  of  the  peculiar  institution.  His  glaaees 
would  become  passionate,  and  his  tone  insulting.  He  appeared  evidently 
bent  on  war,  and  I  was  often  surprised  that  the  Yankees  pnt  up  with  sa 
much  from  him,  and  let  him  escape  with  a  whole  skin,  hi  the  Soati^ 
had  a  Northener  gone  to  one-tenth  of  the  same  ezoem,  it  would  faafu 
been  enough  to  haisd  him  over  to  the  tender  meneies  of  Judge  Lvntk, 

If  I  asiosd  him  why  he  had  come  to  this  North,  yMdk  he  ao  heartily 
despised,  he  would  repl^  that,  unhappily,  his  physirians  had  fioand 
it  necessary  to  send  him  into  this  exile  for  the  sake  of  Us  healdi,  a&d 
he  had  long  had  an  intention  of  visiting,  on  the  Northern  lakea,  the 
poor  Indians  who  were  so  shamefully  maltreated  by  the  Yankees.  The 
sufferings  of  these  unhappy  tribes,  who  peridied  beneath  the  heel  of  the 
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oppnetsor,  and  pined  away  in  their  shamefol  fetters,  had  kmg  totiehed 
hae  heart.  He  could  nerer  think  of  them  without  emotion,  and  he  now 
intended  to  go  as  fiir  at  the  cataracts  of  St.  Anthony  to  give  the  Sioux  a 
feast,  and  offer  them  some  relief  from  their  shamefol  martyrdom.  I 
Temembered  that  I  had  once  before  noticed  liie  eame  compassion  for  die 
Indians  in  a  Sovthwn  slave-owner,  and  consequently  that  it  is,  in  all  pro- 
bability, tnditional  among  these  people,  to  answer  the  reproaches  cast  cm 
them  for  slave-holding  by  aconsing  their  hostile  brethren  of  ill-treating 
the  Indians.  Although  I  in  no  way  shared  my  Soothan  friend's  views 
sdKmt  slavery  and  abolition,  but  was  generally  in  the  opposition,  as  a 
foreigner  I  ctid  not  seem  to  him  so  utterly  repulsive  as  these  God-fbr- 
g^otten  Yankees.  At  first,  at  any  rate,  he  believed  that  he  should  not  be 
waslnng  a  blackamoor  white  wira  me.  If  I  only  would  visit  the  Soath, 
he  expressed  his  opinion  I  should  be  speedily  converted,  and  grow  enthn* 
siastic  kir  his  side.  Hence  he  condescended  to  argue  with  and  instroot 
me,  while  he  gnadied  his  teeth  at  his  Northern  coantr3rmen  when  they 
dared  to  address  him  on  the  vexed  question.  Towards  the  end,  however, 
I  began  to  peroeive  that  he  was  giving  me  up  as  incorrigtble,  and  extended 
his  enmity  to  me  as  well.  We  at  length  parted,  not  exactly  as  sym- 
mtfaetie  sonls,  and  when  I  now  think  of  my  Southerner  stalking  about 
Boston  like  a  tornado  in  a  human  shape,  I  do  not  understand  how  it  was 
that  I  did  not  then  see  civil  war  anie  fores  in  that  country.* 

It  may  be  imagined  what  a  relief,  joy,  and  comfort  it  was  for  me,  after 
the  stormy  evenings  I  spent  with  the  Southerner,  to  be  invited  the  following 
day  to  a  dinner-table,  where  I  found  all  the  men  with  whom  I  sympathised, 
and  whom  I  respected,  assembled.  The  old  Flemish  painters,  in  their 
fruit  and  flower  pieces,  and  in  what  is  called  *^  still  life,"  have  striven  to 
represent  the  roast  meats,  wine  flasks,  crystal  glasses,  grapes  and  oranges 
which  decorated  the  tables  of  their  rich  contemporaries.  But  how  can  I 
depict  such  a  dinner  at  Boston,  where  a  Longfellow  took  the  chair,  an 
Agassis  acted  as  croupier,  a  Presoott  was  my  left,  a  Motley  my  right- 
hand,  neighbour,  and  where  my  vis-^-vis  was  a  tall,  thin,  dry-looking 
man,  who,  I  was  told,  was  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson?  Between  the 
epergnes  and  flower-vases  I  could  see  also  the  characteristic  features  of 
noble  and  distinguished  men;  the  grey  head  of  a  Winthrop,  or  the 
animated  face  of  sudi  a  benefactor  to  humanity  as  Dr.  Howe,  whom  the 
blind,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  combine  to  bless.  When  I  reflect  how 
rare  such  highly-gifted  men  are  in  the  world,  and  how  much  more  rare 
it  is  to  be  enabled  to  see  a  dozen  of  them  sitting  together  cheerfully  and 
socially  over  their  wine,  I  find  that  we  cannot  sufficiently  value  such 
moments  which  accidents  produce,  and  which,  perhaps,  never  again  occur 
in  the  traveller's  life.  When  we  read  such  books  as  those  of  Mrs.  TroUope, 
Captain  Basil  Hall,  or  Dickens,  we  might  suppose  that  there  is  nothing 
in  America  that  can  be  called  **  good  society.''  But  when  a  man  finds 
himself  in  such  company  as  fell  to  my  lot  in  Boston,  he  begins  to  think 
differently,  and  is  at  length  disposed  to  allow  that  in  America  a  good 
tone  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  possessing  highly  characteristic  qualities, 
exists.     I  concede  that  it  is  rare,  and  I  believe  that  the  American,  in 

*  Wem  bound  to  my  that  we  do  not  agree  with  our  excellent  contributor  on 
this  point.  It  would  be  just  as  &ir  to  judge  of  the  Southerners  from  this  isolated 
instance,  as  it  would  be  to  believe  that  '<  Martin  Chuzzlewit"  offers  us  a  fair 
criterion  of  the  North.-T-]lD«  B,  M. 
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order  to  appropriate  this  tone,  mast  hare  passed  the  ocean  seTeral  times 
between  America  and  Eorope;  in  this,  imitating  his  twioe-acroes-the- 
line  Madeira  (which,  by-the-bj,  is  magnificent  in  some  Beaton  houses). 
The  American,  as  a  rule,  becomes  really  foU-flavonred  in  and  through 
Europe.  What  I  would  assert  though,  is,  that  the  American  has  ft  pecul^ 
material  to  take  the  poluh  which  Europe  can  impart,  and  that  when  he 
has  rubbed  off  his  American  horns — for  it  is  quite  obtain  that  the  Ame- 
rican is  as  much  of  a  g^reenhom  in  Europe  as  the  European  seems  to  be 
in  the  United  States — a  species  of  polish  is  visible,  which  possesses  its 
peculiar  merit,  and  nothing  like  it  is  to  be  found  in  Eurcme.  There  is  no 
trace  of  mannerism  or  affectation ;  none  of  that  insipid  pohteness,  prnderj, 
and  soperfinedom  into  which  Europeans  are  so  apt  to  &1L  In  the  weU- 
educated  American  we  meet  with  a  great  simjplicity  of  manner,  and  a 
most  refreshing  masculine  dignity.  Both  in  Boston  and  New  York  I 
Tisited  prirate  clubs,  and  met  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  bar,  the  Choreh, 
the  mercantile  classes,  &c.,  who  possessed  all  these  qualities  in  an  eminent 
degree.  In  these  small,  retired  clubs — they  may  have  been  select,  and  I 
am  unable  to  decide  how  many  of  the  sort  may  eiast — humour  and 
merriment  were  so  well  controlled,  wit  and  jesting  were  so  pleasantly 
commingled  with  what  was  serious  and  instructive,  thai  I  never  knew 
pleasanter  places  for  men. 


POPULATION  AND  TEADE  IN  FEANCE. 

BT  FBBDBRICK  ICABSHALL. 

No.  IX.— Silk. 

Thebe  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  exact  date  at  which  the  siJlc- 
worm  and  its  indispensable  mulberry-tree  were  introduced  into  France 
After  they  had  been  brought  from  China  to  Ceylon,  and  thence  to  Con- 
stantinople, about  the  year  550,  they  advanced  together  slowly  to  the 
Morea  (whence  comes  the  nameof  murier — mulberry),  and  on  by  degrees 
to  Sicily  and  Calabria.  M.  Moreau  de  Jonn^  fixes  the  moment  of  their 
arrival  in  France  at  the  year  1494,  when,  according  to  his  version,*  some 
gentlemen  of  Dauphin6,  who  accompanied  to  Sicily  the  invading  army  of 
Charles  VIIL,  brought  back  some  mulberry  sucklings  to  France.  Tliey 
were  planted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mout^limart,  and  succeeded  per- 
fectly. As  soon  as  they  were  able  to  furnish  leaves  enough  to  feed  womii^ 
eggs  were  sent  for  to  Naples,  and  the  production  of  silk  commenced. 

Other  authors,  however,  state  that  the  worm  was  grown  in  France  as 
early  as  the  fourteenth  century,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  manufacture  of 
silk  tissues  existed  at  Marseilles,  Avignon,  and  Nimes  at  that  period. 
The  silk  employed  was  imported  f^m  Spun,  Italy,  and  the  LevanL^ 

The  weaving  branch  of  the  trade  took  strong  root  at  its  very  origin ; 
its  progress  was  steady  and  comparatively  rapid;  but  theproduciion  of 
raw  silk  advanced  much  more  slowly.     The  times  of  the  Valois  were  not 

*  Statistiquederittdastrie,p.l45. 
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propitiotis,  and  thongh  under  Louis  XL  the  cuUiyation  of  the  mulberry 
was  somewhat  encouraged,  the  king  himself  planting  trees  in  his  famous 
park  of  Plessis-les-TourSy  it  was  not  till  Henry  fV.  that  any  serious 
efforts  were  made  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  home  silk*  Urged  on  by 
his  own  activity,  and  by  the  advice  of  some  of  his  cotmsellors,  amon^ 
whom  the  father  of  French  agriculturists,  Olivier  de  Serres,  exercised 
great  influence  on  the  question,  the  Bdamais  endeavoured  to  enforce  the 
plantation  of  mulberry-trees  by  royal  decree,  just  as  Justinian  had  done 
in  the  Eastern  Empire  a  thousand  years  before.  And  he  added  example 
to  precept,  for  he  filled  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  with  young  trees,  and 
grew  worms  in  his  own  palace.*  These  measures  did  not,  however, 
succeed ;  some  larfi;e  plantations  were  made  near  Nimes ;  but  with  that 
exception  the  royiu  decree  produced  scarcely  any  effect  The  production 
languished,  and  the  weavers,  who  had  by  this  time  begun  to  group  them- 
selves round  Lyons,  continued  to  import  their  raw  material :  the  use  of 
silk  was  still  mainly  limited  to  the  Court,  there  was  no  general  market, 
and  the  sale  was  small.  Even  the  splendid  wastefulness  of  the  courtiers 
of  Versailles,  while  it  stimulated  the  weaving  trade,  scarcely  helped  to 
develop  the  yield  of  French-grown  silk,  especially  as  it  was  supposed  to  be 
of  inferior  quality.  Colbert,  however,  came  to  the  aid  of  the  national 
production,  and  ordered,  with  his  grand,  impatient  energy,  the  plantation 
of  mulberry-trees  all  along  the  high  roads  of  the  south.  But  the  land- 
owners complained  of  the  measure,  and  opposed  it  in  every  form,  and 
Colbert,  rather  than  give  up  his  idea,  was  reduced  to  offer  a  premium  of 
twenty-four  sous  for  every  tree  three  years  old.  The  peasants  were 
tempted  by  the  bribe,  and  mulberry-trees  began  at  last  to  appear  very 
grenerally  in  the  south-eastern  provinces.  The  rearing  of  worms  was 
simultaneously  pushed  on. 

Sut  the  efforts  of  Colbert,  and  the  commencement  of  cultivation  which 
they  created,  were  paralysed  by  the  effects  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  K'antes.  The  great  majority  of  the  weavers  of  Languedoc  were  Pro- 
testants, and  when  they  were  driven  out  by  persecution  not  only  did  the 
manufacturing  trade  suffer  materially,  but  tne  local  production  of  silk 
was  almost  suspended.  The  number  of  looms  in  the  Lyonnais,  which 
had  previously  ran^  from  9000  to  12,000,  fell  at  once  to  SOOO.f  The 
exiled  weavers  earned  their  secrets  to  London  and  Berlin :  it  was  they 
who  established  the  silk  trade  at  Spitalfields  in  1685. 

Under  the  Regency  and  Louis  XV.  the  trade  recovered  in  both  its 
branches,  and  rose  again  to  some  importance,  but  there  are  no  detailed 
figures  about  it  before  1788,  when  M.  de  Tolosan,  then  director  of  com- 
merce, drew  up  the  first  statistics  of  French  trade.  He  calculated  that 
1600  tons  of  raw  and  thrown  silk  were  then  annually  worked  up  in 
France,  and  that  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  were  home-grown,  only  one- 
third  being  imported.  The  cultivation  of  worms  had  therefore  acquired, 
since  Louis  XIV.,  sufficient  importance  and  perfection  to  be  able  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  foreign  producers.  The  value  of  the  tissues  made 
amounted  to  5,000,000/.,  of  which  it  is  curious  to  note,  as  an  indication 
of  the  habits  of  the  period,  that  1,000,000/.  were  in  hosiery  (principally 
rilk  stockings),  and  1,200,000/.  in  ribbons  and  braid.     The  exportation 

•  EcoUers  et  Vers-i-sde,  p.  187. 

t  Bapport  sur  r£xposition  de  1851,  voL  iv.,  13th  Jury,  p.  3. 
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iMidied  1,000,000/^  so  that  die  borne  confomptuMi  nnder  Low  XVL 
amounted  to  4,000,000/^  which,  oo  the  thea  populatkn  of  24  mtlKoiM^ 
gave  an  aTerage  of  Zs.  4d.  per  head.  When  the  misefy  and  poTcrtj  eC 
die  man  of  the  nation  are  borne  in  mind,  this  rate  waa  amort  eadiaTagaat 
one^  and  proves  the  reality  of  the  chwge  of  rainoos  hanrj  so  <£tta 
hroo^t  against  the  Ingher  dassesi  who  i&ne  eonsomed  all  due  quant^y 
of  silk. 

Bat  its  ad(^>tioa  by  the  noUea,  though  it  temporarily  stimnlated  the 
tnde,  created,  in  fact,  a  new  difikulty  fi)r  it»  for  the  use  of  distincttv* 
garments  added  another  notch  to  the  score  whiA  the  people  were  mark- 
ing up  against  their  masters,  and  made  them  hate  the  signt  of  silk  its^ 
At  the  opening  of  the  States-Genaal  in  1789,  the  memhm  of  the  higher 
dogy  wore  the  camail  and  soutane  of  violet  silk,  and  the  nobles  the  habit 
of  doth  of  gokl  and  the  cloak  of  vehet  or  satin,  while  the  ander  dei^ 
came  in  soutanes  of  black  serge^  and  the  ders  kat  in  black  wooUen.  Tfais 
contrast  produced,  at  the  very  outset  of  the  Revolution,  a  violent  feeling 
against  tne  use  of  silk,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  diminwdon  of  its  sak. 

The  events  of  1793  ahnost  destroyed  both  the  manufactme  and  the  pro- 
duction ;  there  was  scarcely  anybody  to  buy  silk ;  the  court,  the  do^, 
and  the  seigneurs  had  disappeared.  At  die  siege  of  Lyons  fay  the 
royalists  the  £actories  were  destroyed.  The  mulberry-treea  were  pulled 
up,  the  worms  died  out,  vid  the  trade  fell  to  such  a  point  that,  aa  M. 
Moreau  de  Joon^  says,  "  the  only  remaining  use  of  silk  was  to  make  the 
victorious  standards  en  the  armies  of  France.'' 

From  1790  to  1803  the  manufacture  can  scaredy  be  traced^  but  in  the 
latter  year  the  strong  hand  of  Nu>oleoa  brought  it  back  to  life.  The 
re-estaUishmeot  of  religion,  the  foroaadon  of  the  brilliant  court  of  the 
Empire,  the  general  return  to  a  normal  state  of  habits^  all  hdped  to 
create  a  market  and  to  revive  the  trade. 

In  1812  the  crop  of  cocoon^  in  the  twelve  departments  where  their 
euldvation  then  existed,  amounted  to  5260  ton%  whl^  prodnced  480  tons 
of  thrown  alk.*  The  importation  amounted  to  244  tons,  so  that  the 
total  quantity  woven  amounted  to  724  tons,  whidi  employed  27,410 
looms,  and  52,834  workmen.  The  value  of  the  manutetaia  was 
4,.300,000/.,  of  whkh  ejq>orUtk>a  took  away  1,200,0002^  Veaving 
3,100,000/.  for  home  use. 

There  are  two  remarkaUe  facts  to  observe  here.  The  fint  is,  that,  net- 
vrithstanding  the  augmentadon  of  population,  and  the  eenenl  increase  of 
public  wealth,  the  quantity  of  dlk  manufactured  fell  froas  1600  tons 
before  the  Revdution  to  724  tons  in  1812,  while  the  valae  of  the  aversgs 
consumption  per  head  diminished  in  the  same  period  from  3e.  4d.  to 
2s.  3d.  The  second,  which  is  more  striking  still,  is  that  the  vaks 
of  the  724  tons  made  in  1812  was  almost  eqad  to  thai  of  the  1600 
Vms  made  in  1788.  The  former  were  worth  4,300,000JL,  and  tJis 
latter  5,000^000/.,  so  that  the  price  of  silk  tissues  had  ahnost  doahU  in 
twenty  years.  Tins  remarkable  rise  resulted  from  the  coashined  tftets 
of  the  difference  of  the  value  of  money,  the  rise  of  wages^  and  the  coft* 
tinentd  blockade.     It  has  been  steadily  aunntaiaed  siaoe. 

Since  1812  the  [arogress  of  the  weaving  branch  of  the  trade  haabesa 
regular  and  rapid.     The  number  of  looms  rose  from  27^410  in  1812  to 
*  Stadstiqae  de  rindnstris^  p.  152. 
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about  140900(>  in  I8o2,  while  ihe  nJme  of  the  article  mMiofaetured,  in- 
dnding  nuxed  84n£b,  go4  Hp  between  the  amne  datet  from  4^00,000/.  to 
l&fiOOfiOOi.  Of  the  latter  Mon  about  10,000,000^,  were  paid  for  raw 
mateiial ;  the  reflMander  represented  wages  and  profit  Oi  tiie  10,000,000£ 
of  raw  matexial,  5,600,000;.  were  sapplied  by  FnMwe,  3,400,000^  were 
imputed,  and  the  odier  1,000,000/.  was  made  op  bj  the  valae  of  thv 
wool,  cottoo^  aad  other  substaaeM  vixed  wkh  the  nik.  Of  the  140,000) 
looms  employed  to  work  up  this  material,  70^000  wodbed  for  Ljoni^ 
80^000  for  St  Etiemie,  10^000  forKlmes  and  Avignon,  asd  the  remab- 
ing  25,000  whieh  were  ^read  about  Pieardj,  Normandy,  and  Alsace,  for 
the  Paris  market* 

In  1855  the  aomber  of  looans  had  men  to  220,000,  and  the  Take  ef 
the  manufacture  to  21,000,000/.t 

^iice  that  year  no  official  pnblicatiea  has  been  made  of  the  progress  of 
the  make.  M.  Bkwk  expnsMS  the  oftaioa  duit  the  production  of  185S 
amounted  to  48,000,00014  but  it  can  haidly  be  admitted  that  it  conld 
liare  more  than  doubled  in  the  three  years  since  1855:  it  had  eertainlr 
largdy  progressed,  for  the  exportation  alone  went  np  some  5,000,000f. 
in  that  short  intenral,  bat  ii  is  scarcely  likely  that  even  at  this  moment 
the  annual  rahie  of  the  make  caa  exceed  45,000,000/.  at  the  outside, 
notwithstanding  the  progress  made  in  1859  and  1860. 

The  exporti^ion  of  mann£Ktured  silk  in  1860  readied  3465  ton8,§ 
wfaid),  at  the  average  price  el  18d8,  5400/.  per  ton,{|  would  have  been 
wordk  18y700,000/.  If,  therefore,  the  total  prodaetion  reallv  reaches 
45^000,000/.,  there  would  remain  a  vaUie  of  26,300,000/.  for  home  use, 
which,  on  the  whole  pepokition  of  36  millioBS)  w<mld  give  a  mean  of 
14&  7d.  per  head.  These  figures  can  only  be  regarded  as  approximative 
but  they  suffice  to  show  that  nnce  1812  the  mairafacture  has  increased 
about  tenfold,  and  the  consumption  nearly  sevenfold.  The  exportation 
has  gone  up  in  the  same  period  from  1,200,000/.  to  18^700,000/. 

The  importation  of  foreign  silk  goods  is  naturally  foeble ;  the  only 
articles  worth  mentioning  are  the  Swiss  and  German  ribbons,  of  which  a 
value  of  about  280,000/.  were^introdueed  into  France  in  1858,  the  qfiai^ 
tity  having  risen  regularly  since  1827. 

Up  to  1854  the  trade  was  mainly  supplied  by  home-grown  silk,  the 
balance  required  for  manafocture  bsiing  alone  imported ;  but  since  that 
date,  for  reasons  whidi  will  prescntiy  W  given,  by  for  the  largw  port  of 
the  raw  material  baa  been  drawn  firom  abroad. 

The  silk  trade  of  France  isy  of  course,  more  important  llian  that  of 
y^glqrwt ;  but  it  b  remarkable  to  dbserve  that,  as  far  as  the  insaficient 
nature  of  the  information  whidi  exists  on  the  subject  allows  of  a  detailed 
comparison  between  the  production  of  the  two  ooontries,  England  is  pro* 
gressing  more  nqudly  than  France. 

The  proportionate  weight  of  the  two  makes  can  be  ascertmaed  very 
approximatively ;  but  there  are  iqiparent  errors  in  the  published  vahiee 
which  render  it  impossible  to  examine  the  money  part  of  tiie  sntjeet 

*  Rapports  sur  PExposHion  Umverselle  de  1851,  vol  iv.,  IStft  Jvry,  p,  5. 
t  Bi^ports  sur  rXxpositioa  de  1855,  voL  u.  p.  376. 
1  Statktique  compart  de  la  France,  voL  iL  p.  153. 
5  MonUeur^  January  21,  1861. 

fl  The  exportatioD  of  1858  was  2781  tons,  worth  15,120,000^  (See  Statistiqne 
compart  de  la  France,  voi  IL  p^  153.) 
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The  iroportatioQ  of  raw  and  thrown^ silk  into  England  amounted 
in  1860  to  4197  tons;*  it  had  juit  douhled  since  1846;  194  tons  of 
thrown  nlk  were  re-exported,  so  that  the  quaivtitv  apparentlj  left  for 
manufactore  was  4003  tons.  The  importation  of  the  same  raw  material 
into  France  in  the  same  year  was  5278  tons  ;t  there  is  no  mention  tji  re- 
exportation in  the  customs  returns,  so  the  whole  qoantity  may  be  sop* 
posed  to  have  been  worked  up  in  the  country.  The  production  of  cooooos 
m  1860  was  probably  about  one- third  higher  than  in  1856;  it  may, 
therefore,  be  put  at  10,000  tons,  which,  at  the  average  yield  of  14  per 
cent  (it  varies  from  10  to  18  per  ceut.,  accordin|^  to  the  qnali^  tji  ^ 
cocoons),  would  have  given  1400  tons  of  raw  silk.  So  that  nie  total 
weight  manufactured  in  France  last  year  was  probably  about  6678  tom^ 
or  two-thirds  more  than  the  English  quantity. 

In  1846  the  yield  of  French  grown  raw  silk  was  about  2800  toos^  while 
the  importatioD  amounted  to  1200  tons;  the  total  for  that  year  was,  there- 
fore, about  4000  tons.  As  it  reached  6678  tons  in  1860,  the  trade  had 
increased  two-thirds  in  the  interval.  It  has  iust  been  shown  ^lat  te 
English  make  has  doubled  in  the  same  period ;  it  consequently  appean 
that  the  progress  of  England  is  now  more  rapid  than  that  of  France. 

These  are  the  results  as  regards  quantities  alone;  but  if  it  is  attempted 
to  make  a  similar  comparison  between  the  relative  money  values  of  the 
two  makes,  a  singular  difficulty  presents  itself.  It  has  already  been  said 
that  the  average  apparent  value  of  French  silk  goods  comes  out  at  5400/. 
per  ton  (this  includes  mixed  tissues).  Now,  the  exportation  in  1860  of 
English  silk  stufis  and  ribbons  alone,  amounted  to  262  tons,  of  a  de- 
clared value  of  731,94U,  plus  855,362/.  for  other  articles,  of  which  the 
weight  is  not  ffiven.J  Calculating,  therefore,  on  the  former  only,  the 
average  price  of  the  Engl'ish  articles  comes  out  at  only  2794/.  per  ton, 
n^ch  is  just  half  the  French  mean.  There  is  evidently  an  immense  error 
here  on  one  side  or  the  other ;  the  difference  of  value  is  £ftr  too  large  to  be 
explainable  by  the  probably  superior  quality  of  the  Frendi  goods.  How* 
ever  much  better  they  may  really  be,  a  difference  of  one-half  on  artides^ 
of  which  the  raw  material  furnishes  some  two-thirds  of  the  cost»  is  evi- 
dentiy  absurd.  Until  this  error  is  corrected  there  are  no  means  of  com- 
puting the  comparative  value  of  the  consumption  in  the  two  conntnes. 
All  that  can  be  said  with  an  appearance  of  probability  is,  that  as  France 
exports  about  two-fifibhs  of  the  manufactured  value  it  produces,  and  as  the 
proportionate  weight  exported  may  reasonably  be  calculated  at  the  same 
rate,  the  quantity  left  for  home  consumption  in  France  ought  to  amount 
to  about  4000  tons;  and  that  as  England  exports  a  weight  of  468  tons 
of  stufib,  ribbons,  and  twist,  plus  a  value  of  855,362Z.  of  other  articles, 
which  at  the  same  weight  for  value  as  the  stuffs  and  ribbons  would 
represent  about  300  tons  more,  the  total  exportation  amounts  to  about 
768  tons  out  of  the  4000  manufactured  in  England.  The  interior  con- 
sumption would  therefore  be  about  3230  tons  against  4000  in  France. 
As  the  proportion  between  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  sod 
France  is  roughly  as  five  to  six,  it  would  result  that  the  consumptioo  pa 
head  is  slightly  larger  in  France  than  in  England.  These  cslciilations 
are,  however,  so  uncertain  in  some  of  their  elements,  that  they  can  only 

*  SUtisUeal  Abstract,  No.  8,  p.  15.  f  i/bmtoir,  Jan.  SI,  1861. 

t  Statistical  Abstract,  ^a  8,  pp.  35  and  37. 
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be  regarded  as  illustrative.  Even  the  important  fact  that  France  appear^ 
to  export  2678  tons  of  silk  goods,  and  Enghind  only  768  tons,  is  not 
id)solately  pro?ed. 

While  tne  manofactoring  branch  of  the  trade  has  Uius  advanced,  its 
other  element,  the  production  of  raw  silk,  has  lately  eot  into  serious  dif- 
ficulties. Am  the  question  possesses  both  agricultural  and  industrial  im- 
portance, it  is  worth  while  to  give  some  details  upon  it. 

The  official  statistics  which  are  published  on  French  s^ricioulture 
(whicb  is  the  name  given  to  the  cultivation  of  silkworms)  apply  to  the 
single  year  1847.  Th^y  announce  that  at  that  date  there  were  100,568 
acres  under  mulberry,  bearing  24,069,694  trees,  and  that  the  crop  of 
cocoons  was  12,500  tons.*  The  plantations  were  almost  entirely  in  the 
basins  of  the  Rhdne  and  the  Duranoe,  the  few  exceptions  being  in 
Tourune  and  the  valley  of  the  Garonne. 

It  results  firom  these  figures  that  the  average  number  of  trees  per  acre 
was  239,  and  that,  as  the  consumption  of  leaves  is  generally  calculated 
at  an  average  of  about  twenty-six  times  the  weight  of  cocoons  obtained, 
the  crop  of  leaves  ought  to  have  been  325,000  tons,  which  would  be  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  3^  tons  per  acre,  or  about  30  lb.  per  tree.  The  latter 
average  is  perhaps  a  little  tight,  but  it  allows  for  the  deduction  of  the 
stalks,  whicn  are  not  given  to  the  worms.  The  very  best  trees,  after 
seven  or  eight  years*  growth,  do  not  give  more  than  70  lb.  of  leayes.f 

It  is,  however,  probable  that,  notwithstanding  their  official  character, 
these  retiums  are  incorrect.  In  a  detailed  table  of  the  annual  production 
of  cocoons  in  France^  published  by  the  celebrated  chemist  Dumas,  the 
average  yield  fix>m  1846  to  1852  is  given,  not  at  12,500  tons,  but  at 
24,254.|  Now,  as  the  latter  figure  is  a  mean  over  six  years,  it  may  be 
safer  to  put  1847  at  only  20,000  tons,  which  quantity  is  supported  by 
the  calculations  of  other  authorities.  The  quantity  of  leaves  eaten 
scarcely  varies  on  the  whole,  though  it  is  necessarily  affected  in  detail  by 
their  quality  and  by  the  skill  of  the  worm-growers.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  to  nuse  20,000  tons  of  cocoons,  the  consumption  of  leaves 
must  have  reached  520,000  tons,  instead  of  325,000. '  M.  Dumas  gives 
the  real  mean  crop  of  leaves,  from  1846  to  1852,  at  575,000,  so  that, 
adopting  that  figure  and  counting  at  the  rates  which  result  from  the 
official  statistics,  and  which  are  generally  confirmed  by  the  special  works' 
on  the  subject,  of  301b.  of  leaves  per  tree,  and  239  trees  per  acre,  there 
ought  to  have  existed  in  France,  at  the  date  in  question,  42,933,000 
trees,  occupying  180,000  acres,  or  four-fifths  more  than  the  official 
returns  indicate,  x 

These  differences  do  not,  however,  affect  the  agricultural  result ;  it 
probably  does  not  much  vary  from  the  first  calculated  quantity  of  nearly 
3^  tons  per  acre.  Therefore,  as  the  aven^  sale  price  of  leaves  during 
the  period  under  examination  came  out  at  3/.  4s.  per  ton,§  it  follows  that 
the  total  value  of  the  leaf  crop  was  1,840,000/.,  or  say  10/.  8s.  per  acre 
(these  two  figures  do  not  exactly  tally,  because  the  average  crop  is  not 
precisely  3^  tons).  As  the  expense  of  plucking  well-trimmed  trees  amounts 

..     *  Statistiqne  de  rindustrie,  p.  180. 
f  Ecoliers  et  Yers-i-toie,  p.  152. 

Z  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^d'Encoinragement,  p.  181.    March,  1857. 
I  Ibid.,  p.  155.    March,  1857. 
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Ift^  per  Uui  of  Ittvit  (oa  onUauy  longp-KanclMd  tiMi  it  wo«U  bevcry 
wuehmomX  ^  jifiU  per  aero  i»  ledneKl  to  d/.  llt^Sd.,  wMebkvMy 
remoQeratiTe  for  a  tree  crop.  Of  course,  with  old  treef  m  Ml  hmiBj^ 
the  ietnr&  ia  cQuiikraUy  bigW,  but  tbeee  figures  so&ee  io  ahofw  Aat, 
VMler  areiage  cu«ainetaace%  the  ailtiTatioa  ef  tiw  mnlheRy  ka  pvodbe- 
6m  acUitiaB  to  aeudiMii  fiuroiing.  The  ealcalatiof  applj  ^eaaiy  to 
the  years  between  1846  and  18^,  but  diete  ia  no  nmon  to  ■■■■^iiw 
that  their  eloienti  would  baTO  become  ehi^ful  uoo  if  the  sadden 
dtauBotioa  of  ooostunption  had  not  reduced  tbo  sale  of  kofio. 

The  result  of  aiik  growing  in  the  magnaMries,*  or  worm-hooocs,  iraiiso 
BHitenaUj  widi  the  extent  of  tin  fiitihliih— iwifr  and  ikt  abifitf  of  its 
manager.  Up  to  1854,  the  greater  pert  of  the  Froneh-grown  silk  wso 
piodttoed  by  tne  peasants  tbnaselfoa  in  little  lot%  but  it  seoou  probnUo 
that,  if  the  trade  should  recover  hem  its  presei^  critical  stats;,  hwgo 


nMgnaneries  will  be  snecessiTely  ertsblishod,  and  tbst  the  prodoetm  will 
beeoono  more  eoooentratod.  mfore  1854  the  cost  o£  psodaction  stood 
ahottt  as  follows : 

The  seed  (or  eggs)  was  wordi  abool  3s«  an  ounce;  to  got  an  onoee  o£ 
hatrhed  seed  it  is  necessary  to  employ  about  ono-third  over  in  oidsr  to 
ooBSDensate  for  the  eggs  which  come  to  nothing ;  the  vakw  of  the  seed 
eosployed  must  thoMfore  bo  put  at  4b.  It  produced  about  40^000 
worms,  which  ate  about  a  ton  of  learesy  and  made  about  77  lbs.  o£ 
cocoons.  The  latter  arerage  is  nnifecsaUy  adopted,  but  in  osrtain  ex- 
ceptional and  experimental  cases  mndi  laiger  yields  haire  been  ohtaiueJ, 
The  ton  of  leaTCS  is  worth  3L  4s.,  and  the  ttays  and  odier  utousiis  naaj* 
ho  pot  at  10s.,  .so  that  the  total  cost  of  raisiDg  an  ounoe  ol  seed  (whads  is 
the  quantity  always  caknlated  on  in  France)  came  out  at  8/.  14s.,  not 
including  labour.  The  77  fibs,  of  cocoons  were  woath  (proviouslj  to 
1864)  about  Is.  6d.  per  lb.,  which  giiFCS  5/.  15s.  6d.  So  that  on  thm 
rough  calculation  die  peasant  growers  got  2/.  Is*  6d.  per  ounce  of  ased 
far  their  trouble,  irrespectiTe  of  their  gain  on  the  lesfos,  whseh  they 
generally  culttrated  themsdves. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  case  down  U>  1853;  in  that  year  the  total 
yield  of  cocoons  was  26,000  tons,  worth  aboirt  4,68(^0002.,  As  great 
mass  of  whidi  went  into  the  pockets  of  the  small  fnmers  of  Fko^mice. 
The  trade  had  assumed  smous  importance,  for  such  a  home 
of  hi^h-piiced  raw  material  constituted  aTabshle  addition  totL^ 
wealth.  It  is  probable  that  the  yidd  would  luure  r^tw^wil  to  i 
not  only  bjrtho  growth  of  mora  worms,  but  also  by  further  in^cofenMBis 
in  the  details  of  management,  especially  in  the  winding  of  tiio  silk  horn 
ihe  coco<Mis,  in  whidi  the  waste  was  still  large.  But  just  at  the  nKnaent 
when  Frendi  s^deiculture  seemed  to  hare  such  brillimit  prespects  bofori 
ity  the  discsas  of  tho  worm,  which  had  lurked  about  the  magnaoeiies  of 
Ae  alluYial  pUin  of  ihe  Durance  for  soma  twenty  years,  broke  out  with 
violence,  ana  in  every  £rection,  at  the  end  of  1853.  Under  ito  iaflnrarn 
tbo  produetioa  of  cocoons  lell  successively  fixan  26,000  tons  kk  tfatysur 
to  7500  tons  ii  1856,  while  their  prioe^  which  had  alreudy  gat  if  snce 
1852  from  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  lb.,  rose  to  Is.  9d.  in  1854,  to  28.  in 
1855,  and  to  ds.  in  1856.  Notwithstanding  this  nse  of  price,  which  the 
public  had  to  pay,  the  damage  to  the  worm-growers  was  very  eonsider- 

^,*The  word  magnanerie  comes  fiK>m  mofmm,  the  old  Languedooisn  name  for 
silkworm. 
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idl>te,  for  tbey  at  once  lost  at  least  half  of  the  lai^  and  easilj  < 
income  which  the  enltiyatioii  had  hitherto  bfooght  Ana, 

The  disease,  which  still  contmnes  to  ravage  the  magnaaMma  of  alnort 
all  Europe,  was  at  firat  supposed  to  consist  wdkAy  in  die  dediae  or  ex- 
Iianstion  of  the  worm,  hot  it  has  since  been  woveA  that  tiMra  ase  serefal 
distinct  maladies^  each  prodocing  special  and  difierent  resdbts*  lbs  fin^ 
effect  was  to  rednot  the  quantity  of  silk ;  the  sBOOMd  was  to  obKge  ^ 
growers  to  ^ve  up  the  use  of  French  seed,  and  t»  import  it  firoBi  eountrief 
still  imattacked.  But  trota  18S5  the  best  foreign  seed  began  to  &il  also, 
and  up  to  the  present  date,  notwithstanding  the  remarkable  efforts  which 
have  been  made,  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  eggs  which  resist  the 
contagion.  Whether  brought  from  Italy,  Spain,  Turkey,  or  China,  they 
are  all  affected  in  yarions  degrees. 

The  importation  of  foragn  seed,  which  was  only  16  cwt.  in  1846,  rose 
to  10^  tons  in  1851,  and  to  24^  tons  in  1853,  while  its  price  got  up 
from  about  2/.  12sl  per  lb.  in  1846,  to  3/.  12s.  in  1853,  and  to  about 
9/.  in  1856.*  The  qoestion  for  the  magnaniers  was  where  to  get  seed 
whieh  would  withstand  the  contagion.  They  have  tried  all  sorts  of  ex- 
periments, but  with  no  real  result.  M.  Pevert,  prefect  of  the  Ard^he, 
which  is,  or  rather  was,  a  great  silk-growing  oepartment,  repiurted,  in 
1 858,  that  the  ayerage  crop,  of  cocoons  in  his  district  was  only  19  lbs. 
per  ounce  of  hatched  eggs,  instead  of  the  preyious  average  of  77  lbs. 
The  seed  brought  from  Andrinople  had  sueeeeded  the  best,  as  it  failed 
only  3  times  out  of  108  trials,  while  the  Frendi  seed  £ailed  97  times 
out  of  109.  But  a  few  months  afterwards  the  Andrinople  seed  caught 
the  malady  in  its  turn»  and  no  longer  produced  a  crop.f 

The  disease  continues  to  this  day  yrith  almost  the  same  viralence,  and 
it  is  still  impossible  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  final  issue  of  the 
struggle  between  it  and  the  worm-growers.  It  would,  indeed,  be  de- 
plcM^able  if  so  thriving  a  trade  were  to  be  beaten  by  such  a  cause. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  turn  the  difficulty,  and  the  scientific  societies 
and  the  government  are  trying  to  introduce  other  species  of  worms,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  trade  from  dying  out 

The  worm  called  the  Bombyx  Cynthia^  which  feeds  on  the  leaves  of 
the  castor-oil  nlant»  has  been  experimented  on,  especially  in  Pmssia.|. 
It  produces  a  aull  silk;  but  as  several  crops  can  be  got  in  the  same  year» 
the  produce  can  be  sold  at  a  low  price. 

But  the  worm  which  feeds  on  the  Japan  vamish-tiee^  which  is  now 
acclimatised  in  France,  and  is  even  planted  on  the  Boulevarda  of  Paiis, 
appear  to  offer  excellent  re8ults.§  It  feeds  on  the  tree  itself,  m  the  open 
air,  and  does  not  require  any  buildings  to  shelter  it.  The  silk  it  gives 
is  roughs  but  is  superior  to  tnat  of  the  Bombjx  Cynthia.  In  the  im- 
perial farm  at  VincenneSy  the  emperor  haa  given  ground  to  grow  the 
varnish-tree,  and  to  establish  the  cultivation  of  the  worm.  The  cocoons 
now  sell  at  Is.  2d.  per  lb. 

Efforts  have  also  been  made  to  introduce  the  growth  of  silkworms 
(both  the  mulberry  and  varnish  kinds)  into  Algeria,  but,  like  everything 

*  Bulletin  de  Ja  Soeietd  cP Encouragement,  p.  158.    March,  1867. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  176,  March,  1859,and  p.247»  April,  1869. 

t  Rapport  dc  M.  Kanftsann  ^  U  Soci^  PtowieMW  dT  ApcliMStnriin. 

\  Rapport  de  M.  Queritt-M6ieviMe  «at  le  Yer^HMfe  de  r  Ayaals  . 
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else  in  that  too  military  colony,  the  cnltiration  languishes.  In  1854  tin 
whole  Talne  of  the  cocoons  obtained  did  not  exceed  1300/.*  In  1867  there 
were  d06,000  mulbenytrees,  and  the  worm  was  still  free  (rom  the  disease.! 
The  eeneral  pontion  occupied  by  France  in  the  production  of  raw  silk, 
before  the  disease  broke  out,  had  l>ecome  important,  not  only  as  r^;8rds 
the  larffe  profit  obtuned,  but  also  rdatively  to  other  produdng  countries. 
Aeooidmg  to  !M.  Dumas,}  the  Talue  of  the  cocoons  grown  in  the  whole 
world,  in  1853,  was  composed  as  Mows  : 

France £4,344,000 

Italy 11,260,000 

Spam,  and  other  European  countries  .        984,000 

Total  for  Europe      ....     £16,588,000 

China 17,000,000 

India 4,800,000 

Japan 3,200,000 

Persia 920,000 

Other  Asiatic  states      ....      2,192,000 

Total  for  Asia  .        .        '.       ~  £28,112.000 

Africa  44.000 

The  Pacific  Islands 24.000 

America 20,000 

Qe&eral  total  ....     £44,788,000 

According  to  this  table,  France  produced  about  a  tenth  of  the  Take  of 
all  the  silk  of  the  world,  and  it  is  certain  that  that  proportion  would  hare 
increased.  It  can  only  be  hoped  that  the  disease  may  yet  be  conquered, 
and  that  this  eminently  national  industry  may  be  preseryed  to  France. 
It  has  thus  far  been  essentially  a  poor  man's  trade,  notwithstanding  the 
ereat  value  it  represents.  Not  only  is  the  silk-growing  mainly  in  the 
hands  of  the  peasants,  but  the  weaving  also  is  principally  based  on  the 
home  hand-loom  system.  It  is  certain  that,  as  has  ah*eady  occurred  with 
cotton,  and  as  is  now  occurring  with  woollen  and  linen  mcmufactores,  the 
trade  will  gradually  slip  out  of  the  hands  of  the  workmen  tbemselves, 
and  become  concentrated  by  large  firms;  but  up  to  this  date  the  raogreas 
in  that  direction  is  small,  tne  great  mass  of  the  Lyons  and  St  £Uenne 
products  being  still  made  by  isolated  labour.  The  condition  of  the  silk- 
weavers  has  formed  the  subject  of  a  most  able  report  presented  to  the 
Institute  by  M.  Louis  Reybaud.  He  does  not  describe  their  state  as 
very  satisfiactory,  but  such  of  them  as  live  in  the  country,  especially  the 
spinners,  lead  a  cheerful  life  enough,  and  perhaps  even  merit  the  poetic 
page  in  which  M.  Michelet  says  of  them,§  *<  A  particular  charm  sor^ 
rounds  the  working  of  silk.  It  ennobles  those  who  make  it  In  crossing 
our  rudest  countries  among  the  valleys  of  the  Ard^he,  where  all  is  rod^ 
where  the  mulberry  and  the  chesnut  seem  to  live  without  earth,  on 
pebbles  and  air,  where  low  houses  in  dry  stone  sadden  the  eye  with  their 
grey  tints,  everjrwhere  I  saw  at  the  doors  two  or  three  bright-eyed  girls, 
with  brown  skms  and  white  teeth,  who  smiled  at  the  passer-bj  and 
spun  gold." 

*  L'Agrienltnre  et  la  Population,  p.  74. 
t  CoMpte-rwdB  d€  fAoadhUe  des  Sdmtoei,    April  30, 1857. 
i  BmUetmd€hSooUid^JEiieomxu€m&U,]^ni.    March,  1857. 
I  Llnsecte,  p.  171. 
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THE  ADVENTURES  OF  LORN  LORIOT. 
Bt   Dudley   Co'stello. 

CHAPTER  ZXXIV. 
A  DUAFPOIM1KD  LOTBB's  BSYBZrOB. 

If  Bastide  had  waited  a  little  loDger  in  front  of  the  hotel,  he  would 
have  seen  the  light  suddenly  disappear  from  the  windows  of  one  of  the 
suites  of  apartments  which  he  had  so  closely  examined,  and,  very  shortly 
afterwards,  the  persons  whose  rooms  he  wished  to  discover  descend  into 
the  street,  and  proceed  on  foot  in  the  direction  of  the  Strand. 

Madame  de  la  Roquetaillade's  desire  had  prevailed,  and  she  was  on  her 
way  with  her  hushand  to  obtain  further  tidings  of  her  son. 

Mr.  Sauirl  received  his  visitors  with  a  much  more  assured  countenance 
than  on  the  last  occasion,  having  seen  Mr.  Raphael  during  the  day,  and 
been  fortified  by  his  opinion. 

Previously  disposed  to  believe  in  the  innocence  of  Lorn,  the  attorney 
was  quite  satisfied  of  the  fact  after  his  interview  with  him  at  the  house  of 
detention,  and  did  not  doubt  that  at  the  next  examination  he  should  be 
able  to  procure  his  discharge,  or,  at  all  events,  obtain  his  release  on  bail, 
Mr.  Raphael  had  also  been  i^ain  in  communication  with  Smudge,  learn- 
ing from  her  several  particulars,  not  previously  related,  that  bore  upon 
the  proceedings  of  Bastide.  A  natural  feeling  of  resentment  against  her 
late  master  for  having  designed  an  auto-da-fe  at  her  expense,  made 
Smudge  impart  everything  she  knew  concerning  him;  and  as  Mr. 
Drakeford  would,  of  course,  lose  no  time  in  making  his  claim  upon  the 
fire-office  in  which  he  had  insured,  the  attorney  thought  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  putting  his  hand  on  him  whenever  he  was  wanted. 

Mr.  Squirl's  great  object  was  to  conceal  Lom's  real  situation  from  those 
who  came  to  inquire  for  him,  fearing  diat  the  promised  reward  might  be 
withheld  if  he  revealed  the  truth  too  soon ;  and  there  being  now  a  very 
good  chance  of  producing  the  poor  fellow  within  a  day  or  two,  the  pawn- 
broker gave  a  cheerful  answer  to  Madame  de  la  Roquetaillade's  earnest 
questioning. 

'*  'Appy  ham  I  to  say,"  he  replied,  with  that  emphasis  which,  amongst 
people  of  Mr.  SquirFs  class,  so  often  displace  the  [aspirates,  especially 
when  they  labour  to  be  polite — '^  'appy  ham  I  to  say  that  your  wishes 
will  soon  DC  gratified.  The  round  which  he  have  took,  as  I  had  before 
the  pleasure  of  saying  of,  hembraced  a  wider  range  than  I  hanticipated, 
and  it  was  only  this  morning  I  received  a  letter  to  say  when  he  hexpected 
to  be  back.  Three  days  is  now  the  houtside,  and  then  I  'opes  to  see  you 
redeem  him.  If  not  too  delicate  a  question,  might  I  harsk  a  name  as 
could  b^  wrote  to,  eprising  you  of  his  return  ?" 

The  graces  of  Mr.  SquirVs  language  were  lost  upon  her  whom  he  ad- 
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dressed.     She  only  attended  to  its  meaning,  and  immediately  repeated 
it,  in  French,  to  her  husband. 

Monsieur  de  la  Roquetaillade's  brow  became  overcast :  he  did  not  like 
Mr.  Squirl's  proposition.  The  pawnbroker  noticed  his  hesitation,  and 
hastened  to  add  that  all  his  dealings  were  in  strict  confidence,  and  that 
nothing  which  took  place  between  them  should  erer  transpire :  he  eren 
offered  to  bind  hiaosdf  by  an  oath. 

<<  Bind  him  by  something  stronger,"  siud  the  Count  *^  Let  it  be  to 
his  interest  to  keep  silence  T 

A  sum  of  money  was  accordingly  named  to  indemnify  Mr.  Sqoirl  for 
the  past ;  and  an  annual  payment  oOeni.  to  hold  him  to  secrecy  for  the 
future.  The  terms  in  both  instances  so  hi  exceeded  his  expectations 
that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  them,  all  he  prayed  for  being  diat  Mr. 
Raphael  wodd  be  able  to  keep  his  word.  The  yearning  of  Madame  de 
la  RoqnetuHade  was  not  removed  by  tkis  visit,  but  she  Ittd  down  to  rest 
that  night  widi  a  less  tronbled  spirit  than  had  for  years  oppwsBod  het. 

As  for  Mr.  Sqmrl,  he  coold  not  sleep  for  exaltation ;  it  shone  on  Us 
features  when  he  rose,  and  made  them  00  radiant  diat  Mr.  Cramp,  wken 
he  came  to  bnsmess,  scarcely  recognised  mm. 

"  Whatever's  come  over  die  old  file  f*  he  muttered.  **  Why,  he's  gone 
and  let  tliat  swell  have  two-pmi*-ten  on  a  watch  as  I  woiddn't  give  more 
than  a  fiver  for  if  I  had  to  buy  it  myself!  He'd  batter  sfaat  up  shop  if 
he  goes  on  in  this  way." 

^'Ton'l!  be  glad  to  hear,  Cramp,**  said  Mr.  Sqoirl,  ''that  Lom's  iikdy 
to  get  off.** 

''  I  8ha*n't  be  glad  of  nothink  of  the  kind,**  rejoined  his  wmAy  aaNStmt 
^*  I  don*t  care  what  becomes  of  him  1" 

'*  As  yon  helped  to  get  him  into  the  mess,**  ralorted  Sqoiil,  **  yen 
ought  to  care.  Ah !  he's  a  noMe  Ix^ !  If  ha  was  my  own  I  coiddn't 
bvehhn  better!** 

**  This  comes  of  pledging,  I  suppose  P*  sneered  Cramp.  ^*  We  knows 
the  valley  of  the  article  from  the  fost.  It  takes  a  good  deal  the'  to  make 
ns  say  so !" 

^  And  2F  needful,"  continued  Squiii,  disregarding  Cramp's  renario, 
<"  I'll  be  one  of  his  bail  myself.** 

<<  This  here's  too  cloying  1"  growled  Cramp.  *"  I  can't  stand  it!  Him 
as  used  to  be  always  pitching  into  that  boy  as  long  as  he'd  a  leg  to 
stand  on !     I  say,"  he  added,  raising  his  voice,  **  Fm  gomg  out." 

"  Well,  go!*  returned  Squirl ;  **nobody  wants  to  ke^  you." 

Without  waiting  for  Ae  permission  so  graciovsly  accorded,  Cramp 
was  ahready  out  of  hearing.  He  had  registered  a  vow,  and  was  011  ha 
way  to  fuim  it. 

His  eouise  lay  along  the  Strand  and  Heet-street,  die  Old  Bailey  beiiig 
Aie  haven  towards  which  he  steered. 

In  a  general  way  Mr.  Cramp  was  a  loiterer  oat  of  doors,  never  passof 
a  silversmith's  or  pawnbroker's  shop  without  stopping  to  appraise  everf 
ticketed  artade  in  me  window ;  but  on  this  occasion  he  negweted  all  soeh 
idlurements,  and  pushed  steadily  on  till  he  reached  his  destinatioo. 

**  It  wants  a  quarter  to  twelve,**  he  said,  glancing  at  the  olodc  of  St 
Paul's,  as  he  paused  at  the  comer  of  the  street  ^  Rether  too  soon ! 
The  jtnts  is  never  in.eut  till  twelve.    Let  me  see!  Which  10 Slyrenei.^' 
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A  fMTian  in  want  of  a  diaaer,  with  money  in  \dt  pocket  to  pay  for  it, 
may  pick  and  diooee  m  tke  Old  Bailey,  so  abimdaot  are  its  gaatroiio- 
mical  attraetioDS.  The  otreet  is,  im  laet,  almost  equally  divided  between 
ihe  good  aad  the  bad  tbings  of  this  workl — pobKc-hooses,  coffee-sbops, 
and  dimBg^ffOoms,  aflbrdiDg  plenty  of  the  one,  and  the  gloomy  walls  of 
Newgate  containing  qaite  enongh  of  the  ktter : 

A  palaee  and  a  prison  on  each  hand. 

Mr,  Cramp,  howerer,  had  nerer  read  '<€hilde  Harold,^  and  did  not 
compare  the  locality  to  Venice;  he  was  more  intent  on  discorermg  ilie 
spot  where  the  Maritomes  of  his  thoaghts  had  taken  np  her  abode. 
After  hunting  up  and  down  the  street,  his  persererance  was  at  length 
rewarded  by  eeetng  the  name  of  •*  ^yrer^'  over  a  doorway,  coupled  with 
the  intimation  that  hot  joints  were  always  ready  there  from  twelve 
till  JSve. 

^*  Tbat'i  ^e  6cket,"  be  professionally  observed,  and  went  in. 

There  are  more  magnificent  places  of  refection  than  fiHyyer's,  in  the 
Palais  Royal  and  on  the  Itafien  Boulevard — 

NoQ  ebur,  neaue  aorenm 
Mei  renidet  in  domo  laconai^ 

-*-4)vt,  as  ^T.  Cramp  had  never  been  m  Paris— the  cheap  excursion  trains 
not  having  then  begun  to  run — he  neither  missed  the  ivoiy  nor  the  gilded 
ceilings,  and  was  quite  content-— nay,  more  than  content,  with  what  he 
beheld. 

On  a  dresser  at  the  fSnrther  end  of  a  very  long  room  was  a  large  round 
of  beef,  smoking  Uke  a  limekiln,  and  behind  it  an  exceedingly  &t,  elderly 
woman,  forandi^ing  a  gigantic  knife  and  fork,  and  preparing  for  incision. 
Beside  the  beef  stood  a  well-browned  leg  of  roast  poik — next  to  that  a 
oircular  nnitton  pie  of  enormous  dimensions — ^in  its  turn  flanked  by  a 
currant  damphng,  huge  and  heavy  as  one  of  Captain  Blakedy's  intended 
^ot— and  the  board  was  crowned  with  dishes  heaped  with  vegetables, 
amongst  which  the  cabbage  and  the  potato  held  proud  pre-eminence. 

But  what  are  creature-comforts,  you  will  say,  to  lum  whose  heart  is 
full?  NoAing,  of  course,  in  comparison;  though  lovers  with  empt^ 
stomachs  think  of  something  now-a-days  besides  making  sonnets  to  their 
mistress's  eyebrow,  and  to  diis  class,  I  am  obliged  to  admit,  Mr.  Cramp 
belonged.  He  had  one  reason,  perhaps,  for  thinking  more  of  his  dinner 
than  of  anything  else  just  then,  for  it  was  his  usual  hour  for  dining,  hu 
walk  had  snarpened  his  appetite,  and  Smudge  was  nowhere  visible.  This 
latter  cirommstance  ous^ht,  I  know,  to  have  taken  away  his  appetite  alto- 
gether, but  diough  the  victim  of  the  tender  passion,  Mr.  Cramp  was 
also  a  philosopher,  and  a  hungry  one  into  the  bargain.  He,  tiierefore, 
sat  down  in  me  nearest  box,  where  a  tablecloA,  not  of  the  purest  white, 
invited,  and  in  sepulchral  tones  called  for  the  waiter. 

**  Coming  I*'  cned  a  female  voice,  and  from  a  comer  whidi  Mr.  Cramp 
had  overlooked  came  forth  AGss  Mortimer. 

He  had  «een  her  before  in  her  bonnet.  AH  ladies  are  of  opinion  that 
tUs  makes  a  great  difference  in  tiie  wearer's  appearance,  aod  if  thdr 
particular  friend  is  the  object  of  comment,  she,  of  course,  owes  eve^- 
thing  to  that  article  of  dress.     Mr.  Cramp  was  not  quite  so  critical    He 
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admired  Miu  Mortimer  quite  u  moch  in  her  little  flat  cap  and  itreamers, 
and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her  in  a  way  that  seemed  to  say  so.  Qmte 
unconscious  that  Mr.  Cramp  had  ever  seen  her  before,  she  wondered 
what  the  man  was  staring  at,  and  the  words  to  express  this  thought 
were  on  the  tip  of  her  tongue,  when,  heaving  a  eigh  which  seemed  to 
proceed  from  hb  hoots,  he  asked  what  there  was  re^y  ? 

With  the  utmost  rapidity  of  utterance,  Smudge  enumerated  the 
various  delicacies  which  1  have  already  described. 

^^  Biled  beef  and  ereens,  my  love  !**  said  Mr.  Cramps  developing  two 
feelings  in  one  breath. 

*'  Your  love !"  returned  Smudge^  scornfully.  <*  Whose  nez^  I  should 
like  to  know !     Any  taturs  ?** 

<*  No  taturs !"  said  Mr.  Cramp,  solemnly,  without  removing  his  eyes: 
« I  means  it.'* 

<<  I  s'pose  so !"  replied  Smudge,  "  or  you'd  have  arsted  fc^  'em." 

**  And,"  said  Mr.  Cramp,  putdng  out  his  hand  to  take  hers,  amorement 
which  she  skilfully  avoided,  *'  I  likes  it  rear!" 

"  Rear  I"  echoed  Smudge,  "  what's  that  T 

<*  Underdone,  my  dear,  with  the  gravy  io  it,"  returned  Mr.  Cramp. 
"  Why  what  hies  them  is  of  youm !     They  quite  goes  through  a  feller  !* 

But  without  listening  to  the  compliment.  Miss  Mortimer  disappeared, 
and  presently  her  melodious  voice  was  heard  rdterating  Mr.  Cramp's 
order: 

<*  One  biled  beef  underdone,  one  greens,  number  four!" 

These  exquinte  viands  duly  brought.  Miss  Mordmer  turned  to  attend 
to  other  customers,  the  room  now  filling  fast ;  but  Mr.  Cramp  was  an  old 
campaigner,  and  contrived  to  detain  her  on  various  pretences,  with  the 
utterance  of  every  want  expressing  sentiments  which  it  was  impossible  for 
Smudge  to  misunderstand. 

It  may  be  very  true  that  no  woman  dislikes  admiration,  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  she  must  needs  like  the  person  who  offers  it  Mr. 
Cramp's  appearance  was  not  in  his  favour ;  he  was  old  enoi^  to  be 
Smudge's  fether ;  and  she,  moreover,had  given  her  love,  wit^t  soli- 
citaUon,  to  another. 

Mr.  Cramp,  therefore,  met  with  a  rebuff  at  every  fresh  demonstraUon 
of  his  passion,  till,  provoked  at  her  indifference,  or  rather  at  the  slights 
she  put  upon  him,  he  maliciously  said,  while  she  was  waiting  for  the 
money  for  his  dinner,  that  he  saw  honest  folk  had  no  chance  where 
gallows-birds  had  been  there  before  them. 

Smudge's  £ace  became  scarlet  at  hearing  words  which  showed  that  her 
secret,— -how  she  could  not  guess, — was  in  the  possession  of  a  stranger. 
But  retort  was  her  especial  forte. 

'*  Honest  folks !"  she  repeated.  <<  If  you'd  been  drest  well  &iouglk 
I  should  have  thought  you'd  just  made  your  escape  over  them  spiief 
yonder!" 

She  pointed  to  the  prison  walls  as  she  spoke. 

Mr.  Cramp  winced,  but  preserved  his  presence  of  mind. 

^'  You  know  more,"  he  said,  "  about  Newgate  than  I  do.  At  all  events, 
you're  likely  to.  That  ^'oung  chap  as  you're  so  fond  on  was  had  up  ag^ 
this  morning  and  committed !" 
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"Who, — who^ — ^who  do  you  mean?"  stammered  Smudge,  from  whose 
cheek  every  vestige  of  colour  instantly  fled. 

"  Drop  your  head,  and  I'll  tell  you !" 

The  poor  girl  leant  forward,  wid  the  spiteful  wretch  hissed  a  name  in 
her  ear.     She  gave  a  loud  scream,  and  fell  senseless  on  the  floor. 

^  This  here  young  woman's  in  a  flt !"  said  Mr.  Cramp,  coolly ;  and 
while  the  other  waitress  and  Mrs.  Slyver,  who  had  rushed  to  the  spot, 
were  raising  Smudge  from  the  ground,  he  walked  out  of  the  eating-house 
without  setting  his  score. 


CHAPTER  IXXV. 
SELr-SACBinCS. 

"  Gracious  goodness,  M'riar !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Slyver.  "  However 
come  this  ?'* 

"  She  was  took  all  of  a  sudden,"  said  her  assistant.  "  I  seed  her  drop, 
as  she  was  a  'olding  out  her  'and  for  the  biled  beef  and  greens's  money, 
which  he's  gone  and  never  paid.  I  was  carrying  a  plate  of  mock  at  the 
time,  and  a  mercy  it  was  it  didn't  all  go  over  the  bald-'edded  gent  in 
number  seven !  But  she's  a  coming  to,  I  think.  I  'opes  it  won't  be 
sterricks;  they  always  sets  me  on!" 

Maria's  prognostic  was  correct.  Poor  Smudge  sighed  heavily,  opened 
her  eyes,  and  looked  round  in  dull  amaze. 

"  Bring  a  glass  of  water !"  said  her  kind  mistress.  "  There,  dear ! 
How  do  you  feel  now,  poor  thing  P" 

"  Better  I"  replied  Smudge,  faintly.     « I— I— oh,  dear !     Is  it  true  ?" 

And,  thereupon,  she  gave  way  to  an  agony  of  grief. 

'*  True,  about  what?"  asked  Mrs.  Slyver.  «<  P'raps  she's  heard  of  a 
death !     Oh,  my !     I  wish  she  wouldn't  sob  so !" 

•*  Crying  will  do  her  good,"  observed  Maria.  "  P'tickerly  if  it's  on 
her  mind.  Nothing's  such  a  balm  to  the  sperrits  as  a  good  bust  of  tears. 
I  know  wJ^en  my  cousin  William  died         " 

"  Never  mind  him  now,  M'riar !"  said  Mrs.  Slyver.  '^  You  go  and 
look  af^r  the  dinners.  There's  two  roast  porks  and  brockiloes  been  a 
waiting  ever  so  long." 

Maria  accordingly  resumed  her  occupation,  while  Mrs.  Slyver  led 
Smudge  into  her  own  parlour  and  sat  down  beside  her,  offering  words  of 
comfort,  though  unable  to  give  them  any  special  application. 

"  I  arsts  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Slyver,"  said  Smudge,  endeavouring  to 
keep  down  her  sorrow,  <<  but  I  was  told  some  distressful  news !" 

"  I  felt  sure  of  it !"  said  Mrs.  Slyver.  "  But  you  know,  my  dear,  we 
must  all  of  us  die  some  day.     Is  it  parents  or  near  re-/a-tives  ?" 

**  Neither,"  replied  Smudge.  "  Nobody's  dead  belonging  to  me,  that 
I  know  of.  But — but — that  young  man  you've  heard  me  mention-^ 
him — Mrs.  Slyver,  as  was  in  the  'Ouse  of  Attention—^" 

She  could  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  began  to  cry  again. 

Mrs.  Slyver  waited  with  great  patience  to  give  her  time  to  recover. 
Then  she  said  soothingly,  **  Well,  what  of  hira,  my  dear?" 

"  He's  sent  for  trial—and  he's  as  hinnercent  as  a  hinfant  of  what  they 
lays  to  his  charge !" 

VOL.  L.  •  2v 
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^  Did  that  party — the  biled  beef  and  greeni — tell  yoa  this?'' 

"Who  is  A<?,  my  dear?" 

"  I  don't  know.    I  nerer  aet  eyes  on  him  albra !" 

'<  What  made  him  do  it,  then  f " 

"  Well,  Mn«  Slyver,  this  is  how  it  was.  We'd  had  a  few  wards  p^- 
miieous.  He  waa  too  free,  and  I  put  him  in  hit  place,  which  his  back 
|;ot  npi  and  he  made  use  of  a  expression  I  won't  repeat,  meaning  Scoae- 
body — tho'  how  he  come  to  know  that  I  know'd  anything  abottt  them  is 
a  merrikle  to  my  mind.  Then  I  says  something  sharpish  in  return,  and 
he  looks  daggers,  and  ups  and  tells  me  all — their  name,  and  eveirthink, 
and — I  couldn't  'elp  it,  Mrs.  Slyrer,  bmt  down  I  drops  as  if  a  canning- 
ball  out  of  a  gun  had  been  shot  right  through  my  middle." 

Mrs.  Slyver,  with  great  tenderness  of  nature,  was  not  without  penetra- 
tion. She  looked  at  the  case  from  an  experienced,  womaBly  point  o£ 
riew, 

"  You  really,  then,  was  onaoquainted  widi  the  mean,  good-for-nothing 
IsUer, — for  I  must  tell  you,  Sally,  he  went  away  witboat  paying,  ooks 
he  giYC  it  to  yoa  as  you  swoonded." 

^  He  nerer  giye  me  noting,  Mrs.  Slyrer — and  never,  never  did  I  see 
him  in  all  my  bom  life  before." 

'^Then,  Sall]^,"  said  Mrs.  Slyver,  solemnly,  ""that  man's  a  wiifing ! 
Ancbl  don't  belieye  one  sillerble  of  his  story !" 

"  You  don't,  Mrs.  Slyver !"  cried  Smudge.  "  Ohy  you're  a  good,  kind 
misna  to  say  so !" 

''It  was  jellersy,  my  dear,  depend  OT't,"  returned  Mrs.  Slyver. 
"  People — the  very  worst  of  'em — don't  do  them  things  oat  of  wanting- 
ness.  There's  always  motives.  I  haven't  lived  so  long  in  the  Bailey — 
next  door,  as  I  may  say,  to  the  very  crimminles  theizaelves — without 
finding  that  out !" 

''  If  I  was  only  sure !"  said  Smudge. 

A  love  affair  was  Mrs.  Sly ver's  true  element  She  had  abeady  shown 
her  sympathy  with  Smudge's  anxiety,  and  now  did  so  i^ain.  ^ 

«  Make  yourself  sure!"  she  replied.  '^  Put  on  your  things  and  go  and 
see.     Me  and  M'riar  will  mind  the  s'loon." 

With  a  grateful  and  a  beating  heart,  Smudge  adopted  tlie  kind  si^ 
g^tion.  She  was  speedily  equipped,  and  went  fbrtn  on  her  enand. 
Where  should  she  apply  ?  At  the  polioe-offioe,  at  Mr.  Raphael's,  or  at 
the  House  of  Detention  p  The  last  was  the  nearest ;  beddet,  there  they 
would  be  sure  to  know;  so  to  Clerkenwell  she  hunied  as  &st  aa  Ae  could 
walk. 

Admitted  to  the  waiting-room,  she  scarcely  had  brea&  enough  left  to 
speak. 

^  Is  he  here  still  .^"  she  gasped. 

<<  He  I"  said  the  gatekeeper.  ^  Who's  <  he,'  I  wander  ?  We've  pleDt7 
of  hes  here,  and  shes  too,  for  that  matter." 

<<  I  mean  the  young  man  I  came  to  see  the  other  day.** 

'^  He's  got  a  name,  I  suppose  ?  How  am  I  to  know  without  I  hear 
it?  I  can't  remember  every  face  I  see,  tho'  yours  ain't  a  bad  'on.  What 
do  you  call  him  ?" 

*<  Lorn  Loriott,"  said  Smudge,  timidly,  as  if  she  feared  to  nttv  a  i 
so  dear  to  her,  in  such  a  place,  under  such  circumstances. 
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'*  Lorn  Loriott  ?''  repetted  the  man,  referring  to  a  book  before  bin. 
^<  Let  me  see.  L !  Lagblock — Larkins — Leatberlegs — LimpiDgsteni— 
Xobb — Looney-— oby  here  it  is !  —  Loriot ;  yes,  we're  got  Atm,  safe 
enough.'* 

''  Has  he — oh,  please  to  say — has  be  been— com — emitted  P' 

''  If  he  was  committed,  my  dear,  he  wouldn't  be  here.  You'd  hare  to 
lode  for  him  in  Newgate." 

<<  Was  be  examined  again  this  morning?" 

*^  No !  He's  remanded  for  to-morrow.  'Tain't  to-morrow  yet,  my 
dear." 

<<  You  don't  think  he  did  it,  do  you?* 

The  gatekeeper  laughed. 

<<  How  should  I  know  ?  May  be  he  did,  and  may  be  he  didn't  If  s 
jiiet  according." 

"But  will  he  get  off?" 

**  He's  got  Mr.  Raylal.     He'll  pull  him  through  if  anybody  can." 

*''  Can  I  just  say  a  few  words  to  the  young  man  ?" 

'*  Yes.     He's  had  no  wisiters  to-day.     You  can  go  in." 

Smudge  passed  through  the  bsorred  gate,  scudded  along  the  corridor, 
and  stopped  at  the  well-reiaembered  cell-door. 

*'  You  se^BS  to  know  your  way  in  these  parts,"  said  the  drarlish 
warder,  whom  Smudge  also  remembered. 

'*  Quick,  if  you  please !"  she  said,  not  noticing  his  remark. 

*^  You're  in  a  hurry,"  he  replied,  slowly  proceeding  to  open  die  wicket 

"  I  shouldn't  be  if  you  was  inside,"  retorted  Smudge,  whose  spirit  was 
very  apt  to  rise. 

What  the  warder  said  in  answer  she  neither  heard  nor  cared,  her  face 
being  pressed  against  the  narrow  grating,  with  straining  eyes.  Lorn  was 
seat^  at  the  farther  extremity  of  the  cell,  writing,  and  so  absorbed  that 
he  did  not  know  the  wicket  had  been  unfostened. 

^'Mr.  Lorn,  please!"  whispered  Smudge. 

He  nu^  his  head  at  the  sound  of  her  Toice,  and  came  to  the  door. 

*'What!"  he  said.  ''You  come  to  see  me  again,  Sarah!  This  is 
very  kind." 

"  Ain't  you  well  P"  asked  Smudge,  eageriy.     "  You  looks  rery  pale !" 

"  Oh,  I'm  very  well,"  replied  Lorn,  wim  a  half-suppressed  sigh. 

**  You're  frettrng,"  sud  the  quick-eyed  giri.  "  Don't  do  that !  Keep 
a  good  heart  I     You'll  get  over  it" 

"I  believe  I  shall,"  replied  Lorn.  "A  very  clever  lawyer,  Mr. 
Baphael,  has  been  with  me,  and  gives  me  great  hopes, — though  he  won't 
qttiie  promise  that  I  shall  be  set  firee.  He  said  he  had  seen  you  and  Mr« 
Squirl,  and  that  I  was  to  have  a  good  character,  which  would  go  a  great 
way." 

"  Then  what  makes  you  so  down  ?  When  you've  got  your  liberty  you 
can  do  what  you  likes." 

"  Except  Mr.  Squirl— of  whom  I  didn't  expect  it — you're  the  only 
person,  Sarah,  that  seems  to  care  for  me !" 

''If  there's  others  as  forgets,  others  don't  ought  to  be  thought 
on!" 

"  One  can't  help  thinking  of  those  that  have  been  kind  to  one.  And 
perhaps  it's  not  their  feult.     They  may  not  know  I'm  here." 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  won't  make  theirselves  ill  about  it,  TU  be  bound," 
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nid  Smudge,  affecting  ignoraooe  of  Lom*8  meftiung,  and  with  Bometfaing 
of  bitteraest  in  her  tone. 

^'  I  did  not^they  were  not — that  is — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drakeford  maj 
act  as  they  please.  But — I'll  tell  you  what,  Sarah,"  said  Lorn,  speaking 
very  quickly, — "  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  great  favour  f* 

^<  I II  do  anythink  you  arsts  me,  as  I  can  do,"  returned  Smudge. 

''  When  Mr.  Raphael  was  here,  he  procured  pen,  ink,  and  paper  for 
me,  that  I  might  nut  down  things  he  wanted.  I  have  done  that — and 
—and — written  a  letter  besides — but  I  don't  know  how  to  send  it." 

^  Don't  you  ?"  said  Smudge,  shortly,  guessing  what  was  coming. 

"  You  see,"  said  Lorn,  "  every  letter  one  writes,  and  every  letter  one 
receives  here,  is  opened  by  the  Governor, — so  the  warder  told  me.  Now, 
I  don't  want  to  have  my  letter  read,  and  to  tell  you  the  mith,  Sarah,  I 
don't  know  where  to  address  it,  for  you  told  me  the  house  was  burnt 
down,  so  that  Mr.  Drakeford  himself  couldn't  forward  it,  not  bebg  there." 

"Well!"  said  Smudge. 

"  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  then,  to  take  charge  of  it,  if  you'd  be  to  good." 

"  Who's  it  for  ?"  asked  Smudge,  though  she  knew  very  well. 

^*  Miss  Esther,"  replied  Lorn,  in  a  hesitating  voice. 

*^  I  don't  know  where  she  is !"  said  Smudge,  coldly. 

"  But  you  can  soon  find  out,  Sarah.  Dr.  Snowballe  is  sure  to  know ; 
be  lives  in  Finsbury-circus ;  you  will  easily  find  him." 

Smudee  was  silent  for  some  moments.  There  was  a  strons^  feeing  at 
work  in  her  bosom,  but  she  struggled  resolutely  agabst  it,  and  the  demon 
of  jealousy  was  vanquished. 

"  Give  me  the  letter,"  she  said.     "  It  shall  go,  if  it's  ever  so !" 

''  Thank  you !  thank  you !  my  dear  Sarah,"  said  Lorn,  speaking  for  the 
first  time  in  a  cheerful  manner.  '^  How  can  I  ever  repay  you !  I'll  fietdi 
the  letter." 

He  went  back  to  where  he  had  been  sitting,  and  took  it  from  between 
the  leaves  of  his  Bible.     Smudge  followed  him  with  swimming  eyes. 

"  He'd  no  need  to  talk  of  paying,"  she  murmured.  ''  Money  wouldn't 
buy  what  I'm  a  going  to  do.     He  shan't  see  me  cry,  tho*  I" 

And  she  dashed  away  the  tears  as  she  spoke. 

Lorn  returned  with  the  letter,  which  Smudge  slipped  into  her  bosom, 
with  a  sharper  pang  than  when  Cleopatra  applied  tne  asp. 

"  Good-by,  then  !"  she  said.     ««  You'll  see  me  in  court  to-morrow !" 

«Good-by,  dear  Sarah!" 

She  turned,  and  moved  slowly  away,  pausing  for  an  instant  to  listen, 
for  she  thought  she  heard  Lorn  singing.  She  pressed  her  hand  tightly 
on  her  breast,  and  without  once  raising  her  head,  passed  out  of  the  House 
of  Detention.  When  no  witnesses  were  near,  beneath  the  prison  wall, 
her  woman's  nature  claimed  its  due. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
A    DBLICATB    MISSIOV. 

Ohe  femmine  passion  exhausted,  another  was  awakened  in  Smudge's 
bosom.  She  had  shed  tears  at  finding  that  Lorn  evidentiy  loved  some 
one  better  than  herself;  now  she  was  moved  by  jealous  curiosity  to 
wtisfy  herself  still  further  of  the  nature  of  his  feelings. 
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But  her  first  impulse  was  to  tear  the  letter  of  which  she  was  the  bearer 
into  a  thousand  pieces.  That  wish,  overcome  by  the  recollection  of  her 
promise,  her  desire  was  to  learn  its  contents. 

She  stopped,  took  out  the  letter,  and  read  the  superscription. 

«  Miss  Esther." 

She  breathed  on  the  adhesive  fastening  of  the  envelope,  and  her  thumb 
was  on  its  edge,  about  to  raise  it,  when  she  paused. 

*'  He  said  once  it  was  bad  and  mean  to  open  other  people's  letters.  I 
ain't  that,  I  know,  and  I  won't  be !  No !  I'll  be  as  good  as  my  word. 
But  it's  hard  to  have  to  carry  pison  about  one  for  the  saJce  of  them  as  one 
hates  the  very  name  of.  I  should  like  to  know  what  he  says  to  her !  I 
wonder  if  he  calls  her  <  dear !'  Most  likely.  And  says  she's  beautiful, 
and  all  that.  I  never  saw  much  beauty  in  her.  Red  hair  ain't  lovely, 
any  howP 

Smudge — Smudge !  You  know  her  hair  is  not  red.  If  you  tell 
truth,  you  can't  deny  her  beauty.     But  you're  jealous,  and  you  won't ! 

'*  Well,  'twouldn't  do  me  no  good  to  read  it !  I  wish  he'd  write  me  a 
letter !  I'd  never  leave  off  reading  of  that  as  long  as  I'd  eyes  to  see 
with !  But,  this  thing !  There !  Go  along  with  you — not  where  you 
was  afore,  but  into  my  pocket — that  place  is  quite  good  enough  for  such 
as  you !     Only  it  was  him  wrote  it." 

This  thought  checked  her  first  intention,  and  she  put  it  gently  and 
carefully  away. 

**  Now,  then,"  she  said,  '*  I  must  go  and  find  out  this  here  Doctor !" 

Across  Smithfield,  through  Jewin-street,  along  Fore-street,  Smudge 
pursued  her  way,  and  came  at  last  to  Finsbury-circus.  Like  most  people 
in  a  quarter  unknown  to  them,  she  began  at  the  wrong  end.  The  house 
you  want,  especially  if  you're  in  a  hurry,  is  always  on  the  other  side,  and 
at  the  farthest  extremity. 

As  Smudge  did  not  know  the  number,  she  had  to  trust  to  the  door- 
plates.  There  were  plenty  of  them,  denoting  medical  and  other  profes- 
sions, together  with  the  names  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  firms,  that  put  her 
powers  of  spelling  to  the  test  At  last  her  search  was  rewarded  by  the 
discovery  or  "  Dr.  Snowballe,  M.D." — his  doctorial  capacity  thus  made 
double  sure.  When  your  right  to  a  title  is  contested,  nobody  can  blame 
you  if  you  try  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

Ringing  the  "  patients'  bell,"  the  door  was  opened  by  a  footman  in  the 
kind  of  livery  worn  by  those  stage-servants  who  come  before  the  curtain 
to  pick  up  the  heroine's  dagger  or  her  pocket-handfterchief — that  is  to 
say,  in  a  costume  very  fine  and  very  much  faded — ^who,  calling  her 
"  Miss,"  told  Smudge  that  **  the  Doctor"  would  presently  be  disengaged, 
and  showed  her  into  the  front  room. 

The  apartment  was  large,  and,  though  not  very  magnificently  for- 
nished,  greatly  impressed  poor  Smudee,  chiefly  by  means  of  a  colossal 
plaister  bust  of  Dr.  Hahnemann,  which  towered  al>ove  the  sideboard,  and 
of  a  number  of  books  ranged  in  formal  order  around  a  large  dining-table. 
These  latter  products  of  the  brain  were  not  so  formidable  as  Smudge 
supposed,  being  mostly  railway  literature,  placed  there  with  the  design  of 
cheering  up  the  drooping  spirits  of  depressed  patients,  or  perhaps  of  illus- 
trating the  principle  that  mind  and  body  ought  to  suffer  together ;  but 
as  she  did  not  venture  to  go  near  them,  or  stir  from  the  spot  on  which 
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she  stood  when  the  footman  shot  her  id,  they  passed  for  works  of  high 
philosophy  or  ^  abstmsest  science. 

After  waiting  about  five  minotes,  Smudge  heard  Toioes  in  the  next 
room,  and  then  a  door  was  shut,  as  if  somebody  had  gone  out — fhe 
delusion  of  being  oppressed  by  multitudes  being  one  exteosiTely  practised 
in  *^  The  Circus^ — and  then  one  of  the  folds  of  the  dining-room  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  the  Doctor  stood  in  the  midst,  wiA  ^  I  beg  you  a 
thousand  pardons  for  haying  kept  you  waiting ;  but  really  *  meaning 
to  imply  that  he  was  quite  OTerwhelmed  by  his  tremendous  praotiee. 
Obeying  ihe  invitation  to  walk  inside,  Smudge  followed  the  Doctor  into 
his  consulting-room,  and  was  requested  to  take  a  seat. 

But  sitting  down  was  not  much  in  Smudge's  line,  except  in  her  own 
kitdien;  and  perceiving  that  the  Doctor  did  not  recognise  her  in  her 
smart  bonnet  and  mauUe,  she  proceeded  to  explain. 

^  Please,  siri''  she  said,  "  Fm  Sarah,  as  was  at  Mrs.  Drakefoid's.'* 

"  God  bless  me !  so  it  is !"  exclaimed  the  Doctor.  "  Something  wrong 
with  the  nervous  system~eh  ?     Come  to  try  the  eKxir?" 

*'  I  don't  want  no  doctor's  stuff,"  replied  Smudge.  *'  I  never  takes  no 
lixers,  nor  pills,  nor  nothink  of  the  sort" 

"  Wrong  of  you.  Sure  to  do  you  good.  Prolong  Kfc.  Acts  upon 
the  vital  principle.  All  diseases  spring  from  the  inadequate  circ^adoa 
of  the  sanguineous  fluid.     Nothing  like  the  Nervo- Arterial  E&jor !" 

*<  I  don't  mean  to  say  it  ain't,  sir,"  said  Smudge ;  ''  but  I've  no  diseases 
as  I  knows  of.  Never  had  nollnnk  wuss  than  the  stummodc-adie^  and 
that  was  after  eating  green  goos-gogs  in  summer-time." 

^*  No  better  thing  in  the  world  than  the  elixir  for  expelling  the  impuri- 
ties caused  by  fruit  in  an  immature  condition.  However,  you're  not  ill, 
you  say  ?" 

*'  No,  sir ;  thank  goodness !" 

"  What  do  you  want  with  me,  then  ?" 

**  I  wished  to  arst  you,  sir,  if  you  could  send  a  letter  for  me  to — to-- 
Miss—Esther  r 

The  last  words  foil  slowly  from  Smudge's  lips,  as  if  forced  out  of  her. 

«<  Miss  Esther— eh  ?  Lord  bless  me !— ah !  What  a  thing  that  fiie 
was !     Now  I  come  to  remember,  you  were  in  it     Saved  by  Drakefofd." 

"  No,  sir ;  nothink  of  the  sort.  It  was  the  fire-escape  as  took  me  off 
of  the  tiles  betwixt  the  chimbleys,  and  kerried  me  down  the  top  ladder  in 
his  arms,  and  shoved  me  mto  the  netting,  which  it  sliddered  me  into  the 
street.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  him  I  should  have  been  burnt  to  a  cinder, 
or  broke  my  precious  neck  !* 

**  Oh !  the  fire-escape,  was  it  ?  Well !  a  good  job  you  got  down. 
Must  have  shaken  your  nerves,  though !  A  bottle  t)f  the  elixir  wodd  do 
you  good.     Charge  you  nothing  for  it." 

**  Thank'ee,  sir ;  but  a  cup  of  hot  tea  soon  set  me  to  rights  agua.  I 
hadn't  even  so  much  as  a  scortdi !" 

^  Glad  of  it.  Fire  acts  with  desperate  rapidity  on  the  nervous  systeoi. 
Dries  up  all  the  sanguineous  fluids.  Horrid  thing !  Poor  Mrs.  Drakefod 
writes  to  me  to  tell  her  all  about  it.  Only  got  her  letter  this  raonng. 
Glad  you've  come.     Now  I  can  let  her  know." 

*'Does  she  want  to  know  how  the  'ouse  was  set  a-fire,  sir?"  asked 
Smudge,  with  an  incredulous  smile. 

"  To  be  sure  she  does,"  replied  the  Doctor.     «  Terrible  blow  to  her  I* 
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"  Oh !  I  didn't  think  as  how  it  would  haye  been  a  blow,"  returned 
Snndftfe ;  *^  but  there's  no  saying.  Howserer,  I'll  tell  joa  what  'appened 
tome:' 

Thereupon  she  narrated  all  the  drcomstanees  of  her  fright  and  escape, 
speaking  her  mind,  respecting  Mr.  Drakeford,  with  a  fre^om  that  quite 
startled  the  Doctor. 

<*Hu8h!  hush!  my  dear!"  he  said.   ''  You  mustn't  say  those  things." 
«<  Well,  I  can't  'elp  it,"  reoUed  Smudge.     "  I  ha^  my  feelings,  the 
same  as  others.     It's  a  crool  taing  to  go  and  jipperdy  a  poor  gal's  life  in 
that  way!" 

The  DoctcMT  thought  it  time  to  turn  the  subject.  He  had  begun  to 
entertain  some  doubts  of  his  friend's  honesty,  but,  in  spite  of  the  article 
in  which  he  dealt,  his  own  nerves  were  weak,  and  lie  was  afraid  of 
bearing  too  much,  lest,  somehow,  the  knowledge  should  get  him  into 
trouble. 

'<  And  so  you've  a  letter  £or  Miss  Esther,"  he  said.  "^  Well,  give  it 
me  I  I'll  send  it  under  oover  to  Mrs.  Drakeford.  Bless  me  I  What  a 
good  hand  you  write.     Is  this  your  writing  ?" 

Smudge  coloured  to  the  eyes.  She  had  not  been  told  to  keep  Lom's 
secret,  and  might  have  betrayed  it  without  any  treachery,  but  her  instinct 
told  her  it  would  have  been  a  betrayal,  and,  perhi^  injurious  to  Lorn, 
so  she  made  it  appear  that  the  business  was  her  own. 
*'  I  got  a  person  as  I  knows,  sir,  to  do  it  for  me." 
**  Oh,  you  needn't  blush.  You're  not  the  only  one  that  don't  write  your 
own  letters.  K  this  was  addressed  to  some  young  man,  now,  I  should 
suspect  a  love-letter." 

Poor  Smudge's  confrision  became  extreme,  and  her  outspoken  nature, 
mingling  with  a  bitter  feeling,  almost  prompted  her  to  say  it  was  one ;  but 
she  held  her  peace,  though  with  a  swelling  heart,  and  the  Doctor,  pleased 
at  his  own  wondrous  perspicacity,  merely  laughed,  without  pursuing  the 
subject  further. 

*'  Where  are  you  living  now  ?"  he  inquired. 
Smudge  told  him. 

"  You  expect  an  answer,  most  likely  ?" 

Smudge  didn't  know  how  that  might  be ;  but  if  the  Doctor  was  going 
to  write  to  Mrs.  Drakeford,  perhaps  he  wouldn't  mind  mentioning  a  trifle 
of  wages  that  was  coming  to  her. 

"  To  be  sure  I  will,"  said  the  good-natured  Doctor ;  "  and,  stay — you 
must  have  been  sadly  hurt  about  losing  all  your  things :  this  will  help 
you  to  get  some  of  them  back  again  !" 

Saying  which,  he  put  a  sovereign  into  Snradge's  hand.  She  would  iain 
have  refused  it,  but  the  Doctor  was  peremptory.  If  he  made  money  by 
a  process  which  many  might  think  irregular  or  of  doubtful  morality,  he 
had  a  kind,  generous  heart,  and  gave  as  freely  as  he  received ;  so  let  the 
legitimacy  of  his  gains  remain  a  question  for  the  medical  faculty. 

Smudge  thanked  him  sincerely  for  his  kindness,  but  still  delayed  taking 
leave,  as  if  she  had  something  more  to  speik  about,  but  did  not  know  how 
to  say  it     At  last  she  took  courage. 

'<  I  beg  parding,  sir,"  she  said,  *<  but  ^  not  making  too  free,  which  I 
wouldn't  do  it  at  no  time  with  a  good  kind  gent  like  you,  and  not  on  no 
oonsideratioQ  if  not  obligated,  mi^t  I  mention  of  the  name  of  Loriott — 
the  young  man,  sir,  which  he  acted  as  sectary  at  Mr.  Drakeford's  P* 
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"  Certainly !  What  of  him  ?"  replied  the  Doctor,  who,  never  reading 
anything  in  the  papers  hut  his  own  adyertisement,  knew  nothing  of  whmt 
had  happened  to  Lorn. 

*'  He's  heen  took  up,  sir !"  said  Smudge,  with  a  gulp— to  keep  down 
the  neyer-failing  globus  ht/stericui-^OM  the  Doctor  would  have  called  the 
emotion  which  always  accompanied  her  recital  of  Lom's  misfortunes. 

"What  for?"  asked  the  Doctor. 

*'  He  was  put  on,  sir,  without  knowing  of  it»  to  take  a  paper  to  the 
Finsb*ry  and  S'uthark  Bank,  which  the  name  to  it  wasn't  the  right  one, 
and  they  give  him  in  charge.** 

"  I  see,**  said  the  Doctor,  gravely — "  an  attempted  forgery." 

"  That's  what  they  calls  it,  sir,"  returned  Smudge,  '*  but  I'm  sure  he 
didn't  do  it  of  his  own  'edd  !** 

"  At  whose  instigation,  then  ?  Who  employed  him  ?  He  had  ikUen 
into  bad  hands,  I  suppose!" 

**  Him  as  took  and  went  and  set  him  on  to  do  it — ^him  as  would  do 
anything  as  is  bad — him  as  wouldn't  stop  at  'ousebreaking,  or  pur^ery, 
or  wuss — ^him  as  is  the  greatest  willing  unhung — that  muck  of  a  Count 
it  was!" 

"  Count!     What  Count  ?     You  surely  don*t  mean ^ 

*'  I  knows  what  you*re  going  to  say,  but  I  do,  sir.     Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Drakeford's  Count Mr.  Chwes,  or  whatsomdever  else  he  calls  his- 

self!" 

The  Doctor  was  thunderstruck.  Smudge  had  already  shaken  his  faith 
in  Mr.  Drakeford,  and  now  came  this  terrible  accusation  against  Mr. 
Drakeford's  bosom  friend.  He  remembered,  too,  his  own  losses  at  cards, 
and  who  had  been  the  invariable  winners.  But  though  a  timid  man,  he 
was  not  one  who  readily  imbibed  suspicion. 

''  What  makes  you  say  this  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  read  it  all  in  the  newspaper,  sir — all  printed  in  the  ClarkmgveU 
Gazelle.     There  ain't  no  mistiJce  about  it !     It*s  gosple  every  word  I" 

Further  inquiry  elicited  full  particulars,  and  made  the  Doctor  veiy 
reflective. 

''  If  it  really  turns  out  as  you  say,"  he  remarked,  ''  I  may  perhaps  be 
of  some  use  to  the  young  man.  I  liked  what  I  saw  of  him.  He  seemed 
of  a  good  disposition." 

"  He's  as  good  as  gold,  sir  I"  exclaimed  Smudge,  "  and  never  d<nie  a 
bit  of  'arm  to  any  one  in  all  his  life !" 

*'  Had  you  known  him  long,  then  ?"  asked  the  Doctor. 

Smudge  was  oblig^  to  confess  that  her  acquaintance  with  Lorn  had 
originated  at  Mr.  Drakeford's. 

"  Well !"  said  the  Doctor,  "  I'll  do  what  I  can.  I  keep  my  account  at 
the  Finsbury  and  Southwark  Bank,  and  know  something  of  the  manager. 
At  all  events,  he  will  not  press  too  heavily  on  the  young  man,  but  see 
that  justice  is  done." 

"  That's  all  that's  arsted  for,"  said  Smudge,  con6dently.  "  He'll  come 
out  of  the  brazing  firy  furnish  like  Dannell  in  the  lying's  den !" 

With  this  apt  illustration  of  her  scriptural  knowledge,  Smudge  eartseyed 
to  the  Doctor,  who  shook  hands  with  her  as  she  took  leave,  greatly  re-       J 
joiced  at  having  raised  up  a  friend  for  her  darling  Lorn.     So  M  of  hops 
was  she  on  his  account  that  she  quite  forgot— for  the  time — the  oiigiDal 
object  of  her  errand  to  Finsbury-circus. 
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